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EDITORIAL   NOTES    AND    COMMENTS. 

OUR  best  wishes  for  the  New  Year  to  all  Fellows,  Associates  and 
Affiliated  Members  of  the  Institute  !  It  is  a  year  which  opens  with 
much  promise,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  also  prove  to 
be  a  year  of  high  performance.  The  Jubilee  has  been 
worthily  celebrated,  the  Building  Fund  creditably 
inaugurated  ;  and  at  the  very  outset  of  1920  we  are  able  to  make  the 
gratifying  announcement  of  a  splendid  gift  of  £25,000,  through  our 
President,  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Connaught,  from  Mr.  Hugh  E.  Denison, 
of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  one  of  our  Life  Fellows,  which  more  than 
doubles  the  amount  already  in  hand.  Mr.  Denison's  munificence 
should  stimulate  all  friends  of  the  Institute,  and  supporters  of  the 
ideal  of  "  United  Empire  "  for  which  it  stands,  to  fresh  endeavours 
during  the  coming  twelve  months.  So  far  we  have  appealed,  and  not 
in  vain,  to  our  own  members,  and  until  it  is  known  what  that  appeal 
will  produce,  the  Council  have  wisely  decided  not  to  widen  the  sphere 
of  their  operations  ;  but  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  ere  our  goal 
can  be  reached,  and,  before  the  New  Year  is  much  older,  it  may  be 
accepted  that  further  measures  will  be  taken  in  order  to  make  our 
wants  known  to  a  more  extended  public,  both  at  home  and  overseas. 
£300,000  is  a  large  sum,  even  in  these  days  of  big  figures,  but  we  are 
already  in  sight  of  a  sixth  part  of  it,  and  our  appeal  is  only  six  months 
old.  By  January,  1921,  our  great  project  should  be  appreciably 
nearer  to  its  complete  realisation. 

As  though  the  concrete  issues  before  it  were  not  more  than  enough 
to  occupy  all  its  attention,  the  British  public  is  being  asked  to  consider 
the  question  whether  Coalition  government  is  justifiable 
es  at  this  length  of  time  from  the  termination  of  hostilities. 


The  attack  on  the  status  quo  proceeds  from  the  section 
of  the  Liberal  Party  which  has  not  rallied  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
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standard,  and  it  is  being  energetically  pressed  by  Mr.  Asquith,  who 
still  remains  outside  the  House  of  Commons.  Hitherto  it  has  not 
suited  either  section  in  Parliament  to  acknowledge  any  definitive 
split  in  the  Liberal  Party,  but  the  disagreement  between  the  two 
camps  threatened  to  become  an  open  breach  over  the  Spen  Valley 
by-election,  in  which  a  Coalition  Liberal  candidate  was  appointed  to 
oppose  Sir  John  Simon,  the  nominee  of  the  local  Liberal  Association. 
Mr.  Asquith's  patience  with  his  successor  in  office  is  exhausted,  and 
he  is  working  hard  to  rally  Liberals  against  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  or,  as 
he  expresses  it,  to  reconstruct  a  definite  and  an  independent  Liberal 
Party.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  is  clearly  to  break  up  the 
Coalition,  and  then,  having  to  some  extent  isolated  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
or  thrown  him  into  the  arms  of  the  Unionists  or  of  Labour,  to  trust 
to  the  Liberal  Party  being  able  to  form  a  Ministry  by  itself  or  with 
such  fortuitous  support  as  offered.  For  his  disparagement  of  Coali- 
tion government  Mr.  Asquith  has  to  rely  mainly  on  his  personal 
grievances  against  the  Prime  Minister,  and  on  a  somewhat  easy  criti- 
cism of  the  situation  at  Home.  Our  domestic  policy,  he  declares, 
has  been  a  series  of  zigzags,  of  improvisation,  of  temporary  expedients, 
of  ministerial  contradictions,  and  of  Parliamentary  compromises ; 
"  there  is  no  coherence,  no  consistency,  because  there  are  no  common 
convictions,  and  without  common  convictions,  the  Government  cannot 
have  a  common  policy." 

IT  is  true  that  in  a  speech  delivered  a  few  days  previously  in  Man- 
chester, Mr.  Lloyd  George,  speaking  in  defence  of  Coalition  government, 
had  relied  largely  on  his  Ministry's  performances  in  the 

realm  °f  domestic  afiairs-  Mr-  Asquith,  therefore, 
would  feel  justified  in  attacking  him  on  the  same 
ground ;  but  whereas  the  Prime  Minister  spoke  also  of  the  situation 
abroad,  his  rival  for  the  support  of  the  Liberal  Party  was  at  pains  to 
ignore  it.  The  British  public,  if  its  mind  is  not  already  made  up  on 
the  subject,  will  seek  guidance  elsewhere.  By  far  the  most  convincing 
case  for  the  Coalition  has  been  established  by  Mr.  Balfour,  whose 
clear  thinking  and  reliable  statesmanship  have  never  been  a  more 
valuable  asset  than  at  the  present  time.  In  his  opinion,  the  War  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  great  national  and  international  disease,  and  the 
present  is  the  period  of  convalescence.  No  one  whose  survey  embraces 
the  world  would  be  bold  enough  to  say  that  the  problems  of  recon- 
struction are  not  more  difficult  and  more  complex  even  than  the 
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troubles  of  the  War.  From  these  problems  the  British  nation  cannot 
disinterest  itself,  and  consequently  the  task  of  those  responsible  for 
guiding  the  external  policy  of  the  country  is  one  of  great  anxiety  and 
difficulty.  Circumstances  point  insistently  to  the  need  of  working 
together  as  a  nation,  in  other  words  to  the  need  for  a  Coalition.  The 
party  system  must  weaken  national  effort  at  this  juncture  ;  it  threatens 
to  resolve  itself  into  a  question  of  men  and  not  measures,  or  if  the 
chasm  between  parties  is  deep,  every  change  of  Government  means 
something  very  like  revolution.  Mr.  Balfour  ended  up  on  a  note 
which  contrasted  forcibly  with  Mr.  Asquith's  challenge  at  Manchester. 
"  Let  us,"  he  said,  "  as  occasion  arises,  do  our  duty  by  our  country, 
and  we  shall  be  doing  our  duty  by  our  party." 

IN  each  of  the  three  great  Dominions  this  controversy  between 

Coalition  and  the  Party  system  is  being  fought  out  at  the  present  time. 

The  position  of  Mr.  Hughes  in  Australia  bears  a  strong 

\  e~         resemblance  to  that  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  this  country, 

STDrGclCl    J-SSTJLG 

'  in  so  far  as  he  found  it  necessary  to  go  outside  his  own 
party  to  obtain  the  support  required  to  enable  him  to  carry  Australia 
through  her  share  of  the  War.  After  an  absence  of  sixteen  months  he 
returned  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  had  every  reason  to  be  gratified 
by  the  warmth  of  the  reception  given  him  as  a  tribute  to  the  part 
that  he  had  played  in  the  War  and  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference. 
But  in  the  face  of  an  election  he  began  to  feel  the  lack  of  a  following 
of  his  own,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  his  hold  on  the  Nationa- 
list Party — the  Australian  Coalition — will  carry  him  through  the 
troubles  of  reconstruction.  As  a  fighter,  and  as  one  with  the  knack 
of  getting  things  done,  Mr.  Hughes  enjoys  to-day  a  unique  position 
in  Australia  ;  but  here  again  the  problems  ahead  are  "  more  difficult 
and  more  complex  even  than  the  troubles  of  the  War,"  and  other 
qualities  may  be  considered  of  greater  advantage  to  the  country 
in  a  long  period  of  constructive  legislation.  He  has,  however,  come 
successfully  through  the  General  Election,  and  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  the  support  of  the  Farmers,  he  will  command  a  useful 
majority,  so  long  as  the  Nationalists  hold  together  under  his  leadership. 
The  fact  that  the  Labour  Party,  which  is  now  bitterly  opposed  to 
Mr.  Hughes,  has  gained  ground,  and  that  the  losses  among  the 
Nationalists  are  chiefly  in  the  ranks  of  Mr.  Hughes'  section  of  the 
party,  suggests  that  there  is  still  a  strenuous  fight  ahead  of  the  Prime 
Minister. 
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CANADA,  like  Australia,  gave  a  new  party  name  to  the  coalition 
formed  for  the  purposes  of  the  War,  but  it  seems  to  have  as  little 
difficulty  as  Great  Britain  in  deciding  that  the  fusion  is  as 
essential  to  the  work  of  reconstruction  as  it  was  to  achiev- 
ing victory  in  the  field.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  ill- 
health  of  Sir  Robert  Borden  raises  the  question  of  the  future  of  the 
Unionist  Party,  as  no  other  man  enjoys  his  prestige,  or  is  likely  to 
command  the  same  measure  of  success  in  holding  the  new  organisation 
together.  A  further  complication  is  met  with  in  the  disparity  of  the 
strength  of  the  two  political  groups  forming  the  party.  With  the 
Conservative  element  supplying  more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
membership,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  principle  of  equal  representation 
of  Liberals  and  Conservatives  in  the  Cabinet,  which  could  be  accepted 
as  a  matter  of  course  during  the  War,  will  give  rise  to  heartburnings 
among  the  Conservatives  in  the  less  emotional  days  of  peace.  The 
question  is  bound  to  assume  greater  prominence  as  the  personal  hold 
of  the  leader  of  the  party  tends  to  weaken.  For  the  time  being, 
however,  Sir  Robert  Borden,  at  the  instance  of  the  party,  has  decided 
to  withhold  his  resignation,  and  will  take  a  long  rest  in  the  hope  of 
recovering  his  health. 

ANOTHER  notable  stage  in  the  history  of  aviation  has  been  reached 
with  Captain  Ross  Smith's  successful  flight  to  Australia.  Leaving 

Hounslow  on  November  12,  the  Vickers-Vimy  Rolls- 
The  Flight  ROyCe  aeroplane  with  its  four  aviators  arrived  at  Port 
?  .  ,.  Darwin  on  December  10.  By  completing  the  journey 

in  a  few  hours  under  twenty-eight  days,  Captain 
Smith  has  won  the  prize  of  £10,000  offered  by  the  Australian  Govern- 
ment for  the  first  flight  to  be  completed  within  thirty  days.  It  is 
almost  inevitable  that  the  air  trail  thus  blazed  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  Australia  should  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  regular  commercial 
line,  following  practically  the  same  route.  In  this  connection  the 
experience  of  the  first  flight  will  be  invaluable,  and  it  need  not  be 
supposed  that  the  time  taken  by  Captain  Ross  Smith  will  bear  any 
relation  to  the  time-table  of  an  organised  air-service.  This  long 
journey  of  over  eleven  thousand  miles,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  has 
proved  an  even  severer  test  for  the  machine  than  for  the  aviator,  and 
it  will  be  a  sine  qua  non  for  any  such  route  in  the  future  that  a  fresh 
aeroplane  should  be  available  for  each  stage.  While  we  celebrate 
this  new  aviation  success,  we  cannot  forget  that  disaster  has  overtaken 
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other  competitors.  The  conquest  of  the  air  has  still  to  be  perfected, 
and  the  world  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage  in  regard  to  numerous 
sciences  which  have  their  bearing  directly  or  indirectly  on  flying.  The 
different  Governments  of  the  Empire,  therefore,  will  be  well  advised 
to  encourage,  as  far  as  they  possibly  can,  research  in  every  salient 
direction,  for  the  development  of  commercial  aviation  must  needs 
prove  an  even  greater  asset  to  a  nation  in  war  time  than  a  similar 
extension  of  its  maritime  service.  In  South  Africa  the  proposal  has 
been  made  for  a  Chair  of  Aeronautics  at  Johannesburg  University. 
By  such  means  and  by  financial  assistance  the  British  Empire  should 
be  in  a  position  to  command  the  premier  air-service  of  the  world. 

SINCE  the  discussion  took  place  on  Mr.  Knibbs'  interesting  paper, 
"  Statistics  and  National  Destiny,"  which  is  reported  in  another 
part  of  the  Journal,  our  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  proceedings  relating  to  this  subject  at 
the  Imperial  War  Conference  of  1918,  and  the  resolution 
then  passed.  It  ran  as  follows :  "  The  Imperial  War  Conference, 
having  considered  the  correspondence  as  to  the  improvement  of 
Imperial  Statistics  arising  out  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Dominions 
Royal  Commission,  is  in  favour  of  the  proposal  to  hold  a  Conference 
of  Statisticians  after  the  War,  and  that  such  Conference  consider  the 
establishment  of  an  Imperial  Statistical  Bureau  under  the  supervision 
of  an  Inter- Imperial  Committee."  It  is  understood  that,  as  a  result 
of  this  resolution,  preparations  are  being  made  for  holding  a  Conference 
of  Statisticians  early  in  1920,  at  which  Mr.  Knibbs  will  represent 
Australia,  and  that  the  formation  of  an  Imperial  Statistical  Bureau 
will  be  on  the  agenda  of  that  Conference. 

THIS  year  marks  the  centenary  of  the  arrival  of  British  settlers  in 
South  Africa,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  commemorate  the  event 
in  the  Union.     There  is  a  striking  similarity  in  the 
1R2O  IQQO^'  wor^  conditions  of  the  present  day  and  those  that  led 
to  the  dispatch  of  some  twenty  shiploads  of  emigrants 
from  the  British  Isles  to  Cape  Colony.    The  after-effect  of  the  wars 
that  ended  in  Waterloo  was  being  felt ;   soldiers  and  sailors  had  been 
disbanded  in  large  numbers  ;  the  high  price  of  land  and  the  bad  state 
of  trade  weighed  heavily  on  the  poorer  classes.     It  was  in  these  cir- 
cumstances that  the  Government  of  the  day  decided  to  send  some  of 
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the  surplus  population  to  a  country  which  was  badly  in  need  of  culti- 
vators. The  story  of  those  early  days  belongs  to  the  romance  of 
South  Africa.  To-day  it  has  been  wisely  decided  that  the  same 
practical  considerations  that  brought  about  the  settlement  shall 
determine  the  form  of  the  commemoration.  In  the  first  place,  the 
descendants  of  those  first  settlers  are  to  be,  where  necessary,  the  special 
care  of  the  community,  and  the  bulk  of  any  money  to  be  subscribed 
is  likely  to  be  devoted  to  an  educational  scheme  from  which  the 
present  and  future  generations  will  benefit. 

THE  flotation  of  two  new  Colonial  loans  in  the  City  is  an  indication 
that  the  Empire,  as  well,  as  the  Mother  Country,  is  on  the  eve  of  great 
industrial  developments.  The  six  per  cent.  Nigeria 
Loans  and  Loan  was  issued  at  par  and  largely  over-subscribed, 
and  its  partly  paid  shares  have  hardly  suffered  any 
discount  in  the  day-to-day  quotations — a  rather  unusual 
proof  of  strength,  since  most  investors  dislike  the  purchase  of  issued 
stocks  to  which  liability  still  attaches,  and  most  stock  in  these  days 
stands  at  a  discount  for  some  considerable  time  even  after  it  has  been 
fully  paid.  The  Queensland  Government  is  also  floating  a  two  million 
loan  maturing  in  1930-40  ;  the  interest  is  the  same  as  with  the  Nigeria 
issue — six  per  cent. ;  but  the  price  is  £98  10s.,  instead  of  par.  The 
amount  asked  for  is  modest  as  times  and  issues  go ;  but  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  political  controversies  in  Australia  between  Mr.  Hughes 
and  the  Premier  and  Ministry  of  Queensland  regarding  the  financial 
status  and  policy  of  the  State  as  contrasted  with  the  Commonwealth 
have  hardly  assisted  the  matter.  It  is,  of  course,  inevitable  that 
politicians  should  charge  one  another  with  incompetence,  and  on 
purely  domestic  matters  these  recriminations  not  only  do  no  harm, 
but  may  be  regarded  as  adding  incident  and  variety  to  the  dull  round 
of  life.  But  it  is  a  pity  that  they  do  not  confine  themselves  to  local 
politics,  since  criticism  of  a  State's  finances  is  likely  to  be  read  by  those 
who  are  not  interested  in  local  party  quarrels,  but  are  genuinely 
interested  in  the  general  position  and  progress  of  the  country,  and 
any  suggestion  that  this  is  unsound  is  calculated  to  react  on  the  general 
credit  of  the  community,  which  is  something  quite  distinct  from  the 
credit  of  its  political  leaders.  Since  many  of  the  Dominions  are  likely 
to  be  entering  the  home  market  for  loans  in  the  next  few  years,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  their  statesmen  may  take  this  suggestion  in  good 
part. 
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AT  Home  new  industrial  companies  are  being  floated  every  day, 

with  capitals  of  anything  from  one  to  ten  millions,  and  the  shares 

are  generally  well-subscribed.     There  is  an  enormous 

amount  of  loose  money  in  England  at  the  moment, 
Flotations.  ,  ,  ..  .  ,  . 

owners  of  real  estate  everywhere  realising  their  pro- 
perty at  high  prices,  and  looking  out  for  liquid  investments,  while 
others  who  have  kept  their  money  on  deposit  in  the  banks  since  the 
Armistice  are  now  ready  to  put  it  in  sound  securities ;  others,  who 
only  bought  War  Loan  from  1914-18  from  motives  of  patriotism  are 
gradually  realising  their  holdings,  even  at  a  slight  loss,  and  transferring 
to  other  securities.  There  is  no  sign  whatever  that  this  process  is  at 
an  end,  and  the  best  authorities  are  convinced  that  it  will  last  at  least 
two,  and  possibly  four  or  five,  years  longer.  The  result  will  be  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  tendency  for  pre-war  stocks  to  depreciate,  while  the 
rates  of  interest  and  the  yields  on  all  stocks,  old  and  new,  go  up. 
Any  increase  in  either  taxation  or  the  cost  of  living,  either  here  or  in 
the  Dominions,  must  necessarily  strengthen  this  tendency  for  stocks 
to  go  down  and  interest  to  go  up,  and  must  also  encourage  the  spirit 
of  gambling  which  is  more  than  a  little  in  evidence  already.  It  is 
proper  to  add  that  increases  in  prices  and  in  taxation  both  seem 
inevitable  during  the  new  year,  since  all  the  world  is  short  of 
commodities  and  every  Treasury  is  short  of  cash. 

THE  reaction  on  the  issue  price  of  stocks  is  inevitable.  Before  the 
War  the  British  Government  attempted  to  maintain  a  three  per  cent, 
basis,  Dominion  and  Colonial  Governments  roughly  a 
Eising  Rates  four  per  CQR^  basis,  and  industrial  securities  of  good 
standing  a  five  to  six  per  cent,  basis.  Even  before  the 
War,  the  rate  of  interest  was  rising,  largely  owing  to  the  insistent 
demand  for  money  for  legitimate  purposes  of  development ;  but  the 
War  has  swept  the  old  values  and  yields  aside,  apparently  for  good. 
A  British  Government  five  per  cent,  loan  is  now  quoted  at  a  discount ; 
few  Dominion  six  per  cent,  loans  will  rank  at  parity  in  1920,  and  the 
seven  per  cent,  preference  shares  of  first-class  industrial  undertakings, 
which  are  the  fashion  of  the  time,  can  mostly  be  purchased  at  a  dis- 
count. The  wail  of  the  dying  company-promoter  in  "  Tono  Bungay  " — 
"  You  can't  get  a  safe  six  per  cent."— is  out  of  date ;  anybody  can 
get  a  safe  seven  per  cent,  (gross),  almost  by  pricking  the  Stock  Ex- 
change lists  at  random  with  a  pin,  so  long  as  they  avoid  the  field  of 
Oils,  Mines  or  Kubbers,  where  fabulous  monsters  breed  and  delude 
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the  unwary  sportsman.  Undoubtedly  there  will  be  room,  now  and 
in  the  future,  for  the  issue  of  many  fresh  Dominion  securities,  which 
furnish  more  pleasant  pillows  for  the  investor  to  sleep  upon  than  even 
the  most  seductive  of  industrial  stocks.  Moreover,  the  Dominions 
are  in  one  sense  at  an  advantage,  even  over  the  British  Government, 
whose  long  list  of  war  loans  is  now  rather  confusing  to  the  uninitiated. 
We  do  not  yet  paper  our  walls  with  Consols,  but  if  wall-paper  goes 
up  and  Consols  go  down  any  more,  they  may  make  a  cheap  and 
effective  frieze  for  the  new  working-class  villas.  These  things,  no 
doubt,  will  change  in  time,  for  in  the  next  ten  years  every  Govern- 
ment in  the  world  will  have  to  consider  seriously  the  question  of 
consolidating  all  its  liabilities ;  but,  for  the  present,  the  demand  for 
new  money  is  steady  and  continuous,  and  consolidation  is  a  matter 
for  the  future. 

ANOTHER  point  affecting  Dominion  finance  directly  is  concerned 
with  migration.  There  is  great  industrial  activity  in  England,  which 
is  engaging  the  bulk  of  the  returned  armies  in  commer- 
iin  3e  and  c>aj  enterprise,  but  many  thousands  of  men  want  a 
different  kind  of  life,  and  intend  to  go  abroad ;  and, 
of  these  thousands,  many  hundreds  are  capitalists  in  a  small  way.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  their  success  will  not  only  help  the  Dominion 
concerned,  directly  and  materially,  but  their  reports  home  will  help  to 
advertise  it,  and  that  kind  of  advertisement  cannot  be  bought  or 
contrived  by  any  system  of  propaganda.  The  collapse  of  Eussia  and 
Central  Europe  will  also  tend  to  stimulate  the  investor's  interest— 
which  is  something  quite  different  from  patriotic  interest — in  the 
British  Empire,  and  for  these  reasons  the  road  seems  clear  for  a 
general  advance. 

PROUD  as  the  Institute  is  of  its  ever-growing  family,  the  latest  of 
its  children,  the  Sheffield  Branch,  seems  to  invite  special  congratula- 
tions.   How  often  during  the  past   half-dozen   years 
The  Sheffield  have  'we  of  the  Old  Country  found  no  more  fitting 
Branch.  phrase,  no  more  grateful  and  superlative  praise,  for 

the  Dominions  and  Dependencies  of  the  Empire,  than 
"  True  as  Steel  "  !  And  as  Sheffield's  steel  is  the  world's  best— as  with- 
out Sheffield's  steel  our  Empire  would  not  be  the  Empire  Lord  Morris 
so  graphically  described — Sheffield  will  know  how  to  help  in  welding 
the  Empire  metal  after  its  own  heart.  Sir  Henry  Hadow  made  a 
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very  apt  reference  to  Shakespeare.  May  we  not  adopt  a  line  from 
Polonius'  speech  to  Laertes  and  say  that,  as  with  friendship,  so  with 
the  Dominions  and  Dependencies,  we  will  grapple  them  to  our  souls 
with  hoops  of  steel.  The  inauguration  of  the  Sheffield  Branch,  which 
is  referred  to  under  Branch  Notes,  is  of  happy  omen. 
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I  dream  of  simple  things  ;  laughter  and  tears 

That  still  go  hand  in  hand,  old  customs  ceased, 

Quaint  fancies  handed  down  from  bygone  years — 

Not  poppy-fevered  visions  of  the  East, 

But  the  clean  fragrance  of  an  English  May ; 

Memories  of  saunterings  among  the  lanes 

And  meadows  scented  with  the  drying  hay, 

In  later  June  ;    when  the  slow-moving  wains 

Go  plodding  farmward  in  the  after-glow, 

With  all  the  horse-bells  ringing  merrily, 

As  once  I  heard  them  ringing,  long  ago. 

I  love  this  land.     I  chose  it  willingly ; 
A  pleasant  land  of  sun  and  plenteousness. 
But,  though  I  chose  a  bride  across  the  sea, 
She  cannot  make  me  love  the  old  home  less. 
Yet  I  could  rest  content,  if  it  may  be 
That  I  shall  see  my  country  ere  I  die — • 
One  little  year  of  England,  ere  I  die. 

GUENN  F.  NEWNHAM. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  TO   MR.  H.  R.  DENISON. 

THE  following  cablegram  has  been  despatched  by  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  to  Mr.  Hugh  R.  Denison  in  acknowledgment  of  his  donation  to  the  Jubilee 
Fund,  recorded  in  our  first  note : 

"  Your  telegram  of  21st  December  and  your  cheque  duly  received.  It  is  a  splendid 
gift  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  As  President  I  tender  you  my  grateful  thanks 
and  join  in  your  hope  that  your  generosity  may  induce  others  to  do  likewise,  thereby 
promoting  the  cause  of  United  Empire.  We  wish  you  every  happiness  for  Christmas 
and  the  New  Year. 

"  ARTHUR." 
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For  many  years  before  the  War,  the  question  of  a  system  of  well-directed  emi- 
gration from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Dominions  occupied  the  minds  of  men 
and  women  concerned  with  the  larger  interests  of  Empire.  The  rapidity  with 
which  means  of  transit  and  communication  increased  and  multiplied  during 
the  opening  decade  of  the  present  century  accentuated  the  problem  on  the 
one  hand,  while  on  the  other  it  rendered  practicable  a  closer  co-operation 
between  the  countries  of  origin  and  reception.  The  War  has  crystallised  a 
considerable  body  of  hitherto  nebulous  opinion  in  the  direction  of  demanding 
co-ordination  of  effort  in  the  matter.  Before  the  War,  the  Home  Government 
concerned  itself  chiefly  with  the  provision  of  information,  the  securing  of 
supervision  of  emigrant  ships,  and  the  tabulation  of  facts  and  figures  relating  to 
conditions  of  population  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  Any  actual  encourage- 
ment or  guidance,  offered  to  proposing  emigrants,  came  either  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Dominions  themselves,  or  from  voluntary  and  philanthropic 
societies  interested  in  the  matter.  The  stronger  bond  of  brotherhood,  wrought 
by  the  late  world-wide  struggle,  in  which  the  great  self-governing  Dominions 
took  so  noble  a  share,  has  quickened  the  spirit  of  Imperial  citizenship  in  so 
marked  a  measure  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  British  people  to  revert  to 
national  as  contrasted  with  Imperial  ideas.  The  Empire,  with  all  that  it  stands 
for,  is  the  unit  of  organisation,  and  the  population  within  that  unit  should  be 
encouraged  to  regard  the  problem  of  the  vast  partially  developed  tracts  of  the 
Overseas  Dominions  as  one  closely  related  to  themselves,  whether  they  be 
dwellers  in  overcrowded  centres  in  the  old  country,  or  inhabitants  of  the  younger, 
sparsely  populated,  rural  districts  of  the  newer  continents.  The  Home  Gov- 
ernment has  recently  enlarged  the  sphere  of  its  activities  and  has  set  up  a 
Committee  to  deal  with  emigration,  both  of  men  and  women.  With  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  War,  emigration,  as  applied  to  the  ex-Service  man  and  woman, 
demanded  special  and  immediate  attention,  the  importance  of  that  portion  of 
it  connected  with  women  being  rendered  even  more  acute  by  the  fact  that 
free  passages  for  Overseas  Settlement  may  be  applied  for  by  late  members  of 
the  War  Services. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  direction  of  organised  assisted  passages,  especially  for 
wage -earning  women,  requires  careful  handling,  and  that  one  of  the  first  steps 
to  be  taken  to  ensure  success  in  the  matter  is  the  collection  of  accurate  infor- 
mation regarding  conditions  of  employment  overseas. 

Women  Commissioners  were,  therefore,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  to  visit  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  to  ascertain 
what  openings  existed,  or  were  likely  to  exist  in  the  near  future,  for  women 
in  industrial,  commercial  and  agricultural  occupations.  The  two  Commissioners 
appointed  to  Canada  were  the  first  to  undertake  their  journey,  and  therefore 
the  first  to  present  their  Eeport.  This  document  has  recently  been  printed  and 
circulated  for  public  use. 
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Emigration  to  Canada  has  been  active  during  the  present  century.  Some 
fifteen  years  ago  the  Dominion  possessed  a  population  of  something  over 
5,000,000  ;  to-day  it  has  over  8,000,000.  Of  the  3,000,000,  of  whom  the  great 
majority  have  been  imported,  28  per  cent,  are  said  to  have  been  British, 
34  per  cent.  American,  and  the  remainder  non-English-speaking  people,  both 
from  Europe  and  Asia.  The  emigration  of  men  from  Great  Britain  has  been 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  women,  It  is  calculated  that,  during  the 
forty  years  preceding  the  War,  over  half  a  million  more  men  than  women 
entered  Canada  from  England  and  Wales,  and  in  spite  of  the  losses  incurred 
during  the  last  five  years,  men  still  outnumber  the  women  in  the  Dominion. 
The  distribution  is,  of  course,  uneven,  the  preponderance  of  the  male  sex  being 
chiefly  in  the  rural,  not  in  urban  districts. 

That  Canada  requires,  and  would  welcome,  increased  British  migration  is 
undoubted.  Scarcity  of  population  is  the  only  bar  to  the  development  of  her 
unlimited  resources.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that,  to  be  welcome,  settlers  must 
be  prepared  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  requirements  of  the  new  country,  and 
not  expect  either  to  find  conditions  similar  to  those  experienced  in  the  older 
land,  or  to  introduce  the  latter  into  the  country  of  their  adoption.  Though 
this  home-truth  has  been  stated  with  wearying  reiteration  by  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  life  overseas,  it  is  of  such  vital  importance,  especially  with 
regard  to  women,  that  its  repetition  is  desirable.  Undirected  emigration  in 
the  past  has  not  proved  a  success.  Women,  attracted  by  the  glowing  accounts 
of  the  opportunities  offered  by  a  rich  and  undeveloped  soil,  by  a  sunny  climate 
and  boundless  natural  resources,  have  too  often  been  tempted  to  uproot  them- 
selves from  known  surroundings  and  to  travel  to  the  new  country,  only  to  meet 
with  bitter  disappointment  in  their  experience  of  the  unknown  and  unex- 
pected conditions.  It  is  not  that  the  latter  are  unbearable,  but  that  they 
are  different ;  and  that  the  difference  arises,  not  from  want  of  knowledge  or 
lack  of  education  on  the  part  of  the  Canadians,  but  from  the  fundamental 
fact  that  Canada  is  a  new,  vast  and  thinly  populated  land  as  compared  with 
Great  Britain — an  old,  small  and  densely  peopled  country.  Primitive  England 
was  developed  for  us  by  our  forefathers,  two  thousand  years  ago  ;  we  live  on 
and  by  that  development.  Canada,  with  the  exception  of  certain  areas  within 
its  boundaries,  is  still  awaiting — nay  inviting — development.  Canada  asks 
that  its  daughters,  as  well  as  its  sons,  shall  not  only  be  self-supporting  citizens, 
but  shall  take  a  part  in  the  pushing  forward  of  the  greater  development  that 
the  country  requires.  In  Great  Britain,  provided  one  is  possessed  of  money, 
it  is  generally  possible  to  find  a  substitute  willing  to  do  the  work  that  naturally 
falls  to  one's  own  lot.  In  rural  Canada  no  such  surplus  labour  is  available. 
No  amount  of  cash  will  produce  the  substitute.  The  work  that  falls  to  the  lot 
of  a  particular  member  of  the  community  will  probably  remain  undone,  if  not 
carried  out  by  that  special  individual.  Each  person  must  be  self-dependent. 
There  is  no  hardship  involved,  provided  the  facts  are  fairly  and  squarely 
faced.  On  the  contrary,  the  life,  simpler  than  that  to  which  English  people 
are  accustomed,  gains  from  that  very  simplicity.  The  opportunity  for  wider 
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scope,  for  utilisation  of  special  capacity  is  sure  to  occur,  and  is  there  to  be 
taken  by  the  individual  concerned — without  hesitation,  without  the  heart- 
breaking competition  which  involves  the  disappointment  of  a  dozen  appli- 
cants for  one  successful  candidate  which  has  to  be  faced  in  the  Old  Country. 

Women  are  as  necessary  a  factor  in  the  development  of  Canada  as  are  men. 
But  they  are  wanted  chiefly  as  home-makers,  as  partners  of  men  rather  than 
as  single  units.  As  is  weD  known,  the  need  for  domestic  help  is  as  great,  even 
greater,  overseas  than  at  home.  And  with  this  difference,  that,  broadly 
speaking,  the  domestic  in  rural  Canada  is  a  "  help,"  working  with  the  employer, 
regarded  as  an  independent  individual,  requiring  consideration  as  such.  City 
life  in  the  Dominions  differs  little  from  that  of  towns  in  England.  In  country 
districts  the  differences  are  great.  Women  settlers  in  Canada  will  inevitably 
have  to  take  a  share  in  domestic  work,  not  necessarily  as  wage-earners,  but 
even  as  householders  and  employers.  Very  few  Canadian  women  fail  in 
taking  a  share  in  the  work  of  their  own  house,  and  the  stenographer  or  teacher 
who  marries  in  the  Dominion  will  expect  to  "  keep  "  her  house  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word. 

Any  woman  who  is  willing  toundertake  domestic  help,  when  other  occupation 
is  not  forthcoming,  need  never  be  hard-up  in  Canada.  The  other  occupation 
will  assuredly  turn  up  in  time  for  those  really  skilled  in  the  same,  but 
during  the  period  of  waiting  domestic  work  should  be  accepted.  Only  those 
who  refuse  this  class  of  duty  need  fear  unemployment,  or  anticipate  being 
unpopular  with  Canadian  women,  who  know  so  well  the  true  place  taken  by 
such  work  in  the  economic  growth  of  the  community  that  they  are  astonished 
at  the  inexperience  of  so  many  English  women  in  ordinary  household  tasks. 

Turning  to  employment  of  a  non-domestic  nature,  openings  undoubtedly 
exist  for  educated  women,  provided  the  necessary  training  is  taken  in  the 
Dominion.  Posts  in  connection  with  Nursing,  crganisation  of  Social  Service, 
Child  Welfare,  &c.,  are  likely  to  develop  in  the  near  future.  But  Canadians 
naturally  look  to  candidates  to  take  the  qualifying  training  specially  arranged 
to  fit  an  applicant  for  the  local  surroundings.  Skilled  stenographers  and 
competent  clerk-accountants  would  find  openings,  provided  their  acquire- 
ments are  of  a  first-rate  kind.  The  slightly  skilled  are  not  likely  to  obtain 
work. 

As  regards  agriculture,  climatic  conditions  prevent  the  employment  of  the 
whole-time  farm  woman.  Practically  all  hired  farm  labour  is  seasonal,  the 
men  having  to  turn  to  alternative  winter  work,  which  they  usually  find  in  the 
lumber  trade,  a  class  of  employment  entirely  unsuited  to  women.  But  certain 
opportunities  in  the  fruit  districts  are  likely  to  develop,  whereby  young  women 
may  obtain  out-door  work  during  six  or  seven  months  in  the  year,  provided  they 
are  willing  to  go  into  domestic  employment  in  the  winter.  In  some  provinces 
also,  farm  servants  willing  to  work  partly  in  and  partly  outside  the  farm-house 
may  be  placed.  Women  farmers  intending  to  acquire  land  should  invariably 
gain  local  experience  by  working  as  wage-earners  in  the  province  in  which  they 
propose  to  settle  before  they  decide  upon  purchase.  In  connection  with 
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agricultural  work,  the  climatic  conditions  must  always  be  borne  in  mind.  A 
five  to  six  months'  rigorous  winter,  during  which  no  field  operations  can  be 
carried  on,  and  a  temperature  of  20°  to  40°  below  zero  must  be  anticipated, 
falsifies  any  close  comparison  between  conditions  of  farm  labour  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  Canada. 

In  one  direction  British  women  possessing  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
Empire-making  may  find  an  inspiring  opportunity.  Kecent  developments  in 
connection  with  the  War  have  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  permits  to  teach 
formerly  granted  to  teachers  of  alien  birth  amongst  foreign  communities  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Western  Provinces.  In  addition  to  this,  the  rapid  settle- 
ment of  ex-Service  men  upon  the  land  is  creating  an  urgent  demand  for  a  larger 
supply  of  teachers  in  the  more  remote  districts.  The  necessity  for  more 
teachers  in  those  areas  is,  therefore,  acute.  Well  educated,  young  and  eager- 
spirited  women  may  therein  find  a  scope,  second  to  none,  for  personal  influence, 
for  work  in  moulding  the  characteristics  of  a  rural  community,  for  Empire 
building  in  its  truest  and  widest  sense.  That  there  are  hardships  to  be  faced 
in  the  way  of  isolation  and  rough  accommodation  is  not  denied.  But  since 
when  have  British  women  been  daunted  by  such  facts  ?  Local  authorities 
recognise  the  difficulties  and  are  endeavouring  to  meet  them  by  arranging, 
wherever  possible,  that  the  Eural  Nurse  and  Teacher  should  live  together. 
Such  organisation  must  come  slowly,  but  it  is  in  train. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  physical  strength  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
successful  settlers.  Women  should  not  have  sent  their  roots  down  so  low  in  the 
Old  Country,  and  its  form  of  civilisation,  as  to  be  unable  to  replant  themselves 
in  the  new.  Where  their  heart  and  real  interest  lie,  there  will  their  best  work 
and  fullest  life  be  carried  on.  The  middle-aged  are  naturally  less  adaptable, 
and  find  new  conditions  very  difficult  to  accept.  Canadian  life  is  strenuous, 
but  it  is  full,  free,  and  splendid. 

In  such  an  article  as  this  it  is  not  possible  to  describe  in  detail  the  many 
possibilities  and  drawbacks  present  in  Canada  which  should  be  placed  before 
proposing  emigrants.  The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  (C.M.D.  403)  attempts 
to  deal  with  the  main  questions,  and  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  women 
concerned.  But  it  is  desirable  to  point  out  that,  in  order  to  deal  fairly 
with  the  British  woman  on  one  hand,  and  the  Dominion  on  the  other,  a  system 
of  careful  selection  of  would-be  settlers,  combined  with  the  provision  of  the 
fullest  possible  information,  is  the  only  sound  principle  upon  which  to  work. 
The  Overseas  Settlement  Committee  of  the  Colonial  Office  is  prepared  to  supply 
all  information,  including  that  being  collected  by  its  Women  Commissioners. 
Excellent  little  handbooks  are  issued  to  enquirers  containing  specific  facts, 
political  and  social,  regarding  each  Dominion.  The  Committee  is  further 
setting  up  a  body  of  women  accustomed  to  deal  with  the  question  of  migration 
and  experienced  in  its  various  aspects,  to  act  as  its  agent  in  interviewing  and 
selecting  the  most  suitable  women  applicants  for  settlement  overseas. 

In  Canada,  the  Federal  Government  have  recently  established  a  Council 
of  Women  in  connection  with  the  Ministry  of  Immigration  and  Colonisation. 
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To  this  body  is  entrusted  the  supervision  of  Hostels  of  Reception  for  Women 
Immigrants  and  the  duty  of  making  recommendations  to  the  Department 
regarding  the  welfare  of  such  women.  The  Overseas  Settlement  Committee 
will  be  in  close  touch  with  these  Canadian  authorities,  will  receive  from  them 
information  regarding  conditions  of  employment,  demand  for  women  workers, 
&c.,  and  thus  be  in  a  position  to  give  the  most  helpful  advice  to  British  women 
who  contemplate  emigrating  to  Canada. 

The  trail  is  being  well  laid  from  the  Mother  Country  to  its  daughters  and 
sons  across  the  ocean.  It  rests  only  with  their  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Old 
Country  to  use  these  advantages  to  the  full,  not  only  in  their  own  interests 
but  those  of  Empire. 

GLADYS  S.  POTT. 


STATISTICS  AND  NATIONAL  DESTINY.* 
By  G.  H.  KNIBBS.  C.M.G.,  F.R.A.S.,  Hon.  F.S.S. 

CAN  it  be  possible  that  so  prosaic  a  thing  as  statistical  record,  which  necessarily  always 
refers  to  the  past,  has  any  real  relation  to  national  destiny,  which  concerns  the  future  ? 
One  would  be  tempted  to  answer  "  No  " — an  answer  that  would,  perhaps,  be  correct, 
were  we  to  mean  merely  statistical  record  perse.  But  of  statistics  in  its  larger  aspect 
this  answer  would  be  in  error.  For  the  word  used  in  its  wider  and  more  scientific  sense 
connotes  that  systematic  compiling  of  information,  by  means  of  which  the  arts  of 
control  can  be  guided  rationally  instead  of  empirically.  In  this  sense  statistics 
may  be  of  almost  incalculable  value  as  regards  the  future.  When  appropriately 
compiled,  they  can  reveal  the  trend  of  the  things  of  the  past  and  can  be  correlated 
with  the  policy  and  acts  of  government.  Moreover,  whenever  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that,  in  affairs,  the  future  will  be  consistent  with  the  past,  we  can  project  our 
statistical  results  onward,  with  considerable  certitude  that  they  will  be  at  least  an 
approximate— if  not  an  exact — representation  of  the  "  things  to  come."  Thus  in 
any  case  they  constitute  an  empirical  guide.  They  may  do  more  than  this.  If  from 
past  records  we  can  discover  any  correlation  between  the  drift  of  affairs  and  the 
policy  and  acts  of  government,  we  have  added  an  element  of  value  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  government,  of  social  economics,  or  it  may  be  to  our  knowledge 
of  social  control.  And,  if  we  can  interpret  this  correlation  by  referring  to  basic  prin- 
ciples, we  have  arrived  at  fundamental  truths  and  a  rational  theory  of  the  matter 
investigated. 

In  days  gone  by  monarchs  often  made  statistical  surveys  of  their  kingdoms,  in 
order  to  obtain  precise  knowledge  of  their  resources  in  men  and  material,  the  primary 
aim  being  to  estimate  their  chances  of  success  in  military  operations  against  their 
neighbours,  the  operations  usually  having  no  other  object  than  that  of  extending 

*  Paper  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  held  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster, 
on  December  9,  1919,  at  8  p.m.  ;  Sir  Charles  Lucat,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  Chairman  of  Counc.il, 
in  the  Chair. 
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their  dominion  and  increasing  their  dynastic  prestige.  The  well-being  of  the  people, 
merely  pawns  in  the  game,  was  a  matter  of  small  direct  moment.  Recent  history 
is  not  without  its  parallel,  and  proud  and  arrogant  leaders  may  promote  a  conception 
of  the  State  which  may  easily  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  monarch  and  fulfil 
similar  functions,  and  the  entire  scheme  of  national  statistical  record  will  again  serve 
the  same  fundamental  purpose — the  gauging  of  the  chance  of  success  or  failure  in  a 
scheme  for  acquiring  world-power  by  the  subjugation  of  other  peoples.  When  the 
alternatives  are  "  Weltmacht  oder  Niedergang  "  statistics  may,  or  as  history  has 
shown  may  not,  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

With  this  type  of  application  of  statistical  knowledge,  however,  we  are  not  here 
specially  concerned  :  but  it  is  not  unimportant  to  remember  that  it  may  be  pressed 
into  the  service  of  man  (in  the  mass),  instead  of  into  the  service  of  any  monarch, 
for  the  purpose  of  his  personal  aggrandisement.  And  it  has  become  very  evident 
that,  if  it  can  be  made  to  render  this  sinister  service,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  utilise 
it  in  the  interests  of  the  people  themselves.  For  in  the  last  analysis,  statistics  are 
essential  for  any  systematic  and  intelligent  survey  of  affairs,  and  its  results,  rightly 
used,  can  undoubtedly  be  made  to  answer  questions  of  high  public  importance.  And 
the  object  of  this  address  is  to  focus  attention  on  this  aspect  of  the  matter  :  in  short, 
to  lead  to  a  realisation  of  the  fact  that,  if  statistics  are  to  be  used  to  the  best  advantage, 
they  must  be  thorough,  and  that — being  thorough — they  can  profoundly  influence 
national  destiny. 

The  complex  of  relations  subsisting  in  any  community,  whether  social,  economic, 
financial  or  other,  is  organic,  for  the  community  may  be  regarded  as  a  social -economic 
organism,  acting  upon  and  re-acted  upon  by  Nature,  and  moreover  influenced  by  the 
growths  even  of  its  own  organs.  Thus  the  question  arises,  "  Is  it  possible  to  derive 
any  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  the  social-economic  organism,  and 
is  it  possible  to  make  such  knowledge  of  service  in  that  criticism  of  affairs  which 
aims  at  their  better  guidance  ?  "  And  in  saying  this,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that 
affairs  are  comparative.  Thus,  in  focussing  our  attention  upon  the  general  question, 
we  have  indeed  to  remember  that  national  destiny  is  related  to  world-advance.  In 
this  way  it  becomes  more  obvious  that  adequate  statistics  are  essential  to  determining 
our  place  in  world  affairs,  or  the  drift  of  our  nation  in  respect  of  the  general  movement 
of  a  rapidly  changing  world. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  truism  that  the  destiny  of  a  people  "  lies  on  the  knees  of  the  gods," 
and  they  are  uncommunicative.  It  is  none  the  less  true  that  a  people  destined  to 
greatness  will  give  an  earnest  of  that  destiny  through  their  national  acts.  Even 
in  the  relatively  negligible  affairs  of  the  individual,  circumspection  and  foresight 
play  an  important  role.  A  prudent  man  will  survey  and  forecast  his  affairs.  Will 
not  a  wise  nation  do  the  same  ?  Will  it  not  analyse  its  past  and  endeavour  to  shape 
its  future  in  the  light  of  the  past  1  This  then  is  our  theme.  And  here  I  may  antici- 
pate an  objection  which  wears  a  most  pious  mask,  and  it  is  this :  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  hear  "  National  Affairs  "  referred  to  as  if — -in  some  very  special  way— they  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  gods,  which  no  doubt,  bicn  entendu,  is  true.  And  it  is  true  also 
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that  the  "  Soul  of  a  People  "  is  the  most  important  thing  about  it— it  is  that  which 
supports  it  or  brings  it  to  ruin — -when  the  day  of  judgment  arrives  for  the  people. 
But  in  national  affairs,  as  in  personal,  idleness  or  indifference  is  no  excuse,  even  if 
disguised  as  a  proper  faith  in  the  gods,  or  the  God  of  gods.  The  sober  truth  is  that 
we  do  well  to  trust  in  God  only  when  we  take  care  to  "keep  our  powder  dry."  If 
we  do  our  best  to  watch  over  and  guide  our  national  drift,  we  may  then  without 
impiety  put  our  trust  in  the  Hidden  Power. 

Before  considering  the  question  before  us  in  any  detail  let  us  glance  for  a  moment 
at  the  significance  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  In  a  manner  before  unknown,  it 
has  been  demonstrated  to  mankind  that  as  no  man  liveth  to  himself,  so  no  nation 
liveth  to  itself.  The  interests  of  nations  may — it  is  true — clash  ;  they  constitute, 
nevertheless,  in  some  and  most  important  sense  a  solidarity.  Disaster  is  not  inflicted 
upon  any  one  of  them  without  injuring  all :  the  true  interests  of  any  one  people  are 
probably  the  interests  of  mankind-  The  affairs  of  nations  have  become  so  interwoven, 
that  if  the  well-being  of  one  people  is  deeply  injured,  that  of  others  is  by  no  means 
left  untouched.  The  devastation  of  one  is  a  hurt  to  all,  though  unfortunately  it 
may  bs  necessary  to  inflict  it.  And  in  this  connection  it  is  not  useless  to  remember 
that  effects  may  be  psychical  as  well  as  physical  :  they  may  touch  material  things, 
or  ethical,  and,  because  of  the  latter,  may  be  very  far-reaching  in  their  effects. 

May  I  now  draw  attention  to  one  point  of  great  moment  in  considering  the 
importance  of  the  question  under  review  ?  Before  the  war,  the  increase  of  human 
population  was  such  that  one  might  well  be  concerned  with  the  future  of  the  world's 
food  supply  ;  and  so  there  arose  among  the  intelligent  the  recognition  of  the  need 
of  such  a  statistical  inquiry  as  that  now  being  undertaken  by  the  International  Agri- 
cultural Institute  at  Eome.  Through  this  inquiry,  not  only  has  it  become  more 
difficult  to  carry  on  detrimental  operations  in  regard  to  foodstuffs,  one  is  also  enabled 
to  obtain  that  conspectus  of  the  totality  of  supplies,  by  means  of  which  we  can  forecast 
the  needs  of  the  human  race  in  the  future,  and  devise  the  best  means  of  meeting 
any  shortage. 

The  Permanent  Office  of  the  International  Institute  of  Statistics  is  endeavouring 
to  fulfil  a  mission  of  an  analogous  nature  in  respect  of  great  branches  of  statistics. 
The  colossal  efforts  at  devastation  during  the  past  five  years  have  resulted  in  a  waste 
of  material,  of  the  energies  and  lives  of  human  beings,  the  scale  of  which  was  un- 
paralleled in  the  course  of  history.  And  the  sad  feature  of  this  experience  is  that  it 
has  been  revealed  at  the  same  time  that  the  world's  resources  are  by  no  means  unlimited. 
Whatever  discoveries  the  future  may  have  in  store,  this  must  remain  true.  The 
present  population  of  the  world — some  seventeen  hundred  millions — seems  relatively 
small,  a  mere  handful  on  a  large  surface.  And  yet  a  rate  of  increase  of  population 
even  so  small  as  1  per  cent,  per  annum  means  trouble  within  but  a  few  centuries. 
It  seems  but  a  small  rate  of  increase ;  and  from  the  anti-Mai thustan  standpoint  it 
is  deplorably  small.  Yet  such  a  rate  cannot  possibly  continue  unchecked  for  five 
centuries  unless  astounding  discoveries  are  made  in  modes  of  feeding  and  keeping 
in  health  the  human  organism.  And  this  is  one  of  the  facts  that  teaches  us  that 
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we  must  look  ahead.  While  it  is  right  that  we  should  face  the  future  with  expectant 
hope,  and  with  faith  in  human  destiny,  these  afford  no  warrant  for  neglect  to  consider 
our  drift  and  to  shape  our  affairs  accordingly,  for  the  matters  just  referred  to  touch 
the  very  foundations  of  the  social  organism. 

There  is,  on  the  part  of  all  thinking  men  at  the  present  time,  a  feeling  that  we 
are  moving  towards  some  important  change  in  the  social-economic  organism,  although 
no  one  appears  to  see  clearly  whither  we  are  drifting.  The  wave-beats  on  the  shoreless 
sea  of  Time  are  not  unfelt  by  those  whose  minds  are  attuned  to  the  wider  issues  of 
Life.  The  "  things  to  come  "  are  already  pulsing  in  the  present :  and  we  feel  rather 
than  know  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  momentous  changes.  The  scale  of  losses  in  the 
recent  war  was  such  that  the  credit  of  the  future  had  to  be  hypothecated  ;  and,  in 
reliance  upon  the  possibilities  of  future  production  transcending  the  needs  of  the 
moment,  we  have  gone  on  in  hope,  as  one  that  trusts  his  debtor  even  when — as  things 
stand  at  the  moment  of  inquiry — he  is  bankrupt.  Some  seem  to  think  that  we  may 
repudiate  our  indebtedness,  but  that  is  no  real  escape,  and  will  bring  serious  conse- 
quences in  its  train.  We  must  face  our  difficulty,  and  suffer  such  readjustment  as 
the  situation  requires,  even  though  its  scale  be  commensurate — as  it  must  be — to 
the  loss  inflicted  on  mankind  by  the  unscrupulousness  of  vaulting  ambitions. 

It  is  when  we  consider  matters  of  this  kind  that  we  are  better  able  to  realise  tha 
our  past  and  characteristic  neglect  to  survey  national  affairs  is  quite  inappropriate 
in  regard  to  our  future.  If  as  an  Empire  we  are  to  maintain  a  vital  connection  between 
the  different  parts,  and  to  play  a  worthy  role  in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  we  cannot 
afford  to  continue  our  neglect  and  must  now  make  good  what  was  alone  worthy  of, 
and  needed  for,  our  place  in  human  affairs.  In  short,  we  shall  need  a  conspectus 
of  the  activities  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  showing  the  relation  of  each  to  the  whole ; 
without  this  there  cannot  be  such  a  thing  as  the  intelligent  observation  of  its  affairs. 
And  this  conspectus  will  need  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  all  publicists  and  those  who  take 
a  real  interest  in  affairs.  Data  that  will  reveal  how  we  stand  at  every  moment,  and 
in  which  direction  things  are  drifting,  are  a  prime  requisite,  for  in  so  far  as  our  nation 
is  virile,  so  will  it,  presumably,  have  the  power  of  controlling  events  and  shaping 
its  future  if  it  have  the  appropriate  knowledge.  To  have  this  knowledge  it  must  survey 
piece  by  piece,  and  in  a  systematic  way,  the  movement  of  its  affairs.  As  time  goes 
on  and  this  survey  develops,  not  only  will  it  be  perceived  whether  the  drift  is  really 
satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory,  it  will  also  be  seen — and  with  considerable  exactitude 
— what  particular  things  need  different  or  remedial  action,  how  far  one  element  of 
development  can  be  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  another,  or  what  new  elements  of 
development  are  required. 

To  carry  on  such  work  as  this  intelligently  requires  something  more  than  mere 
records  :  something  more  than  a  lifeless  body  of  Imperial  statistics.  Nor  will  it  be 
sufficient  if  it  be  limited  to  the  Empire  itself.  To  appreciate  the  significance  of 
Imperial  developments  it  is  obvious  they  must  be  viewed  comparatively  :  they  stand 
in  relation  to  the  trend  of  affairs  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  short,  the  significant 
question  may  not  be  the  rapidity  of  our  own  development,  but  its  rapidity  as  com,- 
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pared  with,  that  of  other  peoples.  The  most  fundamental  thing  about  the  statistics 
of  things  is  that  to  be  of  value  they  must  ordinarily  be  comparative  :  the  meaning 
of  events  may  lie  not  so  much,  in  themselves  taken  alone  as  in  them  when  taken  with 
their  surroundings. 

What  has  been  stated  does  not  imply  that,  even  when  we  have  an  adequate  record 
of  affairs,  any  arbitrary  fiat  can  force  development  into  a  satisfactory  position  :  that 
is  perhaps  beyond  human  power.  But  assuredly  with  such  a  record  the  various 
activities  of  the  people  can  be  better  co-ordinated,  and,  given  efficient  government, 
we  can  nationally  undertake  those  things  which,  from  their  very  nature,  are  outside 
the  appropriate  sphere  of  individual  action.  In  this  connection  one  is  reminded  of 
the  fact  that,  as  a  nation,  we  are  intensely  individualistic.  "  Let  every  man  take 
care  of  his  own  affairs,  and  the  nation  will  take  care  of  itself  "  is  practically  our  motto. 
Such  a  view  is  inconsistent  with  modern  development  of  civilisation.  Eugenics, 
in  the  wider  sense,  has  become  international.  Trade  and  financial  developments  are 
world-wide.  The  rights  of  individuals  impinge  upon  another,  and  the  clash  of 
individual  interests  is  not  always  in  the  interest  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  More 
and  more  has  State  interference  become  essential  :  it  is  aa  necessary  as  it  is 
inevitable. 

So  also  do  the  rights  of  nations  come  into  conflict :  and  the  rights  of  mankind 
as  a  solidarity  limit  the  rights  of  nations  as  the  rights  of  a  people  limit  the  right  of 
the  individuals  composing  it.  National  eudaemonism  may  involve  the  development 
of  national  hygiene  and  of  national  eugenics.  The  co-ordination  of  national  industry 
may  similarly  demand  a  large  measure  of  State  interference,  and  it  is  self-evident  that 
such  interference  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  appropriately  directed  without 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  general  drift  of  affairs.  Just  as  a  manufacturer  needs 
to  co-ordinate  the  various  parts  of  his  business,  to  consider  ita  existing  and  future 
supplies,  and  to  anticipate  the  measure  of  its  development,  so  must  a  wise  nation 
forecast  its  wants  in  respect  of  the  things  which  demand  national  action.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  to  do  this  it  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  trend  and  rapidity  of  the 
developments  affecting  the  matters  at  issue.  It  is  only  when  one  realises  this  that 
the  inadequacy  of  our  present  position  can  be  properly  gauged.  Some  parts  of  the 
Empire  have  attempted  a  fairly  comprehensive  survey  of  their  activities,  and  this 
movement  is  spreading.  Other  parts,  however,  lag  behind,  and  hence  the  survey 
of  the  whole  either  falls  short,  or  is  impossible.  And  to  make  the  whole  satisfactory 
the  advance  must  be  considerable. 

Before  considering  the  organisation  of  statistics  which  could  serve  the  purpose 
of  criticising  national  affairs  and  their  drift,  in  this  rapidly  changing  world,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  before  the  mind  a  conspectus  of  an  adequate  system.  In  the  com- 
pass of  this  brief  address  it  is  not,  of  course,  possible  to  set  out  such  a  conspectus. 
It  must  suffice  to  give  merely  the  roughest  outline  of  some  of  the  more  important 
matters. 

The  statistics  of  population  are,  of  course,  the  basis  of  all.  But  these  embrace 
not  merely  aggregates,  and  migrations  of  the  peoples,  but  also  their  constitutions 
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according  to  age,  sex,  race  or  nationality,  and  moreover  have  regard  to  all  facts 
tending  to  throw  light  upon  population-growth.  Thus  they  are  concerned  with  birth 
and  death  rates,  and  their  annual  and  secular  variations ;  with  fertility  and  fecundity, 
and  the  effect  thereupon  of  age,  race,  etc.,  and  with  the  physical,  mental,  and  ethical 
well-being  of  the  peoples.  For  this  reason  anthropometry,  education,  public  hygiene, 
national  and  international  eugenics  ;  the  conjugal  condition  (as  expressed  by  fre- 
quency according  to  age  of  marriage,  divorce,  judicial  separation,  etc.) — the  phenomena 
of  birth  in  relation  to  marriage  and  outside  of  it,  the  incidence  of  disease  according 
to  age,  the  effect  thereupon  of  public  sanitary  measures,  are  subjects  for  statistical 
survey.  So,  too,  are  the  facts  of  trade  and  commerce  (e.g.  import,  export,  influence 
of  tariffs,  etc.),  and  the  effect  of  these  upon  production,  the  relations  of  capital  and 
production,  employment,  of  industrial  matters  as  related  to  wages,  cost  of  living, 
prices,  and  general  finance. 

And  then,  again,  to  determine  the  balance  of  activity,  statistics  of  the  relations 
of  pastoral,  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  other  industry  are  required,  and  the 
variation,  with  all  of  these,  of  prices  and  cost  of  living.  In  regard  to  standards  of 
living  might  be  mentioned  not  only  the  above,  but  also  the  relations  of  labour  and 
capital,  variations  in  our  constitutional  drift,  etc. ;  the  housing  of  the  people  ;  defence, 
and  other  similar  matters. 

Obviously  the  above  purview  is  only  a  mere  suggestion  of  the  scope  of  an  adequate 
national  statistical  survey,  as  anyone  who  will  trouble  to  look  at  the  annuaries  of 
South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  or  Australia  will  at  once  recognise. 

Such  an  indication  as  has  been  given,  though  not  exhaustive,  is  however  sufficient 
to  show  that  mere  collections  of  departmental  statistics  cannot  result  in  the  body 
of  statistics  required.  National  statistics  are  not  mere  aggregates  of  disconnected 
departmental  statistics,  nor  can  they  be  produced  therefrom  except  by  proper  direction 
and  co-ordination  of  their  contents.  This  is  not  an  assertion  that  departmental 
statistics  are  unnecessary,  but  it  does  assert  that  their  organisation  should  be  subject 
to  the  direction  of  an  expert,  other  than  a  departmental  head,  and  that  when  the 
departmental  requirements  are  not  adequate  for  national  purposes,  the  mode  of 
compilation  and  the  subject-matter  to  be  included  in  the  compilation  should  be 
governed  by  the  national  needs,  and  not  merely  by  the  limited  views  of  departmental 
utility. 

Every  department,  in  building  up  statistics  for  its  immediate  purpose,  should 
be  required  to  conform  to  these  national  requirements. 

The  effort  to  create  a  body  of  national  statistics  ot  any  value  cannot  be  a  Fort  uf 
side  function  of  sonic  particular  department ;  nor  should  any  department,  existing 
for  a  specific  purpose  oth*jr  than  the  statistical,  be  entrusted  with  the  general  upbuilding 
of  a  national  statistical  scheme. 

Ignorance  of  the  methodology  of  statistics,  of  the  present  position  of  statistical 
theory,  of  the  necessary  qualifications  for  an  expert  director  of  census  and  statistical 
affairs  (who  must  be  able  to  marshal  and  interpret  the  entire  body  of  facts),  is  respon- 
sible for  the  absurd  idea  reflected  in  the  opinion  that  almost  any  intelligent  official 
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can  bring  together  the  compilations  of  many  departments,  and  create  out  of  them  a 
statistical  purview  of  the  constitution  and  activities  of  a  people. 

There  should  be  a  department  of  statistics,  charged  with  all  matters  relating  to 
the  censuses  of  population  and  of  wealth  and  similar  matters,  and  with  general  statistics. 
Such  a  department  will  collect,  not  only  a  considerable  amount  of  statistics  by  means 
of  its  own  questionnaires,  and  by  its  own  authority  (the  scope  of  which  could  be  deter- 
mined by  Parliament,  with  action  subject  to  the  direction  of  a  responsible  Minister) 
it  should  also  be  the  appropriately  accredited  adviser  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  com- 
pilation of  all  departmental  statistics,  as  well  as  the  compiler  from  all  sources  of 
information.  For  this  reason  its  director  or  chief  should  be  expert  in  the  arts  of  repre- 
senting the  statistical  facts,  in  the  art  of  compiling  and  tabulating,  in  the  art  of  ex- 
pounding and  presenting  the  results  obtained,  in  the  interpretation  of  their  significance, 
in  the  mathematical  and  general  methodology  of  statistics,  in  all  applications  of  the 
theories  of  probability  and  distribution,  and  in  the  dissection  and  analysis  of  results. 

The  ability  to  discern  the  real  significance  and  appropriately  to  correlate  statistical 
results  is  of  fundamental  and  far-reaching  importance.  It  has  been  said  that  by 
means  of  statistics  one  can  prove  anything.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  misuse  of 
statistics  has  been  responsible  for  many  false  conclusions,  mostly  of  post  hoc  ergo 
propterhoc  character,  and  these  false  conclusions  come  not  infrequently  from  very  high 
places,  and  with  the  pretensions  of  an  unquestionable  authority.  And  be  it  said 
that  the  command  of  a  powerful  technique  is  in  itself  no  safeguard-  Even  mathe- 
maticians can  fall  into  grievous  error  over  questions  such  as  these,  and  attempts  to 
determine  the  relationship  of  series  of  phenomena — often  assumed  on  very  insufficient 
grounds  to  be  in  some  way  connected — border  occasionally  on  the  ludicrous.  This 
points  to  the  necessity  of  the  saving  grace  of  the  uncommon  quality  known  as 
"  common  sense  "  in  the  Director  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  must  be  obvious  that,  although  the  whole  statistical 
effort  and  its  general  presentation  must  be  controlled  by  one  mind,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  controlling  chief  to  be  equally  expert  in  every  branch  of  statistics  ;  consequently, 
the  statistics  of  allied  subjects  must  be  entrusted  to  the  direction  of  departmental 
chiefs,  who  deal  with  the  more  limited  fields  as  special  experts  therein,  and  who  must 
be  qualified  to  grasp  the  essential  features  of  the  Director's  ideas  and  apply  them 
consistently  with  the  entire  scheme. 

Here  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  advance  in  statistical  technique  has  been  so 
great  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  keep  under  review  the  general  progress  in  statis- 
tical methodology,  together  with  all  mathematical  solutions  of  statistical  problems. 
This  has  given  birth  to  a  new  journal,  Metron,  which  will  be  published  in  Rome  in 
January  1920.  This  journal  will  attempt  to  focus  these,  in  order  that  statisticians 
shall  have  necessary  indication  of  statistical  advances  throughout  the  world. 
Assuming  that  this  publication  achieves  success,  as  I  believe  it  will,  its  value  to  real 
students  of  statistics,  and  to  everyone  who  makes  systematic  and  proper  use  of  statis- 
tical results,  will  be  very  high  indeed :  it  will  be  indispensable  to  future  statistical 
workers.  And  every  detail  is  likely  to  be  improved,  for  it  is  probable  even  that 
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departmental  statistics  will  be  greatly  advanced  by  the  appointment  of  persons 
competent  to  make  the  compilations  of  their  special  subjects  conform  to  modern 
requirements,  and,  on  their  own  initiative,  to  subject — in  the  departmental  interest 
— their  results  to  critical  analysis. 

Let  us,  then,  suppose  that  an  Organisation  of  Statistics  such  as  has  been  suggested 
is  completed  ;  that  it  is  under  a  competent  Statistical  Director  ;  that  all  the  necessary 
sources  of  information  are  available  to  him  ;  that  he  is  cordially  supplied  with  requisite 
data  in  the  form  desired.  Can  he  produce  a  statistical  anuuary  which  can  afford 
help  in  the  development  of  the  people  or  Empire  that  creates  his  office?  I  answer 
unhesitatingly  that,  inasmuch  as  it  can  place  at  the  disposal  of  students  and  publicists 
the  necessary  data  for  an  analysis  of  public  affairs  in  a  convenient  form,  it  can  render 
a  service  of  the  highest  value.  It  can  offer  them  what  it  is  quite  impossible  for  them 
to  build  up  for  themselves — viz.,  a  conspectus  of  national  and  international  affairs. 
At  the  present  time  an  adequate  conspectus  does  not  exist  for  the  British  Empire. 
It  is  true  that  there  does  exist — through  private  enterprise — >a  publication  of  very 
high  value  indeed — viz.,  The  Statesmen's  Year  Book,  and  this  furnishes  some  of  the 
material  required.  I  confess  to  a  very  high  admiration  of  this  publication  :  it  will 
probably  always  be  required  even  if  an  annuary  for  the  British  Empire  is  created, 
by  means  of  which  the  authorities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  India,  and  of  the  self- 
governing  Dominions  can  keep  themselves  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  drift  of 
Imperial  affairs  and  of  their  place  in  that  drift. 

What  has  been  said  applies  generally,  and  would  be  true  in  any  case.  But  with 
the  unrest  of  the  world  and  its  financial,  industrial,  and  social  uncertainties,  it  becomes 
of  transcendent  importance.  If  we  care  for  our  Imperial  destiny  we  are  assuredly 
committed  to  that  survey  of  the  drift  of  affairs  without  which  accurate  knowledge 
is  impossible.  I  think  we  may  take  it  as  virtually  axiomatic  that  when  the  proper 
reaction  of  the  Will  follows  on  Knowledge,  things  will  be  well  with  a  people  :  their 
destiny  is  favourably  determined.  Shall  we  watch  our  national  affairs  and  endeavour, 
by  wise  appropriate  action,  legislative  or  other,  to  direct  them,  ar.d  to  intelligently 
co-operate — >as  in  the  forecasting  of  our  private  life — with  the  forces  that  tend  to 
make  or  unmake  us  ?  The  answer  to  this  lies  in  the  old  aphorism :  Quern  Jupiter 
vult  perdere,  elemental  prius. 

If  we  are  not  madly  indifferent  to  our  future,  if  national  destiny  stands  for  any 
thing  to  the  British  heart  and  conscience,  I  presume  we  will  not  leave  this  task  undone, 
for  one  can  rest  assured  that  intelligent  statistics  and  national  destiny  are  closely 
correlated. 

To  recapitulate  :  A  Department  of  Census  and  Statistics,  properly  equipped  and 
directed,  in  charge  of  a  Statistician  of  adequate  powers,  supported  by  an  appropriate 
organisation  of  all  data  derived  from  departmental  sources,  can  compile  and  analyse 
the  statistics  of  a  nation.  It  can  do  this  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  criticism  of 
the  national  drift  possible,  it  can  make  the  place  of  the  nation  in  world  affairs  intelli- 
gible, it  can  reveal  the  movements  of  the  nation  in  such  a  manner  that  these  movements 
can  be  facilitated  if  advantageous,  or  be  inhibited  if  detrimental.  Thus,  rightly  used, 
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statistics  can  powerfully  contribute  to  a  favourable  issue,  and  enable  a  great  people 
to  take  its  appropriate  place  in  the  affairs  of  that  larger  world  of  which  it  forms 
a  unit. 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper,   the  following  discussion  took  place : — 

Dr.  C.  B.  V.  DRYSDALE  said  that  some  six  years  ago  he  himself  read  a  paper 
before  the  Institute  showing  the  extreme  importance  of  vital  statistics  to  the  Empire 
in  general,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  the  Institute  would  do  something  towards 
obtaining  a  thorough  correlation  of  all  Imperial  statistics.  When  some  years  ago 
he  received  a  few  of  Mr.  Knibbs'  monographs  he  ventured  to  express  the  hope  that 
we  should  have  an  Imperial  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  that  Mr.  Knibbs  would  be  our 
Empire  statistician.  He  still  retained  that  hope.  Continuing,  Dr.  Drysdale  emphasised 
the  vital  practical  importance  of  statistical  methods  in  present  circumstances.  If 
it  were  to  be  made  a  practical  reality,  the  League  of  Nations  must  have  some  rela- 
tion to  numbers  hi  the  various  countries.  Supposing  we  had  a  League  of  Nations,  was 
each  to  content  itself  with  the  boundaries  now  laid  down  ?  If  not,  what  was  to  be 
the  guide  ?  Either  you  must  take  the  view  that  the  nations  must  content  them- 
selves with  the  territories  laid  down  and  regulate  your  numbers  accordingly,  or  say 
that  the  frontiers  must  be  represented  according  to  numbers.  It  was  clear  in  any 
case  that  we  ought  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  numbers  we  had  to  deal  with, 
and  he  suggested,  therefore,  that  before  we  could  promulgate  any  scheme  worthy  of 
the  name  for  dealing  with  these  questions  of  war  and  peace,  statistical  information  was 
essential. 

The  Hon.  E.  LUCAS,  Agent- General  for  South  Australia,  said  that  during  the  eighteen 
years  that  he  had  the  honour  of  sitting  in  the  Legislative  Council  of  South  Australia, 
one  of  the  books  which  he  found  particularly  useful  was  Mr.  Knibbs'  "Commonwealth 
Year  Book."  If  Members  of  Parliament  were  not  properly  informed  in  regard  to  the 
statistics  of  their  country  and  of  other  countries,  how  were  they  to  do  their  duty  intelligently  ? 
It  was  high  time,  he  agreed,  that  we  had  a  compendium  of  information  relating  to 
the  whole  Empire,  worked  out  on  uniform  lines.  We  wanted  to  realise  more  than 
ever  before  that  the  Empire  was  a  unit,  and  that  the  interests  of  all  its  members 
were  identical — that  we  were  one  people,  with  one  king,  one  flag  and  one  destiny. 
We  ought,  therefore,  to  correlate  the  Empire  so  that  if  there  were  deficiency  hi  one 
part  it  could  be  made  good  from  another. 

Mr.  GEORGE  Ho  WELL  said  that  Mr.  Knibbs  had  touched  on  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant problems  affecting  the  destinies  not  only  of  our  Empire,  but  of  the  whole 
world.  For  example,  Russia  was  in  a  state  of  chaos,  but  was  rapidly  coming  forward 
to  resume  a  position  in  the  world's  affairs,  economically,  politically,  and  socially.  Any- 
one who  had  studied  the  economics  of  Russia  would  realise  that  hi  the  year  2000 
the  population  would  be  well  over  five  hundred  millions.  We  were  arranging  a 
commission  to  consider  the  elimination  of  the  germs  of  disease,  which  in  the  past 
had  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  equalisation  of  population.  When  that  had  been 
done  the  populations  of  all  countries  would  greatly  increase.  He  had  made  a  proposal 
to  the  Education  Authorities  in  this  country  with  regard  to  the  future  education 
of  the  rising  population.  We  had  a  great  population  for  the  small  territory  repre- 
sented by  Great  Britain.  Canada  had  a  great  expanse.  In  Australia  we  had  also  about 
three  million  square  miles  of  territory,  and  in  that  vast  continent  of  the  southern 
seas  a  population  of  only  five  million  people.  He  advocated  a  special  school — a 
finishing  school,  as  part  of  our  education  scheme — one  Australian,  another  Canadian, 
and  so  on.  When  a  young  man  finished  his  general  education,  he  should  be  asked 
where  he  would  like  to  go.  If  he  said  " Australia,"  he  would  be  told  "Very  well, 
finish  in  the  Australian  School,"  and  so  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said  that,  in  his  interesting  address,  Mr.  Knibbs  had  laid  stress  on 
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the  necessity  for  periodically  taking  stock.  This  was  what  any  sane  and  sensible 
individual  or  firm  regularly  did.  We  should  learn  the  lessons  of  the  War.  We  needed 
to  take  stock  from  time  to  time — to  study  in  what  directions  we  were  strong,  and 
in  what  directions  we  were  weak,  and  to  see  how  each  province  of  the  Empire  could 
supplement  others,  to  consider  what  each  province  wanted,  and  how,  in  fact,  we  should 
shape  ourselves  so  that  we  might  be  self-supporting.  It  was  perfectly  clear  that 
the  first  preliminary  was  a  statistical  survey — accurate,  clearly  arranged,  and  up-to-date. 
Again,  we  wanted  some  measure  of  uniformity  in  the  Empire.  It  was  an  Empire 
of  diversities,  and  he  hoped  always  would  be,  but  we  wanted  some  general  standards 
or  we  should  fall  to  pieces.  Mr.  Knibbs  had  offered  a  sober,  simple  suggestion  for 
one  feature  of  uniformity.  We  should  have  a  common  system  of  statistics.  If  the 
Empire  was  to  go  forward  we  must  have  some  co-operation,  and  here  Mr.  Knibbs 
had  shown  us  a  way  in  which  we  could  co-operate  without  any  possibility  of  friction. 
What  he  gathered  the  lecturer  would  have  was  an  Empire  Bureau  of  Statistics  to  give 
us  material  on  which  to  form  a  judgment  with  regard  to  the  life,  trade,  and  resources 
of  the  Empire.  He  believed  himself  that  this  would  make  for  United  Empire,  and 
also,  in  a  small  but  substantial  way,  towards  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  would  be  a 
contribution  also  towards  the  League  of  Nations.  If  the  nations  all  took  stock  of 
themselves  and  their  neighbours  in  the  same  way,  they  would  learn  what  each  other 
was,  and  learn  to  appreciate  each  other.  He  asked  the  meeting  to  join  in  thanking  Mr. 
Knibbs  for  his  address. 

Sir  HAEEY  WILSON  seconded  the  motion.  It  struck  him,  he  said,  in  the  course 
of  the  reading  of  the  paper,  that  there  already  existed  a  means  of  putting  into  effect 
one  of  Mr.  Knibbs'  main  proposals,  because,  as  he  understood,  an  Imperial  Secretariat 
was  already  at  work  on  problems  which  arose  in  the,  intervals  between  the  meetings 
of  the  Imperial  Conference,  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  collection  and  presentation  of  statistics 
might  very  well  be  made  a  function  of  the  Secretariat.  Here,  at  any  rate,  was  a  body 
which,  assisted  by  an  expert  of  Mr.  Knibbs'  ability,  should  be  able  to  prepare  reports 
which  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  value  to  the  whole  Empire. 

Mr.  KNIBBS  replied  briefly,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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ON  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Lord  Jellicoe  and  H.M.S.  New  Zealand  to  Canterbury,  the 
Fellows  of  the  Canterbury  Branch  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  entertained  at  luncheon 
at  the  Canterbury  Club,  Christchurch,  the  Admiral  and  his  staff,  and  the  officers  of  the  New 
Zealand.  The  Chan:  was  taken  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Raymond,  K.C.,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of 
the  Branch,  and  the  company  numbered  upwards  of  sixty.  After  the  toast  of  the  King 
had  been  duly  honoured,  the  chairman,  in  proposing  the  health  of  the  Guests,  said  : 

"  Gentlemen,  the  toast  which  I  wish  to  present  to  you  is  one  that  in  every  assembly  of 
our  countrymen  to-day  would  be  greeted  with  acclamation  and  enthusiasm.  It  is  the  toast 
of  Our  Guests,  Admiral  Viscount  Jellicoe,  his  staff,  and  the  officers  of  His  Majesty's  Ship  New 
Zealand.  We  know  that  the  Admiral  is  here  primarily  on  a  visit  of  duty.  He  is  here 
to  advise  us  what  precautions  we  should  take  as  to  the  future  of  this  country.  New 
Zealanders  are  under  no  illusions  as  to  their  position.  They  know  that  they  are  on  the 
very  fringe  of  the  Empire,  and  that,  if  the  Navy  fails,  they  will  be  the  first  to  go.  Recog- 
nising this  dependence,  the  vast  majority  of  New  Zealanders  also  recognise  the  corresponding 
obligation  to  support  the  Navy,  and  to  bear  their  proper  share  of  responsibilities  entailed 
in  that  support.  Doubtless,  in  the  journey  which  the  Admiral  and  those  associated  with 
him  are  making,  it  is  necessary  for  them,  in  arriving  at  conclusions  on  naval  policy  and  naval 
problems,  to  take  into  account  the  total  social  and  political  make-up  of  the  Dominions 
through  which  they  pass.  Each  Dominion  has  ita  own  peculiar  characteristics.  Our 
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guests  will  find  in  this  Dominion  a  unitary  system  of  government  in  contrast  with  the  federal 
systems  prevailing  in  other  Dominions.  They  will  find  here  a  nation  almost  entirely  of 
pure  British  stock,  and  they  will  find  a  freedom  from  racial  problems.  They  will  find  a 
country  small  in  area,  but  with  a  great  littoral  and  with  excellent  fisheries  ;  a  country  which 
we  devoutly  hope  will  produce  seamen  for  our  Navy  and  Mercantile  Marine.  Even  in  the 
South  Island,  in  the  Provinces  of  Canterbury  and  Otago,  we  hope  that  there  will  be  much 
to  interest  them.  Each  of  these  Provinces  has  its  own  peculiar  history ;  each  has  experi- 
enced reactions  against  some  of  the  ideals  of  its  original  founders,  yet  each  bears  indelible 
traces  of  those  high  principles  which  inspired  those  founders.  We  in  Canterbury — the 
Canterbury  Branch  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute — the  first  Overseas  Branch  of  the  Insti- 
tute, extend  the  most  cordial  greetings  to  our  guests,  and  wish  them  long-continued  success 
in  their  glorious  calling." 

After  the  toast  had  been  honoured  with  much  enthusiasm,  Admiral  Jellicoe  replied  as 
follows : 

I  must  first  express  on  my  own  behalf,  and  on  behalf  of  the  officers  of  my  staff,  and  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  New  Zealand — all  of  us  representatives  of  the  British  Navy  as  a  whole 
— our  grateful  thanks  for  the  kind  words  spoken  by  the  Chairman,  and  for  the  kind  recep- 
tion accorded  to  them  by  the  members  present.  We  are  accustomed  now  to  hearing  enthu- 
siastic words  spoken  about  the  British  Navy,  and  rather  feel  there  is  a  danger  of  our  suf- 
fering from  swollen  heads,  so  it  might  be  a  good  thing  if  occasionally  a  cold  douche  were 
applied  to  us  to  prevent  anything  of  that  sort  arising. 

I  was  reading  quite  recently  the  April  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute.  There  was  an  article  in  it  by  Mr.  Edward  Salmon,  and  curiously  enough  he  went 
out  of  his  way  to  quote  from  words  of  mine  that  I  had  used  some  time  before.  It  was  the 
only  time  that  I  had  seen  words  of  mine  quoted.  I  had  happened  to  mention  (in  a  speech, 
I  think,  at  the  Albert  Hall,  talking  about  sailors)  that  it  was  a  libel  to  say  a  sailor  had  a  wife 
in  every  port,  and  that  what  I  wanted  to  see  was  a  home  in  every  port.  He  made  use  of 
this  expression  to  point  the  moral  that  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  should  have  a  branch 
in  every  city  in  the  Empire.  I  am  sure  I  entirely  agree  with  him.  The  work  which  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  does  is  of  extraordinary  value  for  the  Empire.  As  the  Chairman 
has  said,  the  Christchurch  branch  was  the  first  Overseas  Branch,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  the 
only  Overseas  Branch  south  of  the  Line  at  the  present  moment.  Even  so,  it  is  an  example 
of  the  forward  policy  of  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  as  exemplified  in  the  motto, 
"  Onward,"  that  appears  on  the  bridge  of  H.M.S.  New  Zealand,  which  was  a  motto 
that  His  Majesty's  ship,  the  gift  of  the  Dominionj  did  her  best  to  carry  out  during 
the  recent  War.  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  as  everybody  knows,  is  out  for  unity  of 
Empire.  It  is  out  for  an  Empire  policy.  It  is  doing  invaluable  work  in  that  respect,  and 
in  these  days,  when  events  have  shown  what  unity  of  the  Empire  means — when,  in  the  early 
days  of  August,  1914,  the  world  was  shown,  and  Germany  was  shown,  what  unity  of  Empire 
means — there  can  be  no  question  of  the  extreme  value  of  any  body  which  promotes  and 
emphasises  that  union.  I  often  wonder  whether,  if  Germany  had  realised  how  the  Empire 
was  one — what  unity  there  was  between  all  members  of  the  Empire — and  whether  if  we 
had  taken  the  strong  line,  and  told  Germany  that  we  were  in  it  if  she  came  in — if  war  was 
declared — I  have  often  wondered  whether  there  would  have  been  any  war  at  all.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  very  well  that  the  world  should  realise  in  future  that  the  Empire  is  one, 
and  that  anything  which  happens  to  any  one  part  of  the  Empire  means  that  the  whole 
Empire  is  in  it,  right  up  to  the  hilt.  And  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  British  League 
of  Nations  is  the  strongest  instrument  for  peace  in  the  world  in  the  future. 

But,  of  course,  even  a  British  League  of  Nations  is  not  of  much  use  unless  it  has  force 
behind  it,  and  therefore  I  trust  that  that  force  will  always  be  present  in  the  British  League 
of  Nations,  and  that  the  force  will  quite  certainly  include  the  supremacy  of  the  sea.  I 
think  everybody  in  the  Empire  realises  that  it  is  absolutely  vital  to  the  existence  of  the 
Empire  that  we  should  be  supreme  on  the  sea.  But  though  it  is  generally  realised,  when 
it  comes  to  putting  your  hands  in  your  pockets,  people  are  not  quite  so  convinced  of  the 
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necessity  of  keeping  up  that  supremacy.  And  in  the  days  to  come  money  is  likely  to  be 
very  tight,  and  it  will  be  a  great  temptation  to  people  who  are  governing  the  country,  and 
who,  for  very  proper  reasons,  think  that  they  are  the  best  people  to  govern  the  country 
and  the  Empire — it  is  quite  natural  that  those  people  should  feel  that  asking  for  money 
to  keep  up  a  supreme  British  Navy  is  not  the  best  way  of  keeping  themselves  in  power. 
You  cannot  help  sympathising  with  that  feeling  occasionally. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  realised  how  the  heart  of  the  Empire — which  is  at  present,  and 
will  remain  for  some  years  to  come,  the  United  Kingdom — and  London  the  particular  town 
in  the  United  Kingdom — how  the  heart  of  the  Empire  is  absolutely  dependent  on  sea  power. 
I  was  asked  to-day  why  it  was  necessary  during  the  War  to  send  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company's  vessels,  particularly  the  Rotorua,  up  the  Channel  from  Plymouth,  when  she  had 
a  cargo  valued  at  something  like  a  million  sterling  in  the  way  of  frozen  meat — why  it  was 
necessary  to  send  the  ship  up  the  Channel  in  face  of  the  German  submarine  menace ;  the 
reply  was  that  you  cannot  feed  London  in  any  other  way.  The  question  was 
raised  before  the  War  as  to  how  far  East  Coast  ports,  and  particularly  London,  could 
be  supplied  by  rail  from  Western  ports,  and  it  was  reported  that  even  if  the  ports  in 
the  West  were  developed,  the  rail  communication  was  incapable  of  dealing  with  the  neces- 
sary supplies  to  feed  London. 

The  question  was  naturally  further  investigated  during  the  War,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Admiralty,  but  the  difficulties  of  developing  Western  ports  and  railways  were  then 
greater  than  ever,  and  little  could  be  done,  and  that  is  the  reason  that  the  food  had  to  go 
up  the  Channel,  at  immense  strain  to  our  naval  resources,  during  the  late  War.  And  that 
is  why  I  say  that  the  heart  of  the  Empire  is  more  dependent  on  sea  power  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  Empire,  and  in  England  people  are  beginning  to  realise  it.  Out  here,  I 
think  New  Zealanders  realise  that  they  are  dependent,  if  not  for  security,  at  any  rate  for 
prosperity,  on  sea  power ;  security,  of  course,  if  such  a  thing  happened  as  invasion  ;  pros- 
perity certainly,  because  your  trade  cannot  leave  or  enter  your  shores  unless  our  Navy  is 
supreme  and  can  keep  the  ocean  roads  open.  I  had  to  state  on  one  occasion  (in  1917) 
that  we  were  carrying  on  the  War  as  if  we  had  command  of  the  sea.  We  had  not  got  it. 
The  German  submarines  had  it  at  the  moment ;  and  yet  we  were  sending  troops  overseas 
by  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  sending  supplies  after  them  in  entire  dis- 
regard of  the  fact  that  we  had  not  command  of  the  sea.  It  was  courageous,  but  laid  an 
infinite  strain  upon  the  Navy,  and  it  was  a  very  difficult  problem  for  us  during  those  summer 
months  of  1917,  how  to  keep  the  sea  routes  open,  because  of  the  immense  menace  of  the 
German  submarine.  One  never  knows  in  future  what  sort  of  new  menace  may  be  opened 
up  on  the  sea.  There  are  other  things  besides  submarines  that  may  cause  trouble  in  the 
future,  and  therefore  I  always  hope  that  the  warnings  of  Naval  Officers,  who  are  in  a  position 
to  know  what  dangers  may  confront  us  (that  is  to  say,  the  Sea  Lords  at  the  Admiralty),  I 
always  hope  that  attention  will  be  paid  to  then-  warnings,  and  that,  backed  up  by  the  efforts 
of  people  in  the  Dominions  overseas,  the  British  Navy  will  be  kept  supreme  on  the  sea  in 
spite  of  any  ideals  which  may,  or  may  not,  come  to  fulfilment. 
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CANADA. 

The  Prince  Of  Wales' S  Ranch. — The  Beddingfield  Ranch,  west  of  High  River,  which 
has  been  purchased  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country, 
having  been  taken  up  first  as  a  homestead  in  1883.  It  consists  of  1,600  acres  of 
freehold  and  leases.  It  is  believed  that  most  of  the  stock  at  present  on  the  ranch 
will  be  disposed  of,  and  a  selection  of  suitable  animals,  consisting  of  pure-bred  Short- 
horn cattle,  pure-bred  Shropshire  sheep,  and  a  few  thoroughbred  horses  from  His  Royal 
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Highness's    farm    in    England,     sent     out     to     stock     the     ranch.       Ex-service     men, 
both  Imperial  and  Canadian,  are  to  be  employed  on  the  ranch. 

Emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom. — During  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year 
1919-20,  that  is  to  say  from  April  1  to  September  30  inclusive,  the  number  of  settlers 
entering  Canada  from  the  United  Kingdom  was  33,597  compared  with  1,642  during 
the  same  period  in  1918.  In  the  four  years  preceding  March  31,  the  total  emigration 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Dominion  was  only  30,036,  this  small  total  being 
attributed  to  the  War.  The  record  number  of  British  settlers  went  to  Canada  in 
1912-13,  when  the  total  was  15J.542.  It  is  expected  that  when  shipping  becomes 
normal  again,  there  will  be  a  still  larger  increase  in  the  number  of  settlers  leaving 
the  Mother  Country  to  settle  in  Canada. 

Pine  Tobacco  Crop  in  Ontario. — The  Ontario  crop  has  been  harvested  without 
damage  by  frosts  this  year,  and  is  the  largest  and  best  crop  that  the  Province 
has  produced  for  some  years.  The  Tobacco  Division  began  the  work  of  securing 
the  exact  acreage  planted  to  tobacco  each  year  in  1916,  and  has  issued  an  annual 
report  each  autumn.  The  total  acreage  for  all  varieties  in  all  tobacco-growing  dis- 
tricts of  Ontario  amounts  to  9,226  acres,  which  it  is  estimated  will  yield  10,709,400  Ib. 

Position  of  the  Dominion  Fisheries. — Canada  is  said  to  have  the  most  extensive 
and  best  stocked  fishing  waters  in  the  world.  They  include  6,000  miles  of  Atlantic 
and  7,000  miles  of  Pacific  coast,  as  well  as  220,000  square  miles  of  fresh  water.  Her 
territorial  fishing  grounds  extend  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  from  the  Fraser  River  to  Prince  Rupert  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  besides  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  other  inland  waters.  The  fishery  equipment 
is  worth  £7,433,865,  and  there  are  as  many  as  60  fish  hatcheries.  The  fleet  is  com- 
posed of  2,055  vessels  and  42,236  small  boats,  manned  by  71,646  men,  in  addition 
to  22,808  employed  on  shore,  and  744  fishing  without  boats.  The  fishery  value  in 
1917-18  was  estimated  at  over  two  hundred  millions  sterling. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Resumption  of  P.  &  0.  Sailings. — It  is  hoped  that  the  P.  &  0.  Company's 
regular  fortnightly  mail  service  with  Australia  will  be  resumed  after  the  projected 
sailing  of  the  Mantua  from  the  Thames  on  January  3.  This  vessel  will  be  the 
second  of  the  Company's  "  M  Class  "  mail  ships  to  be  reconditioned  after  war  service, 
the  first  being  the  Morea,  which  sailed  from  the  Thames  on  October  18  for  Australia. 
The  Mantua,  which  had  been  used  as  a  mercantile  cruiser  during  the  War,  was  released 
by  the  Government  soon  after  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  and  has  since  been  at 
Barrow,  undergoing  the  necessary  alterations  before  resuming  passenger  service.  It  is 
expected  that  the  two  ships  Naldera  and  Narkunda,  which  were  partially  fitted 
by  the  Government  as  mercantile  cruisers,  will  shortly  be  available  for  the  Australian 
Mail  service,  and  the  Delta  and  the  China,  which  were  employed  as  hospital  ships,  are 
now  being  reconditioned  in  London.  The  Company  stated  recently  that  the  usual 
mail  services  to  China  and  India,  as  well  as  to  Australia,  will  be  re-established  as 
soon  as  the  necessary  ships  are  released  by  the  State. 

Irrigation  Farms  in  New  South  Wales. — The  scheme  embarked  upon  by  the  New 
South  Wales  Government  for  settling  1,500  soldiers  on  the  Irrigation  Area  at  Griffith 
within  a  period  of  two  years  is  meeting  with  success.  A  number  of  soldiers  have 
already  obtained  full  possession  of  their  blocks,  and  the  outlook  is  most  encouraging. 
The  conditions  of  settlement  are,  that  the  ex-soldier  who  wishes  to  take  up  dairy 
farming,  or  au  orchard,  must  satisfy  the  Commissioners  that  he  has  the  necessary 
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qualifications.  He  will  then  be  subject  to  three  months'  probation  on  the  settlements, 
and  his  right  to  acquire  a  farm  will  be  based  upon  the  results  of  his  apprenticeship. 
During  his  preliminary  training  he  will  be  paid  award  rates  for  that  class  of  work, 
less  cost  of  board  and  residence.  One  hundred  soldiers  are  at  present  going  through 
this  period  of  probation,  and  are  doing  well  in  the  work  of  clearing  the  farms  and 
preparing  the  land  for  cultivation.  Settlers  receive  advances  as  provided  in  the  N.S.W. 
Returned  Soldiers'  Settlement  Act.  This  includes  £625  for  clearing,  fencing,  draining 
and  water  supply,  the  purchase  of  stock  and  implements,  and  the  erection  of  buildings. 
In  addition  to  this,  advances  are  made  from  time  to  time  as  are  found  necessary  to 
bring  the  farm  to  a  proper  state  of  production,  always  provided  the  settler  does 
his  part  intelligently  and  energetically.  The  N.S.W.  Government  is  also  taking  over 
between  40,000  and  50,000  acres  of  what  is  recognised  as  one  of  the  best  grazing 
areas  of  the  Riverina,  for  the  purpose  of  soldier  settlements,  together  with  2,000 
acres  of  orchard  country  in  the  Hawkesbury  district.  It  is  understood  that  the 
latter  will  split  up  into  about  51  orchard  farms,  and  ex-service  men  are  to  be  em- 
ployed at  award  rates  to  prepare  the  farms. 

Drought  in  New  South  Wales. — It  appears  that  the  reports  concerning  the  drought 
conditions  in  New  South  Wales  have  been  exaggerated,  and  it  is  now  announced  that 
the  statements  as  to  towns  being  deserted  are  entirely  without  foundation.  The 
railway  system  which  covers  the  whole  of  the  eastern  and  central  districts  of  the 
State,  as  well  as  portions  of  the  western  districts,  is  running  an  uninterrupted  normal 
service,  and  although  there  has  been  very  considerable  movement  of  stock  to  grass 
lauds  In  the  eastern  district,  this  is  the  usual  resource  of  pastorah'sts  in  dry  spells. 
While  the  year  is  undoubtedly  a  bad  one,  the  drought  is  not  regarded  as  being  more 
severe  than  that  of  1902,  and  preparations  for  resisting  the  present  drought,  and  minimising 
its  effects,  are  much  more  complete  now  than  they  were  then.  There  have  been 
scattered  thunder-storms  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  it  is  officially  reported 
that  conditions  show  signs  of  improvement 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Cook  Anniversary  Celebrations. — Captain  J.  R.  Kirk,  M.B.E.,  Hon.  Corresponding 
Secretary  at  Gisborne,  writes  as  follows : — "  On  October  8,  local  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  celebrated  the  150th  Anniversary  of  the  landing  of  Captain  Cook 
on  the  soil  of  Poverty  Bay.  The  gathering  was  attended  by  about  two  thousand  people, 
and  is  the  largest  ever  present  at  a  Cook  Anniversary  gathering.  As  Official  Representative 
here  of  the  Institute,  I  presided ;  but  opportunity  was  taken  of  the  visit  of  Mr.  H.  H. 
Wall  to  the  district  to  get  him  to  lay  a  wreath  on  the  Cook  Monument  on  behalf  of 
the  Institute,  while  Mr.  John  Saxon  Barton,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  delivered  an 
address  appreciative  of  the  great  and  intrepid  navigator.  All  the  local  bodies  of  the 
district,  together  with  the  Navy  League,  Overseas  Club,  Victoria  League,  Veterans, 
Returned  Soldiers'  Association,  Poverty  Bay  Institute  and  Schools  were  represented,  and 
tendered  floral  emblems  as  a  tribute  of  respect  and  admiration  for  the  memory  of  the 
gallant  Englishman  who  secured  these  islands  for  the  Empire." 

SOUTH   AFRICA. 

Mail  Service  re-established  with  Great  Britain. — The  Union-Castle  Company  states 
that  the  regular  weekly  mail  service  between  Southampton  and  South  African  ports 
has  practically  been  resumed  already,  though  it  will  probably  be  some  time  before 
conditions  are  normal  hi  regard  to  securing  passages,  owing  to  the  long  waiting  list 
of  those  wishing  to  return  home  to  South  Africa.  There  are  said  to  be  some  14,000 
names  on  the  Company's  waiting  list  at  the  present  time.  The  ships  now  available 
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for  the  South  African  mail  service  number  four,  and  the  addition  of  three  others 
is  expected  very  shortly.  The  steamers  were  employed  during  the  War  either  as 
mercantile  cruisers  or  aa  troopships,  and  played  a  prominent  part  in  transporting 
British  and  American  troops  to  Mesopotamia,  and  also  in  conveying  American  troops 
across  the  Atlantic.  The  vessels  of  the  "  Intermediate  "  class  were  mostly  used  as  hospital 
ships. 

Diplomas  for  Women. — The  Transvaal  University  College,  Pretoria,  is  establishing 
a  two  years'  diploma  course  for  women  in  dairying,  horticulture  and  poultry,  a  generous 
gift  of  £1,500  a  year  for  three  years  having  been  made  to  the  University  for  this 
purpose.  This  is  an  excellent  beginning,  and  offers  a  reasonable  hope  of  an  organisa- 
tion of  far-reaching  importance  to  the  women  of  the  country.  The  Transvaal  University 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  realised  the  urgent  need  of  educational  development 
in  this  direction,  and  on  allocating  the  funds  at  its  disposal  so  wisely. 
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Hopkins,  J.  Castell. — The  Canadian  Annual  Review  of  Public  Affairs,  1918.     Pp.  833.    Toronto  : 
Canadian  Annual  Review,  Ltd.     1919.     $6. 

"The  Canadian  Annual  Review,"  of  which  this  is  the  eighteenth  issue  under  the  Editor- 
ship of  Mr.  J.  Castell  Hopkins,  has  in  a  sense  grown  out  of  the  small  and  comparatively 
unimportant  "  Dominion  Annual  Register,"  published  during  the  years  1878-1886.  Although 
it  is  the  legitimate  successor  of  that  publication,  it  greatly  exceeds  it  both  in  merit  and 
in  the  scope  of  its  contents ;  for  whereas  the  former  was  in  the  main  a  chronicle  of  Canadian 
affairs,  the  latter  embraces  most  of  the  important'  events  in  which  the  British  Empire, 
as  an  Empire,  is  directly  concerned,  and  is  also  a  chronicle  and  critical  appreciation  of 
Canadian  affairs.  Nothing  precisely  similar  is  published  in  any  other  country,  the  nearest 
approach  being  the  British  "  Annual  Register,"  which  is  more  a  compendium  of  facts 
than  a  thoughtful,  readable,  and  logically-presented  review  of  the  world's  history.  On 
various  occasions  we  have  called  attention  to  the  "  Canadian  Annual  Review,"  and  emphasised 
its  importance  as  a  book  of  reference  that  should  be  in  every  well-equipped  library,  and 
in  the  collections  of  many  private  individuals  and  business  firms.  The  present  edition 
fully  confirms  our  opinion. 

Mr.  Castell  Hopkins  opens  his  "  Review "  with  an  account  of  the  last  stages  of  the  War, 
and  of  the  part  taken  by  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States.  This  occupies  some 
250  pages  of  closely  printed  matter  and  contains  everything  that  is  of  moment,  political, 
sociological,  and  military,  in  connection  with  the  events  of  1918.  The  opening  section  is 
followed  by  chapters  on  Socialism  and  the  Labour  Problem,  in  which  there  is  an  important 
section  dealing  with  the  rise  and  growth  of  Bolshevism,  and  by  two  chapters  on  the 
Canadians  at  the  Front,  and  Canada's  War  Government  and  National  Policy  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  fully  half  the  volume  is  occupied  with  affairs  of  interest  to  others 
than  Canadians.  The  other  sections  deal  with  purely  Canadian  matters  and  form  an  in- 
valuable record  of  Dominion  affairs. 

De  Samichrast,  F.  C. — The  Making  of  America.    Pp.  343.     London  :     P.  S.  King  &  Sons.     1919. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  an  Englishman  who  is  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Harvard  University  and  writes,  therefore,  not  only  with  peculiar  insight  into  the  American 
point  of  view — an  insight  that  has  been  lacking  in  certain  British  historians — but  also 
with  a  full  understanding  of  the  past  history  of  this  country.  Mr.  De  Sumichrast's  ambition 
in  publishing  this  volume  has  been  to  enable  Britons  to  understand  the  evolution  of  the 
great  Republic  of  the  West,  to  know  how  separation,  both  political  and  social,  came  about, 
and  how  gradually  the  two  nations  drew  together  again  and  learned  to  appreciate  each 
other,  after  a  century  of  more  or  less  painful  estrangement  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
but  more  largely  on  the  American  side.  It  is  clear  from  Mr.  de  Sumichrast's  narrative 
that  much  of  the  ill-feeling  towards  Great  Britain  that  especially  characterised  the  period 
of  the  American  Civil  War,  and  thereafter  for  some  years,  was  due,  in  large  part,  to  the 
illogical  behaviour  of  Britons  themselves  and  to  the  attitude  of  the  British  Government 
towards  the  young  Republic,  then  in  the  throes  of  internal  regeneration.  Probably,  however, 
the  author  does  not  take  sufficient  account  of  the  Irish  element  in  America  in  connection 
with  the  ill-feeling  that  existed  in  the  United  States,  nor  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the 
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same  element  as  a  discordant  factor  in  the  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
But  on  the  whole,  "  The  Making  of  America  "  presents  a  very  fair  account  of  the  events 
that  have  fashioned  the  American  nation  into  a  great  world-power,  and  the  author  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  a  successful  attempt  to  infuse  the  virtue  of  impartiality,  that  is 
so  often  lacking  in  American  histories,  into  a  book  designed  to  strengthen  the  entente 
between  British  and  Americans. 

Cranworth,  Lord. — Profit  and  Sport  in  British  East  Africa.    Pp.  xvi-503.    Maps  and  illust.     London : 
Macmillan  &  Co.     1919.     21s. 

This  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Lord  Cranworth's  former  book  "  A  Colony  in 
the  Making,"  and  is  particularly  welcome  at  the  present  time  when  attention  is  directed 
to  British  East  Africa  as  a  country  of  settlement.  Lord  Cranworth  has  written  largely 
with  the  view  of  giving  practical  information  to  prospective  settlers,  and  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  Protectorate,  to  the  cost  of  starting  farming 
and  to  the  probabilities  of  ultimate  success.  On  the  question  of  agricultural  settlement 
his  remarks  are  particularly  sound.  Unlike  others  who  have  placed  the  minimum  capital 
that  a  settler  should  possess  as  low  as  £500 — an  absurd  estimate  in  the  opinion  of  those 
best  qualified  to  judge — Lord  Cranworth  states  that  at  least  £2,000  is  requisite  for  a  man 
going  out  to  East  Africa  and  settling  on  his  own  and  farming  by  himself.  The  only 
alte:  natives  he  suggests  are  co-operation  with  three  or  four  friends  or  taking  a  job  until 
the  necessary  capital  is  saved.  In  uttering  this  warning  against  the  too  rosy  estimates 
that  frequently  flow  from  the  pens  of  interested  parties,  Lord  Cranworth  has  performed 
a  distinct  service ,  for  with  his  long  experience  of  the  country,  and  his  knowledge  of  present 
conditions,  Lord  Cranworth's  opinion  is  of  more  than  usual  value,  and  should  serve  as  a 
warning  to  those  who  would  embark  upon  agricultural  enterprises  insufficiently  provided 
with  capital.  To  the  sportsman  this  book  is  also  of  considerable  interest,  but  its  chief 
value,  as  has  been  indicated,  is  to  those  who  desire  to  know  what  are  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  the  country  and  would  appreciate  and  understand  the  difficulties  that  confront 
the  new  settler. 

Mookerji,  Radbakumnd. — Local  Oovernment  in  Ancient  India.     Pp.  xviii-229.     Oxford  :  Clarendon 
Press.     1919.     12s.  6d. 

In  a  preface  to  Dr.  Mookerji 's  extremely  able  study  of  administration  in  Ancient  India, 
Lord  Crewe  points  out  that  India  enjoyed  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  her  history  a  singularly 
complete  system  of  local  government.  Dr.  Mookerji,  although  dealing  with  a  past  era, 
demonstrates  conclusively  that  it  contains  many  lessons  for  the  present.  He  shows  that 
since  local  institutions  most  nearly  concern  the  greatest  number  of  people,  self-government 
should  logically  start  in  that  sphere,  and  thus  demonstrates  that,  in  his  opinion, 
steps  on  the  road  to  complete  responsible  government  can  best  be  commenced  from  the 
lowly,  but  useful,  sphere  of  local  government.  "  Any  form  of  provincial  or  central  govern- 
ment," he  states,  "  that  is  organised  merely  from  above,  however  mechanically  perfect  it 
may  be,  will  fail  to  take  a  real  root  or  gather  to  itself  that  vital  force  without  which 
it  will  be  a  mere  lifeless  machine,  unless  it  is  grafted  in  some  way  or  other  upon  the 
spontaneous  groupings  of  the  people  themselves  as  represented  by  their  local  pelf-governing 
institutions."  If  self-government,  he  continues,  is  the  road  to  efficiency  in  administration, 
it  should  certainly  be  applied  first  to  a  sphere  which  directly  touches  the  daily  interests 
of  popular  life  and  its  real  welfare: 

Kitto,    P.    H. — The    Province    of   Saskatchewan :  its  Development    and    Opportunities.     Pp.  153. 
Map  &  Illust.     Ottawa  :  Department  of  the  Interior.     1919. 

This  is  one  of  the  publications  issued  by  the  Canadian  National  Resources  Intelligence 
Department.  It  is  invaluable  to  those  who  desire  to  know  something  of  the  resources 
and  development  of  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan. 

Gwatkin- Williams,  Captain  R.  8. — Problems  of  the  Red  Desert.    Pp.  vii-304.-    London  :  Thornton, 
Butterworth,  Ltd.     1919.     Is.  6d. 

In  this  interesting  volume  is  narrated  the  story  of  the  men  of  the  Tara,  which  was 
torpedoed  in  the  Bay  of  Sollum,  at  the  edge  of  the  great  plateau  of  the  Libyan  Desert. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  they  were  taken  prisoners,  carried  to  Bir  Hakim,  and  kept 
there  until  rescued  by  an  Armoured  Car  Division,  under  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  Captain 
Gwatkin- Williams  relates  these  adventures  in  a  book  of  more  than  usual  interest,  because, 
whilst  it  deals  with  an  obscure  episode  in  a  great  war,  it  is  in  a  very  real  sense  a  living 
document,  and  will  appeal  directly  to  those  who  do  not  care  for  ordinary  histories. 
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The  Industrial  Development  of  the  Empire. 

ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  economic  development  of  the  world  in 
recent  years  has  been  the  steady  and  rapid  growth  of  manufacturing  industries  in  the 
great  Dominions  and  in  India.  Many  causes  have  been  at  work  to  bring  this  about. 
First,  there  is  the  economic  law  that  a  country  possessing  raw  material  in  quantity 
will  develop,  if  possible,  the  industries  which  can  use  that  material.  Then  there  is 
the  question  of  the  shortage  or  high  cost  of  sea-transport,  and  in  this  connection 
countries  so  far  removed  from  the  chief  industrial  centres  as  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
may  be  instanced.  The  growth  of  populations  and  the  establishment  and  development 
of  large  towns  has  provided  an  assurance  of  local  markets  as  a  substantial  basis  for 
manufacture.  Speaking  of  population,  India  of  course  stands  in  a  peculiar  position. 
With  plentiful  raw  materials  and  labour,  as  well  as  densely  populated  home  markets, 
it  only  had  to  reach  a  certain  stage  of  social  development  to  bring  all  these  automatically 
to  bear  upon  the  need  for  local  manufactures ;  that  point  has  been  reached,  and 
development  is  proceeding  with  redoubled  speed.  Another  general  cause  is  the 
difficulty  which  many  oversea  buyers  have  experienced  of  having  their  precise  local 
requirements  satisfied  by  manufacturers  in  Europe  or  America.  In  this  regard,  South 
Africa  has  long  been  a  sufferer.  Canada  has  had,  in  its  proximity  to  the  great  in- 
dustrial centres  of  the  United  States,  an  additional  stimulus,  in  which  both  the  spirit 
of  emulation  and  the  influx  of  capital  and  experience  have  played  very  considerable 
parts.  All  these  causes  were  in  existence  before  the  War,  but  all  of  them,  especially 
those  which  arise  from  questions  of  transport,  were  intensified  and  strengthened  by 
war  conditions,  with  the  consequence  that  the  rate  of  development  has  been  accelerated 
beyond  all  hopes  or  prophecies,  and  not  only  that,  but  many  ideas  which  might  have 
remained  ideas,  or  at  most  have  taken  many  years  to  go  beyond  the  stage  of  tentative 
enquiry,  have  taken  shape  as  flourishing  industries,  with  factories  and  machinery  in 
being  and  fully  occupied. 

The  Change  in  Dominion  and  Indian  Needs. 

The  trend  of  this  industrial  development  in  the  Oversea  Empire  has  shown  itself 
very  clearly  in  the  nature  of  the  enquiries  received  by  the  Trade  and  Industry  Com- 
mittee. Canada,  which  before  the  War  sent  numerous  enquiries  asking  for  agencies  for 
British-made  goods,  has  gone  to  the  other  end  of  the  industrial  scale,  and  those  queries 
which  emanate  from  the  Dominion  at  the  present  time  are  almost  wholly  concerned  with 
the  sale  of  Canadian  manufactured  goods  in  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  especially 
in  connection  with  India  and  British  possessions  and  spheres  of  influence  in  Asia. 
India,  in  the  pre-war  period,  provided  a  large  volume  of  enquiries,  90  per  cent,  of  which 
were  in  respect  of  the  disposal  of  raw  material  from  India  in  this  country.  During 
the  year  1919,  these  have  sunk  to  less  than  20  per  cent.,  the  remainder  including  a 
few  agency  enquiries  but  consisting  chiefly — about  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  in  fact — 
of  enquiries  for  machinery  and  information  in  respect  to  the  establishment  of  new 
industries.  Enquiries  from  Australia,  which  before  the  War  asked  for  machinery 
and  agencies  in  about  equal  proportions,  are  now  divided,  in  that  the  newly  developed 
parts  of  the  Commonwealth  are  enquiring  as  to  the  disposal  of  raw  material,  whilst 
the  established  centres,  though  still  sending  agency  enquiries,  are  mainly  interested 
in  plant  and  machinery.  From  other  information,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a 
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growing  volume  of  machinery  enquiries  is  being  directed  rather  to  the  United  States 
than  to  this  country. 

In  the  period  before  the  War,  the  question  of  co-ordinating  Empire  trade  and 
organising  means  to  do  so  was  one  rather  of  academic  interest  than  of  practical  effort 
to  most  business  people,  and  the  warning  of  those  whose  concerns  gave  them  a  wider 
view  of  such  matters  (amongst  whom  the  Institute  was  always  prominent),  was  a 
voice  crying  in  an  uncomprehending  wilderness.  The  War  and  its  rapid  development 
of  economic  thought  and  action  brought  illumination  on  this  topic,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  and  such  bodies  as  the  Federation  of  British 
Industries  and  the  British  Empire  Producers'  Organisation,  is  at  least  an  earnest  that 
some  definite  attempt  is  intended  by  Government  and  by  the  commercial  and  industrial 
world,  in  regard  to  developing  an  Empire  attitude  toward  economic  questions. 

The  Whole-Empire  View  of  Industry. 

But  if  the  attitude  at  home,  before  the  War,  was  sceptical  with  regard  to  Empire 
commerce,  what  was  it  toward  anyone  who  had  the  temerity  to  suggest  that  the 
oversea  Dominions  would  develop  within  a  few  years  their  own  great  industrial  systems  ? 
Yet  this  was  the  fact  and,  rightly  regarded,  it  was  not  only  not  a  menace,  but  actually 
a  great  opportunity  for  the  manufacturers  of  the  British  Isles.  At  first,  the  attitude 
of  some  of  these  was  a  little  inclined  to  be  hostile,  but  those  who  saw  with  any  accuracy 
into  the  future  rapidly  became  convinced  of  the  advantage  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole, 
and  to  their  individual  firms,  of  effectual  participation  by  them  in  this  movement, 
wherever  it  showed  promise  of  growth.  The  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  has 
preached  this  doctrine  before,  during,  and  since  the  War,  and  though  in  many  cases 
it  may  seem  to  be  preaching  to  the  converted,  there  are  still  more  unbelievers  than 
there  ought  to  be,  and  those  that  believe  do  not  always  evince  their  faith  in  works. 
The  stage  at  which  the  movement  has  now  arrived  justifies  the  statement  that  partici- 
pation in  it,  wisely  and  with  due  regard  to  the  widely  varying  demands  of  the  different 
Dominions,  will  probably  become  the  largest  factor  in  Imperial  economic  unity.  In 
many  cases  manufacturers  who  have  established  markets  will  have  to  build  branch 
works  if  they  are  to  retain  their  position  ;  in  others,  industries  new  to  the  particular 
Dominion  are  urgently  demanded,  for  which  the  initial  enterprise  and  experience  must 
come  from  this  country  or  some  foreign  one  ;  and  the  hands  which  open  up  the  source 
of  that  stream  will  probably  control  its  whole  broadening  course. 

The  question  before  manufacturers  is,  whether  or  not  they  will  participate  in  the 
opening  and  in  the  succeeding  prosperity  of  the  young  and  growing  industries  oversea. 
That  those,  industries  will  grow,  no  one  any  longer  entertains  any  doubt.  All  that 
remains  is  to  discover  in  what  way  they  may  be  made  essentially  British  in  their 
development  in  their  standards,  and  in  their  possession  of  that  intangible  but  most 
valuable  of  assets,  commercial  morality. 

Two  ways  of  bring;ng  about  a  just  attitude  toward  this  great  question  of  Empire 
industrial  development  have  recommended  themselves  to  the  Committee.  First, 
it  has  been  highly  important  that  manufacturers  should  be  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  necessity,  not  only  for  agreeing  to  the  principle  that  this  industrial  develop- 
ment should  be  made  and  kept  altogether  British,  but  for  taking  practical  steps  to 
participate,  as  far  as  their  respective  industries  are  concerned,  in  the  development 
itself.  In  each  Dominion,  and  for  each  industry,  different  requirements  appear, 
and  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  collect  for  each  enquirer  upon  these  lines,  first- 
hand, accurate  information  in  regard  to  his  particular  industry  and  its  possibilities 
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of  development  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire ;  on  the  other  side,  the  numerous 
suggestions  which  have  been  addressed  to  the  Institute  by  Fellows  oversea,  pointing 
out  opportunities  (especially  those  which  are  so  tempting  as  to  be  in  danger  of  cap- 
ture by  foreigners),  have  been  placed  before  manufacturers  and  recommended  to  their 
investigation. 

This  is  referred  to  merely  to  show  that  the  channel  for  information  is  open  to 
the  enquirer,  whether  oversea  or  in  the  British  Isles ;  but,  however  well  equipped  and 
however  careful,  information  bureaux  can  take  a  matter  no  further  than  a  certain 
point.  To  bring  this  great  movement  to  a  successful  issue  depends  not  only  on  the 
will,  but  on  the  good- will,  both  of  those  who  desire  to  see  British  industries  established 
in  their  own  part  of  the  Empire  and  those  in  Great  Britain  who  wish  to  establish 
their  branches  oversea.  The  opportunities  do  exist,  and  so  do  the  channels  for 
obtaining  sufficient  accurate  preliminary  information  to  know  whether  further  and 
detailed  inspection  is  worth  while.  The  rest  depends  upon  the  genuineness  of  the 
parties,  and  both  for  the  sake  of  Empire  economic  unity  as  a  whole,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  individuals  participating,  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  an  effort,  a  genuine 
effort,  will  be  made  by  individuals  on  both  sides. 

Training  Oversea  Students. 

The  second  important  element  in  conserving  this  movement  in  British  hands, 
is  the  question  of  education  in  industrial  matters.  The  whole  future  of  many  over- 
sea industries  will  be  in  the  hands  of  men  who  obtain  their  initial  training  in  countries 
other  than  those  in  which  they  establish  their  industries.  That  these  may  have 
every  opportunity  to  obtain  that  training  in  British  factories  is  the  subject  of  a 
special  service  of  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee.  A  full  account  of  this 
service  will  be  published  in  our  next  issue. 
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The  Institute's  Name. — In  your  November  issue  Mr.  J.  R.  Kirk  of  Gisborne,  New 
Zealand,  suggests  as  the  new  name  for  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  the  title  "  Royal 
Institute  of  Empire."  It  will  not  do,  it  is  too  clumsy.  The  title  must  contain  only 
three  words,  and  the  three  words  most  appropriate  are  "  Royal  Britannic  Institute." 
This  name  covers  everything. 

-.,..  McLEOD  STEWART. 

Ottawa,  November  24,  1919. 

The  suggested  change  in  the  name  of  the  Institute  is  a  matter  of  real  importance, 
not  only  in  regard  to  India  and  to  the  Dominions,  but  also,  I  venture  to  suggest, 
in  regard  to  our  status  in  countries  not  British.  Having  resided  both  in  a  British 
colony  and  in  a  foreign  country,  I  have  felt  that  the  Institute's  present  title  is  too 
restricted.  This  feeling  is  evidently  shared  by  many  Fellows  of  the  Institute.  I 
therefore  venture  to  submit  for  consideration  the  following  title  as  being  compre- 
hensive, and  as  entailing  the  alteration  of  only  one  word  in  the  Institute's  present 
title,  namely,  "  Royal  British  Institute." 
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Coffee  Cultivation. — I  notice  that  Mr.  Koester  has  written  you  in  reference  to  my 
advocacy  of  choice  coffee  cultivation  in  Queensland.  I  clearly  stated,  at  the  meeting 
to  which  he  refers,  that  the  absence  of  abundant  labour  prohibited  large  coffee  estates 
being  established  there,  but  that,  in  my  opinion,  much  could  be  done  by  small  holdings, 
i.e.  in  mixed  farming  let  there  be  a  few  acres  of  coffee.  I  have  a  letter  from  one  such 
smallholder  who  for  twenty-five  years  has  had  from  four  to  six  acres  in  coffee.  I 
quote  him.  "  My  yields  have  never  been  less  than  10  cwts.  clean  coffee  per  acre.  .  .  . 
It  has  always  paid  me  well.  ...  I  have  frequently  picked  20  cwts.  per  acre."  This 
small  holding  is  within  one  mile  of  the  Pacific  at  an  elevation  of  less  than  400  feet 
above  sea  level. 

My  object  at  the  meeting  last  June  in  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  was  to  make 
known  to  this  outpost  of  our  Empire,  as  one  long  familiar  with  coffee  from  all  pro- 
ducing countries,  how  welcome  in  all  markets  such  produce  as  I  have  seen  yearly 
since  1913  from  Queensland  would  be.  A  great  need  exists  for  a  large  increase  in 
supplies  of  choice  coffee,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  Mr.  Koester  stimulating  the 
production  of  such  in  Alta  Vera  Paz.  For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  had  intense 
pleasure  in  handling  this  choice  variety,  and  the  outlet  for  such  is  almost  illimitable. 

ROTTTS  FARRAB. 


ESSAY    COMPETITION. 

WITH  a  view  to  encouraging  the  progress  of  Imperial  Studies  in  the  schools  of 
the  Empire,  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  has  decided  to  award  every 
year  medals  (silver  and  bronze)  and  prizes  of  books  for  the  best  essays  sent  in  by 
boys  or  girls  who  are  pupils  at  schools  either  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  outer 
Empire.  The  competition  for  1919,  which  closed  at  the  end  of  July,  was  a  great 
improvement  on  that  of  the  previous  year,  no  less  than  424  essays  being  sent  in. 
The  adjudicator  of  the  prizes  was  Professor  H.  E.  Egerton,  Beit  Professor  of  Colonial 
History,  Oxford.  The  results,  which  were  announced  at  the  Council  Meeting  on 
November  18th,  were  as  follows : — 

CLASS  "  A."— Subject :  "  Sea  Power  as  the  Basis  of  Empire." 
First  Prize.     Silver  Medal  and  Books  to  the  value  of  £3  3s. 

Harold  Frederick  Hutchison,  the  Liverpool  Institute. 
Second  Prize.     Books  to  the  value  of  £2  2s. 

Albert  Ernest  Wright,  King  Edward  VII  School,  Sheffield. 

CLASS  "  B."— Subject :  "  The  Life  and  Work  of  Clive  as  Empire  Builder." 
First  Prize.     Bronze  Medal  and  Books  to  the  value  of  £2  2s. 

Robert  Wilby  Kershaw,  Latymer  Upper  School,  Hammersmith. 
Second  Prize.     Books  to  the  value  of  £1  11s.  Qd. 

Joint  Winners :  Alexander  J.   Smith,  Higher  Elementary  School,  Victoria  Docks,  E. 
Dorothy  Sills,  County  School,  Sittingbourne. 

The  following  have  also  received  Honourable  Mention : 

CLASS  "  A."— Gertrude  P.  M.  Rees,  St.  Anne's,  Abbots  Bromley. 
Francis  Hanna,  Stonyhurst  College,  Blackburn. 
Vera  G.  P.  Guyon,  Mortimer  House  School,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
Herbert  Betts,  Nottingham  Boys'  High  School. 
Victor  Chelliah,  St.  John's  Institution,  Kuala  Lumpur,  F.M.S. 
Leslie  W.  J.  Powley,  The  County  School,  Tottenham. 
Albert  E.  King,  Waitaki  High  School,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand 
Ronald  W.  Rodwell,  Wyggeston  Grammar  School,  Leicester. 
Leila  A.  Hurle,  Girls'  High  School,  New  Plymouth,  New  Zealand. 
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CLASS  "  B." — Ivy  Avery,  Mixed  Council  School,  Lingfield. 

Charles  G.  Addingley,  The  King's  School,  Pontefract. 

Muriel  G.  Jarrett,  County  School,  Sittingbourne. 

Leicester  C.  Webb,  Waitaki  High  School,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand. 

Douglas  Chandler,  King  Edward  VII  School,  Sheffield. 

William  G.  Oliver,  Higher  Elementary  School,  Victoria  Docks,  E. 

Alfred  Morley  Hall,  King  Edward  VII  School,  Sheffield. 


HOUSE  AND  SOCIAL  COMMITTEE. 

AT  the  meeting  held  on  November  20,  the  subject  of  the  work  of  the  Institute,  which 
had  been  discussed  at  the  meeting  held  on  November  6,  was  further  considered. 
Major  Hely  Pounds,  who  had  proposed  the  adjournment  of  the  discussion,  opened  the 
debate  in  an  interesting  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  dealt  with  the  building 
proposals  of  the  Council,  and  suggested  that  the  walls  of  the  vestibule  and  the  large 
room  should  be  panelled,  so  that  leading  historic  Empire  events  might  be  illustrated 
on  them  in  oils  or  mosaics.  He  submitted  a  number  of  suggestions  dealing  with  future 
aspects  of  the  Institute's  work:  such  as  the  fuller  use  of  the  Press — London,  Pro- 
vincial, and  Overseas — for  propaganda  purposes,  the  fuller  employment  of  lecturers 
capable  of  dealing  with  popular  audiences,  the  adoption  of  a  Junior  or  Cadet  Section, 
the  holding  of  Branch  Conferences  in  the  Provinces,  and  Quarterly  Meetings  at  the 
Institute,  to  discuss  the  current  work  of  the  various  committees,  and  to  receive 
suggestions  from  the  Fellows,  &c. 

The  Chair  was  taken  by  Sir  W.  Grey-Wilson,  and  the  various  suggestions  of  Major 
Pounds  and  others  were  discussed  by  Capt.  Slack  ;  Capt.  Wood,  who  recommended 
a  change  of  name — a  proposal  that  did  not  apparently  commend  itself  to  the  meeting 
generally — Mr.  D.  H.  Macartney,  who  referred  to  the  social  and  educational  possibilities 
of  the  Institute ;  Capt.  Grant  Webster ;  Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin,  who  spoke  in  eloquent 
terms  of  the  great  work  the  Institute  had  done,  and  of  the  possibilities  which  lay 
before  it,  as  the  inspiring  centre  of  our  Imperial  life ;  Mr.  W.  B.  Worsfold,  who  gave 
some  interesting  particulars  of  the  work  of  the  Imperial  Studies  Committee,  and  showed 
that  it  was  the  desire  of  that  Committee  to  promote  the  study  of  Empire  history  in 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  as  well  as  in  the  large  centres  of  population,  in  every 
possible  way. 

Sir  Harry  Wilson  briefly  replied  to  some  of  the  criticisms  which  Major  Pounds  and 
other  speakers  had  made,  and  assured  the  meeting  that  the  Council  would  be  glad  to 
consider  any  suggestions  that  the  Fellows  might  submit,  which  had  as  their  object 
the  welfare  of  the  Institute. 


DONATIONS   TO    THE    NEW    PREMISES    AND    JUBILEE    FUND. 

THE  munificent  contribution  of  £25,000  has  been  made  to  the  Jubilee  Building 
Fund  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  through  its  President,  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Connaught,  by  Mr.  Hugh  R.  Denison,  a  leading  citizen  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Managing  Director  of  The  Sydney  Sun.  The  gift  has  been  made  by 
the  donor  "as  a  Life  Fellow  of  the  Institute,  and  believing  in  its  value  as  a  means 
of  strengthening  the  threads  which  connect  the  various  parts  of  our  Empire  together." 


r.  Hugh  R.  Denison,  who  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  business  life  of 
Sydney,  has  for  long  been  a  generous  supporter  of  movements  designed  to  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  the  Empire.  He  gave  £10,000  towards  an  Australian  gift  battleship  for  the  Royal 
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meets  -with  an  accident  each  year. 

ONE  person  in  every  seven  a  victim  to  accident.     Many  fatal,  all  more  or 
less  serious.     These  figures  quoted  from  official  statistics  clearly  show  the 
need  for  men  and  women  to  effect  adequate  insurance.      In  the  case  of 
illness  the  above  proportion  may  be  even  greater. 

Almost  every  day  reports  of  fatal  and  serious  accidents  appear  in  the  Daily 
Press,  yet  many  people,  whilst  wisely  protecting  themselves  against  loss  by  fire, 
burglary,  etc.,  neglect  to  cover  themselves  in  respect  to  the  far  greater  risk 
of  personal  accident. 

How  would  you  be  affected  if  YOU  met  with  a  serious  accident  or  contracted 
a  dangerous  illness  ?  It  is  a  matter  which  calls  for  careful  consideration  NOW. 

An  accident  may  happen  to  you  any  day,  and  no  precautions  can  ensure 
immunity  from  disease  or  illness. 

Prudent  men  and  women  protect  themselves  by  effecting  an  insurance  cover- 
ing such  risks,  and  thus  relieve  their  minds  of  all  monetary  anxiety — an  insurance 
which  need  cost  but  a  quite  nominal  sum  but  which  assures  substantial  benefits 
none  can  afford  to  ignore. 

Send  a  postcard  to-day  for  full  particulars  of  the  "  British  Dominions  "  series  of 

insurances  issued  at  most  attractive  rates.    There  are  ten  different  tables  -vith  premiums 

ranging  from  HI-  per  annum  (covering  fatal  accidents  only)  upwards  providing  for  liberal 

benefits  which  vary  according  to  premium  and  risks  covered.    Please  ask  for  "  Accident, 

Sickness  and  Disease  "  Insurance  Prospectus. 


Head      Office  :       BRITISH       DOMINIONS      HOUSE, 

ROYAL  EXCHANGE  AVENUE,  LONDON,    E.G.  3. 

The  most  progressive  OSce  for  all  classes  of  Insurance. 

Branches  and  jj  gents  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Navy  when  Germany's  menace  became  clear.  This  was  converted  into  a  fund  for  the 
construction  of  an  Australian  Naval  College.  Mr.  Denison  was  the  principal  financial  con. 
tributor  to  the  Syndicate  which  enabled  Sir  Douglas  Mawson  to  explore  the  Antarctic, 
and  the  founder  of  the  Australian  War  Chest  Fund,  which  raised  hundreds  of  thousands 
sterling  for  comforts  for  the  Australian  troops.  He  has  subscribed  largely  to  the  Australian 
War  loans  and  many  thousands  of  pounds  to  the  Australian  Red  Cross,  the  Anzac  Memorial 
Fund  and  other  patriotic  funds.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Central  War  Loan  Committee 
and  of  the  New  South  Wales  section  of  the  Commonwealth  Victory  Loan.  He  founded 
the  United  Cable  Service  (Australasia)  in  order  to  assure  Australia  of  a  plentiful  service  of 
Imperial  and  foreign  news.  Mr.  Denison  was  a  delegate  from  the  Sydney  Chamber  oi 
Commerce  to  the  London  Conference  in  1912,  and  is  a  director  of  many  Australian  in- 
dustrial  companies.  He  has  taken  an  active  part  in  public  life,  having  sat  for  some  time 
for  North  Adelaide  in  the  South  Australian  House  of  Assembly.  At  his  stud-farm  he 
bred  some  very  successful  race-horses,  and  with  the  famous  Poseidon  won  the  Melbourne 
Cup,  the  V.R.C.  Derby,  and  the  Caulfield  Cup  (twice). 


SIXTH  LIST. 


Previously  announced     £.:•%.       !l 

Hugh  R.  Denison,  Esq. 

W.  B.  Sheppard,  Esq.         .         •., 

J.  Allen  Taylor,  Esq. 

R.  D.  Coggan,  Esq.,  O.B.E. 

Maurice  N.  Forster,  Esq.    . 

G.  Read,  Esq. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  S.  Haynes  . 

John  E.  B.  Guild,  Esq.      . 

His  Honour  J.  R.  Holmes,  B.  L 

Stanley  Buckley,  Esq. 

James  J.  Law,  Esq.  .          . 

A.  G.  Mullins,  Esq.    . 

H.  E.  Sir  George  Smith,  K.C.M.G. 

J.  B.  Powell,  Esq.     . 

Hugh  C.  Marshall,  Esq. 

A.  E.  Graham,  Esq.  . 

J.  Pooley,  Esq.,  J.P.  .         .' 

Fred  J.  Eyre,  Esq.     . 

Captain  R.  Grant  Webster 

Peter  Waite,  Esq. 

E.  G.  Walker,  Esq.    . 

F.  Norman  Riley,  Esq.       .         .. 
H.  S.  Chipman,  Esq.  .       ,'^ 

G.  Lincoln,  Esq. 

Alderman  Arthur  Bennett,  J.P. . 
National  Bank  of  South  Africa, 

Ltd 

R.  B.  Grenfell,  Esq.  . 

Wilfred  A.  Matthews,  Esq. 

A.  H.  Noble,  Esq.  (1st  instalment 

of  $50.00)       .... 
G.  Bert  Day,  Esq.     . 
H.  P.  King,  Esq. 
A.  S.  Birch,  Esq. 
Douglas  King,  Esq.    .         .         . 
J.  B.  Taylor,  Esq.      . 
Donald  Ross-Ross,  Esq.      .         . 
Sir  W.  H.  Beaumont 
H.     W.     Chambr6    Leech,   Esq., 

LL.D 

G.  J.  Innes,  Esq. 

George  F.  K.  Ball,  Esq.     . 
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J.  Alex.  Moor,  Esq.   . 

Hon.  E.  P.  T.  Hammond  . 

Q.  B.  de  Freitas,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.  . 

L.  Allerton,  Esq. 

A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.,  C.B.E. 

Captain  George  Foucar       . 

Morris  A.  Sutton,  Esq.       .         . 

H.  A.  Verity,  Esq.     . 

H.  Persse  Hudson,  Esq. 

E.S.B 

Professor  H.  E.  Egerton,  M.A.   . 

R.  B.  Hector,  Esq.    . 

British     Dominions     Emigration 

Society  .... 

Randolph  Rust,  Esq.  .         . 

Captain  H.  E.  Schwartze   . 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  P.  J.  Sproule, 

B.A 

Ernest  W.  Edwards,  Esq.  . 
H.  J.  Woram,  Esq.    . 
Mrs.  Ada  B.  Allen     . 
Collected    by    Mr.    A.    Elly,    of 

Singapore        .... 
Warren  Weedon,  Esq. 
Captain  C.  H.  Armitage,  C.M.G., 

D.S.O.  (1st  donation) 
Col.     Hon.     Sir     James     Burns, 

K.C.M.G.  M.L.C.  (on  behalf  of 

Messrs.  Burns,    Philp    &    Co., 

Ltd.) 

D.  E.  Theomin,  Esq. 

Hon.  George  Fowlds,  C.B.E. 

Lt.-Colonel  L.  E.  Barnett,  C.M.G., 

F.R.C.S.E 

John  Deans,  Esq.      .          .         . 
Alfred  E.  Harding,  Esq.    . 
J.  Alberto  Fleming,  Esq.    . 
H.  P.  Sykes  Wright,  Esq. 
A.  B.  Curlewis,  Esq.. 
L.  S.  Grachy,  Esq.    . 
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Your  Investments. 

Have    you    carefully     considered    your    present 
Investment  Position? 

Is  your   Capital   Safe  ? 

Are    you    getting  sufficient    income    return    from 
your  Capital  ? 


You  are  invited  to  join 

THE    BRITISH    INVESTORS 
ASSOCIATION,    LIMITED. 

4  London  Wall  Buildings,  London,  E.G.  2. 


Directors : 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  MORRIS,  K.C.,  P.C.,  D.C.L.,  Chairman. 

ROWLAND  F.  W.  HODGE,  Esq.,  M.I.N.A.,  M.I.C.E. 

SIDNEY  VAN  DEN  BERGH,  Esq. 

Lt.-Col.  E.  G.  H.  COX,  C.B.E. 

Joint  Managing  Directors  : 

ARTHUR  G.  COUSINS,  Esq.,  C.B.E. 

EDGAR  G.  GUBBINS,  Esq. 


A  recent  Publication  issued  by  the  Association  is  "  Underwriting 

for  the  Investor."     A  copy  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  all 

applicants  mentioning  this  paper. 
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THE  EMPIRE  SOCIAL   CIRCLE  OF  THE  R.C.I. 

ON  December  8,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Smoking  Room  at  8  P.M.  to  arrange  for 
the  formation,  at  the  instance  of  the  House  and  Social  Committee,  and  with  the  full 
and  cordial  approval  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  of  an  Empire  Social  Circle.  Col. 
Sir  George  McLaren  Brown,  K.B.E.j  presided ;  and  there  were  present  a  number  of 
representatives  of  the  various  Government  agencies  in  London,  the  Colonial  (London) 
Press,  and  Fellows  of  the  Institute.  After  a  statement  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
House  and  Social  Committee  (Mr.  E.  T.  Scammell),  the  approval  of  the  meeting  was 
given  to  the  proposal,  and  a  general  committee  was  formed  to  give  it  effect.  Among 
those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  were  the  Agents  General  of  British  Columbia, 
Ontario,  and  Quebec,  and  representatives  of  New  South  Wales,  New  Brunswick,  Tas- 
mania, South  Australia,  and  India.  Mr.  C.  H.  Chomley  of  the  "  British  Australasian," 
who,  prior  to  the  War,  had  been  the  secretary  and  organiser  of  the  Australian  Social 
which  had  met  at  the  Institute  every  month,  and  on  the  lines  of  which  the  present 
proposal  was  based,  heartily  commended  the  movement,  and  promised  the  support 
of  himself  and  his  friends.  It  is  proposed  that  the  meetings  be  held  on  the  first  Thursday 
evening  in  the  month  at  7.30  or  8  o'clock,  and  that  the  membership  consists  of 
Fellows  of  the  Institute  and  Members  of  Government  Agencies,  and  other  offices  in 
London,  actively  interested  in  the  Empire.  The  membership  fee  for  the  Session  (October 
to  July)  will  be  5s.  The  opening  meeting  is  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  January  8 — the 
first  Thursday  being  New  Year's  Day — at  which  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins  will  preside, 
and  Mr.  F.  C.  Wade,  the  Agent  General  for  British  Columbia,  will  deliver  a  brief 
address  on  "  Some  Problems  of  the  Empire."  ^ 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  on  December  8,  the  following  resolution  was  proposed 
by  Major  Hely  Pounds  and  seconded  by  the  Chairman : — 

"  That  this  Inaugural  Meeting  of  the  Empire  Social  Circle  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  at  which  are  gathered  representatives  of  all  the  Oversea  Territories  of  the 
Empire,  begs  to  offer  to  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  its  sincere  con- 
gratulations on  the  magnificent  success  of  his  recent  tour  in  Canada.  It  further  tenders 
Ffis  Royal  Highness  a  hearty  welcome  home  to  the  Old  Country,  and  expresses  the  hope 
that  his  prospective  visits  to  other  parts  of  the  Empire  may  be  as  pleasant  to  himself, 
and  as  advantageous  to  them,  as  the  lengthened  journey,  which  has  now  so  auspiciously 
closed,  has  proved  to  be  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Empire  at  large." 


BRANCH  NOTES. 

THE  INAUGURATION  OF  THE  SHEFFIELD  BRANCH. 

IN  the  auspicious  circumstances  afforded  by  an  attendance  thoroughly  representative 
of  every  phase  of  Sheffield  industry,  a  local  Branch  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
was  launched  on  December  15,  when,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Lord  Mayor  (Councillor 
S.  Roberts),  who  was  accompanied  by  the  Lady  Mayoress,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Town  Hall. 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  MORRIS,  K.C.M.G.  (late  Prime  Minister  of  Newfoundland), 
who  was  the  principal  speaker,  said  the  Institute,  which  had  been  established  over 
fifty  years,  had  probably  done  more  than — certainly  quite  as  much  as — any  institution 
in  the  British  Empire  to  bring  about  the  good  feeling  of  fellowship,  kinship,  and 
brotherhood,  and  everything  that  goes  to  create  that  sentiment  which  in  the  past 
had  welded  together  the  far-flung  portions  of  the  British  Empire,  and  to-day  was 
very  largely  keeping  it  together.  There  was  an  appropriateness  in  establishing  a  branch 
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in  Sheffield  because  for  hundreds  of  years  Sheffield  and  its  manufactures  and  its  great 
captains  of  industry  had  been  identified  with  the  trade  relations  with  the  overseas 
Dominions.  When  the  Dominions  went  into  the  recent  war  against  England's  enemies 
it  was  not  in  response  to  any  call  from  the  Mother  Country,  but  spontaneously  in 
defence  of  a  great  principle,  and  because  the  people  of  those  Dominions  always  recognised 
themselves  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire  and  looked  upon  Great  Britain  as  "  Home." 
To-day  the  obligation  to  keep  alive  and  develop  that  sentiment  was  greater  than  ever, 
because  the  War  had  left  an  aftermath  of  trouble  and  difficulties  which  it  would  require 
all  the  faith  and  resources  of  the  united  peoples  to  overcome.  Sheffield,  which  did 
so  much  in  the  War,  would  be  looked  to  for  pioneer  work  in  this  connection  also. 
Empires  and  States  were  in  the  melting-pot ;  a  country  that  to-day  appears  strong 
might  to-morrow  be  in  ruins ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  readjust  the  affairs  of  the 
country  and  the  Empire  to  meet  these  changing  conditions.  Upon  Sheffield  and  other 
great  trade  centres  rested  this  great  responsibility  of  removing  the  unrest  which  was 
so  prevalent.  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  with  its  membership  of  15,000,  provided 
an  unequalled  means  for  accomplishing  these  ends. 

Major  J.  R.  BOOSE,  C.M.G.,  Travelling  Commissioner  of  the  Institute,  explained 
the  objects  of  the  Institute,  and  referred  to  the  working  arrangements  made  with  the 
Sheffield  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  congratulated  the  members  on  having  obtained 
the  co-operation  of  so  enthusiastic  an  honorary  secretary  as  Captain  Douglas  Leng. 

Sir  HENRY  HADOW,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  in  proposing  that  a  Branch 
of  the  Institute  be  formed  in  Sheffield,  said  that  in  the  far-off  days  before  the  War 
this  country  had  one  characteristic  which  rather  astonished  its  Continental  neighbours — 
a  combination  of  intense  pride  in  our  national  and  Imperial  assets  with  a  contented 
and  complaisant  ignorance  of  what  they  were  all  about,  and  what  they  mean.  "  We 
were,  for  instance,  enormously  proud  of  Shakespeare  and  compassionately  sorry  for 
those  benighted  foreigners  who  had  not  got  any  Shakespeare,  but  we  did  not  read 
him,  and  we  did  not  know  the  names  of  his  plays.  If  you  want  a  pleasant  Christmas 
game  of  forfeits  this  year,  just  ask  anybody  to  write  that  list  down  and  see  what 
happens.  And  in  the  very  same  manner  we  were  enormously  proud  of  that  Empire 
on  which,  as  we  say,  the  sun  never  sets,  or  on  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  seldom 
rises.  But  we  were  again  contentedly  ignorant  of  its  size,  extent,  commercial  value, 
government  and  geography  and  all  the  great  facts  which  make  that  Empire  what 
it  is  and  which  make  it  such  an  extraordinarily  valuable  complement  to  the  Mother 
Country."  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute  was  a  means  of  remedying  that  ignorance, 
and  what  was,  perhaps,  of  even  greater  importance,  providing  opportunities  for  inter- 
change of  personal  knowledge,  personal  introductions,  and  meeting  places  for  visitors 
between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Dominions.  The  more  intimately  this  country 
and  the  Dominions  got  to  know  each  other  the  more  certain  and  sure  would  be  those 
bonds  of  affection  and  comradeship  which  were  the  real  connecting  links  which  held 
together  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  relations  between  the  Mother  Country 
and  the  Dominions  must  be  based  on  affection  and  a  common  understanding  and 
mutual  respect,  and  the  more  the  work  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  could  be 
extended  the  sooner  that  ideal  would  be  realised.  It  was  because  of  this  he  had  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  proposing  that  the  Sheffield  Branch  be  formed,  and  that  the 
executive  committee  (with  power  to  add  to  their  number)  be  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir 
William  Ellis,  Sir  Henry  Hadow,  Colonel  Charles  Clifford,  C.M.G.,  Mr.  William  Clark, 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  Mr.  Peter  MacGregor,  Mr.  Albert  Senior,  Mr.  Walter  Tyzack,  and 
Mr.  R.  T.  Wilson. 

Sir  HARRY  BRITTAIN,  M.P.,  in  seconding,  said  the  finest  example  of  a  League  of 
Nations  had  been  the  co-operation  of  the  British  League  of  Nations,  which  had  done 
more  for  the  advancement  of  the  world  than  any  other  combination  which  had  ever 
existed ;  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  was  one  of  the  strongest  links  in  that  combination. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 
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Hill  Wanderings  in  Lakeland/' 


account  of   Two    Sporting  Runs  on  a  New  1920 


Thirty  " 


By  GEORGE  D.  ABRAHAM.      Reprinted  from  "The  Autocar." 


"  Spurning  the  new  road  as  too  tame,  our  sporting 
driver  dashed  off  to  the  left  at  Seatoller,  and  up  the 
old  steep  storm-shattered  way  to  Honister  Hause. 
The  ascent  was  made  in  remarkable  style.  The 
writer  has  seen  nothing  more  wonderful  in  motor 
mountaineering.  Up  and  up  the  trusty  car  climbed 
easily  and  so  silently  that  the  soft  song  of  the 
neighbouring  mountain  stream  could  be  heard 
distinctly,  and  soon  we  were  out  above  the  tree  line, 
and  speeding  towards  the  summit." 

Extract. 
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The  LORD  MAYOR,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Morris,  said  that  in  these 
days  of  internationalism  the  older  sense  of  nationality  and  imperialism  was  almost 
in  danger  of  going  out  of  favour.  It  might  be  that  we  had  been  too  nationalistic, 
perhaps  too  Imperialistic,  in  the  past,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  a  bad  thing  for 
the  future  of  mankind  if  the  old  spirit  of  patriotism  and  pride  in  one's  own  country 
and  love  of  Empire,  which  had  meant  so  much  to  us  in  the  past,  were  allowed  to 
die. 

Mr.  FRED  BUTTON,  a  Vice-Prssident  of  the  Institute,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress,  and  urged  Sheffield  to  support  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  in  view  of  the  great  future  for  Oversea  trade  expansion. 


OBITUARY. 

Colonel  Sir  HENRY|MCCALLUM,  G.C.M.G.,  R.E. 

WE  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  Colonel  Sir  Henry  McCallum,  at  the  age 
of  67,  on  December  1.  As  private  secretary  to  Sir  William  Jervois,  Governor  of 
the  Straits  Settlements,  Lieutenant  McCallum,  who  had  received  a  commission  in 
the  Royal  Engineers,  after  passing  out  at  the  head  of  his  year  from  Woolwich  in 
1871,  began  his  colonial  career  in  1875.  After  a  brief  spell  of  service  with  his  Corps 
at  Hongkong  and  Singapore,  in  1877,  he  became  Deputy  Colonial  Engineer  to  the 
Government  of  the  Straits  Settlements  in  1880,  becoming  Colonial  Engineer  four 
years  later,  and  holding  the  post  until  1897,  when  he  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Lagos.  In  1898,  he  went  as  Governor  to  Newfoundland,  and  in  1901  succeeded  Sir 
Walter  Hely-Hutchinson  as  Governor  of  Natal.  Six  years  later,  he  was  transferred  to 
Ceylon,  where  he  remained  as  Governor  until  ill-health  compelled  him  to  resign  in 
1912,  since  when  he  had  lived  in  comparative  retirement  at  Camberley. 

Sir  Henry  McCallum  was  possessed  of  a  considerable  driving  force  and  a  most 
genial  disposition.  He  showed  marked  administrative  capacity  in  his  various  posts, 
and  threw  himself  whole-heartedly  into  the  work  that  lay  immediately  before  him.  He 
became  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  in  1883,  and  always  took  a  keen  interest  in  its  work. 


NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 

THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED: 

Resident  Fellows  (54) : 

Major  C.  W.  Arnett,  M.C.,  A.  O.  C.  Blake,  J.  H.  Buchanan,  A.  Devereux  Buckmaster, 
C.  B.  Crisp,  T.  W.  8.  Edwards,  Harry  Fletcher,  Arthur  Hebden,  Wingate  Lawford,  Capi. 
Hugh  A.  Litttejohn,  M.C.,  Welbury  M.  Mitton,  P.  H.  K.  Prossor,  Ebenezer  Bamsay,  C.  A. 
Beverley  Robinson,  A.  W.  Towse.  j 

BIRMINGHAM. — John  Canning. 

CAMBRIDGE. — Adrian  Abrahams,  J.  D.  Carnegie,  H.  R.  Davidson,  Col  H.  J.  Edwaras, 
C.B.,  C.B.E.,  Lieut.  Hugh  H.  M.  Fraser,  Major  A.  A.  Macnab,  C.  E.  R.  Sherrington,  Major 
F.  Sowrey,  Capt.  H.  C.  Watty,  V.  O.  Walsh,  W.  B.  Wregg. 

LIVERPOOL. — John  A.  Coaney,  A.  S.  Edwards,  J.  O.  Howard,  Thomas  Me  Arthur, 
Lt.-Col.  J.  J.  Shute,  C.M.O.,  D.S.O. 
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MANCHESTER.— F.  Ryder,  T.  Sadler. 

SHEFFIELD.— The  Rl.  Hon.  The  Lord  Mayor,  H.  M.  Elliott,  Herbert  Foulston,  (Capt. 
Douglas  C.  Leng,  William  McLean,  R.  T.  Wilson,  E.  B.  Worthy. 

SUSSEX.— W.  C.  H.  Blake,  Alfred  Brierley,  Lt.-Col  Fred.  Bull,  O.B.E.,  F.  T.  Dives, 
Col.  C.  Harrison,  C.M.G.,  C.B.E.,  F.  W.  H.  Hill,  Capt.  F.  Nevill  Jennings,  M.C.,  S.  P. 
Johnson,  George  Kilner,  Alderman  E.  H.  Leeney,  J.P.,  R.  L.  McMaster,  Cuthbert  Raddiffe, 
A.  H.  Saulez. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  (51) : 

AUSTRALIA. — 0.  W.  Berry  (Sydney),  0.  J.  Boudry  (Melbourne),  R.  H.  Rattray,  L.R.C.S. 
(Sydney). 

CANADA.— W.  A.  Carrothers  (Winnipeg),  T.  F.  Mcllwraith  (Hamilton),  0,  Stuart 
Seaton  (Victoria,  B.C.). 

NEW  ZEALAND. — John  Anderson  (Christchurch),  James  Berry  (Gisborne),  J.  F. 
Buchanan  (Little  River),  0.  L.  Evans  (Gisborne),  Norton  Francis  (Christchurch),  W.  Q. 
Maclaurin  (Gisborne),  Geoffrey  W.  A.  Norton  (Auckland),  M.  L.  Reading  (Christchurch), 
Qeo.  E.  Rhodes  (Christchurch) 

SOUTH  AFRICA.— R.  N.  Curnow  (Kroonstad),  J.  E.  Duerden,  Ph.D.  (Grahamstown), 
William  Houston  (Cape  Town),  Arthur  J.  Martin  (Port  Elizabeth),  P.  R.  Midgley  (Maseru], 
H.  P.  Ponsonby  (Cape  Town),  L.  Virtue  Tebbs,  M.R.C.S.  (Matatiele).  BRITISH  EAST 
AFRICA.— Capt.  Claud  H.  P.  O'Hagan  (Nyeri).  FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES.— B.  J.  Eaton 
(Kuala  Lumpur),  L.  E.  Haynes  (Telulc  Anson),  A.  W.  Just  (Kuala  Lumpur).  JERSEY. — 
W.  Whitaker  Maittand.  MARSHALL  ISLANDS.— J.  E.  Burleigh  (Nauru),  M.  Thorn  (Nauru). 
NIGERIA.— William  Dales  (Jos).  RHODESIA.— F.  H.  Going  (Bulawayo),  Ryder  V.  Tivy 
(Livingstone).  SAMOA. — Arthur  Loibl  (Apia).  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. — Lieut.  Stephen 
Oswald  de  Souza  (Singapore).  SUDAN.— H.  T.  Mullins  (Khartoum).  ARGENTINE.— A.  L. 
Blake  (Santa  Cruz),  W.  McRobert  (Buenos  Aires),  F.  L.  Merriman  (Buenos  Aires),  J.  H. 
Wood  (Buenos  Aires).  BRAZIL.— J.  C.  Bdfrage  (Sao  Paulo),  W.  Whyte  Gailey  (Sao  Paulo), 
David  Muirhead  (Rio  de  Janeiro).  CHINA. — R.  G.  H.  Cole  (Shanghai),  E.  Mortimer  Reid 
(SJianghai).  DUTCH  WEST  BORNEO.— C.  P.  Adamson  (Pontianak),  T.  Morgan  Griffiths 
(Pontianak).  PORTUGAL. — Albert  F.  S.  Rowe  (Lisbon).  SIAM. — Herbert  Lewis  (Patani). 
VENEZUELA.— Commander  Vincent  M.  Cooper,  R.N.  UNATTACHED  TO  ANY  COLONY. 
—LL-Col.  Geo.  Simpson  Pitcairn,  C.M.G.,  J.  M.  Whdlens,  A.M.I.E.E. 

Associates  (36) : 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Blackburne  (Christchurch,  N.Z.),  Mrs.  Olive  Grissell,  Mrs,  W.  D  Lysnar 
(Gisborne,  N.Z.),  Miss  Gladys  S.  Pott. 

SHEFFIELD. — Edward  Bramley. 

SUSSEX. — Miss  W.  R.  Ashby,^Mrs.  A.  M.  L.  Aspinwall,  Mrs.  Walter  Bailey,  Mrs. 
Dennis  Baines,  Miss  E.  F.  Blake,  Mrs.  A.  Brierley,  Mrs.  Fred  Butt,  Mrs.  Cameron  Churchill, 
Mrs,  F.  T.  Dives,  Mrs.  Maurice  Drury,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Elger,  Miss  A.  H.  Elwes,  Miss  A.  E. 
Hancock,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Harman,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Hewitt,  Mrs.  B.  A.  Hitt,  Miss  A.  C.  T.  Hitchins, 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Hooper,  Miss  R.  G.  Howard,  Miss  Jessie  James,  Mrs.  F.  Nevill  Jennings,  Mrs. 
M.  K.  Kirk,  Mrs.  R.  L.  McMaster,  Mrs.  E.  Montgomery  Paterson,  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Raddiffe, 
Mrs.  M.  G.  Ram,  Miss  M.  B.  Richards,  Miss  M.  H.  Archer  Smith,  Miss  L.  E.  Stagg,  Miss 
W,  E.  Swifte,  Miss  M.  L.  Wallis. 


OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret  \ 

Neville  W.  Jackson,  R.  C.  Warriner,  Miss  F.  L.  Watson,  H.  S.  Milborrow,  Col. 
Sir  Henry  E.  McCallum,  G.C.M.G.,  R.E.,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Moore,  F.  W.  Sumner,  H.  E.  Easton, 
Lady  Allardyce,  Richard  Garland,  J.  T.  Arundel,  Miss  S.  H.  Appleton,  C.  W.  Bennett 
R.  S.  NevUle,  K.C.,  R.  W.  Craig,  Herbert  Inglis,  H.  T.  Warner,  Hen.  J.  J.  Thomas 
C.M.G.,  J.  E.  Davenport,  Andrew  W.  Rutherford. 
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ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE  FIFT^-SECOND  SESSION,  1920. 

The  following  Addresses  and  Papers  have  already  been  arranged,  and  the  Meetings 
will  be  held  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster : — 
TUESDAY,  JANUARY  13,  at  8  p.m. — Paper  by  F.  C.  WADB,  ESQ.,  K.C.,  Agent-General  for 

British  Columbia. 
TUESDAY,   JANUARY  27,   at   3.30   p.m. — "Tropical  and  Sub-Tropical  Diseases,"   by  Dr. 

Louis  W.  SAMBON.    Sir  PATRICK  MANSON,  M.D.,  G.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.,  will  preside. 
TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  10,  at  8  p.m. — Paper  by  Sir  EDCIAR  R.BOWBING,  High  Commissioner 

for  Newfoundland. 
TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  24,  at  3.30  p.m. — "  Child  Emigration,"  by  KINQSLEY  FATRBRiDaE. 
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Dear  Sirs, 

I  am  writing  this  to  thank 
you  for  the  trouble  you  took 
in  getting  my  Uniform  off 
last  week  ;  it  arrived  in 
ample  time,  and  was  in 
every  way  satisfactory.  I  am 
much  obliged. 

Yours-  faithfully, 

Major, 

RAP 


We  leave  clothing  to  ready-for-wear  shops.  We  are 
practical  Tailors  who  dress  our  customers,  and  depend 
upon  their  introduction  and  recommendation.  Come  to 
us  and  we  will  give  you  good  cut  !  good  workmanship  ! 
and  good  materials! 


For  Town!  Sport!  and  Travel! 

ROSS,   TAILORS 

AND 

BREECHES  MAKERS 

Outfitters  and  Shirt  Tailors 


22  George  St.,  Hanover  Sq. 

LONDON,  W.  1     ::     And  EXETER 


'Phone 


1312  Mayfaiv 


All  through  the  late  war  the  high  standard  of  their  Pure 
Wool  Waterproofed  Cloths,  as  exemplified  in  the  "  Ports- 
mouth "  and  "  Roscut "  Coats  for  Sport  and 
whose  reputation  is  world  wide,  was  maintained. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES    AND    COMMENTS. 

PUBLIC  interest  during  the  past  month  has  shifted  suddenly  from 
the  consideration  of  home  politics  to  the  major  preoccupation  of 

foreign  affairs.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  it  is  true,  has 
.^T6.1  sought  to  stimulate  political  discussion  by  denouncing 

the  Coalition  Government  or  system  to  which  he 
belongs  as  invertebrate,  and  adumbrating  the  formation  of  a  National 
Party,  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  name  has  already  been  appro- 
priated, and  that  any  attempt  to  raise  General  Page  Croft's  following 
to  the  status  of  its  title  would  imply  the  perpetuation  of  the  Coalition 
under  another  name.  A  dispassionate  inquiry  would  probably  show 
that  the  Coalition  Government  has  been  more  successful  at  home, 
since  the  Armistice,  than  in  the  realm  of  foreign  affairs.  Certain  it 
is  that,  at  the  moment  of  writing,  the  thinking  section  of  the  British 
public  is  more  concerned  with  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Allies'  policy 
in  regard  to  the  situation  in  Kussia.  The  Government's  plea  that  it 
has  not  been  acting  single-handed  in  this  matter,  and  that  it  cannot 
be  held  responsible  for  a  policy  which  is  the  resultant  of  a  variety 
of  counsels  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Grand 
Alliance,  commanded  attention,  no  longer  carries  conviction.  When 
Great  Britain's  contribution  to  the  Allies'  common  stock  of  wisdom 
has  been  merely  to  blow  hot  and  cold  alternately,  to  vacillate,  to 
compromise,  little  wonder  that  the  belief  gains  ground  that  there 
may  have  been  room  for  a  stronger  and  better-informed  policy. 
Possibly  now,  as  during  the  War,  the  very  magnitude  of  the  danger 
will  prompt  the  British  people  to  rally  round  the  Government  in  the 
hope  of  endowing  the  latter  with  some  of  its  own  strength  of  mind. 
In  the  meantime  the  situation  in  Russia  seems  to  go  from  bad  to 
worse. 
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THE  confident  predictions  of  a  few  months  ago,  that  Bolshevism 

was  a  spent  force,  have  been  rudely  falsified  by  the  march  of  events. 

Only  the  most  lugubrious   pessimist  can  believe  that 

The  Poison     ^  Bolshevist  order  of  things  has  come  to  stay  per- 

B^T  he  ism  manentfy  J  ^u^  ^or  tne  present  it  is  a  very  potent 
factor,  after  the  manner,  may  it  be,  of  poison  gas,  which 
must  ultimately  be  lost  in  a  pure  atmosphere.  Thanks  to  the  irresolu- 
tion of  the  Allies,  who  have  sacrificed  their  pride  and  principles  in 
order  to  follow  the  path  of  least  resistance,  Bolshevism  is  to-day 
paramount  throughout  European  Russia,  has  established  itself  over 
the  greater  part  of  Siberia,  and  threatens  the  Middle  East  and  India. 
The  menace  to  Central  Europe  can  be  relied  upon  to  rally  adequate 
forces  in  opposition  before  much  more  damage  has  been  done.  In 
Central  Asia  the  danger  is  exclusively  Great  Britain's,  and  on  her 
alone  devolves  the  onus  of  effective  resistance.  The  Paris  Confer- 
ence has  considered  the  subject,  but  its  first  measure,  the  reopening 
of  trade  relations  with  Russian  co-operative  societies,  suggests  that 
the  goal  in  view  is  to  be  reached  by  any  devious  course,  rather 
than  by  a  straightforward  one.  The  man  in  the  street  is  inclined 
to  adopt  a  simple  line  of  argument :  Bolshevism  is  either  a  good 
or  a  bad  thing  ;  if  it  is  bad,  it  is  assuredly  as  grave  a  menace 
as  ever  Germany  was,  and  requires  to  be  faced  with  the  same 
determination  to  compass  its  defeat  at  all  costs.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, remains  that  there  is  a  growing  opposition  in  the  country 
to  armed  intervention  in  Russia,  which  has  to  be  reckoned 
with. 

THE  Soviet  authorities  in  Russia  are  shrewd  enough  to  recognise 

their  opportunity  in  the  spirit  of  unrest  that  the  War  has  left  behind 

in  the  world.     There  is  nothing  in  common  between 

unrest  in       Bolshevism  and  the  Arabs ;  but  unless  the  Arab  question 
the  Middle     •    r      -n  j  •  n  Vc   j  -*. 

TjjaS4.  is  handled  in  a  statesmanlike  manner,  we  may  find  it 

a  most  sensitive  conductor  for  the  spread  of  Bolshevist 
doctrines  to  Egypt  and  India.  It  is  impossible  to  feel  satisfied  with 
the  situation  created  by  the  Paris  Conference  in  Syria  and  Mesopo- 
tamia. In  spite  of  the  most  ample  warnings,  France  has  been  allowed 
to  take  control  of  Syria,  with  the  result  foretold  from  the  very  first. 
The  Arabs  are  up  in  arms  against  the  French ;  the  movement  has 
affected  even  the  Lebanon,  which  was  the  stronghold  of  what 
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sympathy  the  Republic  could  muster  for  itself  in  those  regioDS.  It 
is  true  that  the  Damascus  Government  repudiates  Arab  acts  of  hostility ; 
but  the  event  has  justified  its  anxiety.  The  trouble  on  the  north- 
western confines  of  Mesopotamia  may  be  altogether  distinct  from 
Arab  antagonism  to  the  French,  and  has  behind  it,  more  probably, 
Turkish  intrigue.  It  cannot,  however,  be  dismissed  as  lightly  as 
official  reports  tried  at  first  to  dismiss  it.  A  grave  position  has  been 
created,  and  something  more  than  mere  repressive  measures  will 
ultimately  be  needed,  if  peace  is  to  be  brought  to  the  Middle  East. 
For  the  present,  the  French  appear  to  have  pinned  their  faith  on  such 
measures,  and  the  immediate  future  can  only  be  viewed  with  some 
uneasiness. 

THE  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  held  its  first  sitting  on 
January  16.  Invitations  had  been  issued  in  the  name  of  President 
Wilson ;  but  as  the  United  States  have  not  yet 
f  N  ti  s  '  r&tifie(l  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  they  were  not  repre- 
sented at  the  gathering.  M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  who 
presided,  claimed  that  the  day  would  go  down  to  history  as  the  date 
of  the  birth  of  the  New  World.  If  this  is  to  be  so,  the  Council  of  the 
League  will  have  to  prove  itself  of  very  different  mettle  from  that  of 
the  Paris  Conference  which  brought  it  into  being.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  hope  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  world,  which  has  been 
so  grievously  disappointed  by  the  Paris  Supreme  Council,  is  centred 
in  it.  The  Peace  Conference  comprised,  inevitably,  members  of  the 
Governments  of  the  day  in  the  various  Allied  countries  ;  they  may 
have  been  the  best  interpreters  of  the  national  feeling  behind  them, 
but  they  were  called  upon  to  handle  a  multiplicity  of  questions  of 
which  they  had  no  real  knowledge,  and  at  no  time  could  they  remove 
their  eyes  from  the  political  barometers  of  their  own  countries.  The 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  if  it  is  to  command  confidence, 
must  show  that  it  can  approach  all  questions  dispassionately  and 
with  expert  knowledge.  It  will  receive  from  the  Paris  Conference  a 
legacy  of  ill-adjusted  settlements  many  of  which  have  no  elements 
of  permanency  in  them.  If  the  peace  of  the  world  is  to  be  laid  on 
surer  foundations  than  those  on  which  it  is  trying  to  balance  itself 
at  present,  some  of  these  so-called  settlements  will  have  to  undergo 
drastic  modifications.  Will  the  League  of  Nations,  through  its  Council, 
be  equal  to  the  task  ? 
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THE  settlement  of  the  Adriatic  question  has  continued  to  elude 
Allied  Statesmen,   even  after  the   apparent  eclipse  of  d'Annunzio's 
popularity  in  Fiume.     Trieste  and  Fiume  serve  practi- 
fcaly  cally  the  same  hinterland,  which  is  predominantly  Slav. 

Italy,  having  been  given  Trieste,  knows  well  that,  if 
Fiume  were  to  be  in  Yugoslav  hands,  the  western 
port  would  rapidly  decline.  A  further  dilemma  is  that,  with  the 
two  ports  under  Italian  jurisdiction,  there  would  be  a  considerable 
likelihood  that  the  Yugoslavs  would  ultimately  boycott  both,  and  build 
a  fresh  Adriatic  outlet  for  themselves  elsewhere.  While,  therefore, 
the  d'Annunzio  episode  served  a  useful  purpose,  it  is  plain  that  Italy 
would  prefer  a  compromise  which  secured  a  long  lease  of  life  and 
prosperity  for  both  Trieste  and  Fiume.  The  interests  of  the  two 
towns  can  only  be  adequately  promoted,  if  they  remain,  as  they 
were  in  the  past,  under  the  same  jurisdiction  as  the  great  hinterland. 
This  is  impossible  in  the  case  of  Trieste,  and  the  next  best  solution 
would  be  to  place  both  ports  under  the  League  of  Nations,  with  some 
safeguard  for  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  trade  and  traffic  of 
the  interior.  If  Italian  amour  propre  prevents  the  surrender  of  Trieste, 
we  may  expect  Italy  to  improve  the  occasion  by  seeking  compensation 
elsewhere  for  having  had  to  relinquish  her  aspirations  in  the  Adriatic. 
There  has  been  a  revival  of  the  colonial  claims  based  on  the  under- 
taking given  by  Great  Britain  and  France  in  1915  to  consider  the 
extension  of  Italian  territory  in  Africa,  in  the  event  of  the  ex-German 
colonies  passing  under  British  and  French  control.  It  will  arouse  no 
surprise  that  the  Italian  demands  do  not  err  on  the  side  of  moderation. 
The  suggestion  that  the  British  and  French  should  hand  over  territory 
which  would  allow  the  Italians  to  hem  ID  Abyssinia  on  all  sides,  except 
for  a  portion  of  the  western  boundary,  ought  not  to  be  entertained 
for  a  moment ;  but  there  is  a  disposition  to  give  the  port  of  Kismayu 
in  Jubaland  to  Italian  Somaliland.  Again,  Italian  claims  in  North 
Africa  extend  as  far  as  Lake  Chad;  but  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
reason  why  France  should  part  with  more  territory  than  would  remove 
certain  obvious  anomalies  in  the  frontier  lines  of  Libya. 

IN  Egypt  the  Nationalist  boycott  of  the  Milner  Mission  is  showing 

signs  of  being  undermined.    The  declaration  of  the  objects  which 

the  Mission  has  in  view,  in  desiring  to  hear  the  opinions 

of  all  classes  and  interests,  went  a  long  way  towards 

convincing  all  but  the  extremists  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained,  and 
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much  might  be  lost,  by  not  having  their  case  officially  presented  to 
Lord  Milner.  Zaghlul  Pasha,  from  his  retreat  in  France,  may  order 
his  followers  to  maintain  an  intransigeant  attitude,  but  his  influence 
has  passed  its  zenith.  The  Mission  has  behaved  with  all  the  tact 
that  was  to  be  expected  from  its  able  leader ;  and  this  circumstance, 
following  upon  the  determination  finally  shown  by  the  authorities 
to  deal  more  firmly  with  outbreaks  and  riotous  demonstrations,  has 
had  its  effect.  It  will  have  helped  to  remove  some  of  the  bad  im- 
pression created  by  the  preoccupied  and  somewhat  thoughtless  regime 
which,  during  the  War,  acted  as  if  the  Egyptians  must  necessarily 
be  of  the  same  mentality  as  ourselves.  From  the  fact  that  Lord 
Allenby  has  felt  justified  in  absenting  himself  from  Cairo  for  some 
weeks,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  general  outlook  in  Egypt  is  held  to 
have  improved  materially  since  the  arrival  of  the  Mission. 

RETURNS  of  the  fighting  forces  of  the  Empire  in  the  Great  War 
show  that  7,000,000  men  passed  through  the  ranks  of  the  British 

army,  exclusive  of  the  quota  contributed  by  India, 
«^af^  .  and  of  coloured  troops  from  various  Colonies.  The 

figures  for  the  French  army  are  known  to  be  greater  ; 
but  the  preponderance  of  the  numbers  of  the  British  Navy  and  Mer- 
cantile Marine  will  reduce  the  disparity  between  the  total  man-power 
of  the  two  countries.  As  things  were,  however,  there  is  no  room  for 
any  comparison ;  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  resources  of  the 
two  peoples  were  pooled,  and  Great  Britain,  as  the  chief  arsenal  and 
workshop  of  the  Alliance,  had  to  regulate  her  fighting  strength  to  her 
working  capacity  at  home.  Her  actual  army  represented  12'4  per 
cent,  of  her  total  population,  a  figure,  it  will  be  noted,  a  long  way  behind 
that  of  New  Zealand,  with  some  20  per  cent.,  but  in  advance  of  Canada 
and  Australia  with  8' 6  and  8  per  cent,  respectively.  Here  again  the 
statistics  have  an  interest  in  themselves,  but  are  of  no  value  for,  and 
in  no  way  justify,  any  comparison  between  the  relative  efforts  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  Empire.  With  its  big  urban  population,  and 
overwhelming  proportion  of  men  in  the  position  of  employees,  as 
distinct  from  being  "  on  their  own,"  tie  Mother  Country  would 
naturally  expect  to  be  able  to  provide  armies,  even  apart  from  con- 
scription, more  easily  than  the  Dominions,  where  conditions  of  life 
are  different.  In  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  the  high  percentage  is  at 
once  a  tribute  to  the  efficacy  of  compulsory  military  training  and 
reveals  the  Dominion  at  the  most  virile  stage  of  its  development. 
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THE  preparation  of  an  "  airway  "  to  the  Cape  has  followed  close 
upon  the  successful  flight  to  Australia.     It  has  proved  a  more  difficult 
matter  for  the  Air  Ministry,  as  it  may  be  also  for  those 
ir  wno  use  the  route.     Climatic  conditions  across  Africa 


p 

present  more  formidable  obstacles  to  flight,  as  the 
line  from  Cairo  to  Cape  Town  crosses  the  equator  in  the  interior  of 
the  continent  at  a  distance  from  the  moderating  influence  of  the  sea. 
The  various  zones,  however,  provide  more  or  less  established  atmos- 
pheric features,  and  in  time  science  and  experience  will  combine  to 
simplify  the  pilot's  task.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  provision  of 
aerodromes  in  the  heart  of  Africa  has  not  been  easy  ;  and  at  first 
there  will  of  necessity  be  a  close  season  for  flights.  Winter  promises 
to  be  the  more  favourable  time  of  the  year,  and  for  this  reason  it  will 
be  a  disappointment  if  we  do  not  hear  that  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  cover  the  5,000  miles  from  Cairo  southwards  before  the  summer 
sets  in.  The  use  of  the  route  for  anything  approaching  a  regular 
commercial  service  can  only  come  later.  A  few  pioneer  flights  will 
show  what  remains  yet  to  be  done  in  regard  to  ground  organisa- 
tion. Fortunately  those  who  undertake  them  will  know  that  they 
can  count  on  a  very  attentive  hearing  at  the  Air  Ministry  for  their 
recommendations. 

A  BOOKLET  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  entitled  "  The  Gold  Coast  and 
the  War  "  (Oxford  University  Press,  2s.  net),  is  of  special  interest  to 
Fellows  of  the  Institute,  apart  from  any  connection 


®  with  that  Colony.    It  has  been  compiled  from  very 

ample  material  supplied  by  the  Gold  Co  ast  Government, 
and  is  in  fact  a  sample  and  instalment  of  the  contents  of  the  large 
work  on  "  The  Empire  at  War,"  which  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  and 
the  Oxford  University  Press  have  in  active  preparation.  The  small 
volume  contains  a  brief  account  of  the  Togoland  campaign,  and  it 
illustrates  the  greatness  of  the  effort  made  by  every  part  of  the  Empire 
in  the  life  and  death  fight  for  the  security  of  the  Empire  and  the 
freedom  of  the  world.  It  was  arranged,  through  the  kind  interest 
taken  in  the  work  by  the  Colonial  Office,  that  the  material  required 
to  do  justice  to  the  war  work  of  the  Colonies  and  Protectorates  should 
be  compiled  on  the  spot  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  General 
Editor,  and  that  in  the  event  of  any  of  them  desiring  to  have  a 
separate  record  of  the  part  which  they  played  in  the  War,  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  were  affected  by  the  War,  it  should  be  forth- 
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coming.     The  firstfruits  are  the  little  book  which  is  now  given  to  the 
public. 

THE  City  is  taking  kindly  to  the  Colonial  borrower  again,  as  in 
the  days  before  1914.  Both  the  Nigerian  and  Queensland  loans 
were  oversubscribed;  the  Gold  Coast  followed  suit, 
and  then  West  Australia,  which  proposes  to  raise 
£1,500,000  sterling  in  5f  per  cent,  stock  at  98,  redeem- 
able 1930-40.  The  yield  is,  therefore,  5f,  which  compares  favourably 
with  the  Queensland  issue  of  a  6  per  cent,  stock  at  £98  105.  There 
appears  to  be  a  fairly  steady  market  for  these  safe  issues,  so  long  as 
the  amounts  asked  for  are  not  too  large  and  the  borrowers  do  not 
tumble  over  each  other.  We  are  thus  likely  to  see  a  good  number 
in  the  future.  They  appeal,  of  course,  to  a  quite  different  class  from 
the  ordinary  gamble,  which  is  very  much  to  the  fore,  and  the  regular 
industrial  home  security,  which  remains  as  prolific  as  ever.  It  is  a 
smaller  but  a  steadier  class  of  purchasers  that  goes  for  these  small 
Colonial  loans,  which  are  an  ideal  "  widows'  and  children's  security." 
If  the  matter  could  be  investigated,  it  would  probably  be  found  that 
the  stock  is  held  in  much  smaller  blocks  than  the  ordinary  industrial. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  notice  whether  any  of  the  new  tropical 
possessions  of  the  Empire  make  their  bow  in  Lombard  Street  in  the 
next  year  or  two.  Development  requires  capital,  and  capital  is  more 
likely  to  be  found  in  the  City  than  in  the  pockets  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

SOME  extraordinary  figures  have  been  published  as  to  the  amount 
of  currency  now  in  circulation  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  amount 
of  legal- tender  cash  at  the  end  of  1919,  including 
£92>000>00(>  in  Bank  of  England  notes,  £358,000,000 
in  Treasury  notes,  the  estimated  silver  currency  of 
£50,000,000,  and  the  copper,  which  can  only  be  roughly  estimated, 
was  well  over  £500,000,000  sterling.  At  the  end  of  1918  the  amount 
was  £394,000,000,  and  at  the  end  of  1916  a  mere  £259,000,000.  A 
simple  calculation  shows  that  the  amount,  by  crude  statistics,  averages 
£10  per  head  of  the  population,  and  since  children  under  ten  seldom 
get  beyond  copper  or  small  silver,  and  the  wealthy  carry  out  most  of 
their  transactions  by  cheques,  the  actual  proportion  to  each  adult 
individual  outside  the  rich  is  probably  nearer  £15  than  £10.  Some 
attribute  this  portentous  increase  entirely  to  the  cheque  tax,  but 
it  will  not  do.  The  real  cause  is  the  lack  of  cheque-books—in  other 
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words,  the  fact  that  most  of  the  money  is  now  being  earned  and  spent 
by  the  classes  which  receive  their  wages  and  pay  their  bills  in  cash. 
If  the  average  working-man  could  be  induced  to  deal  with  a  bank, 
the  currency  could  easily  be  reduced  by  at  least  a  quarter,  which 
would  quickly  result  in  considerable  deflation  of  prices  ;  but  as  things 
are,  he  is  no  more  likely  than  the  rest  of  us  to  change  his  habits,  with 
the  result  that  every  increase  in  wages — and  increases  are  announced 
every  day — means  obviously  a  further  increase  in  the  amount  of 
currency  required  to  pay  them,  with  unfortunately  its  logical  con- 
sequence, a  further  depreciation  of  paper  and  an  increase  of  prices 
over  and  above  that  which  is  brought  about  by  higher  wages. 

THE  suggestion  made  in  some  quarters  that  the  Government  are 

coining  more  silver  and  copper,  and  printing  more  paper,  than  is  really 

required,  is   obviously  inaccurate  ;    perhaps,  in   some 

ices  an        cases   intentionally  inaccurate.    There  is,  in  fact,  a  very 

Expenditure.          ',  .  •7.1  , .  '  ,    , J 

real  shortage  of  silver  (due  to  the  high  price  of  the 

metal)  and  of  copper  (due  to  the  rapacious  appetite  of  the  penny- 
in-the-slot  machine),  and  any  shortage  of  paper  would  be  bitterly 
resented  by  the  very  people  who  accuse  the  Government  of  printing 
too  much.  Where  the  process  will  end  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But 
it  does  not  seem  that  anything  can  be  done  to  stop  it,  since  we  are 
not  a  hoarding  race,  and  trade  needs  financing ;  and  the  more  active 
trade  is,  the  less  we  hoard  and  the  more  money  is  required  both  for 
personal  and  business  purposes.  To  say,  as  some  financial  writers 
do,  that  the  cure  is  to  spend  less,  is  to  ignore  the  fact  that  food  prices 
have  gone  up  by  over  20  per  cent,  since  last  June,  and  that  to  spend 
less,  means  to  eat  less,  which  means  in  the  end  to  work  less— not  a 
very  profitable  undertaking.  The  amount  spent  on  luxuries,  despite 
the  outcry  in  the  press,  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  necessary 
expenditure,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
increased  expenditure  of  the  working-classes,  so  frequently  denounced 
on  platform  and  pulpit,  goes  on  boots  and  food  for  the  children,  who 
are  better  fed,  clothed,  and  shod  than  before  the  War,  when  wages 
simply  did  not  allow  it.  It  will  hardly  be  suggested  that  the  additional 
expenditure  is  bad  for  the  strength  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  since 
the  next  generation  will  be  more  virile  and  healthy  than  its  underfed 
predecessors.  If  we  can  get  by  that  means  a  new  England,  as  we 
seem  in  process  of  getting,  we  need  not  worry  overmuch  about  economic 
doctrines. 
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DURING  the  War  the  desire  for  Imperial  unity  has  developed  in  all  parts  of 
the  Empire.  As  to  the  methods  by  which  it  should  find  expression  in  the 
government  of  the  whole  there  are  many  differences  of  opinion.  While  this 
problem  is  being  threshed  out,  influences  are  steadily  at  work  to  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  union.  Some  of  them  operate  so  quietly  and  unostentatiously 
that  they  are  liable  to  be  overlooked  in  the  consideration  of  matters  which 
attract  more  public  attention.  Among  the  most  noted  are  the  laws  which 
govern  us.  The  average  individual  hardly  realises  the  extent  to  which  the 
actions  of  his  daily  life  are  influenced  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  which  he  is  a 
citizen,  though  D.O.K.A.,  with  its  far-reaching  regulations,  impressed  that 
fact  upon  many  who  had  not  previously  realised  it.  It  may  be  that  the 
impression  will  remain  when  the  actual  enactment  is  no  longer  in  force. 

With  the  notable  exceptions  of  India  and  South  Africa,  the  whole  Empire 
is  proud  of  its  heritage,  the  common  law  of  England,  and  even  India  and  South 
Africa  are  considerably  influenced  by  it.  The  development  of  that  common 
law  by  the  Courts  of  the  Empire  moves  along  the  same  lines,  and  there  is 
singularly  little  divergence  in  their  decisions.  The  unifying  influence  of  the 
Privy  Council  as  the  supreme  appellate  tribunal  of  the  Empire  is  generally 
recognised,  though  on  more  than  one  occasion  public  attention  has  instead 
been  directed  to  some  conflict  of  opinion ;  for  example,  between  the  High 
Court  of  Australia  and  the  Privy  Council.  But,  after  reading  widely  in  the 
decisions  of  the  State  Courts  as  well  as  the  Federal  Court  of  Australia,  I  have 
been  much  impressed  with  the  extent  to  which  the  English  decisions  are  followed 
and  treated  with  the  greatest  respect,  though  there  is  no  legal  obligation 
to  accept  those  of  the  Courts  below  the  Privy  Council.  The  English  and 
Empire  "Digest"  of  the  cases  decided  in  the  courts  of  the  Empire,  containing  the 
English  decisions  by  the  side  of  those  of  the  Courts  of  the  Dominions,  now  in 
course  of  publication,  will  facilitate,  and  no  doubt  tend  to  increase,  the  adoption 
by  the  various  Courts  of  each  other's  decisions.  It  may  be  that  in  course  of 
time  the  English  Courts  will  derive  assistance  from  the  decisions  of  the  Courts 
of  the  Dominions  in  interpreting  Dominion  legislation,  of  which  the  provisions 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Parliament  at  Westminster. 

Ten  years  ago  I  edited,  for  the  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation,  four 
volumes  containing  a  survey  of  the  legislative  enactments  o£  the  British 
Dominions  from  1898  to  1907.  In  an  introduction  to  them  Sir  John  Macdonell 
observed  : 

"  The  history  which  the  various  Statute  Books  summarised  in  these  volumes 
record  seems  to  be  everywhere  similar.  With  much  diversity  in  detail  in  this  mass 
of  legislation,  it  is  surprisingly  homogeneous ;  it  has  the  same  aims ;  it  generally 
adopts  the  same  means.  Almost  all  the  Legislatures  are  making  similar  experiments, 
all  making  similar  resolutions  .  .  .  the  form  of  legislation  is  being  standardised.  I 
may  add  that  the  same  ethical  level  is  being  adopted.  .  .  .  There  is  also  much 
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conscious  and  direct  imitation  of  English  models.  .  .  .  Any  important  measure  which 
has  been  enacted  in  one  part  of  the  Empire  is  pretty  sure  to  be  enacted  sooner  or 
later  in  another." 

Year  by  year,  since  the  Society  was  founded  twenty-five  years  ago  by 
Sir  Courtenay  Hbert,  this  annual  summary  of  legislation,  in  which  some  foreign 
countries  have  been  included,  has  been  published,  oftentimes  under  great 
difficulties.  The  last  issue  contains  a  record  of  the  work  of  more  than  sixty 
Legislatures,  supplied  by  more  than  forty  contributors  with  knowledge  of  local 
conditions,  including  twenty-four  Parliamentary  draftsmen  or  law  officers. 
The  reviews  of  legislation  for  the  last  ten  years  show  that  the  movement 
described  by  Sir  John  Macdonell  has  tended  to  become  more  reciprocal.  In 
the  inquiries  preparatory  to  the  enactment  of  legislation  at  Westminster,  there 
is  an  increasing  desire  to  ascertain  what  has  been  done  to  deal  with  similar 
problems  in  the  Dominions.  The  recent  report  (Cmd.  422)  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  Committee — which  inquired  into  the  working  of  the  office  of  the 
Public  Trustee,  for  example — referred  to  an  arrangement  in  the  office  of  the 
New  Zealand  Public  Trustee  in  connection  with  the  investment  of  capital 
moneys  as  being  worthy  of  adoption.  On  the  other  hand,  the  New  Zealand 
Public  Trustee  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  been  as  successful  as  his 
English  colleague  in  allaying  the  opposition  of  the  legal  profession,  which  was 
described  by  a  New  Zealand  Commission  reporting  upon  the  office  as  "  a  spirit 
of  hostility." 

While,  however,  there  is  a  readiness  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  other 
parts  of  the  Empire,  and  even  to  inquire  into  the  laws  of  other  countries,  there 
does  not  exist  any  machinery  for  acquiring  the  information  in  a  simple 
and  expeditious  manner.  Lord  Haldane's  Committee  on  the  Machinery  of 
Government  (Cmd.  9230),  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Keconstruction,  came 
to  the  conclusion  (p.  6) : 

"  that  in  the  sphere  of  civil  government  the  duty  of  investigation  and  thought,  as 
preliminary  to  action,  might  with  great  advantage  be  more  definitely  recognised.  It 
appears  to  us  that  adequate  provision  has  not  been  made  in  the  past  for  the  organised 
acquisition  of  facts  and  information,  and  for  the  systematic  application  of  thought, 
as  preliminary  to  the  settlement  of  policy  and  its  subsequent  administration." 

They  recommended  accordingly  (p.  25) : 

"  That  a  considerable  development  of  Intelligence  work  as  a  clearly  differentiated 
part  of  the  organisation  of  administrative  Departments  is  required  wherever  the  work 
of  the  Department  as  a  whole  extends  beyond  very  modest  limits,  and  that  whenever 
the  Intelligence  work  of  a  Department  is  placed  upon  a  distinctive  footing,  the  follow- 
ing functions  should  prima  facie  be  considered  suitable  for  assignment  to  the  staff 
engaged  upon  these  duties  : 

(1)  The  conduct  of  special  inquiries  into,  and  the  preparation  of  reports  upon, 

matters  affecting  the  business  of  the  Department. 

(2)  The  care  and  maintenance  of  a  Departmental  Library. 
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(3)  The  continuous  study  of  the  methods  of  administration  prevailing  in  regard 

to  the  same  subject-matter  in  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  (where 
a  separate  system  of  administration  prevails),  in  the  Empire,  and  in 
foreign  countries. 

(4)  The  scrutiny  and  circulation  in  the  Department  of  statements  of  general 

interest  bearing  upon  the  Department's  work,  whether  from  particular 
branches  of  the  Department,  from  other  Departments,  from  the  Press,  or 
from  other  sources." 

If  these  proposals  are  carried  out  thoroughly  in  respect  to  legal  research, 
but  without  any  correlation  of  the  activities  of  the  different  departments  by 
some  central  organisation,  the  result  almost  inevitably  must  be  that  there  will 
be  considerable  duplication  of  material,  and  also,  to  some  extent,  of  work. 
These  recommendations  have,  naturally,  been  followed  by  some  activity  in 
this  direction.  But  no  central  co-ordination  is  in  operation,  and  I  learn  already 
of  two  Government  departments  who  are  busily  engaged  in  forming  collections 
in  the  realm  of  law  on  almost  identical  lines.  I  have  no  doubt  that  an 
authoritative  inquiry  would  reveal  further  duplication  of  effort,  such  as 
undoubtedly  exists  in  the  four  Inns  of  Court.  On  the  other  hand, it  was  possible 
for  the  Board  of  Trade  to  present  to  Parliament  a  short  time  ago  a  paper  dealing 
with  anti-dumping  legislation  (Cmd.  265),  which  stated  that  no  information 
was  available  about  the  operation  of  Australian  and  South  African  Acts  on  the 
subject.  If  there  existed  some  central  organisation  for  legal  research,  to  which 
the  Department  could  have  turned,  Parliament  would  not  have  had  to  publish 
such  a  lamentable  confession  of  ignorance ;  since  it  appears,  from  another 
report  which  has  just  been  issued,  that  the  information  was  in  the  possession 
of  at  least  one  Government  department,  not  to  mention  such  private  sources 
as  the  library  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute. 

These  are  merely  examples  which  could  be  multiplied  without  difficulty, 
and  serve  to  show  the  need  for  some  central  body  concerned  with  the 
organisation  of  legal  research.  The  Machinery  of  Government  Committee 
suggested  that  there  is  good  reason  for  extending  what  has  been  done  for 
scientific  and  industrial  research  to  other  fields  in  which  thinking  is  required 
in  aid  of  administration.  It  is  submitted  that  law  is  a  field  particularly  suitable 
for  the  adoption  of  some  similar  arrangement,  and  that  the  needs  of  the  time, 
combined  with  the  necessity  for  economy,  call  for  action  in  following  a  precedent 
which  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been  successful. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Arts  (Journal  of  the  Eoyal 
Society  of  Arts,  February  21,  1919),  the  Secretary  of  the  Department,  Sir  Frank 
Heath,  explained  the  steps  which  led  to  the  constitution  of  the  Committee  of 
Industrial  and  Scientific  Eesearch.  It  was  realised  that,  if  research  was  to  be 
organised  effectively,  it  must  cover  not  only  the  whole  United  Kingdom,  but 
also  be  able  to  co-operate  with  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  Lord  President 
of  the  Privy  Council  was  accordingly  selected  as  the  responsible  Minister,  as 
the  Privy  Council  is  the  only  Department  which  has  relations  with  the  whole 
Empire.  "  Parliament,"  added  Sir  Frank  Heath,  "  voted  the  Minister — or, 
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rather,  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  of  which  he  was  Chairman — a  sum  of 
money  to  spend  on  the  encouragement  and  organisation  of  scientific  research — 
not  a  fixed  sum,  but  an  annual  sum  susceptible  of  increase.  By  an  Order-in- 
Council  all  proposals  for  spending  money  for  these  purposes  stand  referred  to 
the  permanent  Commission,  which  is  called  the  Advisory  Council  for  Scientific 
and  Industrial  Research."  To  this  body  of  permanent  experts  who  are  not 
Civil  Servants  is  delegated  the  responsibility  of  thinking  out  a  policy.  They 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  machine  with  a  permanent  staff,  who  are  kept 
continually  informed  of  departmental  activities. 

{In  explaining  the  modus  operandi  of  the  Committee,  Sir  Frank  Heath 
observed,  "  that  it  has  been  possible  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  remove 
overlapping  already  in  existence,  and  to  bring  the  workers  under  different 
Departments  into  a  co-ordinated  plan  of  attack  "  (p.  202).  After  three  years' 
experience  the  Advisory  Committee  record  in  their  Annual  Eeport  (Cmd.  320) 
that : 

"  if  the  organisation  of  research  for  public  purposes  is  to  be  effective  and  economical, 
it  is  necessary  to  arrange  for  a  central  clearing-house,  which  will  be  cognisant  of  the 
several  lines  of  research  undertaken  by  different  Departments  of  Government,  and 
a  central  body  connected  therewith  capable  of  undertaking  or  organising  research, 
which  it  is  agreed  can  best  be  conducted  by  one  agency  in  the  interests  of  all  (p.  13)." 

On  a  small  scale  the  summary  of  legislation  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  illustrates  the  value  of  co-operation.  Besides  being  useful  for  social 
reformers  and  students  of  current  problems,  it  is  a  meeting-place  for  Parlia- 
mentary draftsmen  who  possess  a  record  of  each  other's  solutions  of  legislative 
difficulties. 

Upon  a  Committee  for  Legal  Research  there  would  devolve  three  main 
duties  : 

(1)  The  arrangements  for  reports  upon  the  legal  aspects  of  any  subject  under 
special  investigation. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Committee  for  Scientific  Research,  it  would  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  Committee  would  conduct  the  inquiry,  but  it 
might  (a)  leave  the  inquiry  wholly  to  the  Department,  (fe)  co-operate  with  it, 
or  (c)  appoint  someone  to  make  the  report.  It  is  a  common  feature  of  the 
Reports  of  Royal  Commissions,  Parliamentary  and  Departmental  Committees, 
that  they  contain  particulars  of  the  laws  of  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire 
and  foreign  countries,  and  their  operation.  Many  voluntary  organisations  are 
also  seeking  information  of  a  similar  character. 

The  work  of  the  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  a  central  committee  would  have  many  opportunities  to  secure  information, 
and  be  in  touch  with  workers  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  interested  in  the 
particular  subject  of  inquiry  in  ways  which  are  not  open  to  a  Commission  or 
Committee  creating,  de  novo,  all  its  machinery  for  a  specific  purpose,  or  even 
to  a  particular  Government  Department.  The  Society's  Journal  shows  the 
wide  range  of  subjects  dealt  with  by  contributors  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
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whose  contributions  are  given  voluntarily  to  its  pages.  The  Society  has  thus 
made  a  beginning  in  collecting  material  and  establishing  relationships  in  all 
parts  of  the  Empire  upon  which  a  central  committee  similar  to  the  Committee 
of  Industrial  Research  could  build,  and  soon  be  in  a  position  to  advise  as  to 
the  most  economical  and  effective  method  of  acquiring  legal  information. 

(2)  The  second  duty  of  the  Committee  would  be  to  organise  the  supply 
of  material  for  legal  research.  The  Machinery  of  Government  Committee 
advocated  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  Departmental  Libraries.  They 
would  thus  perpetuate  and  accentuate  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  Moreover, 
as  a  general  rule — there  is  at  least  one  exception — Government  Departments 
neither  possess  libraries  nor  librarians.  They  only  have  collections  of  books. 
The  Times,  in  its  notice  upon  the  death  of  Sir  Augustus  Oakes,  Librarian  of 
the  Foreign  Office  (August  21,  1919),  said,  quite  accurately,  I  understand : 

"  The  description  of  '  Librarian  '  as  applied  to  the  holder  of  the  post  he  occupied 
is  more  or  less  a  misnomer,  as  the  work  of  the  Librarian's  Department  is  mainly  con- 
cerned with  the  custody  of  Foreign  Office  archives,  confidential  papers  and  treaties, 
and  with  the  preparation  of  memoranda  on  historical  events,  international  cases,  and 
treaty  questions." 

If  the  policy  of  creating  new  Departmental  Libraries  is  to  be  carried  out, 
it  should  undoubtedly  be  accompanied  by  a  stocktaking  in  the  form  of  a 
combined  catalogue  of  what  is  already  in  existence,  and  that  can  only  be 
done  by  a  central  organisation  with  authority.  An  attempt  may  be  made  to 
give  just  a  brief  outline  of  the  present  position. 

Under  the  regulations  of  the  Colonial  Office,  there  are  twelve  libraries  hi 
London  receiving  all  the  Ordinances  of  the  Colonies  not  possessing  responsible 
government.  They  are  the  House  of  Lords,  House  of  Commons,  Board  of 
Trade,  British  Museum,  Bar  Library,  Law  Society,  the  four  Inns  of  Court, 
the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute,  and  the  Privy  Council.  The  Ordinances  sent  to 
each  amount  to  about  six  hundred  per  annum.  A  few  arrive  in  annual  volumes, 
but  the  majority  are  sent  in  twos  or  threes.  They  have  to  be  acknowledged, 
collated — involving  quite  an  amount  of  correspondence  to  keep  them  complete 
— and  indexed — which  even  on  a  modest  scale  takes  a  substantial  amount  of 
time — and  all  that  has  to  be  done  twelve  times  over,  not  to  mention  the  binding, 
which  at  present  prices  is  becoming  a  serious  item  of  expenditure.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  believe  that  there  are  other  libraries  besides  those  mentioned  in  the 
Regulations  which  receive  the  Ordinances  of  the  Crown  Colonies. 

In  addition,  the  Dominions  supply  their  Acts  gratuitously  probably  to 
the  majority  of  the  twelve  libraries,  and  some  of  them,  quite  reasonably  and 
naturally,  have  been  raising  the  question  whether  the  number  cannot  be 
reduced  in  the  interests  of  economy.  In  the  interpretation  of  these  statutes, 
the  Courts  throughout  the  Empire  have  delivered  many  volumes  of  decisions. 
If  the  contents  of  all  these  twelve  libraries  were  put  together,  it  would  not 
be  possible,  I  believe,  to  form  one  collection  containing  all  the  statutes  and  all 
the  reports  of  the  different  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  Under  the  auspices 
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of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  readily  obtain 
assent  to  the  observation  that,  if  that  is  a  correct  description  of  the  present 
position,  it  is  a  standing  disgrace  to  the  Metropolis  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation  has  from  time  to  time  advocated 
the  formation  of  a  Library  containing : 

"  The  Acts,  the  Ordinances,  the  Codes  themselves,  the  reported  decisions  of 
the  Courts,  the  works  of  the  textbook  writers,  commentators,  historians,  and  jurists. 
legal  pamphlets  and  reviews  (often  containing  most  valuable  matter)  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  Blue  Books,  White  Books,  Yellow  Books  ;  in  a  word,  the  whole  literature 
of  Law  collected  together  in  some  conveniently  central  building,  catalogued  and 
made  freely  accessible  to  all  bonafide  students." 

Twelve  years  ago,  when  that  description  of  the  desired  library  was  given 
in  the  Society's  Journal,  the  cost  was  estimated  at  £20,000.  Now  the  cost 
would  be  at  least  five  times  that  amount,  and  then  it  would  probably  be  incom- 
plete, for  it  is  not  merely  statutes  and  reports  which  are  required,  but  also 
the  supplementary  literature,  including  especially  the  material  for  the  study 
of  the  operation  of  legislation.  For  the  practical  man  is  not  much  concerned 
with  law  reports,  though  he  takes  more  interest  in  the  findings  of  the  Courts 
than  he  used  to  do,  but  he  wants  to  know  about  the  workings  of  laws.  Let 
me  give  an  example. 

Many  of  us  are  concerned  with  the  serious  state  of  the  finances  of  the 
hospitals,  not  only  in  London,  but  all  over  the  country.  In  several  cases  their 
present  incomes  are  thousands  of  pounds  less  than  their  expenditure.  It  appears 
to  be  inevitable,  therefore,  that  sources  of  income  other  than  voluntary  con- 
tributions should  be  sought,  and  it  would  be  useful  to  turn  to  the  experience 
of  the  Dominions  where  State  and  rate  aid  are  in  operation.  In  one  or  other 
of  the  twelve  libraries  to  which  I  have  referred,  no  doubt  the  statutes  can  be 
found,  but  under  the  Acts,  as  a  general  rule,  the  Department  concerned  is 
required  to  make  a  report  to  the  Legislature.  Where  can  a  set  of  those  reports 
be  found  ?  The  only  way  available  at  present,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  for 
anyone  interested  to  send  inquiries  to  all  the  Dominions.  No  doubt  the 
information  will  be  required  for  the  purposes  of  an  official  inquiry,  and  then  it 
will  be  duly  collected  and  tabulated  in  a  Parliamentary  paper.  The  direction 
of  a  Committee  of  Legal  Research  would  secure  that  this  material  would  be 
available  and  kept  up-to-date,  presumably  in  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

It  is  beyond  my  present  purpose  to  suggest  the  extent  to  which  a  Committee 
of  Legal  Research  would  find  that  the  material  for  the  study  of  the  laws  of 
foreign  countries  is  wholly  inadequate,  but  an  exception  must  be  made  in 
favour  of  the  United  States,  since  much  of  the  legislation  both  of  this  country 
and  the  Dominions  is  influenced  by  and  influences  the  legislation  of  the  States 
of  America.  The  Bar  Library  contains  the  statutes,  and  the  Inns  of  Court 
among  them  contain  a  large  portion  of  the  Reports,  but  by  no  means  the 
whole.  It  surely  is  not  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  this  is  a  matter  which, 
having  regard  to  the  present  relations  of  this  country  with  the  United  States, 
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is  entitled  to  Government  attention,  and  which  might  properly  be  dealt  with 
by  a  Committee  of  Legal  Eesearch  organising  the  collection  of  material.  A 
small,  very  small,  step  has  been  taken  by  the  Society  of  Comparative  Legisla- 
tion to  form  a  catalogue  of  the  existing  supply  of  American  law  books  to  be 
kept  for  reference  in  its  chambers  in  the  Temple,  which  are  centrally  situated 
within  easy  access  of  the  main  supplies  of  legal  literature.  When  this  is  the 
position  in  regard  to  the  non-British  nation  with  which  our  relations  are  so 
close  that  we  hesitate  to  speak  of  it  as  a  foreign  country,  it  is  possible  to  surmise 
the  extent  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  material  for  the  study  of  the  laws  of  other 
countries. 

(8)  The  third  duty  of  the  Committee  of  Legal  Eesearch  would  be  the 
dissemination  of  information.  In  England  there  are  periodicals  available 
where  serious  matters  are  treated  for  the  information  of  the  general  reader 
in  a  way  which  is  not  apparent  to  the  same  extent  in  the  literature  of  other 
countries.  But  Legal  Eesearch  is  entitled  to  an  organ  of  its  own,  and  the 
increasing  circulation  of  the  periodical  issued  by  the  Society  of  Comparative 
Legislation,  under  the  title  of  Journal  of  Comparative  Legislation  and  Inter- 
national Law,  shows  that  there  is  a  cordial  reception  waiting  for  a  Journal  of 
Legal  Research.  The  membership  of  the  Society  includes  Government  Depart- 
ments and  Libraries  in  all  the  Dominions,  India  and  the  Crown  Colonies,  State 
and  University  Libraries  in  the  United  States,  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
voluntary  organisations  at  home,  besides  individual  subscribers,  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  legal  profession,  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  There  are  fresh 
opportunities  for  such  a  publication  which,  while  receiving  official  recognition, 
would  reach  a  wide  and  varied  circle  of  readers.  The  International  Labour 
Office  and  other  organisations  connected  with  the  League  of  Nations  will  have 
their  own  publications  concerned  with  labour  problems,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
the  information  in  them  will  need  to  be  disseminated  throughout  the  Empire. 
Few  people  outside  the  immediate  circle  concerned  at  the  present  time  know 
the  admirable  volumes  issued  by  the  Labour  Office  in  Washington.  It  is  of 
value  to  have  a  publication  dealing  with  legal  research,  and  therefore  covering 
a  wide  range  of  subjects  of  common  interest,  circulating  so  as  to  reach  those 
particularly  concerned  with  the  making,  administration,  reform  and  drafting 
of  laws,  besides  those  interested  from  a  more  academic  standpoint  in  legal 
research. 

Besides  consolidating  and  developing  the  work  which  has  been  done  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  by  the  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation,  a  Com- 
mittee of  Legal  Eesearch  would  form  a  centre  to  which  the  Secretariat  of  the 
League  of  Nations  might  turn  for  information  upon  legal  matters.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  a  large  library  of  foreign  law  will  be  required  in  order  to 
provide  material  for  the  research  required  in  that  connection.  That,  again, 
is  a  large  and  expensive  undertaking  which  could  hardly  be  attempted  at 
the  present  time,  but  it  will  readily  be  admitted  that  the  resources  of  the 
Empire  should  be  adequately  organised  to  supply  what  is  required  for  the 
work  of  the  Secretariat.  At  present,  the  only  available  body  to  fulfil  this 
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function  is  the  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation,  though  the  lack  of  any 
kind  of  assistance  from  the  Home  Government  places  it  in  the  position  of 
attempting  to  make  bricks  without  straw.  With  the  exception  of  grants  to 
the  total  amount  of  seventy-five  guineas  from  Gray's  Inn,  the  Law  Society, 
Lincoln's  Inn,  Middle  Temple,  and  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute,  it  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  membership  subscription  of  one  guinea,  which  must 
primarily  be  devoted  to  the  publication  of  the  review  of  legislation  and  the 
Society's  Journal.  In  connection  with  the  financial  aspect  of  the  subject, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  a  Privy  Council  Committee  of  Legal  Eesearch  would 
have  funds  placed  at  its  disposal  to  further  one  or  other  of  its  objects.  The 
growing  membership  of  the  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  which  is  larger  now  than  at  any  previous  period  of  its  history, 
shows  an  increasing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  legal  research  even  on  the 
modest  scale  which  has  been  possible  for  a  purely  voluntary  organisation. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  the  time  is  opportune  for  the  recommendation 
of  the  Machinery  of  Government  Committee  to  be  carried  out  for  the  con- 
stitution of  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for  legal  research,  whose  three 
primary  functions  would  be  (i)  to  organise  legal  research  work,  (ii)  to  co-ordinate 
and  develop  the  supply  of  material  for  research,  and  (iii)  to  disseminate  its 
results.  Thus  would  be  aided  the  making  of  sound  laws  for  each  part  of  the 
Empire,  and  strength  would  be  given  to  law  as  one  of  the  great  bonds  of  Imperial 
Unity  and  the  advancement  of  the  common  wealth. 

C.  E.  A.  BEDWELL. 
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By  ELLIS  T.  POWELL,  LL.B.,  D.Sc. 

IF  you  ask  the  ordinary  man  how  the  present  King  comes  to  occupy  his  Royal  position, 
and  why  His  Majesty  is  able  to  claim  the  allegiance  of  the  citizens,  he  will  doubtless 
find  the  reason  in  the  fact  that  King  George  is  the  son  of  King  Edward,  and  the  grandson 
of  Queen  Victoria.  But  this  is  obviously  not  an  exhaustive  answer  to  the  question. 
It  only  pushes  the  query  a  stage  further  back.  What  was  it  that  gave  King  Edward 
and  his  illustrious  Mother  their  right  to  the  obedience  of  the  lieges  ?  Thus  cornered, 
the  citizen  will  reply  (at  all  events,  if  he  has  any  knowledge  of  constitutional  history) 
that  the  King  holds  his  supreme  position  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  passed  in  the  year  1713,  which  fixed  the  Kingship  of  these  realms  in  the 
Protestant  descendants  of  the  Electress  Sophia  of  Hanover.  That  lady  was  selected 
because,  as  the  granddaughter  of  James  I.,  she  was  the  senior  Protestant  representative 
of  the  ancient  kingly  line  of  these  realms.  So  that,  confining  ourselves  for  the  moment 
to  the  constitutional  aspect  of  the  inquiry,  we  can  affirm  that  the  claim  of  King  George 
to  the  homage  of  British  citizens  rests  upon  a  disposition  made  by  Parliament.  To 
put  the  fact  in  another  way,  King  George  reigns  by  a  Parliamentary  title. 

*  Paper  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  held  at  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  on 
January  13,  1920,  Sir  George  B.  Parkin,  K.C.M.O.,  LL.D.,  in  the  Chair. 
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When  we  have  said  so  much,  however,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  we  have  only  touched 
the  veriest  fringe  of  the  problem.  During  the  hurricane  of  war  which  lasted  from 
1914  till  the  Armistice  men  came  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth  to  fight  under  the  banner  of  Britain.  When  the  war  was  over  and  King 
George's  eldest  son  visited  the  Dominion  which  lies  nearest  to  these  islands,  he  was 
received  with  a  rapturous  enthusiasm.  Wonderful  to  relate,  it  did  not  die  down 
when  he  crossed  the  frontier  between  a  British  Dominion  and  a  lost  British  colony, 
the  present  United  States.  The  scenes  in  New  York  seem  to  have  been  the  outcome 
of  feelings  just  as  fervent  as  those  exhibited  in  Canada,  except,  of  course,  that  the 
element  of  allegiance  was  present  in  the  Canadian  displays,  while  it  was  necessarily 
absent  from  those  on  American  soil.  We  shall  hear  of  the  same  enthusiasm  in  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  when,  in  due  course,  the  Prince  of  Wales  pays  his  projected 
visit  to  the  island  Empires.  India,  we  may  be  sure,  will  offer  its  loyal  tribute  in  its 
own  characteristic  fashion. 

What  is  the  real  explanation  of  these  wonderful  outbursts  ?  Surely  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  persuade  ourselves  that  even  our  extremely  capable  Young  Man,  with  his 
winning  charm  of  manner  and  his  perfectly  inimitable  smile,  was  received  in  Canada 
with  such  unequivocal  manifestations  of  affection  and  devotion  merely  because  an 
ancient  statute,  now  over  two  hundred  years  old,  provided  that  certain  constitutional 
powers  should  be  vested  in  his  exalted  father,  with  every  human  probability  that  they 
would  ultimately  descend  to  him  ?  In  these  days,  when  the  searchlight  of  publicity 
and  the  probe  of  human  curiosity  are  turned  upon  and  into  every  terrestrial  pheno- 
menon, we  must  see  that  the  explanation  of  these  amazing  manifestations  is  not  of 
merely  constitutional  origin.  They  are  obviously  inspired  by  something,  whatever 
that  something  may  be,  much  more  potent  and  impressive  than  the  enactments  of 
a  bygone  Parliament  two  centuries  ago.  The  purpose  of  our  inquiry  this  evening  is 
to  see  if  we  can  formulate  a  theory  which  will  explain  not  only  the  concentrated  unity 
and  devotion  of  the  people  of  these  islands  around  the  Throne  in  the  direst  crisis  of 
their  history,  but  will  also  account  for  the  simultaneous  rally  of  their  kinsmen  from 
the  furthest  ends  of  the  earth,  drawn  by  common  and  unstinted  attachment  to  the 
same  sacred  symbol. 

Let  us  briefly  glance,  for  a  few  moments,  at  the  evolution  of  the  English,  and  later 
the  British,  Kingship.  Like  other  factors  of  the  social  complex,  the  Kingship  is  an 
evolving  institution.  Originally  a  family  or  tribal  jurisdiction,  it  was  designed  for 
disciplinary  and  protective  organisation  against  the  common  foe.  The  title  to  the 
supreme  position  was  primarily  that  conferred  by  seniority.  But  when  the  social 
organisation  grew  larger,  its  interests  wider,  and  its  perils  consequently  more  numerous 
and  menacing,  the  King  tended  to  become  the  elective  head.  Hence  the  hypothesis, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  etymologically  tenable,  that  the  King  was  in  such  circum- 
stances the  cunning  one.  He  was  not,  in  our  modern  sense  of  the  word,  the  adept  at 
stratagem  and  trickery,  but  simply  the  knowing  man.  Our  own  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy 
was,  to  some  extent  at  all  events,  elective  in  this  sense.  Thus  burdened  with  the 
responsibilities  of  State,  the  King  was  granted  large  landed  resources  for  their 
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discharge.  The  glamour  of  these  great  possessions,  and  the  prestige  attaching  to  the 
family  of  their  possessor,  tended  to  make  the  Royal  Family  a  caste  apart,  and  helped 
to  set  the  hereditary  principle  a-working.  But  in  the  course  of  centuries  there  were 
expensive  foreign  wars,  as  well  as  increasing  expenditure  at  home,  and  these  drained 
the  Royal  resources  dry.  It  became  impossible  for  the  King  to  finance  the  State, 
as  he  was  expected  to  do,  out  of  his  own  pocket.  He  was  compelled  to  seek  the  finan- 
cial assistance  of  his  subjects.  But  when  he  asked  for  money,  his  subjects  began  to 
stipulate  for  the  reform  of  abuses.  By  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  (1399-1415)  it  was  a 
constitutional  principle,  royally,  if  reluctantly,  recognised,  that  the  reform  of  abuses 
must  be  one  of  the  conditions  of  a  grant  of  supplies.  The  Monarchy  had  undergone 
a  transition.  The  King  had  ceased  to  be  the  knowing  man,  endowed  with  exceptional 
skill  and  prestige.  He  had  become  a  kind  of  managing  director,  whose  share- 
holders refused  to  finance  the  concern  unless  its  policy  was  trimmed  to  satisfy  their 
requirements. 

Then  came  the  sanguinary  disputes  arising  from  a  disputed  succession  to  the 
Crown,  and  fostered  by  German  conspirators,  which  we  call  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
By  the  time  they  had  ended,  with  the  defeat  of  Richard  III.  at  Bosworth  in  1485, 
our  feudal  nobility 'had  been  practically  annihilated,  and  the  country  was  utterly 
weary  and  exhausted.  It  wanted  a  strong  central  government  and  no  more  disputed 
successions,  so  that  it  might  throw  itself  heart  and  soul  into  the  religious,  intellectual, 
and  commercial  renaissance  which  was  lighting  up  the  whole  horizon  of  the  western 
world.  Henry  VII.  was  prepared  to  guarantee  stability  and  quietude,  though  he  was 
by  no  means  scnipulous  in  his  choice  of  the  means  of  doing  it.  Under  his  ruthless 
but  capable  rule  the  country  sunk  into  tranquil  and  thankful  acquiescence.  His  work 
was  taken  up  by  two  consummate  students  of  our  national  temperament,  his  son 
Henry  VIII.  and  his  granddaughter  Elizabeth.  By  the  time  that  Elizabeth  died, 
in  1603,  the  embryonic  constitutional  Monarchy  of  the  Lancastrians,  as  Henry  IV. 
knew  it,  had  been  transformed  into  the  Tudor  absolutism.  There  had  been  another 
change  in  the  character  of  the  Kingship.  The  Royal  managing  director  of  Lancastrian 
days,  jealously  watched  and  checked,  had  been  evolved  by  circumstances  into  an  all 
but  autocratic  chairman  at  the  head  of  the  national  board-table.  The  elective  prin- 
ciple was  gone,  and  the  theory  of  Divine  Right  had  taken  its  place. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  which  James  I.  found  in  existence  when  he  arrived 
from  Scotland.  Unfortunately,  James  had  no  such  profound  knowledge  of  the  English 
character  as  Elizabeth,  herself  English  to  the  finger-tips,  had  possessed.  He  got  the 
country  into  a  condition  of  unrest  and  suspicion.  His  son,  Charles  I.,  brought  civil 
war  upon  himself.  His  head  fell  on  the  block  at  Whitehall,  and  the  English  Republic 
came  into  being.  Only  eleven  years  of  Puritan  government  brought  the  recoil  to 
royalty,  and  a  reaffirmation  of  the  theory  of  Divine  Right.  Charles  II.  returned  from 
his  continental  exile  amid  the  frenzied  acclamations  of  the  entire  nation.  But  he, 
careless,  immoral,  voluptuous,  threw  away  the  Stuart  heritage.  He  kept  his  own 
seat  secure,  but  in  less  than  three  years  after  his  death  his  obstinate  brother,  James  II., 
precipitated  the  catastrophe  and  became  a  fugitive  from  the  anger  of  his  subjects. 
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Then  the  statesmen  of  the  day  offered  the  Crown  to  James's  son-in-law,  William  III., 
on  terms  embodied  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the 
fundamental  document  of  the  British  Constitution. 

The  date  of  the  Revolution — 1C88 — marks  the  establishment  of  Constitutional 
Monarchy  in  its  modern  form.  It  signalises  still  another  modification  of  the  Kingship. 
The  monarch  is  now  an  executive  head  bound  down  by  principles  accepted  by  him 
as  the  condition  of  his  appointment.  The  subjects  dictate  the  terms  upon  which 
alone  they  will  consent  to  be  governed.  The  principle  of  heredity,  once  regarded  as 
all  but  inviolable,  loses  its  sacrosanct  character.  James  II.,  the  hereditary  king,  was 
driven  from  the  country.  His  son-in-law,  possessing  no  personal  title  whatever  to 
the  Crown  in  himself,  was  placed  on  the  throne,  not  as  the  consort  of  his  wife,  the 
fugitive  monarch's  daughter,  but  as  king  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  Then  the 
inevitable  happened.  William  III.  died  without  issue.  His  sister-in-law,  Queen 
Anne,  did  the  same,  though  in  her  time  she  had  borne  seventeen  children.  The 
spectre  of  a  disputed  succession  to  the  Throne,  which  had  been  "  laid  "  for  the  last 
two  centuries,  began  again  to  disturb  the  imaginations  of  Englishmen.  In  an  effort 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  so  disastrous  a  state  of  affairs,  Parliament  passed  the  Act 
of  Settlement.  This  settled  the  Crown  on  the  Electress  Sophia  of  Hanover  and  the 
heirs  of  her  body,  and  in  that  line  it  still  remains  and  devolves.  This  marks  one 
more  change  in  the  character  of  the  Kingship.  It  is  transformed  into  a  species  of 
elective,  not  perpetual,  presidency.  The  King  reigns  by  a  Parliamentary  title. 

The  events  of  the  next  120  years  tended  to  weaken  the  hold  of  the  Monarchy  upon 
the  affections  of  the  nation  and  to  minimise  its  share  in  the  work  of  administration. 
George  I.,  coming  from  Hanover,  spoke  no  English.  Consequently  he  ceased  to 
attend  Cabinet  meetings.  The  sovereignty  was  put  into  commission.  This  arrange- 
ment created  what  has  now  become  a  constitutional  convention,  involving  the  absence 
of  the  supreme  head  of  the  National  Executive  from  all  meetings  of  the  National 
Executive  body.  George  III.  was  involved  in  responsibility  for  the  loss  of  the 
American  colonies,  and  in  his  later  years  lost  his  reason.  William  IV.,  who  closed 
the  series  of  monarchs  between  the  advent  of  George  I.  in  1714  and  the  accession  of 
QueenVictoria  in  1837,  was  simply  a  bluff  sailor,  knowing  very  little  of  statesmanship, 
though  he  lived  in  an  era  of  impetuous  and  sweeping  reform.  There  was  as  yet  no 
sign  of  the  new  Kingship,  the  nature  of  which  we  are  to  consider.  Little  wonder  is 
it  that  many  experienced  observers  anticipated  only  a  short  reign  for  the  simple  girl 
who  was  roused  from  her  bed  early  on  a  summer's  morning  in  June  1837  to  be 
informed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Prime  Minister  that  she  had 
become  the  Queen  of  England.  The  Republic,  so  many  people  thought,  was  at  the 
door. 

The  reigns  of  Queen  Victoria  and  of  Edward  VII.  brought  a  mighty  Imperial 
awakening,  to  which  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  with  its  motto  "  The  King  and 
United  Empire,"  has  made  no  small  contribution.  The  position  of  the  Throne  was 
immensely  strengthened  and  consolidated.  In  truth,  the  whole  character  of  the 
Kingship  underwent  a  fundamental  change.  The  Kingship  was  recognised  as  no 
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longer  a  delegation  of  the  supreme  administrative  authority — the  Saxon,  Norman 
and  Angevin  theory  ;  nor  yet  a  personal  potency — the  Tudor  ideal ;  nor  a  more  or 
less  impotent  nucleus  of  constitutional  pageantry — the  scheme  of  those  who  established 
the  Hanoverian  dynasty  by  the  Act  of  Settlement.  The  Monarchy  became  a  mystic 
adumbration  of  the  Imperial  Self.  The  Monarch  no  longer  stood  for  himself,  but 
shadowed  forth  a  mighty  spiritual  entity,  the  Imperial  Soul,  which  loomed  gloriously 
behind  his  transient  mortal  figure.  The  whole  Empire,  including  many  of  our 
Oriental  fellow-subjects,  steeped  for  thousands  of  years  in  knowledge  of  the  deeper 
secrets  of  life  and  mind,  awakened  to  the  change.  Within  a  comparatively  few 
years  from  its  inception  men  were  to  throng  from  British  Dominions  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  to  defend  the  new  ideal  from  profanation  and  to  perpetuate  it  as 
the  radiant  point  of  an  Empire's  devotion.  And  a  little  later,  when  the  heir-apparent 
to  its  dignity  was  to  visit  the  nearest  of  the  great  Overseas  Dominions,  his  visit  was 
to  signalise  an  unprecedented  outburst  of  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  Imperial  Soul, 
the  Imperial  Self,  which  in  due  course  he  is  destined  to  represent  upon  the  throne 
of  his  fathers. 

Let  me  attempt  a  rather  more  precise  description  of  what  I  mean  by  the  Imperial 
Soul.  When  we  incorporate  a  company  we  create  a  legal  personality  which  is  totally 
different  from  the  personalities  of  the  respective  shareholders.  A  company  can 
appear  as  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  the  courts  of  justice.  It  can  own  property,  carry 
on  business,  sow  and  reap,  buy  and  sell,  formulate  a  policy  and  carry  it  out.  As  the 
years  go  on  all  the  original  shareholders  may  die  one  by  one,  but  the  company,  as  a 
company,  survives  them  all.  Nobody  has  ever  seen  a  company,  though  one  cannot 
obtain  the  materials  for  a  meal,  or  furnish  a  house,  without  doing  business  with  such 
an  entity.  It  has  always  been  the  fashion,  up  to  the  present  generation,  to  regard 
this  personality  of  the  incorporated  company  as  a  purely  legal  fiction.  There  really 
was  no  personality,  said  the  lawyers,  but  it  was  convenient  for  legal  purposes  to 
imagine  one,  and  to  regard  the  company  as  being,  in  fact,  a  person  capable  of  suing 
and  being  sued. 

This  doctrine  might  be  all  very  well  if  its  application  began  and  ended  in  the 
realm  of  those  commercial  companies  which,  it  has  been  cynically  said,  have  neither 
bodies  to  be  kicked  nor  souls  to  be  damned.  But  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  legal 
theory  does  not  suffice  for  one  moment  to  explain  the  appeal  which  is  made  and  the 
esprit  de  corps  which  is  engendered  by  great  corporate  bodies  which  have  survived 
for  many  generations,  like  the  Church,  the  universities,  and  the  learned  professions, 
like  medicine  and  the  law.  Some  of  these  are  corporations  in  the  strictly  legal  sense  : 
others  only  by  convention.  But,  as  we  all  know,  their  corporate  influence  upon  all 
their  members  is  incalculable.  Members  of  the  great  Christian  corporation  which  we 
call  the  Church  have,  in  thousands  of  instances  throughout  the  ages,  felt  themselves 
bound  to  go  to  imprisonment  and  to  death  rather  than  be  false  to  their  allegiance. 
The  corporate  unity  was  explicitly  declared  by  the  greatest  exponent  of  Christianity 
when  he  said  that  its  followers  were  members  one  of  another.  And  again,  the  devotion 
to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  to  the  great  ideals  of  the  Bar,  which  wields  so  tremendous 
a  prerogative  over  all  their  members,  is  obviously  something  which  cannot  be  merely 
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allegiance  to  a  legal  fiction.  Within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  the  real  truth 
has  begun  to  dawn  upon  us.  The  existence  of  these  corporations  calls  into  being 
some  real  psychological  entity  in  the  background,  analogous  to  that  which  in  its 
widest  manifestation  psychologists  call  the  World  Soul,  and  which  they  denominate 
the  corporate  spirit  when  their  language  is  of  narrower  scope.  Nowadays  the  cosmic 
memory,  as  a  possession  of  the  World  Soul,  is  scientifically  discussed  in  circles  where, 
half  a  century  ago,  the  very  idea  of  such  a  function  would  have  been  scouted  with 
derision  and  disdain.  In  fact,  I  believe  we  have  reached  the  point  where  we  may 
affirm,  as  the  result  of  centuries  of  human  experience,  that  when  you  have  a  number 
of  men  and  women  united  for  a  corporate  purpose,  swayed  by  a  corporate  devotion, 
commanded  by  a  corporate  allegiance,  then  their  yearnings,  their  struggles,  their  hopes, 
their  homage  and  their  service  do  generate  some  mighty  psychological  entity,  akin 
to  a  Spiritual  Personality,  in  the  background.  They  are  not  the  devotees  of  an 
empty  legal  fiction,  but  of  a  pregnant  psychological  fact. 

These  doctrines  have  behind  them  no  mean  or  visionary  intellects,  but,  for  example, 
the  endorsement  of  the  late  Professor  Maitland,  one  of  the  keenest  legal  intellects  of 
our  time  in  this  country,  and  of  Professor  Gierke,  one  of  the  leading  jurisprudents  of 
modern  Germany.  Maitland,  quoting  Gierke 's  theories  with  approval,  translates  him 
as  saying  that  the  corporate  entity  "  is  no  fiction,  no  symbol,  no  piece  of  the  State's 
machinery,  no  collective  name  for  individuals,  but  a  living  organism  and  a  real  person 
...  it  is  not  a  fictitious  person — it  is  a  group-person  and  its  will  is  a  group- 
will." 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  impossible  even  provisionally  to  accept  theories  like  these 
in  their  relation  to  the  Christian  Church,  to  the  universities,  to  commercial  corpora- 
tions, and  to  a  body  such  as  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  without  seeing  that  they 
touch  even  more  intimately  a  vast  corporate  association  like  the  British  Empire. 
I  submit  that  the  idea  of  the  King,  as  the  exalted  head  of  a  caste  apart  from  the  rest 
of  humanity,  has  been  replaced  by  the  knowledge  that  he  is,  in  our  age,  only  the 
adumbration  of  a  mystic  psychological  entity,  far  more  real  than  if  it  were  a  physical 
being.  Behind  the  mortal  figure  of  the  King  looms  the  immortal  sublimity  of  the 
Imperial  Self.  That  it  is  a  deathless  spiritual  identity,  an  actual  psychic  personality, 
sacramental  in  its  mystery  and  potency,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  affirm.  Thither 
the  devotion  of  the  Allied  Empires  ever  turns.  Contemplating  one  of  our  great 
State  ceremonials,  the  proverbial  visitor  from  another  planet  might  imagine  that  he 
witnessed  a  nation  doing  homage  to  its  Bang.  But,  in  truth,  both  King  and  nation 
would  be  bowed  in  reverent  salutation  before  a  supreme  Imperial  Intelligence 
psychically  generated  by  the  patriotic  yearnings  of  unnumbered  men,  an  Intelligence 
which  is  greater  than  the  King,  and  is  destined  to  survive,  in  beneficent  activity, 
long  after  this  King  and  this  people  alike  have  been  gathered  to  their  fathers. 

For  Britain  and  her  Allied  Empires  this  Imperial  Intelligence,  this  proudly 
conscious  Imperial  Self,  is  to  be  the  dominant  inspirational  force  of  the  Twentieth 
Century.  It  has  flashed  upon  us  with  the  sudden  mystery  and  splendour  of  an  Aurora 
Borealis.  It  points  to  unimagined  heights  of  Imperial  achievement.  It  shows  the 
way  to  unprecedented,  potentialities  of  Imperial  intimacy.  The  idea  of  the  Colonies 
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as  distant  lands,  with  which  we  had  only  a  vague  concern,  is  as  dead  as  the  wiredrawn 
theories  of  the  Schoolmen.  They  are  of  us,  and  we  of  them,  all  members  of  one  another. 
To  say  the  words  is  no  longer  to  enunciate  a  pretty  analogy,  as  a  mere  stimulus  and  prop 
to  the  apathetic  intellect.  It  is  to  define  a  psychological  truth,  as  absolutely  unchallenge- 
able and  as  universally  and  inevitably  operative  as  the  law  of  gravitation.  The 
Empire  is  an  evolved  organism,  possessing  an  undying  corporate  consciousness  resident 
in  a  living  Imperial  Soul.  It  is  capable  of  satisfying  the  tests  which  demonstrate  its 
possession  of  this  endowment.  It  can  correlate  the  act  of  the  moment  with  permanent 
interests  and  general  principles.  It  exhibits  all  the  characteristics  of  a  sentient 
creature,  as  manifest  in  a  "  persistent  unified  behaviour,  a  power  of  profiting  by 
experience,  a  creative  capacity  as  a  genuine  agent."  On  the  foundation  of  premises 
like  these  we  may  confidently  advance  to  the  predication  of  the  fundamental  axiom 
of  Imperial  prosperity — that  only  in  mutual  homage,  only  in  united  devotion,  to  the 
Imperial  Self,  combined  with  the  utmost  attainable  freedom  of  independent  growth 
and  action  on  the  part  of  the  several  members,  are  the  materials  of  worthy  aspiration, 
welded  consolidation,  and  political  permanence  to  be  discovered,  utilised,  and  per- 
petuated. No  transient  physical  personality,  flitting  across  this  mortal  stage,  and  passing 
away  almost  before  its  lineaments  have  been  discerned,could  have  evoked  the  magnificent 
enthusiasm  of  the  great  Dominions,  perhaps  the  most  tremendous  and  transcendent 
of  all  the  terrific  phenomena  of  the  War.  To  remove  the  Kingship  would  be  to  take 
the  keystone  from  the  Imperial  arch,  the  linch-pin  from  the  Imperial  chariot  wheel. 
The  day  when  that  is  done  will  witness  the  beginnings  of  a  catastrophe  which  will  end 
with  a  down-dashed  Empire,  where  once  stood  the  puissant  world-power  that  dared 
handgrips  with  the  might  of  Prussia. 

Perhaps  I  may  add  that  in  America  itself  there  is  a  dawning  appreciation  of  the 
advantages  conferred  upon  us  by  this  allegiance  to  what  I  have  called  the  Imperial 
Soul.  Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  War  I  spent  some  time  at  Niagara  Falls  in  the 
company  of  a  venerable  American  gentleman  who  had  known  every  President  from 
the  time  of  James  K.  Polk,  who  went  to  the  White  House  in  1844.  On  the  last  evening 
that  we  spent  together  my  friend  asked  me  what  I  thought  was  the  weakest  point  of  the 
American  Constitution.  I  told  him  that  in  my  opinion  it  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
President  had  come  to  be  elected  by  a  direct  vote,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  those 
who  framed  it. 

"  No,  it  is  not  that, ' '  said  my  venerable  friend,  "  it  is  not  that ' ' ;  and  then  he  went  on 
to  say  that  the  weakness  of  the  American  Constitution  lay  in  the  absence  of  a  permanent 
personal  nucleus  for  the  patriotic  devotion  of  the  citizens. 

"  Our  Presidents,"  said  he,  "  flit  across  the  stage  one  after  the  other,  and  vanish 
into  the  oblivion  of  private  life.  The  result  is  that  there  is  no  personal  core  around 
which  patriotic  sentiment  and  devotion  can  centralise,  and  yet  no  people  on  earth 
stand  so  much  in  need  of  it  as  we  do.  You  have  it  in  your  King,  raised  above  all 
Party  strife  and  shadowing  forth  the  reality  which  is  behind  all  your  constitutional 
machinery,  and  behind  the  ceremonial  and  pageants  by  which  you  dignify  it.  We  are 
totally  without  this  personal  nucleus." 
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He  was  over  90  years  of  age,  so  that  his  closing  utterances  to  me  were  very  impressive. 
"  Mark  my  words,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  not  live  to  see  it,  but  you  will  witness  the  ultimate 
reunion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  under  one  flag.  The  greatest  force  operating  to 
bring  it  about  will  be  our  consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  a  personal  nucleus  of 
patriotism  capable  of  rallying  the  homage  of  the  people  in  the  very  highest  sense." 

A  personal  nucleus  !  Therein  lies  the  tremendous  potency  of  the  Kingship  in  the 
vast  realm  of  social  psychology  just  opening  before  American  eyes.  The  same  truth 
is  being  driven  home  to  us  with  irresistible  impact.  Our  kinsmen,  of  many  creeds 
and  of  none,  did  not  come  across  the  ocean  to  spend  their  lives  for  the  individual  King, 
but  for  the  stately  and  consecrated  reality  of  whom  he  is  but  the  deputy.  That  which 
they  dimly  descried  in  life  they  comprehend  completely  in  the  fulness  of  the  immortality 
which  has  crowned  their  sacrifice  : — 

."  In  spirit  limitless  they  know, 

Untrammelled  by  imperfect  clay, 
That  they  in  one  obedience  bowed 

To  own  the  same  majestic  sway." 

In  the  realms  of  Imperial  achievement,  as  in  the  sanctity  of  individual  relationships, 
it  takes  a  soul  to  touch  a  soul.  Still  more  does  it  take  a  soul  to  touch  countless  millions 
of  souls.  Behind  our  Kingship  there  is  something  centripetal,  something  consolidating, 
something  that  inspires  and  responds.  It  is  towards  this  deathless  spiritual  identity, 
at  once  so  shadowy  and  yet  so  real,  that  all  the  Empire's  millions  turn — just  as  the 
yearning  of  untold  myriads  goes  out  to  that  other  Figure  which,  age  after  age,  attracts 
even  in  its  agony  the  passionate  devotion  of  the  best  of  the  human  race.  And  it  was 
surely  not  coincidence,  but  design,  which  at  the  supreme  crisis  in  world-history  joined 
under  one  Imperial  flag  the  fearless  and  practised  Indian  adepts  of  Eastern  mysticism 
and  the  restless  British  conquerors  of  the  material  resources  of  the  earth.  All  the 
best  authorities  agree  that  Britain  as  a  Republic  would  not  hold  India  for  a  year.  The 
mystically  magnetic  grip  would  be  loosened,  and  the  Oriential  planet  would  fly  ofi 
from  our  system-  The  other  Allied  British  Empires — Australia  and  Canada,  for 
instance — would  in  all  probability  become  fugitives,  too.  Surely,  in  the  perpetuation 
and  consolidation  of  these  alliances,  consummated  under  the  majestic  aegis  of  the 
Imperial  Self,  we  possess  another  reminder  of  the  splendid  destiny  that  is  before  us, 
and  of  the  inscrutable  Divine  Pilotage  which  has  guided  our  forefathers,  and  still 
guides  ourselves,  towards  it ! 

Never  yet  have  the  eyes  of  humanity  been  enlightened  by  the  sight  of  a  world-Power 
built  upon  Freedom.  Rome  never  conceived,  much  less  attempted,  such  a  consum- 
mation ;  and  none  but  Rome  has  ever  possessed  the  resources  for  its  attainment. 
None,  that  is  to  say,  until  the  birth  of  the  conscious  Imperial  Intelligence  of  Greater 
Britain.  Within  the  ample  orbit  of  this  new  star  in  the  political  firmament  there  are 
to  be  found  the  twin  essentials  of  permanent  human  progress.  On  the  one  hand  is  the 
gigantic  power  of  the  allied  British  Empires — for  that  is  what  the  Dominions  are — 
annually  growing  in  scope  and  puissance,  and  capable  of  being  turned  with  irresistible 
energy  against  any  endeavour  to  fling  humanity  back  towards  the  ape,  the  tiger,  and 
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the  despot.  On  the  other  is  the  complete  internal  freedom  of  these  immense 
democracies,  endowed  with  the  capacity  of  continuous  adjustment  to  environment 
which  is  the  prime  condition  of  prosperity  and  happiness  in  every  organism.  Politi- 
cally and  geographically  they  attain  the  ideal  of  the  anonymous  Elizabethan  dramatist : 

"  Thy  Empire  limited  with  Nature's  bounds  ; 
Upon  thy  ground  the  sun  doth  set  and  rise, 
The  day  and  night  are  thine, 
Nor  can  the  planets,  wander  where  they  will, 
See  that  proud  earth  that  hears  not  Britain's  name." 

External  strength  and  internal  freedom  focussed  upon  a  Mystic  Nucleus  of  patriotic 
devotion  are  the  attributes  of  political  immortality  ;  and  Britain,  when  she  confronted 
and  conquered  the  colossal  cataclysm  which  ushered  in  the  twentieth  century,  had 
grasped  them,  both,  though  she  was  perhaps  not  completely  conscious  of  her  achieve- 
ment : — 

"  For  lo  !   the  kingdoms  wax  and  wane, 
They  spring  to  power  and  pass  again, 

And  ripen  to  decay  ; 
But  Britain  sound  in  hand  and  heart 
Is  worthy  still  to  play  her  part 
To-day  as  yesterday. 

"  Not  till  her  age-long  task  is  o'er 
To  Thee,  0  God,  may  she  restore 

The  sceptre  and  the  crown. 
Nor  then  shall  die  ;   but  live  anew 
In  those  fair  daughter  lands  which  drew 
Their  life  from  hers,  and  shall  renew 

In  them  her  old  renown." 

That  is  the  meaning  of  the  new  British  Kingship.  And  what  should  be  the  qualities 
of  the  ministers  who,  in  homage  to  the  Imperial  Self,  are  chosen  to  aid  in  the  consum- 
mation of  that  splendid  destiny  ?  Once  in  our  island  story,  when  we  had  grown  weary 
of  Republicanism,  the  King  came  to  his  own  again.  Simultaneously  an  unknown  poet 
of  1660  essayed  to  picture  the  ideal  servants  of  King  and  country,  and  struck  a  note 
so  pure  and  lofty  that  it  would  not  have  misbecome  the  lips  of  an  archangel  charged 
with  the  proclamation  of  a  new  dispensation  to  mankind  : — 

"  Let  whom  we  name 
Have  Wisdom,  Foresight,  Fortitude, 
Be  more  with  Faith  than  Face  Endu'd  ; 
And  sturdy  Conscience  above  Fame. 

"  Such  as  not  seek  to  get  the  start 

In  State,  by  Faction,  Power  or  Bribes, 

Ambition's  Bawds.     But  move  the  Tribes 
By  Virtue,  Modesty,  Desert. 

"  Such  as  to  Justice  will  adhere 

Whatever  great  one  it  offend  : 

And  from  the  embraced  Truth  not  bend 
For  Envy,  Hatred,  Gifts  or  Fear. 
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"  That  by  their  deeds  will  make  it  known 

Whose  dignity  they  do  sustain  ; 

And  Life,  State,  Glory,  all  they  gain, 
Count  it  Great  Britain's,  not  their  own. 

"  Such  men  are  truly  Magistrates, 

They  neither  practise  Force  nor  Forms, 

Nor  do  they  leave  the  Helm  in  Storms, 
And  such  as  they  make  happy  States." 

If  Charles  II.  had  chosen  such  men  as  counsellors,  the  history  of  the  Stuart  line  might 
have  ended  in  glory  instead  of  obloquy.  But  if  the  King  of  England,  himself  the 
minister  of  a  Supreme  Personality  greater  than  himself,  ia  guided  in  the  coming  years 
by  such  men  as  the  unknown  poet  pictured,  then  the  mystic  Voice  may  say  to  him, 
as  of  old  to  the  son  of  Rechab,  that  his  Royal  line  "  shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand 
before  Me  for  ever." 

For  the  poetic  ideal  I  have  gone  back  two  centuries  and  a  half.  For  the  expression 
of  our  own  hopes  and  prayers,  in  the  presence  of  this  new  conception  of  Kingship,  let 
us  go  back  yet  another  century,  to  the  original  form  of  the  prayer  for  the  King,  familiar 
to  us  all  for  its  opening  words,  "  0  Lord,  Our  heavenly  Father,  high  and  mighty,  King 
of  Kings,  Lord  of  Lords,  the  only  Ruler  of  Princes."  As  offered  for  Edward  VI.,  in 
the  far  oS  Tudor  days,  that  prayer  is  singularly  apt  as  an  expression  of  our  petitions 
for  George  V.,  the  human  adumbration  of  the  mighty  Imperial  Self  that  hovers 
gloriously  behind  him : — 

"  Kepe  him  Farre  of  from  ignoraunce,  but  through  thy  gifte  leat  prudence  and 
knowledge  alwaie  abound  in  his  royall  hert.  So  instructe  hym  (o  Lord  lesv)  reyning 
upon  us  in  erth,  that  his  humaine  majestee  alway  obey  thy  divine  majestee  in  feare 
and  drede.  Indue  him  plentifully  with  heavenly  geftes.  Grant  him  in  health  and 
welth  long  to  live.  Heape  glorie  and  honoure  upon  hym.  Glad  hym  with  the  joye  of 
thy  countenance.  So  strengthe  hym  that  he  maie  vanquish  and  overcome  all  his 
and  our  Foes,  and  be  dread  and  feared  of  al  the  ennemies  of  his  realme." 

And  with  those  ancient  and  venerable  words,  sanctified  by  the  lips  of  our  forefathers 
in  days  when  Britain  was  but  a  shadow  of  her  present  glorious  self,  and  with  an 
invocation  on  behalf  of  him  who  is,  for  us,  the  nucleus  of  an  Empire's  homage,  I  may 
appropriately  end  this  imperfect  analysis  of  the  characteristics  of  the  New  British 
Kingship : — 

"  Spare  all  your  flattery,  speed  him  with  your  prayers, 

And  here  in  London,  as  the  peace-bells  ring, 
While  the  crowds  gather,  and  the  trumpet  blares, 

Cry  we  '  God  strengthen,'  as  '  God,  save  the  King ! ' " 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper, 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Sir  George  Parkin)  said :  We  shall  all  join  most  heartily  in  thanking 
Dr.  Ellis  Powell  for  his  remarkable  and,  to  my  mind,  profoundly  interesting  address. 
I  confess  to  a  feeling  of  difficulty  in  speaking  upon  it.  He  has  lifted  us  into  a  some- 
what rarer  atmosphere  in  this  matter  of  the  Kingship  than  perhaps  we  have 
ever  consciously  realised  before  in  regard  to  it.  Anybody  who  is  able  to  look  back 
to  the  reign  of  our  great  Queen  Victoria,  for  instance,  will  be  conscious  of  the  extra- 
ordinary feeling  which  grew  around  the  kind  of  loyalty  which  may  attach  to  the 
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Throne.  When  the  news  came  of  her  death  I  was  residing  in  one  of  our  great  Canadian 
cities — a'  city  of,  perhaps,  400,000  inhabitants,  extremely  few  of  whom  could  ever 
possibly  have  seen  the  Queen,  and  yet  when  her  death  was  announced  a  visible  pall 
was  thrown  over  the  mind  of  everybody  in  the  city.  You  can  scarcely  account  for 
that  by  mere  reference  to  a  person.  There  must  have  been  something  behind  the 
mere  personality  of  the  Queen  which  could  touch  people  in  that  way ;  for  what  was 
true  of  that  great  Canadian  city  was  equally  true  of  the  whole  round  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  world  as  a  whole  came  near  to  one  universal  sob.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Dr.  Powell  has  offered  some  explanation  of  that  phenomenon.  Consciously  or  un- 
consciously we  look  behind  the  person  to  the  thought — to  the  soul  of  the  nation  to 
which  we  belong,  the  nation  to  which  our  hearts  turn,  whose  life  and  principles  we  are 
prepared  to  fight  for,  and,  if  necessary,  die  for,  and  I  think  that  on  the  whole  the  psychic 
force  which  lies  behind  this  extraordinary  feeling  is  explained  in  the  way  Dr.  Powell 
has  indicated  better  than  in  any  other. 

At  the  Canadian  Club  last  night  we  gave  a  great  banquet  to  the  young  Prince  of 
Wales  on  his  return  from  a  wonderful  tour  in  which  he  awoke  an  enthusiasm  which 
swept  not  only  over  the  Canadian  people  but  even  over  the  great  Republic  to  the 
south,  who  long  ago  threw  aside  the  idea  of  Sovereignship.  It  was  a  large  and  repre- 
sentative gathering.  It  was  perfectly  clear  to  me  that  in  the  feeling  that  every  in- 
dividual present  entertained  towards  this  young,  charming,  and  still  youthful  Prince, 
who  expressed  his  ideas  so  clearly,  spoke  with  such  evident  sincerity,  and  held  up 
such  genuine  national  ideals — I  say  there  is  something  behind  that  feeling  that  went 
much  beyond  what  his  mere  personality  meant.  There  was  a  warmth  of  enthusiasm 
and  an  intensity  of  sympathy,  an  eager  hope  that  the  young  Prince  would  move 
along  the  lines  on  which  he  has  started  towards  higher  and  greater  things,  and  that 
in  doing  so  he  would  realise  the  ideals  in  the  minds  of  everybody  who  was  listening 
to  him.  What  was  behind  that  ?  I  must  confess  that,  while  some  parts  of  Dr 
Powell's  address  seem  to  embody  a  lofty  idealism,  and  are  perhaps  the  result  of  a 
vivid  spiritual  imagination,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  he  does  not  explain,  better  than 
anything  I  have  known  stated  in  the  same  form  before,  the  kind  of  feeling  which  all 
of  us  so  sincerely  entertain  when  we  sing  "  God  Save  the  King" —  as  we  have  done 
through  all  this  great  struggle — a  feeling  that  behind  the  personal  King  was  a  grave 
principle  of  national  life,  and  of  loyalty  to  the  ideals  of  our  race  and  of  our  civilisation 
— a  feeling  that  the  King's  person  is  a  mere  adumbration  of  the  wonderful  spirit — I 
scarcely  know  what  to  call  it — which  lies  behind  the  national  life.  I  should  only  get 
astray  by  pursuing  the  matter  further,  because  the  subject  is  one  which  requires  close 
thought  and  most  delicate  treatment. 

Mr.  EDWAKD  SALMON,  speaking  with  some  knowledge  of  the  papers  read  before  the 
Institute  for  the  last  thirty  years,  considered  that  Dr.  Powell's  paper  was  quite 
exceptional — both  in  subject  matter,  and  treatment.  In  the  course  of  that  paper  Dr. 
Powell  uttered  two  notable  sentences — one,  "  I  submit  that  the  idea  of  the  King,  as 
the  exalted  head  of  a  caste  apart  from  the  rest  of  humanity,  has  been  replaced  by 
the  knowledge  that  he  is,  in  our  age,  only  the  adumbration  of  a  mystic  psycholo- 
gical entity,  far  more  real  than  if  it  were  a  physical  being.  Behind  the  mortal  figure 
of  the  King  looms  the  immortal  sublimity  of  the  Imperial  Self."  And  the  other,  "  The 
idea  of  the  Colonies  as  distant  lands,  with  which  we  had  only  a  vague  concern,  is 
as  dead  as  the  wire-drawn  theories  of  the  Schoolmen."  He  would  like  to  see  those 
two  sentences  inscribed  upon  every  document  that  went  out  from  the  Institute.  They 
ought  to  be  enshrined  in  all  our  hearts.  He  remembered  that  in  the  debates  which 
took  place  in  Parliament  in  the  eighties,  or  early  nineties,  Lord  Morley,  one  of  our 
greatest  students,  when  the  grants  for  the  Crown  were  under  discussion,  said  that 
the  Crown  was  the  living  symbol  of  the  loyalty  and  unity  of  the  British  Empire. 
That  was  a  Radical  witness  to  the  truth  which  was  found  in  Dr.  Powell's  paper. 
Perhaps  the  difference  between  the  idea  of  Kingship  in  the  past,  and  the  idea  of 
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Kingship  as  embodied  in  our  own  Sovereign,  might  be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to 
Martin  Hume's  "Philip  the  Second."  In  that  wonderful  biography,  the  writer 
said  that  Philip  failed  because  he  regarded  himself  as  a  junior  partner  of  the 
Almighty.  It  was  precisely  because  King  George  did  not  regard  himself  in  that 
light  that  he  was  the  power  he  is.  In  his  reference  to  the  Imperial  soul,  Dr. 
Powell  had  given  them  an  indication  of  the  real  fact,  the  spiritual  fact  behind  the 
loyalty  to  the  Throne.  King  George  had  struck  our  American  visitors  as  a  true 
democrat.  When  everybody  was  working  himself  to  his  utmost  during  the  five  years 
of  world  strife,  King  George,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself, 
was  probably  the  hardest  worked  man  in  the  Kingdom.  It  was  because  the  King 
had  so  absolutely  identified  himself  with  his  people  that  we  had  arrived  at  that  great 
psychic  fact  which  Dr.  Powell  had  brought  out  so  beautifully  in  his  paper. 

If,  Mr.  Salmon  continued,  the  great  Labour  Party  (which  before  very  long  might 
be  in  power  at  Westminster)  only  studied  the  constitutional  history  of  the  Monarchy, 
and  would  make  itself  the  expression  of  the  people's  will  as  did  King  George — if 
Labour  would  take  a  hint  from  the  Monarchy,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  Labour 
and  Monarchy  would  come  together  to  preserve  this  country  of  ours  as  the  greatest 
embodiment  of  national  aspirations  the  world  had  ever  known. 

Mr.  H.  C.  MACFIE  (New  South  Wales)  testified  to  the  true  Imperial  spirit  which 
prevails  in  the  outlying  portions  of  the  Empire.  In  the  particular  portion  with  which 
he  happened  to  be  identified  there  were,  he  said,  three,  and  even  four,  generations  of 
people,  many  of  whom  had  never  been  to  the  Old  Country  at  all,  and  yet  they  were 
true  chips  of  the  old  block. 

After  speeches  by  Major  Hely  Pounds,  who  referred  to  the  intense  patriotism  of 
the  Dominions,  and  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Clayton  Greene,  who  was  sceptical  as  to  whether 
the  doctrine  of  the  Imperial  Self  had  any  meaning  in  it,  and  uttered  a  warning  against 
dogmatism  on  these  matters,  Dr.  Ellis  Powell  replied  to  a  vote  of  thanks  moved  by 
the  Chairman.  He  pointed  out  that  he  had  desired  not  to  offer  anything  in  the 
nature  of  dogma,  but  to  formulate  a  theory  as  an  explanation  of  a  phenomenon 
which  is  absolutely  undoubted. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  given  to  Sir  George  Parkin  for  presiding,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings closed  with  the  singing  of  a  verse  of  the  National  Anthem. 
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The  World's  Supplies  of  Wheat. — The  Bulletin  of  the  Imperial  Institute  deals  at 
length  with  the  important  question  of  the  future  of  wheat  production,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Empire.  The  annual  production  of  wheat  in  the  world  prior  to  the 
War  amounted  to  about  110,000,000  tons,  the  largest  producers  being  the  Russian 
Empire,  with  an  output  of  22,000,000  tons,  and  the  United  States,  which  provided 
nearly  19,000,000  tons.  During  the  War  the  production  in  Europe,  as  a  whole,  and 
in  Russia,  in  particular,  decreased  considerably,  but  outside  Europe  there  was  a  great 
expansion.  The  acreage  under  wheat  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  Argentina,  India, 
and  Australia  in  1918  was  over  25  per  cent,  larger  than  the  average  acreage  for  the 
five  years  before  the  War,  and  it  is  considered  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  a 
sufficiency  of  wheat,  even  without  the  help  of  Russia,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
world.  As  regards  the  future  also,  there  is  reason  for  optimism.  There  are  vast  areas 
of  land  suitable  for  wheat-growing  yet  to  be  opened  up  in  Canada,  Australia,  South 
America,  Siberia,  and  other  countries,  whilst  the  present  low  average  yield  of  13  bushels 
per  acre  is  open  to  great  improvement.  In  recent  years  the  increase  in  the  world's 
production  has  been  due  to  a  great  extent  to  an  increased  yield  per  acre,  and  there 
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is  every  reason  to   believe  that,    with  the  introduction  of  improved  drought-and-rust- 
resistant  varieties,  the  rise  will  be  even  more  rapid  in  the  future. 

The  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway. — An  interesting  proposition  was  put  forward  recently 
by  Mr.  H.  Wilson  Fox,  M.P.,  regarding  the  use  of  train-ferries  on  the  lakes  of  Central 
Africa,  similar  to  those  used  on  the  Great  Lakes  of  America.  The  distance  from  Cape 
Town  to  Cairo,  as  the  crow  flies,  is  4,200  miles.  He  suggested  that  if  the  whole  route 
were  regarded  as  divided  into  three  zones,  Bulawayo  might  be  taken  as  the  northern 
limit  of  the  southern  zone,  and  the  north  end  of  Victoria  Nyanza  as  the  northern 
limit  of  the  central  zone.  A  line  of  approach  to  the  north  might  be  taken  from 
Bulawayo  to  Salisbury,  and  thence  to  Beira.  From  Beira  arrangements  are  already  in  an 
advanced  stage  for  the  construction  of  a  line  over  a  distance  of  about  190  miles  to 
the  Zambesi  near  Sena,  and  the  decision  was  taken  recently  by  the  Colonial  Office  to 
extend  the  existing  Nyasaland  Railway  from  Luchenza  northwards  to  Pagonas  on  the 
south-eastern  shore  of  Lake  Nyasa.  An  extension  of  only  three  miles  farther  would 
carry  the  railway  to  Malindi,  and  from  there  the  train  could  be  carried  by  train- 
ferry  to  the  north  end  of  the  lake  to  Mwaya.  The  construction  of  a  line  from 
Mwaya  to  Bismarckburg  (Kasanga),  at  the  south  end  of  Tanganyika,  over  a  distance 
of  about  200  miles,  would  present  no  special  engineering  difficulties,  and  thence  the 
train  could  be  carried  by  train-ferry  to  Kigoma,  the  terminus  of  the  railway  from 
the  coast  which  runs  from  Dar-es-Salaam  to  the  interior.  The  lake  routes,  vid  Lakes 
Nyasa,  Tanganyika,  and  Victoria  Nyanza,  run  practically  north  and  south,  and 
represent  about  850  miles.  He  stated  that  whereas  it  would  cost  about  £5,000,000 
to  construct  railways  over  this  distance,  with  prices  as  they  are  at  present,  it  should 
be  possible  to  establish  a  system  of  tram-ferries  at  a  cost  of  £1,500,000. 

CANADA. 

The  Third  Victory  Loan. — The  Third  Victory  Loan  has  been  another  remarkable 
success,  and  complete  returns  are  expected  to  bring  the  total  subscriptions  up  to 
close  upon  $700,000,000,  last  year's  total  being  $695,000,000.  The  amount  asked 
for  was  $300,000,000,  and  every  Province  has  exceeded  its  quota,  Ontario  having 
subscribed  $354,000,000.  The  total  subscriptions  to  Dominion  War  Loans  now  amount  to 
$2,085,000,000,  of  which  not  more  than  $100,000,000  have  been  subscribed  outside  Canada. 

Canadian  National  Railways. — The  Canadian  National  Railways  have  announced 
certain  improved  and  increased  services  on  their  main  lines,  the  most  important  of 
which  probably  is  the  extension  of  the  daily  train  service  now  in  operation  between 
Winnipeg  and  Edmonton,  through  to  Vancouver.  It  is  also  intended  to  operate  the 
east-bound  train,  Winnipeg  to  Toronto,  on  Sunday,  which  will  give  a  daily  train  service 
between  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  station  at  Vancouver, 
which  has  been  under  construction  for  the  past  two  years,  will  be  opened  to  the 
public,  and  trains  operated  in  and  out  of  the  new  terminal.  The  new  steel  equip- 
ment for  the  National  lines  is  modern  in  every  detail.  The  first  of,  approximately,  one 
hundred  new  steel  passenger  cars  have  been  delivered,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  entire 
order,  comprising  six  classes  of  cars,  will  have  been  completed  by  the  end  of  January. 

St.  John's  Harbour. — An  arrangement  has  been  made  between  the  Immigration 
Department  of  the  Canadian  Government,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Ocean  Services  to  provide  accommodation  for  C.P.O.S.  liner  pas- 
sengers landing  at  St.  John,  N.B.  The  new  building,  which  was  to  be  completed  by 
January  15,  will  contain  a  large  well-lighted  and  heated  room  for  the  examination 
and  checking  of  passengers'  baggage.  Another  part  of  the  building  will  be  the  passenger 
entraining  station.  Passengers  by  the  C.P.O.S.  liners  will  thus  be  able  to  pass 
straight  from  the  ship  into  this  warm  building,  have  their  baggage  examined  and 
checked,  and  step  into  the  waiting  train  without  any  exposure  to  the  weather. 
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Field  Crops. — The  total  yield  of  wheat  in  Canada  for  1919  is  now  placed  at 
193,688,800  bushels,  including  approximately  174,000,000  bushels  of  spring  wheat,  and 
19,000,000  bushels  of  fall  wheat.  Upon  the  acreage  sown,  the  average  yield  per  acre 
is  10 £  bushels  for  spring  wheat,  23 J  bushels  for  fall  wheat,  and  11 J  bushels  for  all 
wheat.  In  1918  the  total  yield  of  wheat  was  189,075,350  bushels,  or  11  bushels  per 
acre.  For  oats,  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  Canada  is  27  bushels,  for  barley  22 
bushels,  and  for  rye  14£  bushels.  The  yields  in  1919  for  the  three  prairie  provinces 
are  estimated  at  161,419,000  bushels  of  wheat,  246,856,000  bushels  of  oats,  46,412,000 
bushels  of  barley,  and  5,954,000  bushels  of  rye.  Wheat,  weighing  67  Ibs.  to  the  bushel, 
believed  to  be  the  heaviest  ever  inspected  in  Alberta,  has  been  examined  by  the 
Government  grain  inspector  at  Calgary.  This  wheat  was  graded  No.  1  hard,  and  was 
of  the  Marquis  variety.  Another  farmer  in  the  same  district  had  a  yield  of  28  bushels 
to  the  acre,  on  129  acres,  and  one  near  Athabasca  is  said  to  have  secured  a  yield  of 
80  bushels  of  wheat  and  110  bushels  of  oats  per  acre. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Intercourse  between  Australia  and  America. — One  interesting  development  in  the 
growing  relations  between  Australia  and  America  has  been  the  interchange  of  visits 
from  parties  of  lads  representing  the  Young  Australia  League  of  Western  Australia 
and  the  Columbia  Park  Boys'  Club  of  California.  The  fourth  party  of  fifty  lads  from 
the  latter  institution  recently  arrived  in  Western  Australia  after  an  adventurous  journey 
due  to  the  after-war  shipping  difficulties  and  delays,  as  a  consequence  of  which  it 
took  them  four  months  to  get  from  San  Francisco  to  Perth  (W.A.)  via  Japan,  Singapore, 
and  Java.  It  is  claimed  that,  for  the  first  time,  Australia  is  now  known  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  the  United  States. 

British  Capital  in  Western  Australia. — According  to  an  official  report  just  received 
from  Western  Australia,  an  excellent  opening  exists  for  British  participation  in  the 
State  whaling  industry,  which  hitherto  has  been  practically  monopolised  by  Norwegian 
companies,  three  of  which  have  been  operating  there  for  some  years.  In  Western 
Australia  alone  the  extent  of  their  operations  may  be  ganged  from  the  fact  that  during 
the  1912-16  seasons  they  captured  whales  which  produced  over  five  million  gallons  of 
oil  and  about  1,500  tons  of  fertilisers,  to  the  value  of  £430,000.  It  is  also  stated 
officially  that  the  farming  of  turtles  is  to  be  undertaken  in  that  State.  An  exclusive 
licence  for  an  area  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Western  Australia,  extending  from 
North- West  Cape  to  Cape  Lambert,  has  been  issued  already  to  a  number  of  English 
investors  who  are  interested  in  the  scheme. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Issue  of  Victory  Stamps. — A  new  series  of  six  postage  stamps  has  been  issuedrin 
New  Zealand.  The  stamps,  which  are  uniformly  printed  on  white  wove  paper  with 
the  customary  watermark  "  N.  Z.  and  Star,"  bear  the  word  "Victory"  and  the  dates 
"  1918-1919."  The  design  of  the  fal.  shows  an  allegorical  female  figure  with  a  laurel 
wreath  in  her  hand,  seated  upon  a  lion,  whilst  on  the  Id.,  carmine,  appears  a  smaller 
vignette  of  Victory,  with  the  British  lion  in  attendance  and  palm  branches  on  either 
side  of  the  picture.  On  the  \\d.,  orange,  is  a  Maori's  head,  flanked  by  sprays  of 
black  fern ;  and  on  the  3d!.,  deep  brown,  one  of  Landseer's  lions,  with  the  rising  sun 
in  the  background.  "  Peace  and  Progress,"  a  classic  female  figure  and  a  child  carrying 
sheaves,  forms  the  subject  of  the  &d.  design,  printed  in  purple ;  and  a  three-quarter 
face  portrait  of  King  George,  in  uniform,  flanked  on  either  side  by  figures  of  lions, 
and  surrounded  by  sprays  of  fern  and  native  Maori  carvings,  is  the  subject  of  the 
highest  value,  1*.,  vermilion. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Union  Statistics. — The  Office  of  Census  and  Statistics  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
has  issued  a  half-yearly  abstract  of  Union  statistics,  containing  the  latest  available 
information  regarding  production,  trade,  transportation,  finance,  &c.  The  volume, 
which  is  the  first  of  the  kind  to  be  issued  in  the  Union,  is  the  beginning  of  a  series 
which  it  is  intended  shall  be  published  at  half-yearly  intervals,  and  the  statistics  which 
it  contains  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  industrial  and  commercial  community  and 
to  those  interested  in  the  economic  development  of  the  Union,  and  in  social  and 
political  matters.  From  the  preliminary  figures  of  the  last  industrial  census  gratifying 
increases  are  denoted  in  respect  of  the  factory  production  for  the  year  1917-18,  the 
value  of  output  for  that  year  from  5,907  establishments  being  £61,928,665,  as  compared 
with  £49,457,414  from  5,305  factories  in  the  preceding  year. 

INDIA. 

Indian  Princes  in  Council. — In  creating  a  permanent  Chamber  of  Indian  Princes,  the 
difficult  question  of  membership  has  been  decided  primarily  upon  the  salute  list.  The 
States  differ  widely  in  size  and  importance,  Hyderabad,  for  example,  having  an  area 
of  over  82,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  13,000,000,  while  others  consist  merely 
of  a  few  villages.  The  rulers  of  all  States  (and  they  number  over  80),  who  enjoy  a 
permanent  dynastic  salute  of  eleven  guns  or  more,  are  to  be  entitled  as  a  right  to  mem- 
bership of  the  Chamber.  Including  some  of  the  Burmese  Chiefs,  there  are  some 
thirty-three  rulers  entitled  to  a  salute  of  nine  guns.  Of  these,  those  who  enjoy  practically 
full  internal  powers  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  Chamber,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
others,  the  Government  of  India  will  investigate  and  decide  whether  to  grant  the 
internal  powers  required  in  order  to  qualify  for  admission.  The  heads  of  all  States 
qualified  for  admission  to  the  Chamber  will  be  designated  Ruling  Princes,  while  the 
others  will  be  known  as  Ruling  Chiefs,  and  the  membership  will  probably  be  well  over 
100.  Attendance  and  voting  in  the  Chamber  will  be  voluntary,  since  the  Princes  and 
Chiefs  have  not  been  unanimous  in  desiring  the  institution  of  a  more  formal  assemblage 
than  the  annual  conference  of  the  last  few  years.  The  Chamber  will  be  a  consultative 
body,  not  an  executive  one,  and  the  Government  will  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
absent  rulers  by  ascertaining  their  views  before  acting  on  the  resolutions  of  the 
Chamber.  The  direct  transaction  of  business  between  the  Government  of  India  and 
any  individual  State  will  not  be  prejudiced  in  any  way.  There  will  be  a  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Chamber,  which  will  be  competent  to  initiate  questions  affecting  the 
States  generally,  or  the  common  interest  of  India  as  a  whole,  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Viceroy. 
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Botha,   Colin    Graham. — The   French    Refugees   at   the  Cape.    Pp.  viii-171.    Cape  Town  :    Cape 
Times,  Ltd.     1919. 

Contrary  to  the  general  impression  that  the  Boers  of  South  Africa  are  of  pure  Dutch 
descent,  there  is  an  element  of  French  origin  amongst  the  so-called  Dutch  population  of 
the  Cape.  These  are  the  descendants  of  Huguenot  refugees  who  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  settled  in  South  Africa,  and  eventually  lost  their  identity  in  the  pre- 
vailing Dutch  population.  Mr.  Graham  Botha,  of  the  Cape  Archives  Department,  has 
issued  an  interesting  monograph  dealing  with  these  refugees,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that,  though  their  numbers  were  not  large,  they  were  nevertheless  the  forbears  of  many 
important  South  African  families,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Joubert,  Malan,  Marais,  Potje 
(Potier),  Pienaar  (Pinard),  De  Villiers,  Roux,  Rousseau,  Retief,  Du  Toit,  Viljoen  (Villion), 
Foure,  Du  Plessis,  and  Cronje  (Cronier)  families.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  completely 
these  French  families  became  merged  with  the  surrounding  Dutch  immigrants,  adopted 
their  language,  and  otherwise  lost  their  national  identity.  The  Abb6  de  la  Caille,  who 
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was  at  the  Cape  in  1752,  found  that  only  some  of  the  children  of  the  original  immigrants 
spoke  French,  and  he  was  informed  that  in  another  twenty  years  no  one  in  Drakenstein, 
where  considerable  numbers  of  French  had  settled,  would  be  able  to  speak  their  original 
mother  tongue.  Later,  when  Sir  John  Barrow  visited  the  Cape  he  noticed  "  the  remarkable 
fact  that  not  a  word  of  the  French  language  is  spoken  or  understood  by  any  of  the  peasantry, 
though  there  may  be  many  still  living  whose  parents  were  both  of  that  nation."  The  total 
suppression  of  French  in  South  Africa,  although  it  has  survived  in  Quebec,  Mauritius, 
Louisiana,  and  other  former  French  Colonies,  by  a  simple  and  unprogressive  language  like 
the  Cape  Dutch,  was  due  to  the  necessity  for  transacting  business  with  the  Dutch  who 
were  the  predominating  element,  and  were  thus  able  to  swamp  the  small  French  community. 
Mr.  Botha's  monograph,  although  of  some  historical  interest,  is  of  more  value  to  the 
genealogist  than  to  the  historian,  but  it  serves  to  remind  us  that  South  Africa  owes  much 
to  the  Huguenots  who  introduced,  amongst  other  things,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and 
olive,  and  the  manufacture  of  wine  and  brandy,  just  as  the  Dutch  themselves  were  re- 
sponsible for  those  fine  avenues  of  trees  that  are  such  a  feature  of  the  Cape  Peninsula. 

Pieris,  P.  E. — Ceylon  and  the  Hollanders,  1658-1796.     Pp.  xvi-181.    Map.     Tellippalai,  Ceylon  : 

American  Ceylon  Mission  Press.     London  :  Luzac  &  Co.     1918.     la. 

Those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  Dr.  Pieris's  former  book  on  the  Portuguese 
in  Ceylon  will  turn  to  the  present  volume  with  anticipatory  interest,  because  they  will 
know  that  it  will  bs  a  scholarly  production,  well  written,  and  full  of  in'ormation.  The 
period  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Pieris  is  of  mor*  than  usual  interest  as  it  marks  the  transition 
in  Ceylon  from  the  mediaeval  to  the  modern,  and  shows  how  the  Dutch,  after  they  had 
displaced  the  Portuguese,  set  a^out  to  redeem  the  wreckage  left  by  their  enemies,  and  to 
transform  Ceylon  into  a  thriving  trading  community  under  the  control  of  the  Netherlands 
East  India  Company.  Although  Dr.  Pieris  does  not  go  into  that  mass  of  detail  which 
seems  requisite  to  the  modern  historian  who  writes  of  colonial  matters,  his  book  is  a 
thoroughly  adequate  treatise  on  this  special  period.  It  is  the  better,  perhaps,  for  the  fact 
that  the  author,  in  seizing  the  essentials,  has  rejected  much  that  should  only  appear  in 
an  ordinary  chronicle  or  book  of  reference.  The  reader,  whose  knowledge  of  Cingalese 
history  may  be  of  the  slightest,  is  at  once  at  home  with  his  subject,  and  is  able  to  follow 
the  narrative  down  to  the  capture  of  Ceylon  by  the  British  without  any  undue  strain 
upon  his  attention. 

Lucas,    Sir    Charles.— The    Gold    Coast  and  the    War.    Pp.   56.    Map.    London:    Humphrey 

Milford.     1920.     2s. 

This  is  a  useful  book,  forming  part  of  the  larger  history  of  the  Empire  at  War 
in  which  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  the  Oxford  University  Press  hope  to  give  a 
comprehensive  record  of  the  co-operative  effort  of  the  Empire  in  the  Great  War.  It  is 
based  largely  upon  official  reports,  including  Sir  Hugh  Clifford's  exhaustive  message  to  the 
Legislative  Council  of  the  Gold  Coast  in  October  1918.  Sir  Charles  Lucas  shows  how  im- 
portant, both  actually  and  relatively,  was  the  part  taken  by  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  in 
the  operations  that  led  to  the  fall  of  Togoland,  and  how  all  the  men  and  all  the  funds 
for  reducing  that  Colony,  and  administering  the  British  sphere  of  occupation,  were  found  by 
the  Gold  Coast.  In  addition,  the  cost  of  the  Gold  Coast  Regiment,  when  serving  in  the 
Cameroons,  was  met  from  the  Colonial  Treasury,  while  the  Legislative  Council  voted  £200,000 
to  the  Imperial  War  Relief  Exchequer  and  invested  £500,000  in  the  British  War  Loan. 
Moreover,  private  subscribers  gave  over  £80,000  to  war  and  relief  funds,  and  eleven  aeroplanes 
were  presented  to  the  War  Council. 

The   Voyage  of  a  Vice-Chancellor.     Pp.   130.    Cambridge  University  Press.     1919. 

Dr.  Shipley,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  this  little  book  gives 
a  most  amusing  and  witty  account  of  his  visit  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  during  the 
autumn  of  1918  as  a  member  of  the  British  University  Mission.  His  book,  which  is  a 
personal  diary,  need  not  be  read  by  anyone  in  search  of  solid  information  respecting  the 
United  States,  but  it  will  appeal  to  all  who  can  appreciate  the  "  light  fantastic  toe "  in 
literature.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  so  much  of  human  nature  and  of  the  joy  of  life 
can  be  combined  with  the  dignified  professorial  character,  and  to  learn  that,  after  all,  pro- 
fessors are  only  human.  "  For  more  than  sixty  days,"  writes  Dr.  Shipley,  "  we  went  up 
and  down  a  vast  country,  seeing  so  many  Presidents  and  Professors  that  those  amongst 
us  who  had  not  hitherto  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  United  States  formed  the  idea 
that  all  its  cities  are  University  Cities  and  that  all  the  inhabitants  are  Professors — an  idea 
very  awful  to  contemplate  !  " 

Cundall,    Frank,   and   Joseph   L.    Pietersz. —  Jamaica   under   the    Spaniards,   abstracted  from   the 

Archives  of  Seville.     Pp.  116.     Map?.     Kingston:   Institute  of  Jamaica.     1919. 
The  idea  of  the   present  volume  is  not  so   much   to  give  a  history  of  Jamaica  under  the 
Spaniards,  as  to  indicate  the  kind  of  information  that  is  contained  in  the  Archives  at  Seville 
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and  to  give  abstracts  from  the  documents  preserved  there.  The  work  of  searching  these  im- 
portant Archives  has  been  performed  by  Miss  I.  A.  Wright,  and  the  translations  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Pietersz,  Chairman  of  the  Institute  of  Jamaica,  Mr.  Cundall,  the  Librarian 
so  well  known  for  his  books  on  Jamaican  history  and  bibliography,  having  arranged  and 
edited  the  collection.  Hitherto  comparatively  little  has  been  known  about  Jamaica  during 
the  Spanish  period.  The  importance  of  the  present  collection  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
whilst  previously  the  names  of  only  three  Spanish  Governors  were  known,  seventeen  others 
have  now  been  added  to  the  list. 

Wheeler,  L.  Richmond. — Desert  Musings.    Stockwell.    2s.  net. 

"  Written "  (as  the  author  explains)  "  during  a  long  and  weary  period  in  the  Sinai 
Desert,  when  the  British  West  Indies  Regiment  did  its  full  share  of  the  fatigues  of  a  pro- 
tracted campaign  without  being  allowed  the  privilege  of  actual  battle,"  these  verses  are 
characterised  by  the  robust  patriotism,  the  sincerity,  and  clear  manly  outlook  which  befit 
a  soldier  poet.  Among  the  most  significant  are  "England,  Mother  of  All,"  admirably  expressive 
of  devotion  to  the  homeland  ;  "  For  all  Souls,"  a  touching  and  melodious  thanksgiving  for  the 
valour  of  the  dead  and  a  prayer  for  the  bereaved;  "The  Horses,"  a  spirited  tribute  to 

"  the  horses,  the  strong  fighting  horses 
That  drag  at  the  guns  and  the  trains  of  supply  " ; 

and  the  sonnet  "Pride  of  Birth."  This  last  is  a  modest  but  heartfelt  reminder  of  what  we  of  the 
British  Empire  owe  to  our  ancestry ;  the  pride  it  expresses  is  that  pride  of  race  which  is 
founded  on  high  traditions  of  noble  chivalry  and  unbroken  valour.  Such  pride  is  a  spur  to 
action,  a  curb  to  arrogance — and  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  deep  personal  humility. 

Imperial  Institute  Monographs  on  Mineral  Resources,  with  special  reference  to  the  British 
Empire.  No.  1 — Manganese  Ores,  by  A.  H.  Curtis.  No.  2 — Tin  Ores,  by  G.  M.  Davies. 
London  :  John  Murray.  3s.  6d.  each. 

These  are  the  first  of  a  series  of  monographs  dealing  with  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mineral  Resources  Committee 
of  the  Imperial  Institute.  They  form  an  amplification  and  extension  of  similar  papers 
that  have  been  appearing  in  the  "  Bulletin  of  the  Imperial  Institute,"  and  give  a  general 
account  of  the  occurrences  and  commercial  utilisation  of  the  more  important  minerals,  with- 
out entering  into  details  of  mining  or  metallurgical  processes.  Their  value  is  greatly  en- 
hanced by  extensive  bibliographies  which  refer  the  reader  to  the  chief  publications  dealing 
with  the  minerals  under  review. 

Bodes,  Jean. — Dix  cms  de  politique  chinoise ;  la  fin  des  Mandchous.  Pp.  268.  Paris  :  Felix 
Alcan.  1919.  5.85  frs. 

For  some  years  China  has  been  passing  through  one  of  the  greatest  crises  of  her  history. 
Neither  the  Reform  Movement,  badly  directed,  nor  the  Revolution,  has  been  successful  in 
establishing  a  strong  government  in  the  place  of  the  former  monarchy,  but  they  have  plunged 
the  country  into  a  state  of  anarchy  that  continues  almost  without  interruption.  The 
situation  of  China  to-day  is  such  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  ancient  but  ruined 
Empire  can,  by  its  own  efforts,  manage  to  set  its  house  in  order.  To  understand  the  im- 
portance of  the  problem  of  national  regeneration,  it  is  necessary  to  know  something  of 
the  material  and  moral  conditions  of  the  country.  It  is  with  this  end  in  view  that  M. 
Jean  Rodes  has  written  a  series  of  works  under  the  title  of "  Dix  ans  de  politique  chinoise," 
of  which  the  present  volume  forms  the  fourth.  M.  Rodes  deals  with  the  final  phase  of 
the  Revolution  and  with  the  policy  of  Yuan  Shi-kai  in  connection  with  the  overthrow 
of  the  Manchu  Dynasty. 

Hughes -Hallett,  F. — China  Looking  West.  Pp.  60.  Ulust.  London  :  Church  Missionary  Society, 
1919.  Is. 

In  this  little  book  the  author  describes  the  work  of  the  Protestant  Missions  in  China, 
and  states  that  the  present  period  calls  for  special  effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  vast 
population  whose  moral  outlook  appears  to  be  less  stable  than  it  was. 

Jnstitut  Colonial  de  Marseille :  Les  Amandes  et  FHuitte  de  Palme ;  preparation,  commerce, 
Industrie ;  TInquete  du  Comite  Anglais  des  graines  oleagineuses.  Pp.  xxiv-346.  Marseilles. 
1920. 

This  is  a  most  important  publication,  issued  by  the  Colonial  Institute  of  Marseilles,  and  dealing 
more  especially  with  the  palm-kernel  industry  of  West  Africa.  M.  Emile  Baillaud,  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  and  M.  Antoine  Stieltjes,  are  responsible  for  the  volume 
as  a  whole,  and  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  production  of  a  work  that  is  not  only  of 
considerable  technical  merit,  but  is  also  of  interest  as  presenting  the  French  point  of 
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view  in  connection  with  the  exploitation  of  vegetable  oils.  With  the  political  and  economic 
aspects  of  this  question  it  is  impossible  to  deal  in  this  short  notice,  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  authors  are  not  altogether  in  favour  of  the  general  policy  of  the  French  Government ; 
and  also  that  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  industries  founded  upon  the  utilisation  of  vege- 
table oils  in  France  need  a  complete  and  thorough  reorganisation  in  view  of  developments 
that  have  taken  place  elsewhere.  The  views  of  M.  Emile  Baillaud  are  more  especially 
emphasised  in  an  article  in  the  current  issue  of  the  "  Bulletin  des  Matieres  Grasses."  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  present  volume  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  evidence  given 
before  the  British  Committee  on  Edible  and  Oil-Producing  Nuts  and  Seeds,  arranged  under 
suitable  headings,  and  containing  the  answers  of  the  various  experts  who  were  examined 
by  that  Committee.  This  is  followed  by  a  section  describing  the  machinery  used  in  the 
industry,  by  appendices  dealing  with  the  preparation  of  palm-oil  in  the  Ivory  Coast  and 
Gabon  Colonies,  and  in  Togoland  and  the  Cameroons,  and  by  statistics  of  the  exports  of 
vegetable  oils  from  the  different  producing  countries  and  the  imports  into  countries  of  con- 
sumption. The  whole  work  is  one  of  great  value  to  those  who  are  interested  in  these 
important  industries. 

Young,  J.  M.  Stuart-. — Candles  in  Sunshine :  Poems  selected  from  Twenty  Years'  Work. 
Chosen  and  edited  by  Charles  Kains-Jackson.  Pp.  xix-324.  Portraits.  London  :  Arthur 
H.  Stockwell.  1919.  10s.  6d. 

"When  I'm  weary  of  the  nakedness  and  squalor  of  the  street, 
Waft  me  to  the  Niger  River, 
Where  poor  mortals  need  not  shiver, 
And  the  fashions  do  not  worry ; 
Where  the  weather  does  not  cheat, 
And  there's  little  cause  for  hurry 
On  life's  beat." 

Thus  sings  Mr.  J.  M.  Stuart-Young  in  a  book  of  poems  of  more  than  average  interest. 
Mr.  Young  is  well  known  in  West  Africa,  and  those  who  know  the  author,  and  many  who 
do  not,  will  read  his  poems  with  peculiar  pleasure.  They  are  occasionally  a  little  crude, 
both  in  form  and  substance — more  especially  those  entitled  "  Life  and  Incident " — but 
there  are  occasional  short  poems  of  quite  exceptional  merit. 
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The  New  Premises  and  Jubilee  Fund. — Among  the  various  recent  contributions 
to  the  New  Premises  and  Jubilee  Fund  is  one  which,  from  my  point  of  view,  is 
specially  interesting.  It  is  a  gift  of  £5,  earmarked  for  the  main  door-handle  in  the  new 
building. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that,  in  order  to  realise  our  aims,  it  is  important  for 
would-be  contributors  to  be  assured  that  their  subscriptions,  whether  small  or  great, 
can  most  gladly  be  applied  to  some  particular  part  of,  or  some  special  feature  in,  the 
enterprise.  Some  may  like  their  money  to  be  used  for  building,  some  for  endowment. 
The  Library  may  specially  appeal  to  some  ;  and  among  them,  again,  one  contributor  may 
like  his  gift  to  be  applied  to  the  framework  of  the  Library,  to  the  bays  or  the  shelves, 
and  another  may  prefer  to  add  to  a  standing  fund  for  the  purchase  of  books.  Con- 
tributors in  some  particular  Colony  or  Province  may  like  to  form  a  group,  and  identify 
their  Colony  or  Province  in  the  manner  suggested,  and  the  gift  need  not  be  made  in 
money.  It  can  be  made  in  kind,  as  for  instance  in  timber  for  panelling,  mahogany  for 
the  table  in  the  Council-room,  marble  for  the  entrance-hall  and  so  forth. 

I  submit  that  the  interest  in  the  new  home,  when  completed,  will  be  very  greatly 
magnified  if  all  parts  of  the  building  avowedly  testify  to  the  co-operation  of  the  many 
diverse  lands,  products,  and  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Empire. 

C.  P.  LUCAS, 
Chairman  oj  the  Council. 
G 
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The  Institute's  Name. — In  the  current  number  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  there  are  two 
proposals,  for  changing  the  name  of  the  Colonial  Institute,  which  appear  to  me  well 
worthy  of  our  consideration.  They  are  "Royal  Britannia"  or  "Royal  Britannic" 
Institute.  The  latter  would  include  not  only  those  who  were  in  India,  and  other  parts 
of  the  British  Empire,  but  also  those  Britishers  living  in  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  the 
United  States,  &c. 

I  have  never  liked  the  word  "  Institute,"  and  much  prefer  "  Society."  The  first 
savours  of  a  village  hall  for  teas  and  meetings. 

"  The  Royal  Geographical  Society "  sounds  well.  Why  not  "  The  Royal  Britannic 
Society:  Headquarters,  Britannia  House,  Northumberland  Avenue,  London  "  ? 

N.  BOWDEN-SMITH. 
16,  Queen's  Gate  Terrace,  S.W.  (Admiral.) 

As  I  observe  from  UNITED  EMPIRE  that  the  alteration  of  the  name  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  seems  to  be  up  for  discussion  again,  I  beg  to  record  my  opinion 
that  if  it  is  altered,  the  best,  shortest  and  most  expressive  title  would  be  "  British 
Empire  Institute."  There  can  be  no  object  in  putting  the  word  "  Royal "  before  the 
words  "  British  Empire,"  as  the  King  is  the  head  of  the  British  Empire,  and  when 
that  ceases  to  be  the  case,  which  please  God  it  never  will,  then  will  commence  the 
crumbling  to  pieces  of  our  great  Empire,  when  the  services  of  our  Institute,  which  has 
done  such  good  work  in  helping  forward  the  feeling  of  unity  and  good  fellowship 
amongst  the  various  portions  of  it,  will  no  longer  be  required,  and  it  will  cease  to 
exist. 

M.  CHURCHILL,  Colonel. 
The  Granleys,  Cheltenham.  (.4  Fellow  of  22  years'  standing. ) 

I  see  by  the  number  of  the  Journal  to  hand,  that  the  question  of  the  Institute's 
name  is  still  being  raised.  May  I  suggest  "  Royal  Commonwealth  Institute "  ?  We 
are  a  glorious  Commonwealth,  with  one  King  as  head  of  all. 

F.  S.  GARRATT. 
Woodend,  Crowhurst,  Sussex. 

The   Founder  of    the  Bank  of  England.— Your  correspondent,  Mr.  J.  G.  Taylor,  . 
in  his  reference  to  my  article  entitled  "  An  Ill-starred  Imperialist,"  asserts  that  William 
Paterson  was  not  the  founder  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

It  may  be  expedient,  therefore,  to  point  out  to  him  that  the  following  works  of 
reference  and  authority  take  a  contrary  view  to  his  :- — 

(1)  The  "Encyclopaedia   Britannica,"  which    states  unequivocally  that    the    Bank    of 
England  was  founded  by  William  Paterson. 

(2)  The   "  Dictionary  of  National   Biography,"   which  describes   him   as    "  chief  pro- 
jector of  the  whole  scheme." 

(3)  Thorold  Rogers'   "First  Nine  Years  of  the  Bank  of  England,"  which  says  that 
Paterson  was  credited  with  having  devised  the  Bank  of  England. 

(4)  Henry  Warren's  "  Story  of  the  Bank  of  England,"  in  which  the  author,  writing 
of  Paterson,  says : — "  His  chief   claim  to   distinction,    however,   undoubtedly   rests   upon 
the  fact  that  he  founded  the  Bank  of  England." 

Montagu,  of  course,  was  responsible  for  the  Parliamentary  incorporation  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  but  that  does  not  entitle  him  (except  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Taylor) 
to  be  described  as  the  "  real  founder  "  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Mr.  Taylor  sapiently  remarks  that  to  credit  Paterson  with  having  created  the 
union  between  Scotland  and  England  would  be  absurd.  Why  then  does  he  suggest  it  ? 
I  certainly  did  not. 

WILLIAM  LANG. 
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SIR  THOMAS   ROBINSON,   K.C.M.G.,  K.B.E. 

THE  Hon.  Sir  CHARLES  D.  WADE,  K.C.,  and  Lt.-Col.  Sir  THOMAS  B.  ROBINSON, 
K.C.M.G.,  K.B.E.,  on  their  retirement  from  the  offices  of  Agent-General  for  New 
South  Wales  and  Agent-General  for  Queensland  respectively,  were  the  guests  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  at  a  luncheon  held  at  the  Connaught  Rooms,  on  Friday, 
January  16.  Sir  CHARLES  LUCAS,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  was  in  the  Chair. 

After  the  toast  of  "  The  King  and  the  United  Empire  "  had  been  honoured,  the  CHAIRMAN 
referred  to  the  death  of  Sir  Edmund  Barton,  alike  in  political  life  and  on  the  Bench  of 
the  High  Court  a  great  Australian  citizen,  in  character  as  in  figure  an  upstanding, 
outstanding,  broad  and  gifted  man,  and  he  asked  the  company  to  stand  for  a  moment 
in  silent  tribute  to  his  memory. 

In  proposing  the  toast  of  "  Our  Guests  "  the  CHAIRMAN  said :  We  are  met  together 
to  speed  with  every  good  wish  two  parting  guests — two  men  of  much  public  service 
and  very  many  private  friends.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  art  of  proposing  a  toast 
is  much  like  the  art  of  painless  dentistry,  but  more  difficult.  You  have  to  draw 
the  patients  without  hurting  them,  but  without  using  gas.  I  have  approached  the 
task  with  the  aid  of  various  biographical  dictionaries  in  which  these  eminent  men 
appear,  and  I  claim  endowment  for  research.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  toast  must  be  proposed  "  jointly  and  severally."  I  use  this  legal  term  to  please 
the  learned  King's  Counsel  on  my  right.  But  the  toast  proposed  jointly  is  a  toast 
of  immense  bulk.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  any  one  man  adequately  to  invoice 
it.  I  am  now  trying  to  use  a  term  familiar  to  the  merchant  prince  on  my  left.  But 
take  and  compare  the  two  men  and  see  what  variety  Australia  enlists  in  her 
representatives,  and  how  delightfully  the  Old  Country  and  Australia  dovetail  into 
one  another.  Sir  Charles  Wade  represents  the  oldest  State  in  the  Commonwealth — 
the  Mother  State  of  Australia.  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  represents  the  youngest  colony 
in  birth — the  great  progressive  State  of  Queensland,  which  honoured  itself  by  sending 
Mr.  Fisher  to  be  three  times  Prime  Minister  of  Australia.  But  though  Sir  Charles 
Wade  represents  the  oldest  State  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  is  himself  in  age  ten  years 
younger  than  Sir  Thomas  Robinson.  I  find  to  my  delight  that  Sir  Thomas  was  born 
in  the  same  year  as  myself.  It  was  a  great  year,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  his  twin. 
Sir  Charles  Wade  has  held  office  for  all  too  short  a  time.  He  wants  a  better  climate 
than  we  can  give  him,  for  the  climate  of  the  Mother  Country  has  a  habit  of  pouring 
cold  water  on-  men  and  things.  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  has  held  office  for  an 
exceptional  time,  testifying  to  the  confidence  felt  in  him  both  in  Queensland  and 
in  this  country.  Sir  Charles  Wade  was  born  in  Australia  and  is  going  back  to 
Australia.  Sir  Thomas  was  born  in  London,  and  we  hope  to  keep  him  here  for  the 
rest  of  his  days  to  weep  for  Australia  beside  the  waters  of  Babylon.  While  Sir 
Charles  Wade  came  to  England,  to  graduate  with  honours  at  Oxford,  to  be  called 
to  the  Bar  at  the  Temple,  and  to  become  an  International  football  player,  Sir 
Thomas  Robinson  went  to  Australia  to  achieve  great  commercial  success  and  to 
gratify  his  military  instincts — as  I  read  in  the  biographies — a  combination  of  commerce 
and  military  pursuits  which  has  been  somewhat  conspicuous  in  the  making  of  the 
Empire.  Combining  these  two  men,  you  get  an  admixture  of  England  and  Australia, 
law,  politics,  letters,  sport,  commerce,  military  service,  and  of  two  right  good  fellows. 
Such  is  the  salt  which  seasons  the  British  Empire.  A  word  about  them  severally. 
It  is,  I  always  think,  a  compliment  to  the  Mother  Country  when  the  former  Premier 
of  a  State  or  Dominion  becomes  its  representative  in  this  country.  We  have  two 
distinguished  examples  in  Mr.  Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  Mackenzie,  and  Sir  Charles 
Wade  is  a  third.  In  political  life  no  one  would  deny  to  him  the  quality  of  courage, 
resolution,  high  integrity,  and  patriotism,  which  he  showed  in  joining  hands  with 
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political  opponents  in  fateful  times  of  the  War.  He  is  now  leaving  the  scrummage 
of  politics  to  take  his  place  on  the  Bench,  and  all  will  agree  as  to  his  personal  and 
professional  fitness  for  judicial  office.  In  his  short  term  as  Agent-General  by  common 
consent  he  has  been  exceptionally  successful,  largely  because  he  knows  both  peoples 
so  well,  and  has  been  one  of  the  kindly  interpreters  always  so  much  wanted  and  who 
do  BO  much  good.  His  book  on  the  "  Problems  of  Australia  "  should  be  invaluable 
for  guidance  to  us.  I  sum  him  up  as  a  most  sterling  man  in  public  life  and  a 
most  sure  and  kindly  friend.  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  I  think,  is  the  only  Australian 
representative  in  this  room  who  has  held  his  office  throughout  the  War,  and  we  are 
all  agreed  how  great  his  services  have  been  and  how  deservedly  honoured.  The 
work  he  has  done  in  feeding  our  armies,  in  my  opinion,  entitles  him  to  a  free  luncheon 
every  day  of  his  life.  Personally,  I  should  describe  him  as  the  most  kindly  and 
accessible  of  officials.  I  have  never  been  to  his  office  without  being  under  the 
impression  that  he  was  glad  to  see  me.  What  he  looked  like  after  I  left  the  room  I  do 
not  know ;  but  I  do  know  that  it  has  always  made  me  glad  to  see  him,  and  I  think 
that  it  is  a  very  great  asset  to  have  at  the  head  of  an  office  a  man  of  this  kind, 
and  that  numbers  of  people  have  put  a  good  mark  against  Queensland  simply  and 
solely  for  the  reason  that  the  head  of  the  Queensland  office  has  for  ten  years  been 
a  kindly,  friendly,  able  man  who  has  treated  business  as  a  pleasure.  Such  are  our 
two  friends.  May  their  shadows  never  grow  less.  They  are  not  likely  to  grow  less 
if  Sir  Charles  Wade  retains  his  present  robust  figure  and  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  still 
has  control  of  the  food  supplies. 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  musical  honours. 

The  Hon.  Sir  CHARLES  WADE  cordially  recognised  that  the  tribute  to  Sir  Thomas 
Robinson  and  himself  was  proof  among  other  things  of  the  warm  interest  that  was 
taken  in  the  part  which  the  Agents-General  played  in  the  development,  constitutionally, 
commercially  and,  possibly,  socially  of  the  great  commonwealth  of  nations  making  up 
the  British  Empire.  Personally,  he  had  not  the  usual  qualifications  of  the  globe-trotter, 
but  he  thought  that  he  had  been  sufficiently  long  in  this  country  to  understand  the 
enormous  complexity  of  life  nowadays  and  the  serious  nature  of  the  problems  which 
had  confronted  us  in  the  War  and  which  still  confronted  us  in  the  process  of  reparation 
and  reconstruction.  Speaking  generally,  of  all  the  lessons  to  be  learned  in  the  last 
few  years  none  had  impressed  him  more  forcibly  than  the  manner  in  which  this  country 
met  two  critical  periods  of  its  history — namely,  when  the  news  came  of  the  great 
retreat  in  March  1918,  and  when  people  stood  up  to  fight  for  themselves  and  then- 
rights  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  railway  strike  of  this  country.  In  the  first  case 
the  fate  of  the  nation  was  in  the  balance,  yet,  in  spite  of  the  anxieties  and  the 
possibilities  if  not  the  probabilities,  one  might  travel  through  London  on  the  morning 
when  the  news  was  first  published  without  having  any  idea  how  serious  was  the 
situation.  The  spirit  of  the  nation  was  never  "  rattled,"  the  people  never  lost  con- 
fidence in  their  leaders,  political  or  military,  and  he  himself  and  many  others  were 
profoundly  struck  by  the  calm  confidence  of  this  country  and  the  determination  to 
replace  all  losses  at  whatever  cost  and  in  no  way  to  handicap  those  in  authority  by 
any  captious  criticism  or  ill-conceived  comment.  We  underwent  a  similar  experience 
only  a  few  months  ago  when  the  country  was  in  danger  of  government  passing  into 
the  hands  of  people  who  had  not  that  respect  for  civil  laws  under  which  alone  a 
country  could  thrive  and  progress  and  be  free.  Again  there  was  the  same  calm  con- 
fidence. Every  man  who  was  able,  and  every  woman  too,  set  about  this  task  of  caring 
for  themselves  and  of  helping  to  provision  the  country,  letting  the  world  see  that 
although  there  might  be  evil  thinkers  the  heart  of  the  country  was  sound  and  staunch. 
Continuing,  Sir  Charles  Wade  said :  Just  one  word  on  a  matter  in  which  I  am  specially 
interested,  and  that  is  the  enormous,  momentous,  silent  revolution  in  the  relationship  of 
our  Dominions  to  the  Mother  Country.  Within  the  memory  of  many  persons  present 
the  colonies  were  regarded  as  a  costly  undertaking  and  even  as  an  encumbrance.  In 
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the  last  few  years  you  have  endowed  them  with  all  the  powers  of  self-governing, 
independent  nations.  I  trust  that  freedom  and  liberty  will  never  be  misused  or  abused. 
Step  by  step  in  rapid  succession,  representatives  of  the  Dominions  have  been  admitted 
to  the  Cabinet  Council  of  the  Imperial  Government.  They  have  taken  their  place  in 
the  Councils  at  Versailles.  They  signed  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  they  are  entitled  to 
rank  with  the  same  status — with  the  same  powers  of  speech  and  vote — in  the  League 
of  Nations  as  any  foreign  power.  I  feel  that  almost  a  revolution  has  been  accom- 
plished— quietly  accomplished — not  under  the  fires  of  public  controversy  or  by  the 
action  of  Parliament,  but  by  the  simple  executive  action  of  far-seeing,  wise  and  liberal- 
minded  statesmen,  and  that  by  this  means  you  have  the  extraordinary  relationship 
of  practically  independent  nations  with  the  cohesive  link  of  unity  of  empire  under 
our  gracious  Monarch.  Our  path  in  the  future,  I  think,  is  to  preserve  equable,  harmonious 
relations  between  those  what  I  may  call  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces.  Can  we 
maintain  that  attitude  of  freedom  together  with  a  loyal  cohesive  attachment  to  this 
country  as  in  days  gone  by — can  we  preserve  that  silken  thread  without  the  iron  bond 
of  a  written  constitution  ?  I  think  myself  that  on  those  lines  we  ought  to  develop, 
and,  ever  improving,  ever  liberalising,  become  the  greatest  nation  the  world  has  ever 
seen  or  read  of.  At  the  same  time  I  have  been  troubled  more  than  once  during  my 
short  stay  here  at  the  absence  of  steps,  simple  in  kind  but  all  important,  to  build  up 
and  maintain  the  relations  of  sentiment,  sympathy,  and  common  interest.  In  my 
opinion  we  ought  to  devote  ourselves  to  overcoming  the  handicap  of  distance,  expediting 
transport,  cheapening  communication,  and  teaching  our  children  the  geography,  history, 
and  institutions  of  those  growing  Dominions  which  are  becoming  more  important  as  each 
decade  rolls  by.  Unfortunately  these  are  things  which  everybody  takes  for  granted. 

Lt.-Col.  Sir  THOMAS  D.  ROBINSON  said  that  he  was  much  pleased  with  the  happy 
way  in  which  Sir  Charles  Wade  spoke  of  the  extraordinary  spirit  and  resolution  which 
this  country  displayed  during  the  trying  days  of  the  great  War.  There  were  indeed 
very  trying  times — times  when  the  food  position  in  this  country  was  exceedingly  serious. 
He  thought  the  Government  were  wise  to  take  the  public  into  their  confidence  as  far 
as  possible,  but  even  so  the  surprising  thing  was  the  wonderful  way  in  which  the 
nation  assisted  when  the  system  of  rationing  became  necessary.  He  himself  sincerely 
trusted  that  rationing  and  control,  then  absolutely  essential,  might  not  be  continued 
beyond  the  point  when  they  could  safely  be  dispensed  with.  Sir  Thomas  Robinson 
then  referred  to  the  busy  life  led  by  an  Agent-General,  and  instanced,  among  the 
duties  that  he  had  been  called  upon  to  discharge,  the  selection  of  professors  for  univer- 
sities, of  schoolmistresses  and  of  wives.  He  left  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  British 
public  to  say  whether  with  the  experience  they  had  had  of  Government  interference 
in  commercial  matters  it  was  safe  to  go  very  far  in  that  direction.  Personally  he  was 
inclined  to  think  that  any  ambitious  schemes  on  the  part  either  of  Commonwealth 
or  State  Governments  should  be  undertaken  with  great  caution.  There  had  been  ideas 
about  establishing  a  universal  mart  for  the  sale  of  produce  somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Australia  House.  It  had  been  talked  about  by  people  who  might  have  learnt 
something  better.  The  way  in  which  he  thought  produce  should  be  marketed  was  by 
getting  as  near  as  possible  to  the  buyer.  If  buyers  were  accustomed  to  a  certain 
locality,  that  was  probably  the  best  place  for  the  wares.  Again,  a  Government  official 
could  not  be  an  expert  in  wool  and  wheat  and  timber  and  meat  and  a  thousand  other 
things.  Specialists  were  required  to  deal  with  these  matters.  Moreover,  people  who 
had  products  to  sell  wanted  to  have  the  right  to  find  fault  with  their  representatives, 
if  they  did  not  do  their  duty.  He  thought  that  while  official  people  should  be  always 
at  hand  to  help  commercial  men  as  far  as  possible,  they  should  leave  them  to  handle 
the  commodities  in  which  they  specialised,  because  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  would 
do  it  better  than  any  Government  official. 

The  health  of  the  Chairman  was  drunk  on  the  motion  of  Mr.   ANDREW  FISHER,  and 
the  proceedings  terminated. 
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The  Industrial  Education  of  Oversea  Students. 

THE  great  movement  perceptible  throughout  the  Dominions  to  establish  and  maintain 
their  own  manufacturing  industries  was  discussed  in  this  section  in  December.  For 
the  success  of  these  new  undertakings  it  is  necessary  that  those  who  direct  them 
should  gain  their  experience  in  factories  in  some  country  where  similar  industries 
have  long  been  established.  The  methods  and  standards  which  are  impressed  upon 
these  individuals  at  this  stage  will  be  those  which  will  govern  the  industry  in  its 
growth,  and  influence  the  direction  of  its  development.  Not  only  is  this  the  case, 
but  in  all  engineering  and  electrical  industries,  a  person  trained  in  a  foreign  country, 
after  returning  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  eventually  reaching  a  consultative  or 
controlling  position,  will  naturally  influence  all  such  orders  as  come  within  his  power 
in  the  direction  of  those  methods  and  standards  with  which  he  is  familiar. 

If,  therefore,  any  large  numbers  of  students  from  the  Dominions  were  to  complete 
their  industrial  education  and  form  their  factory  experience  in  foreign  countries, 
the  effect  upon  the  whole  movement  toward  an  Empire  industrial  outlook  would 
be  little  short  of  disastrous.  That  foreign  countries  have  seen  clearly  the  advantage 
of  training  these  future  leaders  of  industry  upon  their  own  lines  there  is  no  lack  of 
evidence,  and  complaints  have  been  received  from  Oversea  which  indicate  that 
applicants  find  it  easier  to  go  to  foreign  factories  than  to  obtain  their  vocational 
instruction  in  the  country  they  speak  of  as  "  Home."  The  truth,  however,  is  that 
though  there  is  a  great  deal  of  willingness  on  this  side  to  train  young  men  of  promise 
from  the  Dominions,  no  one  had  ever  given  this  willingness  general  effect,  nor  was 
there  any  machinery  through  which  those  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  such 
training  could  make  their  wishes  known  and  have  them  considered.  This,  the  Institute 
has  endeavoured  to  do,  and  a  comprehensive  scheme  has  been  launched  whereby 
applications  from  suitable  persons  can  be  considered  and  an  effort  made  to  find  for 
them  manufacturers  willing  to  take  them  upon  the  terms  and  for  the  purposes  they 
have  in  mind.  The  co-operation  of  both  the  central  and  provincial  or  state  gov- 
ernments in  the  Dominions  has  been  most  willingly  and  warmly  given,  and  to  all  the 
Education  Departments  copies  of  a  questionnaire  have  been  provided  for  the  use 
of  applicants  under  the  scheme.  The  Universities  oversea  have  been  approached 
as  well  and  many  expressions  of  commendation  have  been  received.  The  questionnaire, 
a  copy  of  which  is  printed  below,  has  been  framed  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the 
precise  requirements  of  candidates,  in  order  that  each  case  may  be  dealt  with  on  its 
merits  and  according  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  applicant.  The  experience  of 
the  Enquiry  Bureau,  and  the  constant  touch  in  which  it  keeps  with  manufacturers, 
qualify  the  Institute  particularly  to  undertake  this  task.  Many  manufacturers 
have  expressed  the  keenest  interest,  and  the  great  associations  of  manufacturers 
are  also  very  willing  to  help  in  what  is  a  work  of  Empire-wide  significance. 

It  would  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  remark  that  the  scheme  is  not  to  act  in  any  sense 
as  an  employment  bureau.  What  is  suggested  is  that  the  type  of  young  man  who 
in  character,  in  tastes  and  in  attainments,  promises  to  play  a  strenuous  part  in  the 
development  of  industries  oversea,  should  be  given  every  opportunity  of  obtaining 
practical  experience  in  this  country.  There  is  no  fund  to  supply  the  expenses  of 
students,  but  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee,  where  a  candidate  desires  it,  to 
attempt  to  find  for  him  a  manufacturer  who  will  pay  him  at  least  a  living  wage  with, 
if  possible,  the  prospect  of  increasing  payment  with  increasing  usefulness.  Appli- 
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cations  under  the  scheme  can  be  made  direct  to  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee 
at  the  Institute  or  through  any  of  the  Universities  or  Education  Departments  in  the 
Oversea  Empire.  The  questionnaire,  which  explains  itself,  is  as  follows : — 

The  Questionnaire. 

(1)  Full  name  and  address. 

(2)  Date  and  place  of  birth. 

(3)  Nationality  of  parents. 

(4)  Have  you  any  relatives  concerned  in  an  industry  similar  to  that  in  which  you 
desire  training ;   if  so  in  what  capacity  ? 

(5)  Education,   stating  degrees  and  diplomas   (if  any). 

(6)  Works   or  business  experience   (if  any). 

(7)  Type   of   training   desired   (stating   nature   of    industry    in    which    experience    is 
required,  noting  carefully  any  particular  branch  in  which  you  desire  to  specialise). 

(8)  Please    state    precisely    your    financial   requirements    (whether,    for   example,    you 
wish  to  be  paid  a  living  wage  throughout  or  part  of  the  time,   or  whether  you  are 
prepared  to  pay  a  premium  if  such  is  required). 

(9)  Have  you  an  appointment  in  view  in at  the  end  of  your  training  here  ? 

(10)  Or  do  you  desire  to  return  to in  a  branch  house  (if  any)  of  the  firm 

by  which  you  may  be  trained  ? 

(11)  Or  do  you  wish  to  practise  or  trade  individually,  or  to  set  up  a  business  of 
your  own,   at  the  conclusion   of  your  training  ? 

(12)  Please  state  as  exactly  as  possible  the   precise  aim  and  purpose  you  have  in 
view,  if  not  already  set  out  in   (9),   (10)  and   (11). 

(13)  Do  you  wish  to  attend  university  courses  whilst  undergoing  training  ? 

(14)  Please  furnish  two   references   as   to  character,  working  experience  and  general 
efficiency. 

British  Motor-Cars  and  Oversea  Buyers. 

The  after-the-war  demand  for  British-made  motor-cars  has  been  so  great  that 
the  question  of  export  has  become  a  very  difficult  one.  Many  makers  report  that 
they  have  disposed  of  their  output  for  two  to  three  years  ahead.  It  is,  however, 
the  practice  of  some  firms  to  set  aside  a  definite  number  of  cars  or  else  a  definite 
proportion  of  their  output  for  oversea  customers,  realising,  as  they  do,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  case  at  present,  it  will  be  necessary  for  future  success  to  develop  Empire 
markets,  and,  if  necessary,  to  assemble  and  even,  in  some  cases,  to  manufacture  in 
the  Dominions.  The  difficulties  in  changing  over  from  war  to  peace  conditions 
have  caused  many  firms  to  proceed  cautiously  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  innovations 
in  their  models  for  this  year,  and  though  it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  point  to 
a  single  model  that  was  exhibited  at  the  Motor  Show,  especially  designed  to  meet 
oversea  requirements,  nevertheless,  many  features  are  of  great  value  in  that  con- 
nection. The  pressed  steel  disc  wheels,  which  were  so  much  in  evidence,  should  stand 
hard  wear  ;  higher  clearance,  too,  is  a  feature  ;  very  many  engines  now  have  detach- 
able cylinder  heads,  facilitating  the  removal  of  carbon  deposit ;  many  chassis  have 
been  reduced  in  weight  without  loss  of  strength.  All  of  which  are  important  matters 
to  the  oversea  user,  especially  where  there  are  bad  roads,  and  repair  depots  are  few. 
A  largely  adopted  practice,  which  experience  alone  can  approve  or  condemn,  is 
that  of  fitting  the  change-speed  and  brake  levers  directly  over  the  gear-box  instead 
of  at  the  driver's  right  hand.  Other  changes  of  design  which  may  be  remarked  are 
in  the  increasing  adoption  of  overhead  engine  camshafts,  cantilever  springs,  and 
aluminium  scuttles  fitted  to  the  dash  (for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  the  in- 
creasing number  of  instruments)  as  a  chassis  maker's  attachment.  On  the  whole, 
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the  outlook  for  the  future  may  justly  be  regarded  as  hopeful,  and  there  is  a  conscious- 
ness among  manufacturers  of  the  necessity  of  developing  in  the  Oversea  Empire, 
which  is  unmistakable.  Several  manufacturers  have  now  the  necessary  resources 
to  enable  them  to  undertake  systematic  mass  production  of  characteristic  British 
cars.  The  threatened  American  motor-car  invasion  of  the  Empire  is  not  at  present 
serious,  nor  does  the  prospect  for  the  future  seem  very  alarming.  Labour  troubles 
in  the  United  States,  the  protection  of  import  duties,  high  freights  and  disappointing 
deliveries,  have  made  American  prices  less  attractive  than  formerly,  and  though  at 
the  present,  all  that  they  can  import  can  be  absorbed,  it  is  doubtful  whether,  under 
more  normal  conditions,  any  foreign  car  will  be  able  to  compete  with  the  best 
class  of  medium-powered  British  makes. 
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THE  MERCHANTS  BANK  OF  CANADA  have  secured  premises  at  53  Cornhill,  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Disconto-Gesellschaft,  which  they  will  shortly  open  as  their  London  branch  under 
the  management  of  Colonel  J.  B.  Donnelly,  D.S.O.  The  bank  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
Canadian  banks,  with  364  branches  throughout  Canada  and  head  office  in  Montreal. 
The  capital  and  reserve  fund  amount  to  $14,000,000  and  total  assets,  $198,000,000. 

The  DAIMLER  COMPANY,  LTD.,  furnish  an  interesting  account  of  three  of  their  models 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  three  classes  of  car  users.  The  first,  the  owner-driver's 
model,  is  the  "  Light  Thirty."  Among  its  special  features  are  efficiency  in  acceleration 
and  hill  climbing.  The  chassis  weight  is  25  cwt.  and  the  price  £1,675.  The  second 
model  is  the  30  h.p.  especially  produced  to  carry  closed  bodies.  The  chassis  is  long 
enough  to  carry  a  body  made  for  seven  passengers.  The  chassis  weight  is  27  cwt 
and  the  price  £1,810  complete.  The  third  model  is  the  45  h.p.  (Special  Limousine). 
This  is,  of  course,  the  Daimler  de  Luxe,  and  the  car  is  fitted  with  the  Daimler-made 
Limousine  body.  The  chassis  weight  is  29  cwt.  and  the  price  of  the  complete  car 
£2,100.  The  engines  in  all  the  Daimler  models  are  of  the  Knight  Sleeve  Valve  type. 

An  interesting  record  of  war-work  and  Peace  reconstruction  appears  in  a  risumi  of 
the  activities  of  BELSIZE  MOTORS,  LTD. 

"  The  month  prior  to  war  being  declared  we  were  one  of  the  largest  motor-car 
firms  in  the  British  Isles,  our  output  being  at  that  time  over  fifty  vehicles  per  week, 
ranging  from  the  10/12  h.p.  two-  and  four-seater  car  to  three-ton  lorries  and  fire- 
engines.  Within  a  very  short  period  after  the  declaration  of  war,  the  whole  of  the  plant 
and  resources  were  changed  over  to  the  production  of  heavy  lorries  for  war  purposes, 
and  between  the  end  of  1914  and  early  1916,  300  transport  lorries  were  made  and 
delivered  to  the  British  and  Russian  Governments,  besides  many  ambulance  cars.  In 
the  summer  of  1915  came  the  urgent  demand  for  shells,  and  it  was  decided  to  devote 
part  of  our  plant  to  this  class  of  work.  In  a  very  short  time,  we  were  delivering 
our  full  contract  numbers.  With  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  we  began  a  gradual 
change  to  our  previous  conditions  and  trade,  and  the  whole  of  the  Firm's  organisation 
is  once  again  concentrated  on  the  manufacture  of  motor-cars  and  vehicles :  but  owing 
to  the  difficulties,  common  with  most  firms,  we  have  decided  for  the  present  to  manu- 
facture one  type  of  chassis  only,  i.e.,  15  h.p.,  which  will  be  sold  as  : — Two-  and  four-seater 
car,  private  landaulette,  taxi-cab,  jobmaster  landaulette,  or  delivery  van  and  lorry. 

Messrs.  W.  AND  A.  BATES  of  Leicester  have  issued  the  following  statement  of  the 
history  of  the  firm  : — Established  in  1863  in  the  early  days  of  the  Rubber  Industry, 
we  are  one  of  the  oldest  india-rubber  manufacturers  in  the  world.  Our  first  product 
was  india-rubber  thread  for  the  elastic  web  trade,  of  which  Leicester  was  the  birth- 
place. This  was  one  of  the  earliest  commercial  uses  of  rubber.  On  the  invention  of 
the  bicycle,  the  first  moulded  solid  tyre  for  bicycles  ever  produced  was  made  by 
Bates.  When  this  tyre  was  superseded  by  the  cushion  tyre,  we  were  again  in  the 
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forefront,  and  the  business  developed  rapidly.  With  the  invention  of  the  pneumatic 
tyre,  we  were  chosen  to  make  the  first  rubber  strips  for  its  manufacture,  under  the 
Dunlop  patent.  On  the  expiry  of  the  patents  in  1904  we  immediately  concentrated 
on  the  production  of  the  complete  pneumatic  tyres  on  a  large  scale.  From  that  date 
the  business  has  steadily  progressed ;  and,  to-day,  we  have  one  of  the  largest  outputs 
of  cycle  tyres  in  the  world.  We  have  six  home  depots,  and  our  overseas  connection 
includes  three  subsidiary  companies  in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Italy,  and  we  have 
agencies  in  most  foreign  countries,  and  in  all  our  oversea  dominions.  Our  latest 
development  is  the  manufacture  of  solid  tyres  for  commercial  vehicles. 
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THE  meeting  held  on  December  4  was  one  of  unusual  interest,  as  it  concerned  the 
question  of  "  Colour  and  Climate,  in  Relation  to  Health  and  Work."  The  speaker 
was  Mr.  H.  Kemp  Prossor,  the  well-known  expert  in  questions  relation  to  colour 
who  has  recently  become  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute.  The  Chair  was  taken  by  Colonel 
H.  E.  Rawson,  who  in  1918  gave  a  very  striking  address  (which  was  published  in  UNITED 
EMPIRE),  illustrated  with  many  interesting  views,  on  "  The  Sun  as  an  Empire  Builder." 

The  Chairman  expressed  his  hearty  concurrence  with  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Kemp 
Prossor,  and  referred  to  the  Light  and  Colour  experiments  he  himself  was  still  carrying 
on  in  the  vegetable  world,  which  might  have  their  physiological  counterpart  in  the 
sphere  of  human  life.  He  considered  that  our  nervous  system  was  materially  affected 
by  the  rays  of  light  and  colour,  and  he  therefore  thought  that  a  very  useful  purpose 
would  be  served  by  the  consideration  and  adoption  of  the  views  of  men  like  the 
speaker,  and  of  the  "  International  College  of  Chromatics,"  of  which  he  was  a  leading 
member.  Mr.  Moor  Radford  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  cellular  action  absorbs 
colour  in  plants,  and  instanced  the  brilliant  colours  to  be  seen  in  the  tropics. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Pool,  Principal  of  the  College  of  Chromatics,  spoke  of  the  excellent  work  of 
Mr.  Kemp  Prossor,  and  referred  to  a  book  on  "  Colour  and  Health,"  recently  published,  in 
which  the  subject  would  be  found  fully  treated  (a  copy  of  this  book  will  be  placed  in  the 
library  of  the  Institute).  Dr.  Cowan  Guthrie  gave  one  or  two  striking  illustrations  of 
the  beneficial  effect  of  the  use  of  violet  and  red  rays  in  the  treatment  of  various  forms 
of  disease.  Mr.  J.  F.  Ryder,  Surgeon-Dentist,  showed  how  blue  light  might,  in  certain 
circumstances,  be  used  as  an  anaesthetic.  The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  Scammell)  made 
some  reference  to  the  case  of  tuberculous  ex-service  men,  which  has  formed  the  subject 
of  a  recent  Government  Report  on  Tuberculosis,  and  to  the  possible  treatment  of  such 
cases  by  emigration  to  suitable  localities  in  the  Dominions,  where  the  climatic  conditions 
are  more  favourable  than  here. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Kemp  Prossor,  on  the  proposition  of  Sir  W. 
Grey- Wilson  and  Mr.  A.  Montefiore ;  and,  by  resolution,  the  desire  was  expressed  that 
his  paper  should  appear  in  extenso  in  UNITED  EMPIRE. 

THE  meeting  held  on  Thursday  afternoon,  December  18,  when  the  subject  of  Comparative 
Legislation  was  considered,  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  series  of  meetings 
organised  by  this  committee.  It  was  expected  that  the  Home  Secretary,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
E.  Shortt,  K.C.,  M.P.,  would  preside,  but,  owing  to  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  was 
unable  to  be  present.  In  his  absence  the  Chair  was  taken  by  Sir  Albert  Gray,  K.C.B., 
K.C.  Among  those  who  were  prevented  from  attending  were'  Lord  Haldane,  Lord 
Phillimore,  Sir  Courtenay  Ilbert,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Sir  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  Sir 
W.  Beveridge,  and  the  Chinese  Minister.  The  ground  covered  by  the  speaker,  Mr. 
C.  E.  A.  Bedwell,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation,  in  his 
address  is  the  subject  of  an  article  in  this  issue. 

Those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  were  the  Chairman,  Sir  Albert  Gray,  Sir 
Charles  Lucas,  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  Sir  Mackenzie  Chalmers,  The  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  Mr. 
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Harold  Macfie,  Major  Pounds,  Mr.  Newton  Crane,  Dr.  J.  W.  Grice,  and  Mr.  A.  E. 
Poley.  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  in  his  speech,  referred  to  the  Law  Library  of  the  Institute. 
"  We  are  contemplating,"  he  said,  "  a  very  large  extension  of  the  building  here,  and 
one  of  the  schemes  which  we  have  before  us  is  the  question  of  providing  much  better 
accommodation  for  the  Law  Library.  In  fact,  the  committee  of  the  Library  will  be 
sitting  very  shortly  to  consider  the  provision  of  adequate  accommodation  for  our  law 
books,  and  when  that  committee  sits,  I  am  sure  we  shall  be  indebted  to  Mr.  Bedwell 
if  he  will  give  us  his  assistance  and  advice  on  the  subject." 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speaker  and  the  Chairman. 
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THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  EDMUND  BARTON,  G.C.M.G. 

AUSTRALIA  has  lost  a  great  citizen  by  the  sudden  death  of  Sir  Edmund  Barton,  in 
the  Blue  Mountains,  on  January  7.  He  was  nearly  seventy-one  years  of  age  when  he 
died,  almost  the  same  age  as  Lord  Forrest  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Born  and  educated 
at  Sydney,  he  graduated  at  Sydney  University  with  a  brilliant  record,  was  called 
to  the  bar  of  New  South  Wales,  and  in  1879  entered  the  Legislature.  He  was  at  one 
time  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and  at  another  Attorney-General  in  Sir  George  Dibbs' 
Cabinet,  but  he  was  never  himself  Premier  of  the  Colony.  After  the  death  of  Sir 
Henry  Parkes,  he  became  the  protagonist  of  the  cause  of  Federation  in  New  South 
Wales.  He  was  leader  of  the  National  Convention  which  finally  drafted  the  constitution 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  he  headed  the  delegation  which  accompanied  the  Bill  to 
England,  to  watch  over  its  passage  through  the  Home  Parliament.  When  it  had 
become  law,  he  was  the  first  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  represented 
Australia  at  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1902.  He  held  office  for  two  and  a  half  years, 
then,  in  September,  1903,  he  left  politics  to  become  the  senior  puisne  judge  of  the 
High  Court  of  Australia,  and  so  he  remained  till  his  death.  A  fine  public  orator,  he 
was  termed  a  tribune  of  the  people,  but  he  was  much  more  than  a  popular  advocate. 
He  stood  out  in  character  and  intellect  a  man  of  high  aims  and  broad  vision,  and 
one  whose  personality  made  for  harmony  in  regard  to  great  issues.  He  gave  un- 
grudging and  invaluable  service  to  Australia  at  a  critical  time,  and  has  left  behind 
him  the  record  of  a  high-minded,  accomplished,  and  most  patriotic  son  of  the  Empire; 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  held  on  January  20,  the  following  resolution  was  proposed 
by  the  Chairman,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and  unanimously  passed : — 

"  The  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  have  heard  with  deep  regret  of  the  death  of 
the  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  EDMXTND  BAKTON,  G.C.M.G.,  Senior  Puisne  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of 
Australia.  As  a  leader  of  the  Federation  movement  in  Australia  and  first  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Commonwealth,  he  rendered  great  and  notable  service,  and  his  name  will  ever  stand 
high  in  the  annals  of  Australia  and  of  the  Empire." 

MR.  MATTHEW  MACFIE. 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Matthew  Macfie 
at  Melbourne,  on  December  31.  Elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  in  1889,  Mr.  Macfie 
took  an  active  part  in  the  life  of  the  Institute  from  that  date  until  he  went  to  Australia 
in  1900. 

His  principal  contribution  to  the  Institute's  records  was  a  paper  read  on  December  10, 
1889,  entitled  "  Aids  to  Australasian  Development."  The  paper  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  Colonial  statesmen  of  the  day,  and  was  widely  commented  upon  by  the  news- 
papers, both  in  London  and  abroad.  Mr.  Macfie  was  for  a  long  period  City  Editor 
of  the  London  Standard,  and  subsequently  became  one  of  the  foremost  writers  in 
Australia  upon  questions  concerning  public  finance  and  kindred  subjects.  His  eldest 
son,  Mr.  H.  C.  Macfie,  is  the  Institute's  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary  at  Sydney, 
and  is  at  present  in  England. 
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MRS.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

All  those  members  of  the  Institute  who  know  and  appreciate  the  many  and  great 
services  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  will  have  heard  with  deep  regret  of 
his  recent  bereavement.  Mrs.  Chamberlain's  death  took  place,  after  a  long  illness,  on 
Sunday,  January  25,  and  the  funeral  service  was  held  at  the  Parish  Church,  Streatham,  on 
the  following  Thursday.  Wreaths  were  sent  by  the  Council  and  the  Staff,  with  expressions 
of  sincere  sympathy,  and  the  Institute  was  represented  on  the  occasion  by  Sir  Harry 
Wilson  (Secretary),  Mr.  J.  Farrow  (Chief  Clerk),  and  Mr.  E.  G.  Parker. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  have  also  to  record  the  death  on  January  24  of  LORD  PLUNKET, 
G.C.M.G.,  K.C.V.O.,  K.B.E.,  at  one  time  Governor  of  New  Zealand  and  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Colonial, Institute  since  1911,  the  death  on  January  18  of  Mr.  H.  F.  REEVE,  C.M.G.,  the 
Institute's  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary  in  Gambia,  and  the  death  on  January  25  of 
Mr.  JOSEPH  S.  O'HALLORAN,  C.M.G.,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 


BRANCH    NEWS. 

SUSSEX. 

Sir  Charles   Lucas,   Chairman    of    Council,    gave   the   first    of   a  series   of  addresses 
at  Boyle  House,  Hove,  on  January  29,  the  subject  being  "  The  Evolution  of  the  Empire." 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Branch  took  place  on  the  preceding  day. 

HANTS  AND  DORSET. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  meetings  of  the  Branch  during  the  coming 
months  to  hear  papers  or  addresses  on  Imperial  subjects.  The  Branch  has  acquired 
premises  of  its  own  in  the  building  of  the  Bournemouth  Natural  History  Society. 
Mr.  William  G.  Boul  has  accepted  the  office  of  Hon.  Secretary,  in  succession  to 
Dr.  de  Castro,  who  has  become  Hon.  Treasurer. 

BRISTOL. 

Mr.  Edward  Salmon  read  a  paper  on  "The  Romance  of  Empire"  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Bristol  Branch  on  January  5.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  the  members, 
and  the  review  of  the  salient  facts  in  British  Empire  Development  from  Cabot  to  the 
rally  of  the  Dominions  and  India  in  the  Great  War  was  followed  with  eager  interest. 

Mr.  T.  W.  H.  Inskip,  K.C.,  M.P.,  presided,  and  in  an  admirable  speech  urged  that  the 
Empire  should  be  allowed  to  develop  along  natural  lines  without  too  much  interference 
from  the  politicians.  The  lecture,  which  appealed  peculiarly  to  Bristol,  the  jumping-off 
place  of  the  early  Merchant  Adventurers,  was  well  illustrated  by  slides. 


THE   INSTITUTE'S    CHRISTMAS   LECTURES. 

CROWDED  audiences  testified  once  more  to  the  popularity  of  the  Institute's  Christmas 
Lectures  for  Young  People,  which  were  held  on  three  days  during  the  first  week 
of  the  New  Year.  It  is  very  evident,  moreover,  that  the  interest  attaching  to  them 
is  not  confined  to  the  youth  of  London.  The  first  of  the  three  lectures,  with  Mr. 
Ben  H.  Morgan  in  the  Chair,  was  given  on  New  Year's  Day  by  Mr.  F.  R.  D.  Onslow, 
who  chose  as  his  subject  "  Sumer  is  Icumen  In,"  or  "  Wild  Life  in  Springtime." 
A  most  interesting  series  of  lantern  slides  introduced  the  audience  to  various  scenes 
and  stages  in  bird,  animal  and  flower  life  from  January  to  June.  These  were  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Onslow,  whose  manifest  devotion  to  all  forms  of  wild  life  was  no  less 
appreciated  than  his  quiet  humour. 

On  January  5,  Mr.  W.  Herbert  Garrison  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on   "  Volcanoes 
and  the  Fire  Belt."      Mr.  R.  D.  Douglas  McLean  presided.     The  wonders  and  the  terrible 
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results  of  volcanic  action  were  admirably  depicted  on  the  screen,  and  Mr.  Garrison 
covered  a  wide  expanse  of  ground.  He  defended  the  American  Professor  who  had 
been  accused  of  predicting  the  end  of  the  world  on  December  17,  but  who,  according 
to  the  lecturer,  had  rightly  drawn  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  sun  spots  at  that 
time  which  would  exercise  a  noticeable  influence  on  the  earth's  weather  conditions. 
The  occurrence  of  earthquakes  was  explained,  and  for  the  freedonv  of  the  British 
Isles  from  them  Mr.  Garrison  gave  due  credit  to  Mount  Hecla. 

The  following  afternoon  Mrs.  Julia  W.  Henshaw,  of  Vancouver,  told  "  A  Story 
of  the  Pacific  Coast."  Sir  George  Perley,  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  was  in 
the  Chair.  Mrs.  Henshaw,  who  showed  many  beautiful  coloured  slides,  described 
her  experiences  on  a  tour  of  exploration  in  the  interior  of  Vancouver  Island,  with 
its  great  mountain  vistas,  its  wonderful  valley  and  rivers  and  its  profusion  of  flowers. 
Her  enterprise  in  exploration  has  been  commemorated  by  the  British  Columbia  Govern- 
ment in  the  name  of  the  Henshaw  River. 
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THE 

T  WAY 

TO     INVEST     YOUR     DIVIDENDS 

A    BUSINESS    MAN'S 
OPINION    OF      THE     FINEST 
INVESTMENT       OBTAINABLE 

"  When  I  receive  my  dividend  warrants  I  allocate  the  amounts  to  a  fund 

for  premiums  for  an  Endowment  Assurance  Policy. 

"  After  very  careful  consideration  I  am  satisfied  there  is  no  other  form  of 

investment  combining  so  many  advantages  with  such  absolute  security. 

"  Offers  of  new  Companies'  shares  do  not  tempt  me.      I  want  my  interest 

money  to  go  where  I  know  it  is  safe,  and  to  build  up  a  reserve  for  the 

future. 

''  I've  effected  a  pretty  big  Endowment  Assurance  Policy  because  it  ensures 

that  I  do  not  waste  the  money  that  I  receive  as  interest.      Not  absolutely 

needing  it  now  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  is  accumulating 

for  the  time  when  I  shall  need  it  :  it  is  my  duty  to  build  up  a  fund  for  mr 

retirement. 

"In  addition  it  provides  me  with  all  the  benefits  of  life  assurance  —  extra 

provision  for  my  family  in  case  of  my  death  —  and  other  advantages  which 

every  business  man  will  appreciate. 

"It  is  without  doubt  the  safest,  easiest  way  of  accumulating  a  capital  sum 

for  future  use.     The  principle  id  absolutely  sound  —  interest  is  continuously 

accumulating  —  and  —  tJiere's  no  risk.     That's  how  all  my  interest  money 

is  re-investing  itself  ;  and  I've  yet  to  learn  of  a  better  way." 


Send   a  postcard   to-day  for  particulars  of  this  sound  and  attractive 
method  of  investment  and  insurance. 

Address  :—  LIFE    DEPAETMENT. 


32,    MOORGATE     ST.,    LONDON,    E.G.    a. 

HEAD    OFFICE: 

BRITISH     DOMINIONS      HOUSE,    ROYAL     EXCHANGE     AVENUE, 
LONDON,    E.G.     3. 

Branches  and  Agents  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

ASSETS   EXCEED   £17,000SCOO 
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BELGIUM    AND    THE    R.C.I. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians  has  conferred  on  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  Secretary 
of  the  Institute,  the  Cross  of  Commander  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  II.  for  services  rendered 
to  Belgium  in  connection  with  its  colonial  interests  during  the  War.  Sir  Harry  Wilson 
received  his  decoration  on  January  14,  from  the  hands  of  the  Belgian  Ambassador  at 
the  Belgian  Embassy. 


ESSAY  COMPETITION. 

THE  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  progress 
of  Imperial  Studies  in  the  schools  of  the  Empire,  have  decided  to  award  in  the 
Summer  of  1920  medals  and  prizes  of  books  for  the  best  Essays  sent  in  by  boys 
or  girls  who  are  pupils  at  schools  either  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  Outer 
Empire.  See  Regulation  No.  1  below.  The  Essays  will  be  adjudicated  upon  in  two 
classes : — 

CLASS  A. — Essays  submitted  by  candidates  of  16  years  of  age  or  over  on 
July  31,  1920. 

CLASS  B — Essays  submitted  by  candidates  above  the  age  of  13  and  under 
16  on  July  31,  1920. 

The  Competitions  will  be  governed  by  the  following  Regulations  : — 

1.  The  competitions  are  open  to  pupils  of  any  school  in  the  British  Empire,  and 

to  the  children  of  British  Subjects  who  are  pupils  at  schools  outside  the 
British  Empire. 

2.  The    Essays    should    be   written    on    one   side   only   of   foolscap    paper,    with    an 

inch   and   a   half   margin   on    the   left-hand   side.     Typed   copies   are   admissible. 

3.  The   length   of   the   Essays   must   not   exceed   4,000   words   in   Class   A    or  3,000 

words  in  Class  B. 

4.  Each   Essay   is   to   be   marked   with   a   motto   or  other  distinguishing   sign,   and 

accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope  bearing  a  similar  motto  or  sign  and  containing 
the  full  name,  address,  and  age  of  the  candidate,  and  authenticated  by  the  signature 
and  description  of  the  Head  Master  or  Mistress  of  the  school.  The  whole  should 
be  enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  in  the  left-hand  corner  "  Essay  Competition, 
Class  A.  (or  B.)  "  and  addressed  to  "  The  Secretary,  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
Northumberland  Avenue,  London,  W.C.  2." 

5.  The   prizes   will   be   awarded   by   the   Council   after   consideration   of   the   Report 

of  the  appointed  examiners,  and  the  decision  of  the  Council  will  be  final. 

6.  Essays  sent  in  for  competition  cannot  be  returned. 

N.B. — Candidates  are  advised  to  avoid  the  too  frequent  use  of  quotations  in  their 
Essays. 

Essays  for  the  competition  in  1920  must  in  any  case  reach  the  Institute  not  later 
than  July  31,  1920. 

The  Prizes  and  Medals  to  be  awarded  will  be  as  follows : — 

CLASS  '  A.' — For  candidates  of  16  and  over  on  July  31,  1920. 

First  Prize. — The  Silver  Medal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  together  with  suitably 
inscribed  books  to  the  value  of  Three  Guineas. 

Second  Prize. — If  there  be  a  sufficient  number  of  candidates,  suitably  inscribed 
books  to  the  value  of  Two  Guineas. 
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2  QUESTIONS 

Will  Test  Your  Investment  Position. 


1.  IS     YOUR     CAPITAL     SAFE? 

2.  IS     THE     INCOME     YOU     RECEIVE 
FROM     YOUR      CAPITAL     SUFFICI- 
ENTLY     HIGH     TO     COMPENSATE 
FORTHE  RISKS  YOU  ARE  RUNNING  ? 

If  you  feel  any  difficulty  in  answering  these  Questions 
you  are  invited  to  join  the 

BRITISH  INVESTORS 
ASSOCIATION  LTD. 

4,  LONDON  WALL  BUILDINGS,  E.G. 


The    Directors    are : 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  MORRIS,  K.C..P.C., D.C.L., Chairman. 
Director,  General  Accident,  Fire&  Life  Assurance  Corporation 
Limited.  Chairman,  Investment  Registry  Limited. 

ROWLAND  F.  W.  HODGE,  ESQ.,  M.I.N.A.,  M.I.C.E.,  Chipstead 

Place,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 
Chairman,  Messrs.  Jos.  T.  Eltringham  &  Co.,  Limited. 

SIDNEY  VAN  DEN  BERGH,  ESQ.,  Mark  Lane  Station  Buildings, 

E.C.3. 

Director,  Messrs.  Van  Den  Berghs,  Limited. 
LT.-COL.  E.  G.  H.  COX,  C.B.E.,  60A  Redcliffe  Square,  S.W. 

Joint   Managing    Directors  i 
ARTHUR  G.  COUSINS,  ESQ.,  C.B.E. 
EDGAR  G.  GUBBINS,  ESQ. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  HAS  RECENTLY  ISSUED 
A  PUBLICATION  :— 

"  Underwriting  for  the  Investor,"  which  is  full  of  valuable 
and  interesting  information  for  Investors.  It  also  explains 
generally  the  business  of  the  Association,  how  it  can  help 
you,  and  how  you  can  join  if  you  wish  to  do  so.  A  copy  will 
be  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  applicants  mentioning  this  paper. 
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CLASS  '  B.' — For  candidates  above  13  and  under  16  on  July  31,  1920. 

First  Prize. — The  Bronze  Medal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  with  suitably 
inscribed  books  to  the  value  of  Two  Guineas. 

Second  Prize. — If  there  be  a  sufficient  number  of  candidates,  suitably  inscribed  books 
to  the  value  of  One  and  a  Half  Guineas. 

The  subjects  prescribed  for  the  Competition  in  1920  are  the  following: — 
CLASS  '  A.' — "  Trace  the  Causes  of  the  War  of  American  Independence." 
CLASS  '  B.' — "  The  Life  and  Work  of  Cecil  Rhodes  as  an  Empire  Builder." 


THE  IMPERIAL  STUDIES  COMMITTEE. 

SIB  PHILIP  HUTCHINS,  Chairman  of  the  League  of  the  Empire,  wishes  the  statement 
made  on  p.  579  of  our  December  issue  to  the  effect  that  the  League  of  the  Empire 
is  represented  on  the  Imperial  Studies  Committee  to  be  corrected.  Although  certain 
leading  members  of  the  League  serve  on  that  Committee,  the  League  is  not  officially 
represented  upon  it. 

NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 
THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED: 

Resident  Fellows  (87) : 

E.  C.  Albrecht,  D.  H,  Allport,  Capt.  O.  P.  Beeman,  Alva  Benjamin,  M.B.,  Ch.M., 
Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  Bart.,  John  W.  Clark,  E.  F.  Cole,  Edward  James  Dove,  Major 
Peter  Maxwell  Edgar,  O.B.E.,  E.  F.  Knapp  Fisher,  W.  Dalziel  Fisher,  Sir  Albert  Gray, 
K.C.B.,  K.C.,  W.  T.  Grey,  G.  E.  Gribbon,  H.  F.  Hallet,  Professor  J.  C.  Hearnshaw, 
F.  H.  Holdsworth,  A.  H.  Horrell-Wills,  George  Howell,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.8.,  J.  M.  Hunter 
(Agent-General  for  Queensland),  G.  W.  H.  Knight,  W.  J.  MacCarthy,  Charles  B.  J. 
MacDonnell,  Capt.  D.  H.  Pearson,  D.  D.  Pinnock,  G.  E.  B.  Pottinger,  J.  T.  Pringle, 
Ernest  Proctor,  Charles  Reed,  Major  Eichard  Rigg,  O.B.E.,  J.P.,  J.  G.  Ronald,  Regd. 
H.  Shorto,  M.  A.  Spielman,  A.  I.  Swindells,  C.  C.  W.  Turner,  J.  J.  Virgo.  C.B.E., 
Flight-Comr.  F.  H.  Warmington,  D.8.O.,  D.F.C.,  N.  8.  Williams. 

CAMBRIDGE.  —  J.  D.  Borham,  Benjamin  Chilton,  F.  P.  G.  de  Smidt,  Peter  Giles 
Guy,  W.  M.  Henderson,  R.  L.  Kay,  R.  E.  Money-Kyrle,  W.  W.  McKeown,  M.C., 
Douglas  MacNicoU,  The  Hon.  Laurence  P.  Methuen,  T.  E.  Moulsdale,  Alan  S.  Parkes, 
Professor  J.  Holland  Rose,  E.  J.  Stedman,  Major  H.  W.  V.  Temperley,  O.B.E..  T.  G. 
Thomas,  B.A.,  A.  F.  Williams. 

LIVERPOOL.  —  W.  A.  Ball,  A.  K.  Barnes,  G.  W.  Blundell,  J.  K.  Catto,  P.  B. 
Cruttenden,  D.  R.  Jones,  F.  C.  Minoprio,  De  F.  Pennefather,  M.P.,  J.  M.  Woodville 
W.  J.  Ward. 

MANCHESTER. — Alderman  Tom  Fox  (Lerd  Mayor). 

SHEFFIELD. — Frank  M.  Hearnshaw,  Arthur  J.  Ward. 

SUSSEX.  —  8.  Adams,  Lieut.-Col.  P.  G.  W.  Eckford,  Major-Gen.  C.  I.  Fry,  C.B., 
John  G.  Gibbins,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Brig. -Gen.  L.  N.  Herbert,  Lt.-Col.  A.  Pemberton  How, 
A.  J.  Hutchinson,  A.  C.  Jeffery,  D.  L.  Legge-Wilkinson,  C.  W.  Matthews,  Col.  Sir 
W.  H.  Mortimer,  K.C.B.,  G.  Moseley,  J.  J.  Mullaly,  M.I.C.E.,  A.  Orlebar,  M.B., 
M.R.C.8.,  Col.  Henry  G.  Pilleau,  H.  Roger s-Tillstone,  M.D.,  John  Thornton,  C.  E. 
Whitcher,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.8. 

Honorary  Fellow: 

Right  Rev.  Bishop  W.  H.  Stirling. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  (67) : 

AUSTRALIA.  —  Brig.-Gen.  Sir  Robert  M.  M.  Anderson,  K.C.M.G.  (Sydney),  R.  V. 
Billis  (Melbourne),  C.  E.  Carroll  (Launceston),  R.  D.  Elliott  (Melbourne),  C.  Laurence 
K.  Foot,  W.  M.  Laycock  (Sydney),  R.  H.  Modlin  (Sydney). 
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PETER 
DAWSOtfS 

scotcb 


OLDEST 
&  BEST 


PETER    DAWSON,  LTD. 

Distillers,  DUFFTOWN  &  GLASGOW. 


LIMITED. 

Registered  in  the  Transvaal  (with  which  are 
incorporated  the  Bank  of  Africa  Limited 
the  Natal  Bank.  Limited,  and  the  National 
Bank  of  the  Orange  River  Colony  .Limited) 

Bankers  to  the  Union  Government  in  the  Transvaal,  the  Orange 
Free   State,  and    Natal,  and  to  the    Imperial   Government. 

EVERY    DESCRIPTION    OF    BANKING     BUSINESS    transacted    with 
the  Cape   Province     Natal.  Orange    Free    State.    Transvaal     Rhodesia. 
Nyasaland    East    Africa    Protectorate.    Uganda.   Zanzibar.    Portuguese 
East   Africa.  South- West  Africa    Protectorate  and  the    Belgian  Congo, 
and   with  the  Bank's  Agencies  in  New   York  and  elsewhere 

OVER     400     BRANCHES    IN    AFRICA. 

Agents  at  Amsierddtu   Pans  koine   and  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


London  Offices 
Circus  Hlfcce.  London  Wall. 

E.C.2. 
1 8. 5t.  Swithin's  Lane.  E  C  4 

West  End  Office 

25.  Cockr-pur  Street.  S.W.I. 

New  'iprk  Agency 

1O,  WALL    STREET. 

Indta     BOMBAY. 

Antwerp  •' 

66,  PLACE    DE    MEIR. 
Hoad  ONIoo-PRETORIA. 
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.—W.   0.   Bixuvwnt,  B.A.  (Victoria,  B.C.),   W.  H.  McGuffin  (Calgary). 
NEW    ZEALAND    —  R.    B.    Johnson    (Canterbury),    K.    F.    Reed    (Te   Araroa),    George 

A.  U.    Tapper  (Chriatchurch).   Capt.   E.    Wiseman  (Ashburton). 

SOUTH  AFRICA  —  .4.  L.  Lochkiad  (Vereeniging),  Charles  McNeil  (Johannesburg), 
Simon,'  Stuart  (Krugersdorp).  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA.  —  A.  B.  C.  Gibson.  BRITISH 
GUIANA.  —  Surgzon-Gzneral  J.  H.  Conyers,  F.  F.  Ross  (Berbice).  BRITISH  HONDURAS. 
—Duncan  Eraser.  BRITISH  NORTH  BORNEO.  —  R.  M.  Macalpine  (Labuan).  BURMA. 

—  Capt.    J.    H.    Green    (Rangoon).       CEYLON.  —  R.    L.    W.    Byrde    (Colombo),    Whitlington 

B.  Bush    (Norwood)         CHANNEL    ISLANDS.  —  Capt.     W.    P.    Loader,    R.N.     (Jersey), 
Lieut.-Colonel    R.    Gardner    Warton    (Jersey).     EAST    AFRICA.  —  R.     W.    Taylor,    O.B.E. 
(Dxr-es-Salaam).        FALKLAND    ISLANDS.  —  W.    Atkins    (Port    Stanley).       FEDERATED 
MALAY    STATES.—  Eiward    Bigot  (Kuala   Lumpur),    H.    F.    B.    Churchill   (Perak),    Hugh 
Fraser    (Negri    Sembilan),    Charles    F.    Green    (Kuala     Lumpur),    J.     W.    Lewis    (Kuala 
Lumpur),  C.    F.    McCausland  (Port  Dickson),  Benjamin  Purdy  (Kuala  Lumpur).     FIJI.  — 
John,    F.    Osborn   (Levuka).       GOLD    COAST    COLONY.  —  Harry   Arnot    (Abosso),    Wilfrid 
Ckiiivick     (Accra).      HON3     KON3.  —  Ernest     V.     Bishop,     S.     F.     Pinchin.     INDIA.— 

C.  A.    Birnett    (Madras),    Lieut.-G.    S.    Cameron    (Calcutta),    W.    H.    Edwards  (Calcutta), 
0.   H.    Walters  (Lahore),   H.  F.    Wheeler  (Calcutta),   R.   C.    Wood  (Madras).       MAURITIUS. 

—  If.    J.     L.     A.     Ronillard    (Curepipe).     MESOPOTAMIA.—  Major    C.     F.    J.     Galloway 
(B^hdad).       NIGERIA.  —  Lieut.   R.    B.    U.    Sutherland,   R.N.R.   (Lagos).      NYASALAND.— 
Abraham    Cohen    (Mikolongwe).     RHODESIA.  —  David    S.    Cleveland    (Gwelo),    C.    A.    B. 
Colvile    (Salisbury),     N.     S.     C.     Hughes    (Salisbury).      SEYCHELLES.  —  P.     B.     Petrides. 
STUA'TS     SETTLEMENTS.  —  H.    K.    Hewison    (Singapore),    A.    E.    Baddeley   (Singapore). 
UGANDA.  —  Frank    Pettingill   (Kampala).      ARGENTINE.  —  G.    H.    Burbush    (Entre  Rio*), 
G.   R.   Gibbs  (Buenos  Aires).     BRAZIL.  —  Capt.   C.   H.  N.  Ashlin  (Sao  Paulo).     CANARY 
ISLANDS.—  Capt.    W.  L.   Herd  (Tenerife).     GUATEMALA.—  Capt.   H.    N.  Lunn.     ITALY.— 
H.    H.    Hit/liar   (Firenze).     RUSSIA.  —  .F.   J.   Bell   (Moscow).     SUMATRA.—  /*    C.    Evans 
(Binjizn    Po-rba).      UNITED    STATES.  —  Capt.    C.    W.    G.    L.    FitzWilliam     (Hammond), 
UN  ATTACH  3  3   T3    ANY  C3LONY.—  Capt.    W.   M.   Powell. 

Associates  (59)  : 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Bwsridge,  Mrs.  Frederick  Dutton,  M.B.E.,  Mrs.  C.  W.  G.  FitzWilliam  (Ham- 
m-)nd,  U.S.A.),  Miss  B.  C.  Gordon,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Leigh  Hunt,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Prossor, 
Mrs.  Annie  Roida,  Mrs.  Bernard  Tripp  (Timaru,  N.Z.),  Miss  L.  Trollope  (Orange 
Free  State),  Miss  Mary  R.  Smith. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—  W.  G.  Boul,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Mrs.  G.  de  Castro. 

SUSSEX  —  Mrs.  S.  Adams,  Miss  M.  C.  Basden,  Miss  I.  K.  Basden,  Miss  M.  F. 
Basden,  Mrs.  G.  Biyley,  Miss  M.  A.  Beddard,  Miss  J.  Boiver,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Boyle, 
Miss  G.  Clarke,  Mrs.  A.  Colman,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Conyers,  Miss  L.  Cotterell,  Miss  M.  E. 
Davis,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Edmunds,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Ellon,  Mrs.  I.  J.  Farquharson,  Mrs.  F.  K. 
B.  Fry,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Heming,  Mrs.  E.  M.  C.  Higginson,  Mrs.  M.  B.  How,  Miss  E.  M. 
King,  Mrs.  R.  King,  Mrs.  E.  L.  K.  Legge-  Wilkinson,  Mrs.  Bowen  May,  Mrs.  H. 
Morton,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Mullaly,  Miss  A.  S.  Needham,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Newell,  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Noblett,  Miss  G.  E.  Norton,  Mrs.  M.  Orlebar,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Pilleau,  Miss  B.  E.  V. 
Polhill-Turner,  Lady  Pontifex,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Robinson,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Rosser,  The  Hon. 
Mrs.  Scott,  Miss  M.  M.  Sharp,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Smith,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Swifte,  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Tyler,  Miss  C.  Ullathorne,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Wheeler,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Whitcher,  Miss  L.  W  hitter, 
Miss  E.  J.  Whitter,  Miss  A.  Willis. 

Bristol  Associates  (42)  : 

Capt.  C.  Barrington,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Bateman,  Miss  B.  E.  Beacham,  Miss  E.  H.  Bernard, 
J.  Bingham-Hall,  Miss  A.  T.  Board,  Miss  0.  M.  Brittain,  C.  H.  Brooks,  Miss  A.  G. 
Bush,  Miss  E.  C.  Campbell,  A.  Gary,  Mrs.  A.  Gary,  Miss  M.  T.  Castle,  Mrs.  M.A.K. 
Charley,  Albert  H.  Coombes,  Miss  K.  J.  T.  Easton,  Miss  A.  M.  Fairchild,  Lt.-Col. 
H.  G.  de  L.  Ferguson,  Miss  A.  Froes,  Miss  A.  L.  Grant,  Miss  M.  Grant,  Max  H. 
Hoyland,  C.  J.  P.  C.  Jowett,  Robert  C.  Nott,  E.  J.  Parnell,  Mrs.  Perry,  Capt.  G.  W. 
Radford,  Guy  C.  Rawson,  Lieut.  S.  L.  Sloan,  R.N.,  Mrs.  S.  L.  Sloan,  Dr.  W.  Stuart 
Slock,  Miss  L.  M.  Stokes,  R.  Sykes,  Arthur  J.  Tipping,  J.  W.  S.  Toms,  T.  P.  Walker, 
M.A.,  E.  S.  Webb,  Miss  H.  Webb,  Miss  M.  L.  Wethered,  J.  Wickenden,  Miss  D.  H. 
Williams,  John  Wooler. 
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OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


To   AUSTRALIA 

Acrost    America    and   via    San    Francisco- 

Round  the  Word  Tours  and  Circular  Trips  quoted  on  application. 


Connecting  Steamers  every  week, 
Official  Agents  for  all  Lines. 


»  »•«  « *  *  «•»-•»•.»•»•.».•»• 


Agents  for  Great  Britain  and  Continent : 

J.  JACKSON  &  SONS, 

ESTABLISHED   1866. 

7  &  8  Charing  Cross,  LONDON,  S.W,  1. 

Corner  of  Northumberland  Avenue  and  Trafalgar  Square. 
Telephones:  GERRARD  9795,  9796,  9797.     " Telegraphic  Address ;  "  RIGHTAWAY,"  WESTRAND,  LONDON. 


LONDON  : 


LIVERPOOL: 

18  Chapel  Streer,  7  &  9 


City    Office:     62    King      &«  SaL'sXSS 


William   Street,   E.G.  4. 

Telegraphic  Address  : 
"OCEAJAXONY,  CANNON.  LONDON" 

Telephones:  AVENUE  27  &  6151. 


and       Princes      Landing 
Stage  Baiting  Room. 

Telegraphic  Address; 

"  ABKOAD,"  LIVERP  OL. 

Telephone  :  CENTRAL  8223. 

BANK  4933.  CENTRAL  201. 


SOUTHAMPTON: 
Bank  Chambers 
(Oppo?ite  Southwestern  Hotel), 

7.  8  &  20  Oxford  Street. 

Telegraphic  Add  :  "ABKOAD." 
Telephones  I  1795  and  642. 

Storage :  7  &  8  Oxford  Street, 
Southampton. 


BANKERS  and  AGENTS,  with  Correspo-.iden  s  throughout  the  World, 
DRAFTS  ISSUED.  MONhY  EXCHANGED. 

FREIGHT  HANDLED.  BAGGAGE  SHIPPING. 

STORING  AND   INSURANCE.  AERIAL,   FLIGHT  AGENTS, 

MOTOR  TOURS. 


THOMAS  LOCKER  &  CO. 


WARRINGTON,  ENGLAND. 


LTD, 


WIRECLOTH  MANUFACTURERS  AND  METAL 

PERFORATORS 

"DOUBLE-LOCKED" 
BRAND 


SPECIALISTS 
In  all  descriptions  of 
Woven  Wire  and  per- 
forated Metal  Screens. 
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APPOINTMENT  OP  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Mr.  Hugh  R.  Denison  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  HONORARY  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Simon,  Medan,  Sumatra. 


OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 
W.  T.  Wilson,  James  Hardy,  Hon.  Sir  Philip  O.  Fysh,  K.C.M.G.,  James  Angus, 
Benjamin  Wood,  Sir  Edwin  T.  Smith,  K.C.M.G.,  H.  K.  C.  Fisher,  Rev.  C.  B.  Tyrwhitt, 
Charles  Guthrie,  Wm.  Rufus  Kirkman,  E.  L.  Harrison,  Hon.  R.  Huyshe  Eliot,  M.L.C., 
A.  Napier  Ledingham,  M.B.,  J.  Gipson  Clark,  Dr.  George  Clifton,  J.  W.  Wilson, 
Henry  F.  Reeve,  C.M.G.,  S.  Groundwater,  E.  O.  S.  Scholefield,  Capt.  A.  C.  Harms- 
worth,  J.P. 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE  FIFTY-SECOND  SESSION,  1920. 

The  following  Addresses  and  Papers  have  already  been  arranged,  and  the  Meetings 
will  be  held  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster : — 
TUESDAY,  FEBRUABY  10,  at  8  p.m. — Address  by  Sir  CHARLES  LTJCAS,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  "  The 

Meaning  of  the  Empire  to  the  Labour  Democracy." 
TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  24,  at  3.30  p.m.—"  Australia  and  Child  Emigration  "  (with  Lantern 

Illustrations),  by  KTNGSLEY  FAraBRiDGE. 
TUESDAY,  MARCH  9,  at  8  p.m. — 


PAYMENT  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Rvle  20. — All  subscriptions  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  January  1  in  each  year. 

Rule  21. — No  Fellow  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  or  enjoy  any  other  privilege  of 
the  Institute,  so  long  as  his  subscription  shall  be  in  arrear. 

Fellows  and  Associates  are  therefore  reminded  that  the  Journal  ceases  to  be 
forwarded  when  subscriptions  are  in  arrear  for  over  eix  months  by  Resident 
Fellows,  and  over  twelve  months  by  Non-Resident  Fellows.  The  easiest  method  of 
paying  the  annual  subscriptions  is  by  standing  order  on  a  banker  or  agent.  Printed 
forms  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 


PUBLICATIONS  BY  THE  INSTITUTE. 

Lord  Milner's  Visit  to  Manchester  (April,  1919).  Reports  of  the  speeches  delivered  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  on  that  occasion.  Price  6d. 

Four  Lectures  on  "  The  Education  Schemes  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Dominion 
Forces."  Price  1*. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES  THROUGHOUT  THE  EMPIRE 

AND  THE  ARGENTINE. 

For  the  convenience  of  Fellows,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  subscriptions 
can  be  paid  into  any  branch  of  the  following  banks :  Africa. — African  Banking  Corpora- 
tion, National  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa.  Argentine. — 
The  British  Bank  of  South  America  will  accept  subscriptions  at  $11  fixed 
exchange  for  £1  Is.  Australia. — Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  Commonwealth  Bank  of 
Australia,  and  Australian  Bank  of  Commerce  (New  South  Wales  and  Queensland 
only).  Canada. — Bank  of  British  North  America,  Bank  of  Montreal,  Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce,  Dominion  Bank,  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Union  Bank  of  Canada. 
Ceylon,  China  and  Hong  Kong,  Malay  States,  Straits  Settlements  and  East  Africa.— Chartered 
Bank  of  India,  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  National  Bank  of  India.  West  Africa 
or  West  Indies.— Colonial  Bank. 
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"Hill  Wanderings  in  Lakeland/' 

An  account  of  Two   Sporting  Runs  on  a  New  1920 


«  Light  Thirty  " 


By  GEORGE  D.  ABRAHAM.      Reprinted  from  "The  Autocar." 


"  Spurning  the  new  road  as  too  tame,  our  sporting 
driver  dashed  off  to  the  left  at  Seatoller,  and  up  the 
old  steep  storm-shattered  way  to  Honister  Hause. 
The  ascent  was  made  in  remarkable  style.  The 
writer  has  seen  nothing  more  wonderful  in  motor 
mountaineering.  Up  and  up  the  trusty  car  climbed 
easily  and  so  silently  that  the  soft  song  of  the 
neighbouring  mountain  stream  could  be  heard 
distinctly,  and  soon  we  were  out  above  the  tree  line, 
and  speeding  towards  the  summit." 

Extract. 


Copies  Free 
to  Motorists 
upon  request 


The  Daimler  Co.,  Ltd. 
Coventry. 
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We  leave  clothing  to  ready-for-wear  shops.  We  are 
practical  Tailors  who  dress  our  customers,  and  depend 
upon  their  introduction  and  recommendation.  -  Come  to 
us  and  we  will  give  you  good  cut !  good  workmanship  I 
and  good  materials ! 


7%e  a£>oz>e  ts  a  cogy  of  an 

envelope  which  contained 

the  following 

LETTER. 

Dear-Sirs, 

I  am  writing  this  to  thank 
you  for  the  trouble  you  took 
in  getting  my  Uniform  off 
last  week  :  it  arrived  in 
ample  time,  and  was  in 
every  way  satisfactory.  I  am 
much  obliged. 

Your*  faithfully, 

=....,..., Major, 

RAF. 


For  Town!  Sport!  and  Travel! 

ROSS,   TAILORS 

AND 

BREECHES  MAKERS 

Outfitters  and  Shirt  Tailors 
22  George  St.,  Hanover  Sq. 

LONDON,  W.  1    ::    And  EXETER 


'Phone 


1312  Mayfair 


All  through  the  late  war  the  high  standard  of  their  Pure 
Wool  Waterproofed  Cloths,  as  exemplified  in  the  "  Ports- 
mouth "  and  "  Roscut "  Coats  for  Sport  and  Travel 
whose  reputation  is  world  wide,  was  maintained. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  FELLOWS. 

Messrs.  Maull  &  Fox,  of  187,  Piccadilly    London,  W.  1,  are  the  official  fphotographers 
to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

LIST  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

The  list  of  Fellows  for  1919,   corrected  to  September   30,   is   now   ready,    and   copies 
can  be  obtained  at  2s.  Qd.  each. 


ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Argentine. — W.  S.  Kenny.  Australia. — S.  S.  Cohen,  Capt.  M."'  Minter.  Belgian 
Congo.— Major  J.  A.  Clark.  Brazil.  —  H.  L.  Wheatley.  British  East  Africa.— W.  Woods. 
British  Guiana.  —  Hon.  E.  C.  Buck,  Rt.  Rev.  C.  T.  Gallon,  G.  R.  Garnelt.  British 
North  Borneo.— -.R.  M.  O.  Cook.  Canada.— Lt.-Col  E.  R.  Wayland,  C.M.G.  Ceylon.— 
J.  A.  B.  Carver.  Chill.— W.  Hugheston  Roberts.  China.— A.  D.  MacDonald,  Capt. 
H.  E.  Middleton.  Federated  Malay  States.  —  E.  M.  R.  Callard,  P.  J.  Cowey,  A.  R. 
Ingram,  G.  H.  Nash,  V.  W.  Ryves,  J.  A.  Shipway,  H.  S.  Whiteside,  B.  Wolde.  India. 
—B.  J.  Corcoran,  E.  Havinden,  R.  H.  Parnell,  Rev.  W.  A.  Sawtell,  C.  G.  Powell- 
Jones.  Jamaica. — Robert  Johnstone,  C.M.G. ,  I.S.O.,  Capt.  A.  H.  Vince.  Java. — J.  L 
Mitchell.  Mesopotamia.  —  N.  K.  McCandlish.  New  Zealand.  —  J.  P.  Maxwell,  J. 
Armstrong  Neame,  Lieut.-Col.  A.  T.  Watson.  Nyasaland. — Laurence  Smith.  Paraguay. — 
F.  J.  Knight  Adkin.  Rhodesia.— #.  A.  Baldock,  M.B.E.,  Rt.  Rev.  F.  H.  Beaven 
(Lord  Bishop  of  Rhodesia).  South  Africa.—  John  Hardy,  A.  Viner.  Straits  Settlements.— 
T.  U.  Ryden.  Togoland.—  H.  B.  Popham.  Uganda.  —  Sir  R.  T.  Coryndon,  K.C.M.G., 
Rev.  H.  B.  Lewin,  G.  C.  Strathairn,  M.B.  United  States.— J.  B.  Whyte.  West  Africa.— 
.R.  A.  G.  Beaven,  P.  H.  Beeham,  R.  E.  Burns,  W.  E.  B.  Copland-Crawford,  A.  J.  Dolman, 
E.  C.  Oilman,  A.  H.  Hodges,  H.  Ince,  A.  C.  Jenson,  Lt.-Col.  A.  E.  Johnson,  D.S.O., 
E.  J.  Macquarrie,  F.  Mitchell,  A.  L.  Owen,  A.  P.  Reeve,  C.  Sounders,  A.  R.  Slater, 
C.M.G.,  C.B.E.,  Major  H.  Vischer,  C.B.E.,  R.  Whiteleyt  T.  Williams.  East  Africa.— 
A.  M.  D.  Turnbutt. 

DEPARTURES. 

Argentine.  —  Major  W.  H.  W.  Hine,  H.  McL.  Martin,  F.  J.  Williams.  Australia.— 
Major  M.  H.  Lmvther  Clark,  O.B.E.,  H.  D.  Cohen,  D.  L.  Dowdell,  J.  Fred  Downer, 
R.  D.  Elliott,  Mrs.  J.  Macfarlane,  A.  H.  O'Connor,  F.  G.  Sargood,  Major  R.  H. 
Strong,  O.B.E.,  Major  C.  A.  Swinbourne,  Sir  Charles  G.  Wade,  K.C.  Brazil.—  W.  A.  C. 
Henderson.  British  East  Africa.  —  Major  W.  B.  Brook,  S.  E.  J.  Howarth,  Comr.  R.  M. 
Reynolds,  R.N.R.,  Thomas  Rule,  M.  Sorabjee.  British  Guisna. —  M.  B.  G.  Austin. 
British  North  Borneo.  —  B.  St.  Maur  Hill.  British  West  Indies.  — A.  N.  M.  Benn, 
Sir  W.  K.  Chandler,  Dr.  Alan  Kidd,  Capt.  G.  E.  L.  Poulden,  L.  R.  Wheeler.  Canada. 
— A.  Le  R.  Burt,  H.  Edwards,  E.  G.  Frere,  K.  K.  S.  S.  Mackenzie,  J.  F.  Mountain, 
Major  H.  P.  Snellgrove.  Canary  Islands.  —  F.  C.  Clarkson.  Ceylon. — C.  0.  Ockenden, 
Capt.  A.  W.  Seymour,  J.  A.  Varey.  Chili.— F.  T.  Genth,  A.  M.  McDonald.  China  — 
John  E.  Hall.  Costa  Rica.  —  W.  McAdam.  Federated  Malay  States.  —  W.  L.  Conlay, 
Capt.  A.  Reid,  W.  D.  Scott,  Hon.  H.  A.  Smallwood,  C.  C.  Spencer.  Greece.— -A  H. 
Martin.  Hong  Kong.  —  E.  V.  Bishop,  S.  F.  Pinchin.  India.— T.  H.  Matthews,  Harold 
Parker,  J.  R.  Pearson,  C.I.E.  New  Zealand. — C.  L.  Clifford,  Capt.  E.  M.  Finlayson, 
Comr.  B.  L.  Hewitt,  R.N.  Portuguese  East  Africa.  —  L.  J.  Wilmoth.  Seychelles — 
Dr.  L.  Virtue  Tebbs.  South  Africa.  —  J.  H.  Champion,  Allan  Dyall,  Lieut.  G.  Forster, 
A.  H.  Hayward,  C.  L.  Kretzschmar,  Dr.  W.  Macdonald,  Dr.  A.  McKenzie,  P. 
McMahon,  R.  H.  Parry,  Capt.  H.  M.  Pearse,  Hon.  C.  F.  M.  Ramsay,  Major  C.  D. 
Robinson,  A.  H.  Smith,  A.  Blomfield  Walker,  Major  R.  H.  Struben,  O.B.E.,  E.  H. 
Poole.  Spain.  —  E.  G.  Phillips.  Straits  Settlements.  —  L.  D.  Garrard,  Sir  Laurence 
Guillemard,  K.C.B.,  F.  W.  G.  Rippon.  Tcgolfnd.  —  J.  A.  Spencer.  United  States. — 
L.  M.  Nalder.  West  Africa.—  E.  L.  Bray,  E.  BusfieU,  A.  R.  Canning,  A.  Carter,  W.  K. 
Duncan,  G.  Farmer,  Capt.  J.  Condra  Hamilton,  E.  C.  Hodgett,  F.  W.  Leat,  Leonard 
Leighton,  J.  W.  Milne,  Rt.  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  Accra,  L.  G.  Perkins,  Capt.  G.  A.  E. 
Poole,  M.B.E.,  L.  A.  W.  Powell,  A.  Fairfax  Scott,  P.  G.  Wood. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES   AND   COMMENTS. 

VARIETY    and    sensation    have   not    been    wanting    in    the    world 

panorama  during  February.     The  Bolshevists  have  swept  all  before 

them    from    Vladivostok    to    Odessa   and   Archangel, 

A  world         amj  nave  added  another  horror  to  their  record  bv  the 

ST1PV6V'  >  >  J 

execution  of  Admiral  Koltchak.  But  they  are  showing 
more  and  more  anxiety  to  arrange  a  sort  of  peace ;  they  have  come 
to  terms  with  Esthonia  and  have  made  advances  to  Lettland  and 
Poland,  which  Poland  at  least  rejects.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  explained 
the  expedient  reasons  which  induced  the  Allies  to  resume  trade  relations 
with  certain  societies  in  Russia,  whilst  refusing  to  entertain  any  idea 
of  recognising  the  Bolshevist  regime.  The  situation  is  befogged,  but 
feeling  is  undoubtedly  growing  that  some  arrangement  must  be  patched 
up  with  the  de  facto  power  in  Russia.  The  problem  is  only  one  of 
several  to  be  settled  by  the  Supreme  Allied  Council  which  has 
transferred  its  meetings  to  London.  The  important  decision  to 
leave  the  Turks  in  possession  of  Constantinople  has  been  taken. 
Opposition  to  any  such  concession  derives  strength  from  a  fresh 
series  of  Armenian  massacres.  French  finance  is  reported  to  have 
reinforced  Moslem  sentiment  against  the  expulsion  of  the  Turk.  The 
Allies  have  made  their  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  ex-Kaiser 
by  Holland  and  of  a  long  list  of  war  criminals  by  Germany.  But 
Holland  and  Germany  object.  The  ex-Kaiser  might  be  sent  to  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  where  he  would  be  less  potent  for  mischief ;  and 
the  difficulty  of  forcing  the  Germans  to  give  up  the  lesser  war  criminals 
has  induced  the  Allies  to  agree  to  their  being  tried  before  a  German 
Court.  The  Adriatic  difficulty  has  been  aggravated  by  Mr.  Wilson's 
refusal  to  recognise  any  arrangement  made  by  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Italy  to  which  he  was  not  a  party.  He  signalised  his  return  to 
control  of  affairs  by  dismissing  Mr.  Lansing,  whom  he  charges  with 
unconstitutional  practices.  At  home  Parliament  met  on  February  10 
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in  circumstances  which  it  was  believed  meant  the  speedy  break-up 
of  the  Coalition,  but  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Government  has  been 
supported  by  overwhelming  majorities.  Mr.  Asquith  returns  to  the 
House  as  member  for  Paisley.  He  fought  the  seat  on  old  Liberal  lines, 
and  the  real  significance  of  his  victory  arises  more  from  his  opposition 
to  extreme  Labour  than  to  the  Coalition.  In  France  M.  Poincare  has 
handed  over  the  reins  to  his  successor,  M.  Deschanel,  and  both  the 
retiring  and  the  new  President  have  exchanged  greetings  with 
King  George,  pledging  the  future  union  of  France  and  Great  Britain. 


LORD  Grey  of  Fallodon's  "  personal  opinion  and  nothing  more," 
given  to  the  world  in  a  two-column  letter  to  the  Times,  it  was  hoped 

would  change  the  prospects  of  the  Peace  Treaty  in  the 

America,         United  States.    He  brushed  aside  all  charges  of  bad  faith 

a  7^easue    or  desire  to  repudiate  signatures,  and  insisted  that  the 

Dominions      action  of  the  reservationists  was  dictated,  not  by  party, 

but  by  America's  traditional  dislike  of  entanglements. 
Better  America  as  "  a  willing  partner  with  limited  obligations,"  he 
said,  than  America  "  a  reluctant  partner  who  felt  that  her  hand  had 
been  forced."  President  Wilson  was  reported  to  be  very  angry  at 
Lord  Grey's  intervention,  but  the  effect  on  American  opinion  was  as 
a  breeze  sweeping  over  a  fog-bound  land,  and  Mr.  Wilson  has  since 
shown  some  desire  to  meet  Senatorial  views.  The  American  objection 
to  the  votes  of  the  British  Dominions,  which  every  enemy  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  Republic  has  maliciously  denounced  to  audiences  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  terms  of  the  Covenant,  was  met  by  Lord  Grey  in  a 
spirit  as  conciliatory  as  it  was  firm.  There  can  be  no  qualification  of 
the  right  conceded  to  the  British  Dominions.  They  have  "  a  special 
status,  and  there  can  be  no  derogation  from  it."  But  Lord  Grey 
would  go  certain  lengths  to  satisfy  American  opinion.  The  difficulty 
is,  "  we  can  neither  give  way  about  the  votes  for  the  Self -Governing 
Dominions,  nor  can  we  ignore  the  real  political  difficulty  in  the  United 
States."  He  does  not  believe  that,  in  practice,  disputes  will  ever 
arise,  but  he  adds  significantly,  "  we  have  no  objection  in  principle 
to  an  increase  of  the  American  vote."  The  reception  given  to  Lord 
Grey's  letter  has  afforded  proof  of  essential  goodwill  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic. 

ANXIOUS  as  is  everyone,  who  appreciates  what  an  Anglo-American 
entente  stands  for  in  the  world  to-day,  to  satisfy  legitimate  American 
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objections,  wherever  possible,  neither  Great  Britain  nor  the  Dominions 
can  for  a  moment  consider  the  question  of  depriving  them  of  what 

they  won  by  their  instant  and  constant  sacrifices  in 
Tlie  e  the  War.  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South 

Dominion  Africa  have  spoken  as  with  one  voice.  General  Smuts, 

to  whom  the  drafting  of  the  League  Covenant  owes 
so  much,  made  it  clear,  months  ago,  that  South  Africa  will  insist  on 
all  her  rights.  England,  representing  the  Empire,  is  a  permanent 
member  of  the  Council,  but  there  is  nothing  in  his  view  to  prevent 
South  Africa,  or  any  Dominion  in  certain  circumstances,  from  being 
elected  to  that  body.  Mr.  N.  W.  Rowell,  the  President  of  the  Canadian 
Privy  Council,  Mr.  Meighen,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  others, 
have  done  their  best  in  various  speeches  during  the  past  month  to 
prevent  any  sort  of  misunderstanding  of  the  Dominion  standpoint.  If 
the  British  Empire,  as  Mr.  Rowell  forcibly  suggested,  has  six  votes,  the 
seventeen  American  nations,  who  are  or  may  become  members  of  the 
League,  would  have  seventeen  votes.  They  would,  doubtless,  exercise 
them,  under  the  Monroe  doctrine,  at  least  as  solidly  as  the  Dominions 
under  the  segis  of  the  British  Empire.  American  criticisms,  however, 
were  long  ago  answered  by  President  Wilson  himself.  It  is  only  in 
the  Assembly  that  the  British  have  six  votes  :  in  the  Council  the 
British  Empire  is  a  unit,  and  the  United  States  in  the  Council  has 
equality  with  the  British  Empire. 

BON  VOYAGE  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  second  instal- 
ment of  his  series  of  Imperial  visits.  The  West  Indies,  New  Zealand, 

and  Australia  are  busy  preparing  to  give  him  the  warm 
f  Sp.  ?mce  and  loyal  welcome  which  would  be  assured  in  any 

case,  but  is  doubly  assured  as  the  result  of  the  wonder- 
tour  through  Canada.  If  one  half  of  the  stories  of  the  Prince's  meetings 
with  the  Australians  in  France  and  Egypt  be  true,  his  reunion  with 
those  whom  he  delights  to  call  "  my  old  comrades  "  will  be  peculiarly 
cordial — fully  rivalling  even  his  Canadian  experience.  The  Prince 
has  explained  to  his  Anzac  friends  in  London  with  what  pleasure 
he  embarks  on  this  new  trip.  He  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
Australians  at  the  front  called  him  "Digger,"  and  as  he  returned 
from  North  America  a  Canadian,  so,  no  doubt,  he  will  come  back  from 
the  South  Seas  an  Australian  and  a  New  Zealander.  He  will  find 
at  the  Antipodes  plenty  of  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  great  oratorical 
gifts.  Could  anything  have  been  happier  than  his  meeting  last  month 
with  the  Cornishmen  ?  He  pictured  the  Cornishman  helping  to  build 
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up  the  Empire,  but  keeping  ever  in  his  heart  a  tender  thought  for  his 
"  Little  Grey  Home  in  the  West."  It  is  just  this  blend  of  the  local  and 
the  Imperial,  so  well  understood  by  the  Prince,  which  makes  the  British 
Empire  the  power  it  is,  and  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  Empires. 

THE  fourteen  thousand  members  of  the  K.C.I,  should  be  fourteen 

thousand  missionaries  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  British  Empire, 

which  Lord  Rosebery  years  ago  described  as  the  world's 

Tne  Gospel  orreatest  secular  agency  for  good.  Such  an  address  as 
of  Em.T)ire 

that  delivered  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas,   and  printed  in 

this  issue,  should  command  an  eager  rally  of  the  faithful.  The  theme 
is  fascinating  :  "  The  meaning  of  the  Empire  to  the  Labour  Demo- 
cracy." Unfortunately  the  message  was  listened  to  by  only  a  small 
audience,  which  loyally  did  its  best  to  make  amends  for  paucity  of 
numbers  by  enthusiasm  of  appreciation.  The  Central  Hall  should  have 
been  packed  to  overflowing.  For  the  fact  that  it  was  not,  the  wretched 
weather  and  the  opening  of  Parliament  were  partly  responsible. 
Neither  meteorological  conditions  nor  State  pageantry  provides  an 
adequate  excuse  for  absenteeism.  What  the  Empire — too  often 
anathema  to  the  tub-thumper — stands  for,  Labour  does  not  always 
realise,  and  many  even  of  the  faithful  cannot  always  explain.  None 
who  study  Sir  Charles  Lucas  can  doubt  that  the  Empire  is  as  necessary 
to  the  homes  of  the  humblest  of  Britons  as  to  civilisation  itself.  Demo- 
cracy has  become  the  trustee  of  an  Imperial  heritage.  If  Democracy 
is  to  be  true  to  its  trust,  education  as  to  both  past  and  present  is  indis- 
pensable. The  lower  soil  in  the  garden  of  State  has  become  the  top 
soil,  and  whether  it  produces  rank  weeds  or  fruit  and  flowers  depends 
upon  the  seeds  sown.  That  Democracy  is  sound  when  wisely  culti- 
vated, the  Empire  proved  in  the  world's  greatest  war.  It  will  remain 
sound  only  if  it  grasps  the  basic  facts  and  principles  which  inspired  Sir 
Charles  Lucas's  address. 

AMONG  impressions  which  have  been  brought  home  to  some  quarters 

from  the   International  Labour   Conference   at  Washington,  is   one 

which  is  not  altogether  reassuring.     It  is  that  the  Home 

Wanted,  a        British   representatives   did  not   show   any  particular 

Common         desire  to  discuss  with  the  representatives  of  the  Self- 

mpire  Governing  Dominions  and  India  the  subjects  for  the 

Policy  Conference  before  they  came  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 

Conference.     There  was,  in  short,  so  it  has  been  said,  no 

tending  towards  a  common  Empire  policy,  even  in  matters  in  which 
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a  common  policy  is  possible.  It  may  well  have  been  that  the  Home 
representatives  were  at  pains  not  in  any  way  to  suggest  interference 
with  the  Dominions,  or  to  minimise  the  principle  of  the  Six  Nation 
Vote.  But  the  procedure  appears  certainly  to  point  towards  a  weak- 
ening of  the  unity  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  and  when  the  next  Con- 
ference is  held  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  International  discussions 
may  be  preceded  by  Empire  discussions.  Here  is  a  promising  field 
for  the  work  of  the  Britannic  Industrial  Alliance. 

WITH  any  movement  having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  soli- 
darity among  British  communities  in  foreign  lands,  the  Koyal  Colonial 
Institute   instinctively   sympathises.     The   strong   and 
Ah*  ^d  representative  Committee,  appointed  under  the  Chair- 

manship of  Sir  Charles  Eliot,  to  devise  a  common  policy 
and  advise  the  Foreign  Secretary  with  regard  to  Britons  abroad,  was 
therefore  assured  of  welcome.  What  the  Committee  has  to  do  is  to 
suggest  ways  and  means  of  extending  and  confirming  the  work  carried 
on  during  many  years  by  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  the  Patriotic 
League  of  Britons  Overseas,  now  incorporated  in  the  Overseas  Club. 
In  practically  every  country  in  the  world  there  are  Fellows  of 
the  Institute,  in  several  there  are  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries, 
and  in  some,  such  as  the  Argentine,  the  bond  of  fellowship  has  achieved 
the  object  aimed  at,  by  the  creation  of  an  extremely  flourishing  Branch. 
Registration  is  suggested.  The  best  form  of  registration  is  surely  to 
become  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute.  Thereby  "  British  ideals  "  will  be 
made  "  better  known  to  foreign  countries."  British  schools,  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  clubs,  and  propaganda  through  a  local  British  journal, 
are  all  desirable,  but  they  would  be  supplementary  to  existing  agencies. 
When  the  Institute  headquarters  have  been  enlarged  "  according  to 
plan,"  the  opportunities  for  furthering  the  excellent  purpose  of  the 
Foreign  Office  Committee  will  be  proportionately  augmented,  and  there 
will  be  in  existence  that  "  great  Imperial  Club  or  Institute,"  which 
Sir  Thomas  Mackenzie  suggested  recently  is  still  needed  in  London. 

IT  is  one  thing  to  blaze  a  trail :  it  is  another  to  take  immediate 
advantage  of  the  process.  The  most  striking  commentary  on  Major- 
General  Sir  Frederick  Sykes'  intensely  interesting 
a(1(}ress  on  Imperial  Air  Routes,  which  Mr.  Macfie 
reviews  in  this  issue  of  UNITED  EMPIRE,  is  provided 
by  the  troubles  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  flight  undertaken  by  The  Times 
and  other  machines.  The  difficulties  encountered  by  them  all 
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must  have  been  foreseen,  but  they  did  not  deter  even  one  who 
is  not  an  aviator  from  embarking  on  the  great  enterprise.  A 
foretaste  of  what  the  development  of  aviation  over  waste  and 
wilderness  may  mean  to  science  was  promptly  forthcoming  in 
Dr.  Chalmers  Mitchell's  discovery  of  the  volcanic  field  between 
Old  Meroe  and  Berber.  There  were  many  starters  in  the  flight 
to  Australia,  but  Sir  Ross  Smith  alone  succeeded.  His  account 
of  his  troubles  proves  that,  however  much  has  been  accomplished 
in  opening  up  possibilities,  more  remains  to  be  done.  Yet  Mr.  Holt 
Thomas,  given  a  reasonable  amount  of  encouragement,  is  prepared, 
apparently,  to  inaugurate  an  England- Australia  air  service,  and 
asserts  that  he  is  perfectly  sane  when  he  says  that  Australia  can  be 
brought  within  five  days  of  London  !  The  maker  of  aeroplanes  is 
as  daring  in  his  theories  as  the  aviator  in  his  performance — and 
the  performer  will,  doubtless,  in  due  time,  translate  the  theory  into 
romantic  fact.  Meantime  the  aeroplane  has  afforded  new  proof  of  its 
military  value  in  Somaliland.  Lieut. -Colonel  Amery's  account  of  the 
swift  and  crushing  attack  on  the  Mullah  who  has  given  trouble  for  so 
many  years,  shows  that  in  military  operations  as  in  travel  the  aero- 
plane is  capable  of  accomplishing  in  days  what  otherwise  would  take 
so  many  weeks  or  months. 

AT  a  time  when  the  British  Empire  is  beginning  to  realise  that 
it  contains  within  its  own  boundaries  practically  all  the  natural 

resources  needed  for  the  sustenance,  the  comfort,  and 
mpire  ^Q  wej-fare  of  j^s  peoples,  the  report  of  Sir  Henry 

Birchenough's  Committee  on  Cotton  has,  outside 
Lancashire,  apparently  administered  a  'shock.  Great  Britain  has 
been  dependent  on  the  United  States  for  85  per  cent,  of  its  cotton 
supplies,  and  every  year  the  United  States  itself  consumes  a  larger 
proportion  of  its  own  cotton.  The  crisis  has  not  come  upon  us  like 
an  economic  thief  in  the  night.  It  has  overtaken  us  because  so  many 
have  closed  their  ears  to  persistent  warnings.  For. twenty  years  past 
the  British  Cotton-Growing  Association  has  been  doing  its  best  to 
educate  the  Empire  to  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  danger.  Its 
efforts  were  backed  half-heartedly,  and  the  Empire  has  not  enjoyed 
the  same  measure  of  good  fortune  in  cotton  that  came  to  it  in  wool 
and  rubber.  British  policy  in  regard  to  Empire  cotton  has  been  as 
shortsighted  as  in  regard  to  Empire  sugar.  Now  that  the  crisis  is 
understood,  thanks  to  the  masterly  and  exhaustive  report  presented 
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by  Sir  Henry  Birchenough  and  his  colleagues,  every  one  from  the 
cotton-spinner  of  Lancashire  to  the  humblest  of  housewives  is 
thoroughly  alarmed.  An  Empire  opportunity  has  been  missed,  and 
we  have  now  to  do  in  haste,  and  at  heavy  cost,  what  might  have  been 
done  at  leisure  on  more  economical  lines.  It  is  recognised  that  the 
Empire  could  grow  all  the  cotton  it  requires,  of  whatever  quality, 
but  expert  research  and  patient  effort  in  cultivation  are  necessary. 
The  Imperial  Government,  Lancashire,  and  the  Colonies  and 
dependencies,  must  share  the  burden.  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  has 
announced  that  the  Government  approve  in  principle  of  the  Com- 
mittee's report  and  are  prepared  to  give  £10,000  a  year  for  five  years 
as  recommended  ;  Lancashire  is  ready  to  raise  a  trade  fund  up  to  a 
quarter  of  a  million  sterling  by  a  levy  on  every  bale  imported,  and  if 
necessary  on  every  spindle  employed  ;  and  the  Colonies  selected  for 
cotton  cultivation  might  ultimately  contribute  out  of  the  profits  which 
would  come  to  them. 

THE  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  has  decided  to   call  a 

World  Conference  to  consider  the  crisis  in  international  finance.     A 

further  collapse  of  the  exchanges  has  unfortunately 

_,xc,  ,ange  been  the  main  financial  feature  of  the  month  ;  the 
.t  roDlems 

pound  has  declined  in  New  York  to  between  thirteen 

and  fourteen  shillings  ;  it  is  at  a  discount  in  Holland  and  Spain,  and 
at  a  high  premium  in  France  and  Italy,  while  the  mark  is  worth  rather 
less  than  a  penny,  and  the  Austrian  krone  (which  in  pre-war  days  was 
about  equal  to  a  franc)  is  worth  very  much  less  than  a  penny.  The  result 
is  necessarily  a  paralysis  of  normal  trade,  wild  gambling  in  paper  money, 
and  other  unhealthy  symptoms  in  the  body  economic.  The  premium 
on  the  pound  sterling  in  Paris  and  Rome  hampers  our  export  trade  to 
France  and  Italy  ;  the  discount  at  which  it  stands  in  New  York  hampers 
our  imports.  In  the  latter  case,  indeed,  the  consequences  may  even- 
tually be  beneficial,  particularly  from  the  Imperial  point  of  view. 
It  has  induced  Canadian  traders  to  turn  their  attention  to  com- 
merce across  the  Atlantic  rather  than  across  the  border.  "We  hear 
a  great  deal  of  talk  about  Imperialism,"  said  the  President  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Grain- Growers'  Convention  recently,  "  and  this  is  our 
opportunity."  At  the  moment,  the  exchange  leads  to  serious  increases 
of  prices,  especially  in  bread  and  tobacco  ;  but  this  in  turn  should 
lead  to  more  wheat  being  grown  at  home  in  the  interests  of  national 
safety,  and  more  tobacco  being  grown  in  the  British  tropical  colonies. 
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As  regards  home-grown  wheat,  the  Government  has  already  declared 
its  intention  in  the  King's  Speech,  and  the  passionate  opposition  of  the 
old  Free  Trade  element  to  the  development  of  home  agriculture  has 
amused  rather  than  alarmed  England ;  the  contention  that  it  will  weaken 
the  country  to  grow  more  food  within  these  islands,  and  that  we  should 
put  our  trust  in  the  League  of  Nations  rather  than  in  the  British  farmer, 
will  hardly  carry  much  conviction.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  home 
population  is  increasing  so  rapidly — nearly  half  a  million  a  year — that 
it  is  extremely  unlikely  British  agriculture  will  be  able  to  do  much  more 
than  keep  pace  with  the  number  of  new  mouths  awaiting  its  products. 

THE   United   States  have  proffered   some   doubtless  well-meant 

advice  to  Europe  on  its  financial  stress.     But  the  recognition  that 

the  interest  of  the  States  would  be  confined  to  advice, 

u-u  °^»  ejm&  and  not  extend  to  the  assistance  of  the  Continent, 
the  Burden.  ,  .  .  ... 

perhaps  deprived  that  advice  ot  some  of  its  cogency. 

So  far  as  Britain  is  concerned,  of  course,  no  external  assistance  is 
required  or  desired  ;  our  Budget  will  more  than  balance,  we  shall 
float  no  more  external  loans,  and  shall  now  find  it  possible  to  reduce 
our  indebtedness.  But,  in  addition  to  that,  we  cannot  leave  Europe 
helpless,  and  the  burden  of  restoring  Continental  life  to  its  normal 
economic  state  promises  to  be  a  little  heavy  for  a  country  that  has 
already  shouldered  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  cost  of  war, 
both  in  life  and  money.  The  British  Government  is  prepared  to 
give  another  £10,000,000  in  European  relief,  and  Canada  has  generously 
expressed  her  desire  to  do  her  part.  It  was  hoped  that  the  United 
States  would  have  seen  its  way,  in  its  own  interests  not  less 
than  in  those  of  the  world  at  large,  towards  joining  with  us  in  this 
work  of  restoration  and  assistance  ;  but  since  other  views  have  pre- 
vailed at  Washington,  there  is  nothing  for  it,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  suggested,  but  for  others  to  shoulder  the  burden.  Home 
industrial  production  continues  to  increase  satisfactorily  month  by 
month,  which  is  the  best  guarantee  that  conditions  will  right  them- 
selves in  England,  and  the  annual  speeches  of  the  leading  bankers, 
which  are  the  most  authoritative  expressions  of  opinion  available, 
have  been  uniformly  optimistic  during  the  past  few  weeks.  Beyond 
that,  we  must  do  what  we  can  for  Europe,  not  only  from  ethical 
motives,  but  also  because  a  starving  and  revolutionary  Continent  is 
by  no  means  an  asset  to  Great  Britain.  Fortunately,  there  are  signs 
that  this  duty  is  generally  recognised  by  all  parties  in  the  State. 


A    MESSAGE   TO   THE   DOMINIONS. 

By  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Viscount  JELLICOE,  O.M.,   G.C.B. 

ON  my  return  from  the  Dominions,  whilst  memory  of  the  wonderful  welcome 
given  to  the  officers  and  men  of  H.M.&  New  Zealand,  as  representing  the  Eoyal 
Navy,  is  still  fresh — a  welcome  that  will  live  for  ever  in  our  hearts — I  should 
like  to  say  how  deeply  we  appreciated  the  extraordinary  kindness  extended 
to  us  in  every  Dominion.  The  people  literally  took  us  to  their  hearts  and 
their  homes.  No  one  who  took  part  in  the  cruise  is  ever  likely  to  forget 
our  kinsmen  overseas. 

Certain  features  of  the  tour  are  outstanding.  First,  the  depth  of  the  loyalty 
which  we  so  constantly  witnessed — loyalty  to  King  and  Empire,  and  love  of 
the  Motherland.  Second,  that  the  great  promise  which  the  Dominions  hold 
out  for  the  future,  combined  with  the  virility  of  the  people,  should  ensure 
prosperity  to  all  who  cast  in  their  lot  with  these  far-flung  portions  of  the 
Empire.  Third,  no  one  can  see,  as  we  have  seen,  the  efforts  which  are  made 
to  bring  home  to  the  children  of  the  Dominions  their  dependence  upon  sea 
power  for  their  security  and  development,  without  realising  that  these  efforts 
must  inevitably  lead  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  part  which  the  Navy 
has  taken  in  the  building  up  of  the  Empire,  and  must  continue  to  take  if  the 
Empire  is  to  be  retained.  I  think,  therefore,  the  people  of  the  Dominions 
would  agree  with  me  in  the  opinion  which  I  hold,  that  one  of  the  strongest 
ties  binding  together  the  distant  parts  of  the  Empire  is  the  Eoyal  Navy,  whether 
that  navy  be  maintained  solely  by  Great  Britain,  or  whether  there  are  con- 
stituent portions  which,  whilst  they  have  their  home  hi  Dominion  waters, 
will  act  in  the  closest  co-operation  with  the  fleets  of  the  Mother  Country. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  me  to  feel  that  the  Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial 
Institute  will  be  the  medium  through  which  this  message  will  be  conveyed 
overseas.  The  Branches  of  the  Institute  overseas  always  have  exercised,  and 
will  continue  to  exercise,  the  very  best  influence  in  binding  ever  closer  the 
ties  which  unite  the  different  portions  of  the  Empire,  and  I  should  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  wishing  increasing  success  and  prosperity  to  the  Institute's 
overseas  Branches,  as  well  as  to  express  my  admiration  for  the  work  they  have 
done. 
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AT  the  latter  end  of  last  year  I  presided  at  a  reception  given  to  upwards  of 
1,000  returned  airmen  in  Sydney.  As  each  speaker  at  that  meeting  concluded 
his  remarks  anent  the  wonderful  deeds  performed  by  these  gallant  men,  I 
was  puzzled  as  to  what  was  to  be  their  ultimate  fate  in  civil  life.  Since  that 
time  I  have  come  to  the  seat  of  the  Empire,  and  I  find  that  the  authorities  in 
England,  concerned  with  Air  Administration,  are  likewise  perplexed.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Air  Ministry  in  Great  Britain,  whence  the  principal  Aviation 
propaganda  is  expected  to  originate,  two  questions  upon  this  much  vaunted 
subject  of  Imperial  Air  Eoutes  : — 

1.  Have  any  well-defined  efforts  been  made  by  the  Imperial  Government 
to  retain  by  subsidy,  or  by  other  practical  means,  the  already  existing  (but 
slowly  vanishing)  and  highly  equipped  aeroplane  manufactories  in  Great  Britain  ? 

2.  Are  the  authorities  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  potentialities  of  Commercial 
Aviation  and  a  consistent  "  blazing  of  the  track  "  through  the  air  around  the 
Empire,  in  both  of  which  they  profess  to  believe,  are  impossible  of  realisation 
without  direct  Government  aid  ? 

Major-General  Sir  Frederick  Sykes,  Controller-General  of  Civil  Aviation,  in 
his  masterly  and  comprehensive  address  delivered  before  the  Eoyal  Geographical 
Society  on  February  2,  made  it  vividly  clear  that  the  time  has  arrived  for 
grappling  with  both  hands  the  question  of  Civil  and  Commercial  Aviation. 
The  Controller-General  stated  : 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  not  to  forget  that  when  the  war  broke  out  the  science 
of  aviation  was  but  a  dozen  years  old.  The  controlling  factors  in  aviation  are  still 
imperfectly  understood,  but  there  is  something  very  striking  in  the  strange  sequence 
of  events  whereby  the  problem  of  flight  was  solved  just  in  time  to  assist  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war  and  in  the  achievement  of  victory — gaining  in  the  process  incredible  impetus 
to  its  development. 

The  science  of  aeronautics  is  now  endeavouring  to  spread  its  young  wings  in  the 
service  of  peace  and  for  the  expansion  of  industry  not  only  in  the  Imperial  Common- 
wealth, but  throughout  the  world.  For  the  far-flung  battle  line  it  hopes  to  substitute 
a  world- wide  commercial  network.  Even  before  the  Armistice,  steps  had  been  taken 
in  this  direction.  In  June,  1918,  I  prepared  and  read  a  paper  to  the  Imperial  War 
Cabinet,  when  the  policy  of  uniting  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  together  by  air 
was  discussed. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Civil  Aviation,  although  so  indifferently  understood, 
was  receiving  some  attention  even  when  the  War  was  at  its  height  in  1918. 
The  Air  Ministry  therefore  cannot  be  taunted  with  having  failed  to  keep  the 
subject  before  them,  even  though  only  from  an  academic  point  of  view. 

Then  Sir  Frederick  describes  the  work  done  by  the  Survey  parties  and  the 
flights  undertaken  to  Egypt  and  India  in  November  1918.  He  says  : 

The  first  flight  to  Egypt  and  India  was  made  under  my  directions  by  Brigadier- 
General  A.  E.  Borton  and  Major-General  W.  G.  H.  Salmond  in  November,  1918,  i 
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order  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  reinforcing  the  Air  Service  in  India  by  air 
from  first  Egypt  and  later,  if  necessary,  in  special  cases,  from  home.  Then  directly 
the  Armistice  was  signed  I  issued  instructions  for  the  pioneer  work  of  opening  up  the 
India  to  Australia  and  the  Cairo  to  Cape  routes  to  be  undertaken  by  General  Salmond. 
To  carry  this  into  effect,  General  Borton  was  sent  to  survey  the  difficult  stages  east  of 
Calcutta  to  Australia  via  Burma,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
and  to  prepare  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  landing  grounds.  At  the  same  time 
three  survey  parties  started  on  similar  work  between  Egypt  and  the  Cape. 

It  will  probably  be  remembered  that  the  route  to  Australia  beyond  Bangkok 
was  condemned  by  those  sent  to  survey  the  track  for  aerodromes  and  suitable 
landing  stages.  Fortunately  for  Sir  Ross  Smith  and  his  adventurous  colleagues, 
the  Dutch  Government  in  Java  came  to  the  rescue  and  practically  completed 
the  air  route  to  within  a  comparatively  short  distance  of  the  goal,  thus  enabling 
the  London-Australia  journey  to  be  successfully  accomplished. 

The  official  statement  that  the  Air  Convention  has  been  concluded  and 
signed  by  many  countries,  including  neutrals,  giving  freedom  of  air  passage 
over  various  places,  is  of  considerable  importance  to  those  interested  in  Civil 
Aviation.  Sir  Frederick  Sykes  says  : 

Meanwhile,  during  the  winter  of  1918  and  the  spring  of  1919,  the  Empire  Com- 
mittee of  the  Peace  Conference  assisted  in  the  discussion  and  solution  of  many  problems. 
Not  only  were  Imperial  air  matters  considered  in  Paris,  but  also  much  thought  was 
given  to  international  relations,  which  resulted  in  the  International  Air  Convention — 
first  conceived  in  Great  Britain,  and  much  assisted  by  a  valuable  report  drawn  up  by 
the  Civil  Aerial  Transport  Committee.  Agreement  was  also  reached  on  the  establish- 
ment of  an  International  Committee  for  Air  Navigation. 

The  Convention,  which  has  now  been  signed  by  all  the  Allies,  except  the  United 
States,  Japan,  and  Canada,  allows  aircraft  of  one  contracting  State  freedom  of  innocent 
passage  over  the  territory  of  another  ;  forbids  the  flight  of  an  aircraft  of  a  non-con- 
tracting State  over  the  territory  of  a  contracting  State  ;  and  lays  down  detailed 
regulations  based  upon  those  already  adopted  in  this  country.  Certain  neutrals,  such 
as  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  have  signed  or  are  considering 
agreements  on  the  same  lines. 

The  Controller- General  is  most  optimistic  as  to  the  information  gleaned 
about  aviation  for  Home  Defence  during  the  War  and  its  application  to  Civil 
Aviation  in  the  future.  By  a  process  of  co-ordination  of  various  Departments 
of  State  and  of  the  Dominions,  much  useful  knowledge  has  been  gained  and 
information  collected  and  tabulated.  Sir  Frederick  says  : 

At  home  during  this  period  of  growing  co-ordination,  information  has  been 
collected,  experience  gained,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of  civil  flying 
has  been  built  up.  The  Meteorological  Office  has  been  linked  with  the  Department 
of  Civil  Aviation,  the  Imperial  Communications  Committee  of  the  Cabinet  is  kept  in 
touch  with  wireless  requirements,  and  general  co-operation  between  the  Air  Ministry 
and  other  Government  Departments,  such  as  the  Colonial  Office,  India  Office,  Post 
Office,  Foreign  Office,  and  the  High  Commissioners  for  the  various  Dominions  has 
steadily  improved.  An  Advisory  Committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord  "Weir 
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has  been  appointed  for  the  consideration  of  various  problems.  In  some  of  the 
Dominions  Air  Boards  have  been  constituted,  and  I  hope  that  before  long  the  rest 
will  follow  suit. 

During  the  five  years  of  war,  progress  in  the  art  of  flying,  in  research,  production, 
training,  and  organisation  has  naturally  been  governed  by  naval  and  military  require- 
ments. As  a  result  of  this,  our  Air  Forces  have  become  and  will  remain  a  principal 
factor  in  Imperial  defence,  and,  should  we  be  compelled  again  to  wage  war — and  we 
cannot  disregard  such  a  possibility — air  power  will  give  the  best  and  most  rapid  return 
for  the  expenditure  of  national  resources  of  man-power,  material,  and  money.  More- 
over, as  the  rapid  assumption  of  the  offensive  is  generally  the  leading  principle  in 
warfare,  so  will  the  strategic  air  offensive  be  the  dominant  factor  in  air  power. 

If  an  Empire  air  power,  both  Service  and  Civil,  is  developed,  organised,  and  co- 
ordinated, our  supremacy  in  the  air  may  in  the  future  be  more  valuable  in  assisting 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world  than  our  supremacy  on  the  sea  has  been  in  the  past. 
If  I  may,  I  will  quote  a  few  words  here  from  a  lecture  I  gave  about  two  years  before 
the  war  :  "  The  navies  of  the  world  will  have  to  relinquish  their  present  proud  position  ; 
their  role  is  that  of  a  floating  defence.  The  Air  Service,  built  up  from  joint  Army, 
Navy,  and  Civilian  foundations,  is  in  the  foremost  line.  Fortresses,  arsenals,  dockyards, 
Government  offices,  factories  of  war  material,  are  protected  from  the  air." 

The  report  clearly  shows  that  the  venue  of  civil  and  military  aviation  within 
the  Empire  is  forcibly  removed,  owing  to  geographical  and  weather  reasons, 
from  Great  Britain  to  Egypt.  In  other  words,  after  the  aviator  has  left  the 
treacherous  and  variable  weather  of  Europe  well  behind  him,  and  he  flies 
into  the  sub-tropical  climes  of  Egypt  and  Asia,  he  is  more  or  less  in  favourable 
weather  zones  and  safe  landing  country. 

The  situation  of  Great  Britain  from  the  standpoint  of  Civil  Aviation  differs  geo- 
graphically from  that  of  most  other  nations.  The  sea  is  but  one  hour's  flight  from 
the  heart  of  England.  Fog,  the  notorious  variability  of  our  weather,  the  fact  that 
England  lies  on  the  periphery  of  the  system  of  which  Egypt,  as  I  will  show  later,  is 
the  hub,  all  militate  against  successful  aviation.  Yet,  from  the  broader  aspect,  the 
Empire  is,  geographically,  in  an  unequalled  position  for  establishing  air  depots,  refuel- 
ling bases,  and  meteorological  and  wireless  stations  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

The  most  divergent  geographical  conditions  obtain  between  the  different  parts  of 
the  Empire  :  Canada  and  India  ;  Newfoundland  and  Egypt ;  New  Zealand  and 
South  Africa.  The  same  is  true  of  each  of  the  component  parts,  some  of  which,  such 
as  Australia,  embrace  a  continent  and  a  full  quota  of  continental  geographical  and 
meteorological  variations.  As  the  problems  involved  in  each  section  of  all  the  great 
routes  vary  so  greatly,  it  devolves  upon  those  associated  with  the  air  development  of 
the  Empire  to  take  a  broad  view,  and,  while  realising  that  underlying  principles  are 
similar,  to  recognise  that  the  same  policy  for  the  whole  is  impracticable. 

I  propose  now  to  touch  upon  a  few  of  the  points  which  present  themselves  in  con- 
nexion with  the  general  development  of  Imperial  routes.  The  first  which  occurs  to 
me  is  that  Egypt  for  some  time  to  come  must  be  the  "  hub  "  or,  as  I  have  long  called 
it,  the  Clapham  Junction  of  the  India,  Australia,  and  Cape  routes,  and  the  heart  of 
the  whole  system  of  their  expansion.  You  may  recall  that  the  Government  has 
recently  decided  primarily  to  help  in  developing  the  Egypt  to  India  route,  and  I  think 
you  will  agree  that  this  decision  is  a  wise  one.  The  route  to  Egypt  from  England  is 
still  complicated  from  international,  meteorological,  and  technical  points  of  view. 
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Further,  it  may  be  desirable  to  leave  this  field  open,  temporarily  at  all  events,  for  air- 
ship development. 

The  Cairo  to  Cape  route  is  at  present  less  likely  to  pay  commercially.  The  great 
span  from  England  to  Newfoundland  and  Canada  will  necessarily  be  the  last — or  next 
to  the  last  if  one  includes  the  Pacific — to  be  developed,  owing  to  the  great  physical 
and  meteorological  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 

The  route  between  Egypt  and  India,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  out  many  advantages. 
The  weather  conditions  are,  on  the  whole,  stable.  The  time  of  transit  by  sea  from 
Port  Said  to  Bombay  under  normal  conditions  is  nine  days  ;  the  journey  by  air,  flying 
by  daylight  only,  takes  four  days  from  Kantara  to  Karachi.  Sea  transit,  it  is  agreed, 
could  be  much  accelerated,  but  I  am  informed  that  the  cost  of  this  would  be  very 
great.  For  example,  special  oil  fuel  ships  would  be  required,  and  the  damage  to  the 
banks  of  the  Suez  Canal,  even  to  increase  the  speed  from  the  present  seven  knots  to 
an  average  of  ten,  would  be  excessive.  Moreover,  steamship  companies  would  hardly 
attempt  to  compete  when  it  was  known  that  by  air  transit,  with  the  establishment  of 
a  relay  system,  and  by  flying  night  and  day,  the  mail  from  Port  Said  could  be  delivered 
at  Karachi  in  thirty-six  hours.  An  additional  advantage  is  that  the  Government  of 
India  has  already  established  a  Civil  Air  Board,  under  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Industry,  and  is  organising  internal  civil  air  routes  for  the  carriage  of  mails. 

There  would  be  an  even  more  remarkable  saving  of  time  in  the  journey  between 
Cairo  and  Baghdad,  which  by  air  takes  only  ten  hours,  but  by  the  existing  sea  route 
via  Bombay  and  Karachi  as  long  as  three  to  four  weeks  Geographically,  too,  the 
conditions  are,  on  the  whole,  favourable,  and — an  important  factor — there  are  valuable 
potentialities  for  branch  lateral  systems  into  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Turkey. 
Finally,  this  route  has  been  chosen  for  exploitation  Urst,  because  it  was  thought  that 
in  order  to  obtain  experience  and  data  in  the  quickest  possible  time  for  the  furtherance 
of  Imperial  aviation  generally,  the  simplest  part  in  the  great  and  complicated  machine 
should  be  tested  first. 

Before  this  article  is  read  it  is  possible  that  the  aeroplane  may  have  safely 
negotiated  the  Cairo-Cape  journey.  As  Sir  Frederick  Sykes  points  out,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  is  an  "  All  Eed  "  air  route,  and  virtually  the  only 
long  distance  one  which  is  all  British  owned,  with  the  one  exception  of  the 
trans- Australian  air  journey,  within  the  Empire. 


CAPE — -CAIRO. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  aerial  routes  which  I  have  touched  on,  none  appeals  more 
strongly  to  the  imagination  than  that  stretching  from  Cairo  south  over  the  vast  Sudan 
on  through  the  huge  and  tangled  stretches  of  Equatorial  Africa  and  across  the  veldt 
to  Cape  Town.  The  stepping-stones  of  this  great  all-red  route  have  been  actually 
placed,  and  pioneer  machines  are  now  on  the  way. 

It  will  be  realised  that  to  have  established  a  chain  of  aerodromes  through  the  length 
of  the  continent  of  Africa,  a  distance  by  existing  methods  of  travel  of  6,223  miles,  to 
have  successfully  contended  with  the  geographical  and  physical  difficulties,  is  no  small 
achievement.  From  Cairo  the  course  of  the  Nile  is  followed  to  Wadi  Haifa,  and  thence 
across  the  desert  to  Sheriek,  from  which  place  the  Nile  is  once  more  the  airman's  guide 
to  Khartum.  Across  the  desert  areas  from  Cairo  to  Khartum,  natural  aerodromes, 
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requiring  little  improvement,  are  readily  available.  The  southern  end  of  this  zone 
marks  the  terminus  of  the  Egyptian-Sudan  railways  at  Senaar.  With  the  Sudd 
districts  of  the  White  Nile,  an  area  of  some  35,000  square  miles  of  swamp,  and  the 
forests  of  Southern  Sudan  between  Khartum  and  Mongalla,  the  difficulties  of  aerodrome 
construction  are  very  materially  increased. 

Between  Mongalla  and  Jinja,  which  it  is  interesting  to  note  is  2,132  feet  above  sea 
level,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Victoria,  an  emergency  landing  ground  has  been 
established  at  Nimule,  on  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Sudan.  From  Jinja,  Lake 
Victoria  is  skirted  on  the  east  shore,  and  the  next  stopping  place  is  Kisumu,  on  the 
north-eastern  corner  of  the  lake — an  important  point,  connecting  as  it  does  with  the 
East  African  Railway  to  Nairobi  and  Mombasa.  The  stage  Kisumu  to  Mwanza  takes 
us  to  the  southerly  end  of  Lake  Victoria,  there  being  an  intermediate  landing  ground 
at  Shirati.  Though  all  this  section  of  country  is  far  from  easy,  greater  troubles  lie 
ahead. 

From  Lake  Victoria  to  Abercorn,  in  Northern  Rhodesia,  via  Tabora  (the  late  capital 
of  German  East  Africa),  is  a  difficult  piece  of  country.  A  large  stretch  of  Central 
African  forest  is  unpleasant  to  contemplate  as  a  possible  enforced  stopping  place, 
although,  owing  to  the  energy  of  our  survey  parties  and  the  good  will  of  the  local 
authorities,  even  here,  emergency  grounds  have  been  made  available  at  Shinyanza  and 
Zimba.  It  is  interesting  in  considering  a  portion  of  country  of  this  description  to 
draw  a  comparison  as  to  the  possibilities  of  a  journey  by  the  ordinary  means  available 
as  opposed  to  an  aerial  journey.  For  instance,  Mwanza  to  Tabora,  some  170  odd  miles, 
would  involve  a  trek  of  anything  from  five  to  fifteen  days,  with  all  the  attendant 
difficulties  of  porters,  etc. ;  the  aeroplane  will  probably  accomplish  the  same  stage  in 
about  two  hours. 

From  Abercorn,  there  is  a  further  difficult  stretch  to  Broken  Hill,  and  an  emergency 
ground  has  been  prepared  at  N'dola.  The  journey  from  Abercorn  to  N'dola  is  341 
miles.  This  is  the  longest  stage  without  a  prepared  emergency  ground  on  the  entire 
route,  but  the  intermediate  country  has  been  surveyed,  and  more  than  one  place 
reported  on  as  offering  landing  facilities  in  the  event  of  necessity. 

From  N'dola  to  Broken  Hill  and  onwards  to  Pretoria  via  Livingstone,  Bulawayo, 
and  Palapwe  (where  we  have  benefited  so  much  from  the  assistance  of  Chief  Khama), 
the  route  roughly  follows  the  railway,  and  although  the  dense  forest  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Livingstone  naturally  presents  difficulties,  the  journey,  in  view  of 
the  many  facilities  which  are  now  within  reach  of  every  stopping  place,  is  not  a  bad 
one.  The  next  aerodrome  is  at  Johannesburg,  which  lies  6,000ft.  above  sea-level,  the 
greatest  elevation  on  the  route.  From  here  there  is  a  gradual  falling  in  the  elevation 
of  the  aerodromes  to  Cape  Town.  Bloemfontein,  Victoria  West,  and  Beaufort  West 
all  have  aerodromes  on  the  route,  and,  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  the  Zwarte-Bergen 
range,  which  it  is  necessary  to  cross  before  reaching  Cape  Town,  an  emergency  landing 
ground  has  been  established  at  Touws  River.  This  has  been  found  necessary  because 
the  top  of  the  mountain  range  referred  to — which  will  necessitate  a  climb  of  well  over 
7,000ft. — is  often  covered  with  low  clouds,  rendering  the  actual  approach  to  Cape 
Town  somewhat  dangerous.  Generally  speaking,  the  latter  stages  of  the  journey 
across  the  Transvaal  and  Cape  Colony  have  not  presented  anything  like  the  difficulties 
encountered  farther  north,  the  more  open  nature  of  the  country  lending  itself  better 
to  the  requirements  of  the  aviator,  although  frequently  the  veldt  country  with  its 
rocky  kopjes  has  made  the  selection  of  landing  grounds  difficult. 

In  considering  the  whole  route,  it  is  interesting  to  record  that  there  are  no  fewer 
than  43  prepared  aerodromes,  giving  42  stages  of  an  average  length  of  just  over  124 
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miles  each.  Of  the  43  aerodromes,  24  are  at  present  organised  as  petrol  and  oil  stations, 
giving  an  average  journey  of  226  miles  between  refuelling  bases.  The  total  distance 
to  be  covered  is  approximately  5,206  miles.  In  Africa,  special  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  inauguration  of  a  mail  and  passenger  service  from  Cairo,  along  the  course 
of  the  Nile  to  Khartum,  and  on  to  Kisumu,  on  Lake  Victoria.  Under  present  con- 
ditions certain  stages  of  this  journey  have  to  be  conducted  by  carriers,  a  method  both 
slow  and  expensive.  It  appears  that  here,  at  any  rate,  the  most  economic  mode  of 
travelling  would  be  by  air,  particularly  as  it  seems  doubtful  whether  a  Cape-to-Cairo 
Kailway  would  pay  over  this  section  of  its  line. 

Though  work  must  be  continued  on  the  India-Australia  route,  the  next  in  order 
of  attraction  and  offering  the  greatest  results  is  that  from  Egypt  to  the  Cape.  South 
Africa  offers  potentialities  which  it  is  impossible  to  assess.  The  route  is  "  all-red," 
and  so  avoids  any  possible  international  complications.  There  is  a  great  gap  of 
some  1,900  miles  between  the  railway  terminus  at  Senaar,  in  the  Sudan,  and  N'dola, 
the  most  northerly  station  in  British  territory  on  the  railway  from  the  Cape ;  and 
Central  Africa,  that  unknown  land  of  which  we  read  in  our  youth,  the  scene  of  the 
adventures  of  our  great  explorers,  Livingstone  and  Stanley,  Burton  and  Speke,  awaits 
the  coming  of  the  pioneers  of  the  air.  I  hope,  and  feel  sure,  that  a  British  firm  and 
British  enterprise,  having  secured  the  blue  ribands  of  the  Atlantic  and  Australian 
flights,  the  third  great  flight,  from  Cairo  to  Cape  Town,  will  also  be  achieved  by  a  citizen 
of  the  Empire.  The  great  chain  between  India  and  Australia  has  to  be  developed. 
It  is  possible  that  this  route  might  also  be  made  all-red  by  the  use  of  Christmas  Island, 
but,  apart  from  the  difficulties  of  making  an  aerodrome  there,  we  are  singularly 
fortunate  in  having  the  cordial  co-operation  of  both  the  Dutch  Government  in  Holland 
and  of  the  Governor- General  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

Sir  Frederick  gives  a  brief  description  of  the  aerodromes  and  the  difficulties 
of  the  route  from  England  to  Egypt.  He  avers  that  there  is  only  a  distance 
of  fifty  miles  of  country  around  Mont  Cenis  which  presents  any  very  serious 
obstacles  to  flying  throughout  the  entire  route.  The  island  of  Crete,  which 
was  the  scene  of  the  disaster  to  two  intrepid  flyers  who  attempted  the  journey 
to  Australia,  is  not  recommended  as  ideal  from  an  aviator's  point  of  view. 

The  route  which  will  eventually  be  used  between  the  Home  Country  and  our 
Egyptian  aerial  hub  requires  special  treatment.  The  practicability  of  Malta  as  an 
intermediate  landing-ground  is  being  considered,  so  again  ensuring  an  all-red  route 
as  soon  as  a  range  of  1,300  miles  has  become  a  normal  effective  flying  stage.  In  the 
event  of  this  stage  being  better  adapted  to  the  employment  of  airships,  a  base  at 
Malta  will  also  be  a  necessity.  The  great  saving  in  time  will  be  effected  beyond 
Egypt,  whether  it  be  to  India  or  to  the  Cape,  though,  of  course,  there  will  be  a  greater 
saving  when  the  time  of  transit  between  England  and  Port  Said — at  present  five  days 
— is  also  reduced. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  of  the  Imperial  routes  which  requires  development, 
is  one  which  I  have  already  mentioned — from  England  to  Canada — a  step  which  will 
bring  us  into  more  immediate  touch  with  the  other  great  half  of  the  English-speaking 
world.  With  air  communication  established  between  England  and  Canada,  the  last 
link  of  the  world  chain  may  be  forged.  Airships  or  seaplanes  may  have  developed 
to  the  point  where  the  passage  of  the  Pacific  between  Canada  and  Australia  will  be 
a  practical  proposition.  Such  a  possibility  may  well  influence  the  growth  and  direction 
of  Canada's  air  effort. 
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Another  route  which  cannot  be  neglected  is  that  between  England  and  the  West 
Indies,  with  the  Azores  as  a  stepping-stone.  From  some  central  point  in  the  West 
Indies  a  connecting  service  of  flying-boats  could  be  usefully  employed  for  the  distri- 
bution of  mails. 

CANADA. 

Sir  Frederick  Sykes  is  confident  that  by  ordinary  commercial  intercourse  by 
air  the  stupendous  virgin  lands  of  Western  Canada  stretching  right  across  to  the 
Pacific  can  be  opened  up  and  developed. 

He  is  not,  however,  so  sanguine  about  regular  aeroplane  services  being 
established  across  the  Atlantic  between  Ireland  and  Newfoundland.  This 
is  where  the  commercially  constructed  types  of  Flying  Boats  and  Seaplanes 
will  become  useful.  Facilities  for  petrol  and  oil  supplies  en  route  were  made 
for  the  safe  conduct  of  the  Atlantic  flight  of  the  U.S.  Navy  Seaplanes  last  year, 
and  similar  systems  of  petrol  supplies  could  be  permanently  established  in  the 
islands  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Transatlantic  journey  are  well  known.  But  these  are 
difficulties  which  have  been  surmounted,  and  will  gradually  diminish.  From  Cork, 
in  the  South  of  Ireland,  to  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  is  a  journey  of  1,935  statute 
miles,  although  the  actual  point  to  point  journey  from  the  extreme  west  of  Ireland 
works  out  at  materially  under  1,900  miles.  Once  in  Newfoundland,  the  journey  to 
the  mainland  is  relatively  simple — some  600  miles  to  Halifax — thence  to  Quebec  and 
Montreal. 

Great  possibilities  are  open  for  the  development  of  aerial  routes  from  Montreal 
across  the  continent,  touching,  for  instance,  at  Toronto,  Port  Arthur,  Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon,  Edmonton — Vancouver  being  the  ultimate  goal.  The  use  of  flying-boats 
in  Canada  will  undoubtedly  be  greatly  developed  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  open 
water  in  innumerable  lakes,  and  after  what  has  already  been  accomplished  in  the 
establishment  of  aerial  routes,  it  does  not  call  for  much  imagination  to  conceive 
a  flying-boat  route  spanning  the  entire  continent. 

Canada,  as  a  whole,  offers  a  good  example  of  the  geographical  conditions  affecting 
ordinary  commercial  intercourse  by  air,  and  the  utility  of  aircraft  in  providing  the 
means  of  developing  virgin  lands  where  neither  railways  nor  telegraphs  have  yet 
penetrated.  For  instance,  an  air  route  employing  either  land  or  wa'ter  aircraft  might 
be  established  on  the  line  of  the  Great  Lakes,  linking  up  the  commercial  centre  of 
Montreal  with  Port  Arthur,  the  gateway  of  the  West ;  then  onwards  to  Winnipeg, 
whence  lines  could  radiate  into  the  North- West.  Or  again,  an  air  organisation 
could  assist  the  settlers,  who  are  ever  pushing  their  habitations  and  carrying  civilisation 
into  the  northern  districts  of  Quebec,  Ontario,  and  the  Prairie  Provinces. 

The  Controller- General  enunciated  the  policy  of  the  Government  as  regards 
the  Air  Routes  which  are  to  be  charted.  He  stressed  the  point,  so  much 
appreciated  by  aviators,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  air  problems  are  ground  work  ! 
This  will  mean  that  the  much-despised  man  during  the  War — the  "  Ki-Wi  " 
(the  non-flying  airman) — will  come  to  be  recognised  as  a  most  useful  person. 
Considerable  attention  is  to  be  directed  to  ensuring  safety  for  night  flying, 
both  for  Service  and  Civil  air  requirements.  Sir  Frederick  alludes  to  the 
gratifying  results  which  must  accrue  to  aviation  generally  within  the  Empire 
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by  the  appointment  recently  of  Air  Boards  in  the  various  Dominions,  and  their 
readiness  to  co-operate  with  the  Air  Ministry  in  all  matters  of  flying.  It  is 
pointed  out  how  important  this  must  prove  to  be  when  questions  arise  of  the 
interrelation  of  Service  and  Civil  Aviation. 

Sir  F.  Sykes  concludes  by  furnishing  seven  succinct  points  as  to  the  possible 
requirements  needed  to  place  aviation  upon  a  satisfactory  Empire  basis. 
He  admits,  as  everybody  associated  with  the  subject  does,  that  we  are  still  in 
an  experimental  stage.  He  gives,  however,  no  encouraging  note  throughout 
the  address  as  regards  the  vital  necessity  of  immediate  State  aid  in  the  way 
of  subsidies  for  mail  and  commercial  transport  work.  Perhaps  this  may  be 
forthcoming  under  a  more  radical  regime ! 

EMPIRE  POLICY  NEEDED. 

What  of  the  future  ?  We  are  still  at  the  experimental  stage  of  aviation.  It  is 
essential  that  those  who  are  responsible  for  its  development  show  imagination  and 
foresight.  It  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  keep  abreast  of  immediate  requirements. 
Sound  finance  and  an  economic  system  are  the  bed-rock  of  Imperial  commercial 
aviation.  Though  charges  are  at  present  high,  the  great  speed  of  aircraft,  the  absence 
of  road  or  rail  wear  and  tear,  are  both  in  its  favour.  Increased  public  confidence 
and  consequent  increase  in  traffic  will  rectify  cost. 

But  in  the  meantime,  how  is  the  machine  to  be  kept  working  ?  It  must  be 
recognised  that  though  private  enterprise  must  itself  be  vigorous  and  independent  in 
its  methods,  at  the  beginning,  the  British  aircraft  industry  cannot  live  unsupported. 
Direct  assistance  is  a  necessity.  Subsidised  competitors  are  in  the  field.  France 
is  straining  the  pace,  Italy  is  pushing  her  interests,  the  United  States  is  grappling 
with  the  problem  ;  Germany  is  making  feverish  efforts.  The  signposts  are  clear. 
An  Empire  policy  must  be  formed.  In  the  no  distant  future,  after  the  crucial 
domestic  problems  arising  out  of  the  war  have  received  first  treatment,  the  Imperial 
and  Dominion  Governments  must  define  and  adopt  a  considered  policy  towards 
aviation. 

It  is  not  enough  to  believe — as  I  firmly  do — that  aerial  transport  being  right  is 
bound  eventually  to  succeed.  The  seasoned  tree  can  stand  alone — the  shooting 
sapling  must  be  stayed.  Some  of  the  requirements  of  aviation  on  an  Empire  basis 
are : 

1.  The  maintenance  of  a  highly  efficient  fighting  force. 

2.  The  expansion  of  commercial  aviation  to  promote  British  trade  and  to  supple- 
ment the  fighting  force  when  necessary  by  a  reserve  of  personnel  and  material,  know- 
ledge and  experience. 

3.  The  co-ordination  and  co-operation  of  aerial  communication  throughout  the 
Empire  and  its  relations  to  other  countries. 

4.  The  organisation  of  routes,  aerodromes,  ground  communication,  and  meteoro- 
logical services  on  an  Imperial  basis. 

5.  The  energetic  promotion  of  research  and  encouragement  of  design. 

6.  Money  to  assist  the  institution  of  experimental  mail  services. 

7.  The  encouragement  of  land  survey,  forest  patrol,  and  other  work  in  which 
aircraft  can  be  utilised. 

This  year  will,  I  hope,  go  down  to  history  as  marking  the  birth  of  a  sound,  virile, 
and  truly  Imperial  air  policy. 

K 
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I  have  taken  this  opportunity  of  quoting  Sir  Frederick  Sykes'  address 
so  liberally,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  first  time  an  authoritative  public 
statement  has  been  made  by  the  Air  Ministry  as  to  the  future  policy  concern- 
ing Civil  Aviation.  The  question  which  still  baffles  me  is  as  to  what  is  to 
become  of  the  highly  trained  tens  of  thousands  of  the  very  choicest  and  most 
valiant  of  our  young  men  of  the  Empire,  who  are  expert  Service  Flyers  and  who 
could  be  converted  into  expert  Civil  and  Commercial  Aviators,  if  they  so 
desired,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  and  if  the  various  Governments  throughout 
the  Empire  would  come  to  their  assistance  by  subsidising  the  already  existing 
aeroplane  companies  and  firms  engaged  in  this  jeopardised  industry. 

H.  C.  MACFIE, 
President  Australian  Aero  Club  (Sydney). 


THE    MEANING   OF   THE   EMPIRE   TO   THE   LABOUR 
DEMOCRACY:* 

By  Sir  CHARLES   LUCAS,   K.C.B.,   K.C.M.G. 

THE  Koyal  Colonial  Institute,  as  we  all  know,  was  founded  over  half  a  century  ago, 
with  the  warm  support  of  both  parties  in  the  State.  There  were  then  only  two  parties. 
It  was  founded  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  Overseas  Empire.  At  that  time,  1868, 
few  in  this  country  had  any  knowledge  of  the  Colonies  and  India :  fewer  still  cared 
about  them.  Knowledge  and  interest  are  still  sadly  limited,  but  they  are  wide- 
spread compared  with  fifty  years  ago.  Our  original  membership  was  under  200. 
It  has  now  risen  to  over  14,000.  Branches  of  the  parent  Institute  have  come  into 
being,  and  we  are  out  more  than  ever  to  promote  sane,  sober,  systematic  study  of 
the  Empire — its  races,  resources,  institutions,  and  problems — among  the  democracy 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  we  believe  that  the  future  of  United  Empire  depends 
upon  whether  or  not  the  coming  generation  of  citizens  in  the  Motherland  will  be  an 
understanding  people.  Our  work  in  truth  is  mission  work.  If  all  our  14,000  members 
were  missionaries  of  Empire,  the  labourers  would  still  be  too  few  for  the  harvest. 
But  how  should  the  Gospel  be  preached  ?  That  is  what  I  am  concerned  with  to- 
night. My  theme  is  the  meaning  of  the  Empire.  What  does  it  stand  for  ?  What 
is,  or  ought  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  British  Empire  to  citizens  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  especially  to  the  working  class  democracy  who  are  now  becoming 
trustees  of  the  Empire  and  all  that  it  means  ? 

The  eyes  of  democracy  are  fixed  on  the  present — on  the  gain  and  loss  of  the 
immediate  moment.  They  have  occasional  highly  coloured  glimpses  of  a  democratic 
future,  but  they  care  little  for  the  past.  Yet  this  is  the  Old  Country.  Because  it 
is  the  Old  Country,  it  appeals  with  so  much  strength  to  our  brethren  beyond  the 
seas.  Everywhere  in  town  and  on  countryside  the  past  is  with  us,  in  our  going  out 

*  An  address  delivered  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B., K.C.M.G.,  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster, 
on  Tuesday,  February  10,  when  the  Hon.  J.  0.  Jenkins  took  the  Chair. 
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and  coming  in.  Leaving  this  hall  to-night,  we  shall  pass  by  Westminster  Abbey. 
There  has  been  an  abbey  there  for  eight  and  a  half  centuries  ;  it  is  the  resting  place 
of  creative  men  who  made  our  commonwealth  ;  it  tells  eloquently  of  a  noble  past, 
from  which  the  present,  including  the  Empire,  grew.  To  preach  the  Gospel  of  Empire 
aright,  there  must  be  a  living  sense  of  a  past  which  is  still  living,  a  sense  of  continuity 
and  growth,  and  that  sense  must  be  implanted  in  the  new  democracy  before  it  is 
too  late.  "  Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish." 

THREE  GROUNDS  UPON  WHICH  THE  EMPIRE  HAS  BEEN  MISREPRESENTED. 

Before  the  War,  among  the  working  classes  of  Great  Britain  there  was  a  some- 
what widespread  suspicion  of  the  Empire,  which  has  not  yet  been  wholly  laid  to 
rest.  It  was  due,  I  think,  partly  to  the  exaggerated  terms  in  which  unwise  friends 
of  the  Empire  advertised  it,  partly  to  the  teaching  of  extreme  partisans  on  the  other 
side.  The  phrase  "  Little  Englander  "  was  coined,  as  though  it  were  a  sin  in  a  man 
or  a  nation  to  be  great,  as  though  we  did  not  live  in  Great  Britain.  The  grounds  of 
suspicion  may  be  summed  up  as  three. 

(a)  The  Empire  was  supposed  to  be  the  embodiment  of  militarism,  and  the  out- 
come of  force. 

(6)  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  special  perquisite  of  the  capitalist  class,  to  have 
been  acquired  and  to  be  maintained  in  the  interests  of  the  few. 

(c)  It  was  supposed  to  be  in  some  sort  a  device  of  the  few  for  diverting  public 
attention  and  public  money  from  the  needs  of  the  home  democracy  by  encouraging 
vainglorious  and  expensive  schemes  abroad. 

On  these  grounds  it  was  contended  that  democracy  had  no  use  for  Empire.  What 
are  the  answers,  if  any  ? 

I.  THAT  IT  is  THE  EMBODIMENT  OP  MILITARISM — THE  ANSWER. 

The  militarism  argument,  that  Empire  is  the  product  of  force,  is,  I  think,  largely 
due  to  the  word  Empire.  One  of  the  weaknesses  of  democracy  is  a  tendency  to  be 
dominated  by  words  and  phrases.  A  great  philosopher  has  said  that  "  words  are 
wise  men's  counters,  they  do  but  reckon  by  them,  but  they  are  the  money  of  fools." 
Democracy  is  not  wholly  composed  of  wise  men,  and  words  are  too  often  taken  not 
as  counters,  but  as  sterling  coin.  The  word  Empire  has  a  military  sound.  You 
remember  Gray's  line  :  "  Hands  that  the  rod  of  Empire  might  have  swayed."  "  Rod 
of  Empire  "  has  an  unpleasantly  forcible  ring  to  those  who  are  old  enough  to 
remember  school  days  when  the  rod  was  not  spared  and  the  child  was  not  spoiled, 
when  training  involved  much  determination,  but  not — for  the  boy — self-determina- 
tion. Empire  is  made  a  bogey,  as  though  all  Empires  were  made  on  the  same  last, 
like  so  many  regulation  boots.  Empires  differ  in  kind  according  to  the  peoples  who 
make  or  own  them.  Not  only  is  there  more  than  one  kind  of  Empire,  but  there  is 
more  than  one  kind  of  force.  As  the  War  has  taught  us,  there  is  righteous  force  and 
there  is  unrighteous  force.  Without  righteous  force  all  communities  come  to  nothing- 
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ness.  What  is  the  use  of  laws  if  they  are  not  enforced  ?  How  can  they  be  enforced 
without  members  of  the  force — policemen  ? 

But  now  let  us  come  to  the  question — how  far  is  the  British  Empire  the  result 
of  force,  and  how  far  is  it  held  by  force  ?  I  am  not  going  for  one  moment  to  maintain 
that  force  has  not  played  a  great  part  in  the  history  of  the  Empire,  but  I  am  con- 
cerned to  maintain  that  to  speak  wholesale  of  the  Empire  as  the  result  and  embodi- 
ment of  militarism  is  wholly  untrue.  No  doubt,  wars  have  contributed  largely  to 
the  acquisition  of  Empire.  But  what  gave  us  Australia,  for  instance  ?  It  came  by 
settlement  not  by  war.  There  were  and  there  are  some  Aboriginal  natives  in  Australia 
— very  few  in  proportion  to  the  area.  It  may  be  said  that  we  dispossessed  them. 
If  so,  it  has  been  a  case  of  the  tenants  getting  the  better  of  the  landlords,  a  proceeding 
which  nearer  home  is  nowadays  in  some  circles  thought  rather  creditable  than  other- 
wise. But  there  are  one  or  two  parts  of  the  Empire  now  thickly  peopled  where  there 
were  no  inhabitants  at  all  till  the  English  came.  The  Island  of  Barbados,  for  instance, 
or  the  Bermuda  Islands.  They  could  not  have  been  conquered,  there  was  no  one 
to  conquer.  The  lands  could  not  have  been  stolen,  there  was  no  one  to  steal  from. 
Some  parts  of  the  Empire  have  come  by  free  gift.  Those  of  you  who  know  Malta 
will  remember  the  Latin  inscription  at  Valetta  which  tells  that  Malta  was  confirmed 
to  Great  Britain  by  the  voice  of  Europe  and  the  love  of  the  Maltese.  Over  and  over 
again  lands  have  been  offered  to  the  British  Government,  and  refused.  What  was 
German  East  Africa  was  offered  to  us  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  who  owned  the 
coast  line.  It  was  refused  by  the  British  Government:  the  Germans  came  in,  and 
we  had  trouble  enough  to  turn  them  out  again.  Not  only  have  possessions  been 
refused,  but  they  have  been  voluntarily  given  up,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 
These  islands  came  to  us  after  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  and  in  the  middle  of  last  century 
we  gave  them  up  to  Greece,  for  the  young  peoples  of  the  world  regard  England  as  a 
kind  of  wet  nurse  to  rear  up  lands  and  peoples,  and  when  they  are  going  concerns 
to  hand  them  over — a  curious  kind  of  militarism. 

In  the  making  of  the  Empire  one  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  has  been  missionary 
work  and  missionary  influence.  Missionaries  have  constantly  been  in  favour  of  the 
extension  of  the  Empire.  Militarism  again,  it  will  be  said,  grab  and  force  under 
the  camouflage  of  religion.  Not  so,  the  reason  is  perfectly  sane  and  sound.  The 
best  safeguard  for  native  races  against  tyrants  of  their  own  race  or  white  adventurers 
is  British  Rule.  In  Westminster  Abbey  there  is  a  memorial  stone  to  the  Pioneer 
of  British  Penetration  into  Central  Africa,  David  Livingstone.  He  was  the  anti- 
podes of  militarism,  but  he  was  not  afraid  of  using  force  when  force  was  needed. 
He  preached  a  crusade  against  the  Arab  Slave  Trade.  It  is  due  to  his  influence,  and 
to  men  of  his  type  that  our  Empire  has  been  extended  into  Central  Africa.  It  may 
be  asked  what  business  had  they  in  Central  Africa  ?  Their  business  was  to  bring 
freedom  and  they  brought  it. 

What  has  the  War  taught  us  as  to  the  Empire  being  the  result  and  embodiment 
of  militarism  ?  I  ask  you  specially  to  note  its  lesson,  which  is  this,  that  while  a  great 
deal  of  the  Empire  is  the  result  of  war,  less  than  is  commonly  supposed  is  the  out- 
come of  conquest,  and  comparatively  little  is  the  result  of  premeditated  conquest. 
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Take  the  case  of  Cyprus  :  That  island  was  occupied  peaceably  in  1878  by  agreement 
with  Turkey,  who  owned  it  in  virtue  of  conquest.  It  was  occupied  on  a  kind  of  lease, 
Great  Britain  paying  an  annual  sum.  When  Turkey  went  to  war  with  us  lately, 
we  took  the  island  and  it  is  now  British  Territory.  This  is  the  result  of  war,  but 
there  was  no  conquest.  The  Turkish  inhabitants  were  given  the  option  of  remaining 
Ottoman  subjects,  or  becoming  British,  and  with  great  good  sense,  as  I  think,  all  but 
a  handful  became  at  once  British.  On  the  other  hand  there  has  been  more  conquest 
in  this  last  War  than  in  any  of  our  previous  wars — deliberate  conquest  by  arms,  by 
force.  We  have  conquered  large  areas  of  the  earth's  surface,  in  Asia,  Africa  and 
the  Pacific.  Yet  no  one  in  his  senses  maintains  that  we  went  into  the  War  to  add 
more  lands  and  peoples  to  the  Empire.  We  conquered  in  self-defence,  and  what 
happened  in  this  War  happened  in  former  wars,  as  in  the  wars  with  Napoleon.  We 
conquered  and  we  extended  our  Empire  in  fighting  for  life  and  freedom.  I  am  glad 
that  we  shall  keep  much  of  what  we  conquered.  Why  ?  Not  because  I  want  to  see 
more  of  the  map  of  the  world  painted  red,  or  for  the  purpose  of  militarism ;  but 
because  under  British  Kule  lands  and  peoples  will  have  freedom  and  justice  which 
would  not  have  been  their  lot  under  German  or  Turkish  Dominion. 

An  Empire  which  is  the  result  of  force,  and  the  embodiment  of  militarism,  can 
only  hold  together  as  long  as  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  force  for  the  purpose.  The  late 
War  was  a  supreme  test  of  Empires — whether  they  were  founded  on  the  rock  of  freedom 
and  consent  or  on  the  shifting  sands  of  force.  Our  Empire  is  not  far  short  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  land  surface  of  the  world.  It  is  composed  of  the  most  diverse  elements, 
lands,  climates,  races,  religions.  Every  evil  agency  was  set  at  work  to  stir  up  strife 
— intrigue,  lies, .gold.  How  would  it  have  been  humanly  possible  for  the  people  of 
these  islands  fighting  for  their  lives  to  hold  it  all  by  force  ?  What  has  been 
the  record  ?  They  all  came  in  to  uphold  the  Empire  of  their  own  free  will — came 
in,  in  the  words  of  the  Australian  statesman,  "  to  the  last  man  and  the  last  shilling." 
By  a  kind  of  homoeopathic  treatment,  the  War  has  for  ever  given  the  lie  to  the  doctrine 
that  the  British  Empire  is  the  creation  of  force  and  the  embodiment  of  militarism. 

II.  THAT  IT  is  A  CAPITALISTS'  JOB — FOB  THE  FEW  NOT  THE  MANY — 

THE  ANSWER. 

The  second  ground  on  which  the  Empire  is  maligned  is  that  the  Empire  is  a 
capitalists'  job,  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  not  of  the  many.  What  have  the  people 
to  do  with  it  ?  What  do  the  people  get  from  it  ?  It  is  true  that  the  Empire  is  in  a 
large  degree  the  result  of  trade  and  trading  companies,  and  that  trading  companies 
are  composed  in  each  case  of  a  limited  number  of  men.  But  what  is  the  objection 
to  trade  and  traders  ?  Men  and  women  are  not  angels  or  devils  ;  they  are  human 
beings,  and  human  beings  rarely  act  from  one  motive  alone.  The  ordinary  capitalist, 
like  the  ordinary  workman,  wants  to  better  himself.  Quite  right  too.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  does  not  want  also  to  better  his  country  and  his  people.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  perpetual  contrast  between  the  few  and  the  many  ?  The 
few  are  some  of  the  many  ;  the  few  are  more  necessary  to  the  many  than  the  many 
to  the  few  ;  and  the  future  of  democracy  depends  upon  recognising  the  fact.  How 
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can  the  people  rule  except  by  choosing  representatives  or  delegates — that  is  by 
choosing  the  few  ?     How  can  there  be  an  army  without  officers  ? 

The  argument  that  the  Empire  has  been  acquired  by  the  greed  of  the  few  in  the 
interests  of  the  few,  rests  upon  a  wholly  false  interpretation  of  history.  It  implies 
that  for  three  centuries  the  Empire  has  been  the  result  of  design,  "  according  to  plan," 
as  the  Germans  used  to  say.  There  was  no  design  ;  it  has  been  the  result  of  natural 
growth.  If  it  had  been  of  set  design  it  would  not  have  been,  as  it  is,  a  conglomerate 
of  endless  diversities.  A  great  writer  has  said  that  England  acquired  an  Empire 
in  a  fit  of  absent-mindedness.  It  has  been,  in  the  Bible  words,  "  as  if  a  man  should 
cast  seed  into  the  ground  and  should  sleep  and  rise  night  and  day  and  the  seed  should 
spring  and  grow  up  he  knoweth  not  how."  As  an  acorn  grows  into  an  oak,  ending 
in  something  very  different  from  and  immeasurably  greater  than  the  first  beginning, 
so  it  has  been  with  the  Empire.  These  islands  bred  an  adventurous,  sea-going, 
prolific  race,  whose  instinct  took  them  overseas.  At  any  one  time  it  was  the  few 
who  crossed  the  sea  ;  the  many  stayed  at  home  ;  but  the  few  had  the  race  at  their 
back.  In  bettering  themselves  they  bettered  the  race,  and  the  islands  widened 
into  an  Empire. 

When  I  am  asked,  "  What  is  the  good  of  the  Empire — what  do  we  get  from  it — 
what  has  it  done  for  us  ?  "  I  answer  :  (1)  For  good  or  ill  the  British  race  would  have 
it  so.  (2)  The  Empire  is  not  to  be  judged  by  profit  and  loss.  I  for  one  will  never 
appeal  to  the  pockets  of  my  fellow  citizens.  There  is  one  standard  only  by  which 
to  try  the  actions  and  the  institutions  of  the  children  of  men,  and  that  is  the  standard 
of  justice  and  of  truth.  But  what  have  we  got  from  it  ?  Look  at  the  self-governing 
Dominions — and  if  they  are  self-governing  they  cannot  possibly  be  held  by  force — 
what  of  Canadian  corn,  Australian  wool,  New  Zealand  meat,  new  homes  under  the 
old  flag  and  so  forth  ?  The  present  distinguished  High  Commissioner  of  the  Common- 
wealth, Mr.  Fisher,  was  three  times  Prime  Minister  of  Australia ;  before  he  went 
to  Australia  he  was  an  Ayrshire  miner.  Sir  Joseph  Cook,  by  origin  a  Staffordshire 
miner,  has  also  been  Prime  Minister  of  Australia.  Mr.  Hughes  rose  from  the  ranks. 
They  were  the  few — mark  you — they  went  out  to  better  themselves,  and  they  did. 
But  they  also  bettered  the  land  to  which  they  went  and  the  land  from  which  they 
came.  Ask  them  whether  Australia  is  the  perquisite  of  the  few  and  of  the  capitalist- 
Turn  to  our  tropical  possessions.  Have  you  ever  reckoned  up  how  many  of  the 
necessaries  of  our  life  come  from  the  tropics  ?  Tea,  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  rubber,  soap, 
candles,  tobacco  (for  all  good  things  end  in  smoke) ;  they  are  nearly  all  produced 
on  the  family  estate.  What  of  the  War  ?  Where  would  we  have  been  without  the 
fighting  men,  including  the  Indian  Army,  and  the  manifold  resources  of  the  Empire  ? 
What  do  we  get  from  the  Empire  ?  The  War  answers  the  question. 

III.  THAT  IT  is  A  DEVICE  TO  DIVERT  ATTENTION  FROM  HOME  BETTERMENT — 

THE  ANSWER. 

The  third  objection  is  that  the  Empire  has  diverted  money  and  attention  wanted 
for  the  betterment  of  home  conditions.    It  is  true  that  the  Empire  has  cost  money, 
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but  it  has  also  brought  in  money.  It  is  true  that  it  has  from  time  to  time  involved 
us  in  war,  in  the  course  of  three  centuries,  but  without  it  we  must  have  had  wars, 
and  should  probably  have  been  far  less  able  to  survive  them  without  our  Empire. 
As  to  its  diverting  attention — How  much  time  in  normal  years  does  the  House  of 
Commons  give  to  Indian  and  Colonial  questions  as  compared  with  Home  matters  ? 
Never  in  the  world's  history  was  there  an  Empire  which,  in  proportion  to  its  size, 
encroached  so  little  upon  the  public  time  and  the  public  purse.  It  is  true  that,  on 
occasions  in  history,  rulers  have  diverted  peoples  from  reforms  at  home  by  launching 
their  country  into  outside  adventures,  and  democracy  has  to  be  on  its  guard  against 
this  danger ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  people  to  turn  their 
eyes  too  exclusively  within.  Old  gentlemen  like  myself  are  apt  to  be  perpetually 
thinking  of  their  ailments,  and  are  prone  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  ailments 
are  the  fault  of  somebody  else.  The  remedy  is  always  said  to  be  "  You  must  be  taken 
out  of  yourself."  Democracy  is  fond  of  putting  out  its  tongue  and  feeling  its  own 
pulse,  it  wants  to  be  taken  out  of  itself,  hence  the  value  of  the  Empire.  Take  the 
illustration  of  a  self-centered  people — not,  it  is  true,  a  democracy — the  German  people. 
Did  not  the  War  prove  them  to  be  at  once  extraordinarily  clever  and  extraordinarily 
stupid  ?  Clever  with  an  unscrupulous  cleverness  never  surpassed,  yet  committing 
actions  which  any  British  child  could  have  told  them  would  set  the  whole  world 
against  them.  Why  ?  Because  they  were  taught  and  trained  to  think  only  from 
within — to  see  the  world  only  from  the  German  point  of  view  and  through  very 
German  spectacles.  If  the  Empire  had  done  nothing  else,  the  fact  that  it  has  brought 
the  British  race  into  contact  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  mankind  and  thereby 
widened  our  outlook  is  sufficient  justification  for  it. 


THREE  GREAT  IMPERIALISTS  AND  SOCIAL  EEFORMERS — MR.  CHAMBERLAIN, 
LORD  GREY,  LORD  MILKER. 

I  have  known  rather  closely  three  great  British  Imperialists,  in  whose  minds 
true  appreciation  of  Empire  went  hand  in  hand  with  social  reform  at  home.  The 
first  was  Mr.  Chamberlain.  He  set  himself  to  the  betterment  of  Birmingham  before 
he  took  in  hand  the  wider  task  of  developing  the  Empire,  and  Birmingham  honoured 
and  trusted  its  great  citizen  all  the  days  of  his  life.  The  second  was  Lord  Grey,  our 
late  much  loved  President,  who  was  Governor-General  of  Canada.  The  two  passions 
of  his  life  were  the  British  Empire  and  Industrial  and  Social  Reform  at  home.  The 
British  Empire  was  to  him  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world.  He  saw  in  it  "  a 
vast  and  almost  boundless  home  for  honest  men."  He  saw  in  it  "  room  provided 
for  British  genius  to  expand  for  ever  and  ever."  "  There  need  be  no  poverty  or 
overcrowding,"  he  said,  "  if  we  make  intelligent  use  of  the  Empire."  The  third  is 
Lord  Milner,  whose  close  friend  in  Oxford  days  was  a  pioneer  in  social  reform,  Arnold 
Toynbee.  Here  are  words  used  in  one  of  Lord  Milner's  addresses.  Social  reform  and 
Imperialism  "  are  inseparable  ideals  absolutely  inter-dependent  and  complementary 
to  each  other.  How  are  you  going  to  sustain  this  vast  fabric  of  the  Empire  ?  No 
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single  class  can  sustain  it.  It  needs  the  strength  of  the  whole  people.  You  must 
have  soundness  at  the  core — health,  intelligence,  industry,  and  these  cannot  be 
general  without  a  fair  average  standard  of  material  well-being."  Betterment  at 
home  and  an  overseas  Empire  are  not  antagonistic  to  one  another ;  they  are  firm 
and  sure  allies  in  the  cause  of  the  happiness  of  men. 

WHAT  is  THE  TRUE  MEANING  OP  THE  EMPIRE  ? 
ANSWER  I. — IT  HAS  BEEN  THE  GREAT  CARRIER  OP  FREEDOM  AND  DEMOCRACY. 

But  now,  leaving  objections,  let  us  look  a  little  wider.  What  is  the  true  meaning 
of  the  commonwealth  of  peoples  which  we  know  by  the  name  of  the  British  Empire 
for  everyday  citizens,  for  you  and  me  ?  Let  me  put  it  in  this  way.  Suppose  Great 
Britain  and  her  people  were  here  and  now  blotted  out  for  ever,  by  what  would  she 
be  remembered  among  men  ?  Surely  most  of  all  by  her  work  beyond  the  seas.  Why  ? 
Because  of  conquest,  annexation,  military  glory  ?  No.  For  none  of  these  things. 
Men  would  point  to  the  free  peoples  of  the  West  and  South  who  have  come  from 
Britain's  womb  :  they  would  point  to  India,  growing  through  British  rule  alone  for 
the  first  time  into  a  well-ordered  people,  rising  to  the  level  of  self-government.  They 
would  point  to  open  ports  and  freedom  of  the  seas,  to  Labour  in  power  in  Australia, 
to  coloured  races  answering  to  British  rule.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  British 
Empire  ?  It  is  this  in  the  first  place.  It  has  infected  the  whole  world  with  freedom 
and  democracy. 

ANSWER  II. — IT  is  THE  GREAT  INSURANCE  OF  DEMOCRACY. 

To  plant  democracy  is  one  thing — and  a  great  thing.  To  secure  it  when  planted 
is  another.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  Empire  ?  It  is  the  great  world-wide  in- 
surance of  democracy.  We  come  back  to  force  once  more.  We  have  had  before 
our  eyes  the  spectacle  of  unrighteous  force  collapsing  before  righteous  force.  Only 
force  has  done  it.  As  long  as  the  world  lasts  there  will  be  evil  in  it,  there  will  be  at 
intervals  of  time  epidemics  of  crime  among  nations  like  outbreaks  of  influenza. 
Strength  is  the  only  real  safeguard.  In  the  words  of  the  American  statesman  "  eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty."  Weakness  is  not  consistent  with  freedom. 
Independence  means  not  being  dependent,  not  living  on  sufferance  ;  those  who  would 
remain  free  must  be  strong.  We  hope  the  strength  will  be  given  and  force  supplied 
by  the  League  of  Nations,  but  the  surest  League  of  Nations  is  already  within  you, 
it  is  in  our  Empire.  I  said  a  short  time  since,  that  we  would  have  been  less  able  to 
survive  our  wars  if  we  had  not  had  our  Empire.  Taking  the  late  War,  history  will 
say  that  England  saved  not  only  her  own  freedom  but  the  freedom  of  the  whole  world. 
How  ?  First  and  foremost  by  her  fleet.  Our  first  line  of  defence  is  our  navy — stronger 
by  far  than  any  other  and,  in  spite  of  alleged  shortcomings,  on  the  whole,  when  the 
crisis  came,  as  ready  for  immediate  action  as  was  the  German  army.  For  note  that  the 
War  has  taught  us  the  lesson  that  in  a  scientific  age  numbers  and  wealth  avail  nothing 
without  preparedness  and  organisation.  No  nation  can  compete  with  the  United  States 
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in  potential  strength,  which  before  the  War  ended  was  being  converted  into  amazing 
actual  power.  But  America  came  into  the  War  with  a  small  army  and  little  or  no  navy. 
A  year  and  more  went  by  before  her  strength  could  be  felt,  and  this  great  power  would 
have  been  impotent  in  the  War  had  not  Britain  commanded  the  seas.  Our  home 
democracy  knows  well  how  helpless  are  numbers  without  organisation,  how  meaningless 
is  organisation  without  force  in  the  background.  Trade  Unions  are  provision  made 
beforehand  for  defence  in  case  of  industrial  war — an  insurance  of  the  rights  of  workers. 
Similarly  the  British  navy  is  an  insurance  of  British  democracy,  and  the  navy  is  one 
with  the  Empire.  For  the  fleet  has  always  safeguarded  the  whole  Empire,  and  they 
know  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Empire  has  largely  made  the  fleet.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  our  navy  would  ever  have  grown  to  its  present  strength  and  efficiency,  had  not 
the  possession  of  an  overseas  Empire  made  it  a  standing  permanent  necessity,  with 
all  the  oceans  for  its  training  ground. 

ANSWER  III. — THE  EMPIRE  is  WHAT  BRITAIN  HAS  DONE — THE  DOERS  AND 

THE  TALKERS. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  Empire  ?     It  is  the  most  wholesome  and  effective 
antidote  to  the  weaknesses  of  democracy.    It  is  an  expression  of  deeds,  not  of  words. 
The  Empire  is  what  Britain  has  done.     Good  or  bad  it  is  the  result  of  action.     Sailor 
and  soldier,  explorer,  trader,  missionary,  settler,  miner,  tiller  of  the  ground,  keeper 
of  sheep — they  did  it — working  men,  not  talking  men — the  few,  not  the  many.     Yet 
the  talk  went  on — long  words,  self  determination  and  the  like,  about  the  Empire  which 
the  doers  made.    Are  all  peoples  on  the  same  plane  ?    Will  resolutions  make  them 
the  same  ?     Will  you  hold  a  plebiscite  or  referendum  of  the  races  of  Central  Africa  ? 
If  they  self  determine  to  go  back  to  slave-trading,  will  you  undo  what  has  been  done 
and  move  that  David  Livingstone  was  a  mischievous  busybody  ?     Then  the  talkers 
justified  themselves  with  another  long  phrase — the  internationalisation  of  the  tropics. 
Did  those  who  moved  resolutions  of  this  kind,  or  who  accepted  them,  deign  to  consult 
anyone  who  knew  tropical  lands  and  peoples  ?     Did  they  stop  to  ask  whether  inter- 
national administration  had  been  tried  and  found  to  be  a  disastrous  failure,  that 
divided  authority  is  the  worst  possible  expedient  if  the  happiness  of  the  coloured  races 
is  the  consideration  ?     Looking  over  the  records  of  the  Nigerian  Council  yesterday 
I  found  that  at  their  meeting  on  December  30, 1918,  the  gentleman  representing  the 
native  community  of  Lagos  said  :   "It  has  been  suggested  that  the  African  Colonies 
should  be  handed  over  to  an  international  Board.    May  I  ask,  Sir,  if  this  Board  is 
going  to  be  a  chess-board  .  .  .  every  member  of  that  board  would  want  to  play  a 
game  of  chess  on  that  board  with  us  as  pawns.    For  fifty-five  years  our  beds  have 
been  comfortably  made  in  the  British  Empire  and  there  we  are  going  to  lie."    Words 
are  no  panacea  for  human  evils.    Life  is  more  than  a  debating  society.    It  has  a 
residuum  of  real  living  in  it.      It  is  the  doers,  most  of  them  uncounted  and  unnamed 
not  the  talkers,  who  have  left  the  world  better  than  they  found  it.     Working  men 
in  the  best  sense,  the  few,  not  the  many,  made  the  Empire  and  will  always  guide  and 
lead  the  world.    No  delegates  elected  for  power  of  speech  could  ever  have  built  up 
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the  Empire.  No  crowd,  however  well-intentioned,  could  ever  have  taught  the  world 
the  lesson  of  freedom.  What  the  many  can  do  is  to  choose  leaders  aright  and  follow 
them  when  chosen.  Too  often  nowadays  they  choose  well,  but  follow  badly,  or  not 

at  all. 

t 

ANSWER  IV. — THE  EMPIRE  STANDS  FOR  COMMONWEALTH  NOT  FOR  CLASS — DIVIDED 
ALLEGIANCE  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  Empire  ?  Throughout  the  years  of  the  War  two  con- 
flicting voices  were  heard  in  the  democracy  of  Great  Britain.  One  was  the  voice 
of  class,  the  other  the  voice  of  country.  Working  men  were  perpetually  invited  to 
choose  between  two  forms  of  allegiance.  Is  the  working  man  primarily  a  manual 
worker,  a  member  of  a  class,  or  is  he  primarily  a  British  citizen,  a  member  of  a  nation  ? 
"  How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions  ?  "  Those  who  advocate  the  claims  of 
class  freely  use  the  word  international,  implying  that  they  are  on  broader  and  higher 
grounds  than  those  whose  horizon  is  bounded  by  country.  But  is  that  so  ?  The 
very  word  international  implies  distinct  nations.  If  a  nation  perishes,  class  perishes 
with  it.  If  class  allegiance  implies  perpetual  friendship  between  manual  workers 
of  all  countries,  it  implies  perpetual  hostility  between  citizens  of  each  country.  In 
private  life  the  family  tie,  blood  relationship,  is  prescribed  by  nature.  The  nation 
is  a  big  family  with  natural  ties  of  common  blood,  common  language,  common  soil, 
the  same  traditions,  customs,  laws.  The  boundaries  of  nations  are  compara- 
tively clear.  It  is  quite  certain  where  is  the  Englishman's  home,  and  where  the 
Frenchman's.  But  the  bounds  of  class  are  like  the  Western  Front  in  the  last  three 
months  of  the  War  ;  they  are  shifting  every  day.  Every  day  men  and  women 
are  passing  from  one  class  to  another.  Class  can  destroy  Empires,  as  the  case  of 
Kussia  has  shown.  Citizenship,  family  feeling,  alone,  can  prolong  their  life.  The 
British  Empire  is  the  greatest  illustration  the  world  has  seen  of  co-operation  on  family 
lines — the  greatest  because  not  only  has  the  strength  of  the  blood  tie  been  proved 
to  the  uttermost,  but  also  the  bond  of  citizenship  has  transcended  the  limits  of  race. 
Throughout  the  widely  sundered  provinces,  a  sense  of  common  citizenship  and 
recognition  of  a  common  Sovereign  constitute  a  bond  of  brotherhood  which  holds 
together  the  most  diverse  races,  all  members  of  a  single  commonwealth  in  the 
literal  sense — partners  in  common  weal,  common  peace,  common  danger,  common 
security. 

THE  COMMON  SOVEREIGN. 

A  human  tie,  a  family  feeling  unites  them,  and  one  great  ingredient  in  it  is  the 
common  Sovereign.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  the  fabric  would  hold  together 
without  a  person  at  the  head  of  it — without  a  human  embodiment  of  the  whole. 
To  Eastern  races,  especially  the  Princes  and  people  of  India,  the  King  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  Empire.  Eepublics  have  personal  heads  and  spokesmen,  often,  as  in  the 
United  States,  with  much  more  power  during  their  term  of  office  than  has  our  King. 
But  a  President  elected  by  the  party  machine  has  far  less  of  the  human  element,  is 
far  more  part  of  a  machinery,  than  is  a  King.  The  human  element  may  be  a  danger 
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if  the  King  is  unchecked  by  the  people,  but  as  we  have  changed  the  meaning  of  Empire, 
so  we  have  changed  the  meaning  of  King.  Our  King  is  the  personal  head  of  a  house- 
hold, embodying  the  State,  guided  by  chosen  ministers  of  democracy,  and  assuredly 
in  the  present  case  instinct  with  care  for  all  that  tends  to  the  well-being  of  the  people. 

CLASS  OBLITERATED  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OP  DEATH. 

The  great  touchstone  of  realities  is  the  presence  of  death.  For  four  years  and 
more,  in  John  Bright's  memorable  words,  the  Angel  of  Death  was  abroad  in  the  land, 
and  we  heard  the  beating  of  his  wings.  We  all  knew,  only  too  sadly,  that  he  is  no 
respecter  of  persons.  In  town  and  country,  in  castle  and  cottage,  the  empty  chair 
told  the  same  pitiful  tale.  Where  did  class  come  in  ?  Did  the  men,  who  day  after 
day  and  night  after  night  went  over  the  top  to  meet  death  half-way,  carry  class  with 
them  ?  Did  officers  and  men  squabble  about  the  many  and  the  few  ?  All  were 
working  men  in  that  side  by  side  they  went  into  action.  All  were  capitalists  in  that 
one  and  all  made  the  same  great  investment  of  their  all.  Class  was  gone,  but  country 
remained.  English  were  to  English  in  the  supreme  moment  what  none  other  could 
be,  and  the  graves  in  France  and  Flanders,  in  Mesopotamia  and  by  the  Dardanelles, 
tell  that  whatever  may  have  been  their  divisions  in  life,  in  death  they  were  not 
divided. 

THE  MISSION  OF  THE  BRITISH  EACE. 

I  am  an  old-fashioned  man.  I  believe  that  an  all-ruling  Providence  has  given 
to  every  people  its  talent,  its  specific  work  to  be  done,  that  to  our  people  has  been 
given  the  work  of  carrying  justice  and  freedom  through  the  world.  I  do  not  claim 
for  them  any  immunity  from  wrong-doing.  Like  other  peoples  they  have  sought 
and  found  profit  and  gain.  But  I  find  the  weak  peoples  of  the  world  looking  to  and 
trusting  England.  I  find  British  justice  a  proverb  among  nations  ;  and  in  my  own 
personal  life  I  have  realised  with  thankfulness  and  pride  how  fair-minded  and  kindly 
are  our  people.  I  look  upon  the  British  Empire  as  an  agency  for  the  improvement 
of  the  world,  and  I  believe  the  world  to  be  a  better  world  for  the  fact  that  the  British 
have  peopled  some  lands  with  their  own  race  and  taken  the  rule  of  others  into  their 
own  hands. 

POINTS  FOR  THE  LABOUR  DEMOCRACY. 

Of  this  Empire  the  Labour  democracy  are  now  becoming  the  trustees.  What 
will  they  do  with  their  trust  ?  I  have  tried  to  emphasise  three  points  : 

(1)  That  the  Empire  is  the  result  of  deeds,  not  of  words. 

(2)  That  the  Empire  has  been  the  work  of  the  few,  not  of  the  many. 

(3)  That  though  it  has  been  the  work  of  the  few,  they  have  represented  the  race, 

not  a  class  ;   they  have  widened  the  circle  of  the  race  and  in  doing  so  have 
enlarged  the  bounds  of  freedom. 
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Nothing  should  appeal  so  strongly  as  the  Empire  to  the  working  man,  because 
it  is  a  triumph  of  work.  Nothing  should  appeal  so  strongly  to  democracy,  for  it  is 
the  greatest  engine  of  democracy  that  the  world  has  known,  and  the  young  democracies 
overseas  have  gone  in  front  of  our  own.  Nothing  is  more  opposed  than  Empire  to 
class  distinction  and  class  outlook,  for  its  basis  is  the  widest  possible  form  of  brother- 
hood. That  is  the  meaning  of  the  Empire.  Its  meaning  is  one  of  duty,  of  service, 
of  responsibility,  not  of  gain.  It  calls  on  us  not  to  pull  down  but  to  carry  on,  to 
hand  on  to  the  little  ones  of  to-day  what  has  come  to  us,  stronger,  better,  worthier 
than  ever.  It  rests  with  us,  in  Lord  Grey's  words,  "  to  fashion  it  as  a  power  for  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  mankind  such  as  the  world  has  never  known."  I  ask  you 
to  study  it  for  yourselves.  Take  nothing  for  granted  from  me  or  any  one  else.  Yet 
I  have  tried  to  speak  very  honestly  to-night,  and  I  say  with  all  reverence  and  humility, 
that  study  of  the  Empire,  knowledge  of  men  who  have  worked  for  the  Empire,  above 
all,  counting  up  of  those  who  have  died  for  the  Empire,  have  made  me  thankful  to 
Almighty  God  that  I  have  been  born  into  the  British  stock,  and  I  say,  in  the  Psalmist's 
words  :  "  My  lot  is  fallen  into  a  fair  ground ;  yea,  I  have  a  goodly  heritage." 

The  CHAIRMAN  (the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins)  regarded  the  paper  as  one  of  the  finest 
productions  ever  given  before  the  Institute.  In  fact,  from  the  historical  point  of  view, 
as  well  as  from  the  general  treatment  of  the  subject,  they  could  not  have  had  a  more 
interesting  address.  It  would,  he  hoped,  be  printed  and  widely  circulated  and  carefully 
studied  by  every  citizen  of  the  Empire.  In  many  instances,  as  had  been  pointed  out, 
this  country  had  been  almost  compelled  to  become  the  guardian  of  native  races  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  In  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  Life  we  were  told  how  in  spite 
of  the  representations  made  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1880,  valuable  territory  in  East  and  West  Africa  was  allowed 
practically  to  slip  from  our  possession,  and  subsequently,  in  order  to  obtain  Zanzibar, 
we  surrendered  Heligoland  to  Germany,  an  island  which  played  so  important  a  part 
in  the  recent  Avar.  He  had  himself  had  a  considerable  experience  of  British  rule  over 
natives.  In  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  marked  difference  between  the  treatment  of  natives 
by  the  British  and  Germans,  and  others  who  had  colonies  in  those  regions,  was  well 
worthy  of  consideration.  Sir  William  McGregor,  who  was  at  one  time  Governor  of  New 
Guinea,  was  perhaps  one  of  the  best  Missionaries  of  Empire  that  ever  went  from  Great 
Britain.  For  example,  the  German  method  of  punishing  the  native  of  New  Guinea 
was  to  give  him  the  cat  and  cut  down  his  cocoanut  tree.  Sir  William  McGregor,  on  the 
other  hand,  took  him  in  charge  and  compelled  him  to  plant  more  cocoanut  trees  for 
the  benefit  of  the  future  inhabitants  of  the  island.  In  this  connection,  the  Chairman 
paid  a  warm  tribute  to  still  another  notable  man  of  the  Empire,  Sir  George  Grey, 
and  to  the  influence  which  he  exercised  in  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  A 
great  many  people  confused  the  British  with  the  Continental  or  German  idea  of  Empire. 
Thus  "  Empire "  and  "  Imperial "  had  become  very  unpopular  terms.  The  history 
of  our  relations  with  the  Dominions  overseas  was,  he  hoped,  gradually  dispelling  these 
notions.  It  was  not  a  well-known  fact  that  a  man  in  any  condition  of  life  could  go 
to  any  one  of  the  Dominions  with  the  possibility  of  rising  to  the  highest  position,  and 
that  what  we  call  the  Empire  was  in  fact  a  great  democracy.  He  heartily  endorsed 
the  view  that  the  fact  that  we  had  as  head  of  the  Empire  a  monarch  who  was  not 
a  party  politician,  was  of  the  greatest  value  in  cementing  the  various  peoples  of  the 
Empire  together. 

Mr.   C.  JESSON,   M.P.,  regretted  that  there  was  not  a  larger  audience  to  listen  to 
Sir  Charles   Lucas'   really  interesting  paper.     He  wished   candidly  to   say   that,   in  his 
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opinion,  the  fault  lay  with  the  Institute.  It  had  been  too  exclusive,  too  much  of  a 
mutual  admiration  society,  and  had  not  done  enough  towards  making  known  to  the 
masses  of  the  people  what  was  the  real  meaning  of  Empire.  He  took  his  own  case 
as  typical  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  workers  in  this  country.  He  had  been 
engaged  in  the  Labour  Movement  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  for  the  whole  of  that 
time  he  had  never  known  anything  in  the  way  of  propaganda  in  regard  to  the  possi- 
bilities and  meaning  of  the  Empire.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  heard  a  great  deal  against 
the  Empire.  For  instance,  Lord  Milner  had  always  been  held  up  to  him  as  a  sort  of 
arch-criminal  in  this  matter — the  man  who  was  responsible  for  the  South  African  war, 
and  so  on.  Since  then  he  had  known  Lord  Milner  and  had  found  him  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  democrats  and  one  of  the  most  broadminded  and  intelligent  men  he  had  ever  met. 
People  had  been  misled  by  hearing  one  side  of  the  story  without  being  told  the  other. 
When  the  War  broke  out  we  saw  all  our  splendid  overseas  soldiers  trooping  over  to 
Europe  to  fight  for  the  old  country.  If  there  was  nothing  in  the  idea  of  the  British 
Empire  but  an  Empire  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word,  would  they  have 
done  that  ? 

Continuing,  Mr.  Jesson  said  we  were  going  in  for  reconstruction  and  increased 
production,  but  even  then  there  would  be  something  more  to  do.  We  were  not  a 
self -supporting  country.  From  his  own  study  of  the  possibilities  of  the  situation, 
he  believed  there  was  very  little  we  required  which  we  could  not  find  within  the 
four  comers  of  the  Empire.  If  we  were  to  have  a  League  of  Nations  that  was  going 
to  be  successful,  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  consolidate  all  the  Free  States  composing 
the  Empire.  We  wanted  to  trade  within  the  Empire  as  far  as  possible.  In  short, 
he  said,  there  had  got  to  be  a  great  scheme  of  propaganda  before  they  could  reach 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  he  was  hoping  that  some  day  the  Council  of  the 
Institute  would  come  down  from  their  perch  and  organise  such  a  scheme. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said  they  were  grateful  to  Mr.  Jesson  for  his  remarks  and  he  could 
assure  him  that  the  Council  were  at  all  times  ready  to  come  off  their  perch  and 
engage  in  the  work  of  propaganda. 

Sir  FRANCIS  YOTTNGHTISBAND  agreed  with  previous  speakers  as  to  the  great  value  of 
the  address.  He  thought  himself  that  we  ought  to  raise  our  conception  of  what  a 
missionary  of  Empire  really  was.  Those  of  them  who  went  out  into  the  Empire 
concerned  themselves,  he  thought  successfully,  with  improving  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  people ;  establishing  justice,  imbuing  them  with  ideas  of  freedom  and  helping 
them  to  stand  on  their  own  legs,  but  he  thought  that  in  years  to  come  we  should 
have  to  go  beyond  that.  There  was  a  still  higher  work.  We  had  to  get  more  in 
touch  with  the  leaders  of  the  people  in  many  different  branches  of  life — the  leaders 
of  thought,  of  art,  and  of  society — society  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word.  One 
felt  after  long  years  of  service  that  we  had,  somehow  or  another,  devoted  ourselves 
too  exclusively  to  the  political  and  administrative  side  of  the  work,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  side  which  he  had  just  indicated.  He  corroborated  very  emphatically  what 
the  lecturer  had  said  as  to  our  not  having,  certainly  in  the  majority  of  cases,  extended 
our  Empire  simply  by  means  of  force.  He  looked  forward  with  the  greatest  possible 
interest  to  the  forthcoming  visit  to  India  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  charming 
personality  would  renew  the  ties  of  monarchy,  and  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
service  to  the  Empire. 

Dr.  Watson  Grice,  Mr.  Donald  Begg,  Mr.  Edward  Salmon,  Mr.  A.  F.  Somerville,  and 
Mr.  H.  C.  Macfie  also  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  lecturer  on  the  motion  of  Sir  George  Parkin, 
seconded  by  Mr.  G.  Howell. 
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By  Lieut.  E.  W.  PEARSON  CHINNERY. 

PAPUA  or  British  New  Guinea  comprises  the  S.E.  portion  of  the  island  of  New  Guinea. 
Its  total  superficial  area  is  about  90,540  square  miles,  while  its  coast-line  is  estimated 
at  3,664  statute  miles.  A  series  of  mountain  ranges,  two  of  the  peaks  of  which  exceed 
13,000  feet  above  sea-level,  extend  N.W.  and  S.E.  through  the  centre  of  the  mainland 
and  form  the  watershed  of  an  extensive  system  of  rivers,  many  of  which  are  navigable 
for  small  launches  of  shallow  draught. 

Useful  harbours  lie  dotted  here  and  there  along  the  coast-line,  and  it  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  these  that  European  interests  are  generally  located.  Situated  as  it  is  in 
the  tropics,  Papua  is  subject  to  the  climatic  conditions  of  such  regions.  But,  being 
just  outside  the  hurricane  belt,  it  escapes  severe  gales  which  have  so  distressed  some 
of  its  less  fortunate  neighbours.  From  the  point  of  view  of  health  it  differs  little 
from  other  tropical  possessions.  Malaria  is  prevalent,  but  with  ordinary  precautions 
the  white  settler  may  preserve  a  fairly  good  standard  of  health.  A  great  deal  depends, 
however,  on  the  nature  of  his  occupation  and  the  degree  of  exposure  to  heat  and 
infection — for  one  engaged  in  never-ending  pioneering  work  among  the  swamps  and 
mountains  on  a  diet  of  tinned  food  has  infinitely  more  to  fear  than  one  who  works  in 
comfort  in  the  European  settlements  on  "  fresh  "  food-  Diet,  indeed,  largely  regulates 
the  condition  of  health,  and  one  should  keep  his  body  well  nourished.  White 
settlers,  however,  readily  adapt  themselves  to  conditions,  and  the  average  death-rate 
is  not  high. 

The  Territory  is  administered  by  a  Lieut. -Governor  (J.  H.  P.  Murray,  C.M.G.),  and 
an  Executive  Council  of  five  ;  three  unofficial  members  are  added  to  this  number  to 
form  a  Legislative  Council.  The  laws  of  Queensland,  with  a  set  of  local  ordinances  and 
regulations,  are  applied  and  administered  by  the  judicial  and  magisterial  staff  to  a 
native  population  approximating  half  a  million,  and  a  white  population  averaging 
1,500.  The  majority  of  the  white  settlers  are  centred  round  Port  Moresby,  Samarai 
and  Woodlark  Islands,  towns  which  are  connected  with  Australia  by  wireless,  and 
which  are  visited  about  once  a  month  by  steamers  trading  between  what  was  German 
New  Guinea  and  Sydney. 

The  stores  in  these  towns  supply  the  needs  of  settlers,  and  the  hotels  provide  board 
and  lodging  for  about  £8  per  month  to  residents  or  persons  passing  through.  Each 
town  possesses  a  hospital  and  medical  staff,  and  as  most  of  the  economic  development 
is  taking  place  within  a  short  distance  of  them,  they  are  convenient  centres  for 
commercial  interests. 

For  purposes  of  administration  the  Territory  is  divided  into  several  large  areas, 
each  in  charge  of  a  Eesident  Magistrate  or  Assistant  Resident  Magistrate.  Detach- 
ments of  native  constabulary,  armed  with  carbines,  are  stationed  in  the  various 

*  Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  (he  Royal  Colonial  Institute  held  at  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  on 
November  26,  1919,  the  Right  Hon.  Andrew  Fisher,  High  Commissioner  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  in  the  Chair. 
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divisions,  with  white  (patrol)  officers  to  assist  the  Magistrates.  The  members  of  the 
constabulary  and  their  N.C-O.s  are  all  natives  of  Papua  who  have  been  trained  at 
the  Constabulary  Headquarters  in  Port  Moresby.  They  are  an  excellent  body  of 
men,  and  in  many  instances  have  performed  work  which  in  a  regular  service  would 
merit  high  recognition.  The  Headquarters  or  Government  Station  of  each  division 
is  situate  in  a  place  most  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  administration. 

In  the  terminology  of  the  District  Officer  districts  are  divided  into  three  classes  : 
(1)  Settled  districts ;  (2)  districts  not  under  control,  and  (3)  unknown  districts. 
The  first  comprise  those  places  in  which  the  Government  is  represented  by  a  village 
constable,  chosen  from  the  people  themselves.  In  some  parts  an  officer  regards  as  a 
"  settled  district "  any  place  into  which  he  can  venture  without  being  greeted  by  a 
shower  of  arrows.  Districts  not  under  control  are  those  whose  inhabitants  have  not 
absorbed  Government  laws,  though  they  may  have  been  visited.  Unknown  districts 
are  those  usually  indicated  by  an  expansive  motion  of  the  hand  and  vague  nod  of  the 
head.  No  one  knows  what  is  there.  Wild,  rugged  mountains,  rivers  and  gorges, 
tangled,  almost  impenetrable,  jungles,  poisonous  reptiles — yes ;  but  coal,  oil,  and 
other  wealth,  wild  men  and  women — who  knows  ! 

The  new  District  Officer  arrives  on  the  out-station  to  take  over  from  his  predecessor, 
who,  possibly  having  worked  himself  ill,  is  proceeding  on  the  first  leave  he  has  taken 
perhaps  for  some  years.  Together  they  go  over  the  map  and  then  take  it  outside  on  the 
verandah  of  the  office — (which  serves  also  as  Court-house) — the  better  to  get  their 
bearings.  Thus  the  relieving  officer  is  shown  the  various  portions  of  the  district. 
But  why  is  it  that  they  stand  silently  gazing  at  the  space  marked  unknown  ?  Why 
is  it  that  even  with  his  leave  now  in  view  the  tired  man  keeps  his  eyes  wistfully  on 
the  cloud-crested  mountains  in  the  far  distance  ?  Why  does  he  pine  for  just  a  little 
more  strength  to  "  stick  it  out "  1  And  what  queer  spell  is  that  which  the  newcomer 
feels  drawing  him  irresistibly  towards  the  dark  regions  ahead  ?  It  is  the  lure  of  the 
unknown  ;  the  subtle  charm  which  keeps  men  at  their  post  when  even  health  has 
failed  them— Nature's  ally  to  the  cause  of  Empire.  The  call  of  duty  takes  men  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  but  to  him  whose  lot  it  is  to  be  cast  into  the  lone- 
liness of  Papua's  mosquito-infested  swamps  and  jungles,  Nature  has  given  a  priceless 
boon— the  lure.  What  free  man  could  stand  this  life,  year  after  year,  who  did  not 
feel  it  ? 

There  are  three  powerful  forces  working  towards  the  conquest  of  unknown  New 
Guinea.  The  first  is  the  responsibility  of  the  officer  for  the  good  conduct  of  his 
district ;  the  second  is  the  peculiar  charm,  with  which  Nature  has  encircled  her 
mysteries  ;  and  the  third  is  the  Empire's  need.  The  time  has  come  when  all  potential 
assets  of  the  Empire  must  be  examined  and  developed-  What  little  development  has 
taken  place  in  New  Guinea  has  given  indications  of  great  promise.  Gold  and  valuable 
oils  have  been  discovered  in  certain  parts  of  the  interior.  In  many  of  the  mountain 
ravines  large  forests  of  pine  occur.  Economic  plants  such  as  rubber  are  widely 
distributed.  The  mangrove  swamps  of  the  western  coast-line  are  rich  in  tannin. 
Indigenous  fibres  abound  everywhere.  And  no  doubt  organised  investigation  would 
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disclose  many  other  valuable  assets.  As  plantations  and  other  institutions  employing 
native  labour  develop,  their  expansion  will  call  for  more  native  labour.  To  meet  this 
need  also,  unknown  districts  must  be  opened  up  and  their  inhabitants  led  to  believe 
in  the  Empire's  interests,  so  that  they  too  can  voluntarily  take  part  in  the  march  of 
progress  and  share  in  its  benefits. 

"With  such  forces  to  stimulate  them,  and  the  laws  of  the  administration  to  guide 
them,  the  District  Officers  set  out  on  their  important  missions  into  the  unknown. 
What  happens  to  them  there  would  fill  many  volumes.  With  one  aspect  only  I  shall 
deal,  and  that  is  the  savage. 

Primitive  man  has  to  be  found  and  taught  to  abandon  those  of  his  practices  which 
oppose  the  standards  of  Government.  Rude  institutions  have  to  be  studied  and 
developed,  until  they  fall  in  line  with  the  needs  of  progress.  The  energy  that  man  for 
generations  has  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  own  small  community  must  be  directed 
into  larger  channels,  so  that  not  only  his  own  but  other  communities  will  expand 
and  advance.  And  generally  a  relationship  of  mutual  trust  and  confidence  must  be 
established  between  the  inhabitants  of  unknown  regions  and  the  Government.  When 
this  has  been  achieved,  the  District  Officer  can  be  said  to  have  brought  his  district 
under  control.  Then  other  forces  enter  the  life  of  the  "  new  people."  With  full 
confidence  in  the  Empire  to  which  they  have  offered  allegiance,  they  depart  for 
service  into  other  parts  of  the  Territory. 

When  each  man  leaves  his  village  he  appoints  friends  to  fulfil  the  functions  that  in 
tribal  life  were  his.  Thus,  during  his  absence,  the  whole  of  his  interests  will  be  in 
other  hands.  While  he  is  far  away  among  strange  people,  eating  foods  that  are  new 
to  him,  doing  work  for  which  perhaps  he  is  not  suited  (a  muntain  man,  for  instance, 
doing  work  usually  performed  by  coastal  men),  he  probably  wishes  very  often  that  he 
had  not  left  his  village.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  in  such  moments  he  will  depend  on 
his  employer  for  comfort  and  stimulus,  just  as  formerly  he  relied  on  his  District  Officer. 
I  have  found  that  employers  of  native  labour,  whether  officials  or  commercial  men, 
have  a  very  live  sympathy  for  their  "  boys,"  and  will  go  to  any  length  to  promote 
contentment  among  them.  But  more  than  this  is  required.  Every  man  in  charge  of 
native  labour,  particularly  if  the  natives  have  come  from  a  distant  part  of  the  Territory, 
should  look  upon  each  man  as  one  who,  like  himself,  is  actuated  by  a  desire  to  help 
progress.  He  should  realise  that  many  miles  away  the  evolution  of  a  community 
(which  perhaps  has  recently  come  under  control)  depends  on  the  training  of  this  very 
native.  As  far  as  possible,  he  should  study  each  labourer  and  allot  him  a  task  in  which 
he  will  take  a  genuine  interest.  Each  labourer  was  possibly  but  a  short  time  before  a 
cannibal  or  head-hunter  who,  through  the  patience  and  understanding  of  his  District 
Officer,  was  transformed  into  a  willing  labourer ;  his  new  employer  must  remember 
this,  and  with  patience  and  understanding  promote  his  further  development.  He 
must  provide  amusements  for  him  during  his  hours  of  freedom,  and  generally  strive 
to  maintain  his  interest  and  happiness  during  such  period  of  service.  And  he  must 
return  that  native  to  his  home  when  such  service  is  ended,  not  only  with  his  trade 
goods,  but  with  unshaken  faith  and  confidence  in  the  British  Empire  and  its  interests, 
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which,  with  his  trade  goods,  will  be  shared  by  his  village  people.  If  each  one  who  is 
taking  part  in  the  training  of  a  native  subject  fulfils  these  obligations  the  future  of 
our  interests  is  assured. 

Papua  is  a  country  which  depends  for  its  development  on  the  labour  of  the  natives. 
The  District  Officers,  at  great  risk  and  hardship,  with  the  tools  of  sympathy,  under- 
standing, and  justice,  are  building  loyal  citizens  and  willing  workers  out  of  fierce 
cannibals  and  head-hunters.  Let  those  who  continue  the  tuition  of  these  transformed 
savages  keep  ever  before  them  the  same  fundamental  principles  of  Empire  building — 
sympathy,  understanding,  and  justice. 

The  Chairman  (the  RT.  HON.  ANDREW  FISHER),  who  expressed  pleasure  at  seeing 
such  a  crowded  gathering,  introduced  Lieut.  Chinnery  as  a  young  Australian  who, 
having  spent  ten  arduous  years  in  an  almost  unknown  land,  knew  his  subject  thoroughly. 

Speaking  later,  the  Chairman  said  that  in  plain  and  simple  language  Lieut.  Chinnery 
had  given  them  the  results  of  an  enterprise  of  conspicuous  daring  and  success.  His 
own  experience,  having  been  three  times  round  the  world,  had  taught  him  a  number 
of  things,  among  them,  that  if  you  felt  in  any  way  lonely  in  your  own  native  country, 
you  might  take  a  trip  round  the  world  and  be  all  the  better  for  it. 

Captain  BARTON  mentioned  that,  dating  from  some  twenty  years  ago,  he  had 
spent  eight  of  the  happiest  years  of  his  life  in  New  Guinea,  and  said  he  had  listened 
with  the  greatest  interest  to  Lieut.  Chinnery's  address.  He  found  that  the  conditions 
with  regard  to  the  administration  of  native  affairs  were  much  the  same  now  as  when 
he  left  the  place.  In  his  opinion,  the  native  was  the  greatest  asset  we  had  in  New 
Cruinea,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  development  of  New  Guinea  would  undoubtedly  be 
on  agricultural  lines.  It  was  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  those  in  charge  of  the  adminis- 
tration should  be  possessed  of  those  qualities  with  which  Lieut.  Chinnery  was  evidently 
so  strongly  imbued — these  being  courage,  patience,  and  sobriety,  and  also  sympathy 
for  native  customs. 

Lord  LAMINGTON  said,  that  as  a  former  Governor  of  Queensland  and  having  in 
that  capacity  visited  parts  of  New  Guinea  on  two  or  three  occasions,  he  had  been  deeply 
interested  in  the  address.  At  that  time  the  Lieutenant-Governor  was  Sir  William 
MacGregor,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  the  Empire  of  his  time,  and  one  of  his 
main  principles,  as  those  who  knew  him  would  agree,  was  the  protection  of  the  native 
races.  This  he  did  most  successfully.  At  that  time  the  Imperial  Government  was 
•not  very  convinced  that  Australia  could  safely  be  entrusted  with  the  care  of  native 
populations,  but  Sir  William  MacGregor  considered  that  Australia  had  shown  herself 
well  qualified  to  undertake  such  a  charge.  It  was  clear  from  the  lecturer's  own  words 
that  he  was  a  close  upholder  of  the  principle  of  treating  the  natives  well,  and  of 
giving  them  every  fair  consideration. 
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THE  following  appeal  was  issued  by  the  National  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement 
of  3,  Tudor  Street,  London,  E.G.  4,  as  a  "  New  Year's  message  from  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations."  It  was  countersigned  by 
€ol.  Sir  Eobert  Williams,  M.P.  (President),  the  Bt.  Hon.  Viscount  Bryce,  O.M.,  on 
behalf  of  the  Advisory  Council,  and  the  Kt.  Hon.  Sir  Albert  Spicer,  Bart.,  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  The  National  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement  would  be  highly 
gratified  if  any  friends  overseas  who  share  the  view  that  the  message  is  vital  to  the 
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policy  of  reconstruction,  would  arrange  to  give  it  wider  publicity  in  their  own  land. 
In  England,  the  Headmasters  of  Public  Schools  are  having  boldly  printed  copies 
hung  up  in  the  Schools. 

To  OUR  FELLOW  CITIZENS  or  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

The  War,  in  shaking  the  very  foundations  of  ordered  civilisation,  has  driven  all 
thoughtful  men  to  examine  the  basis  of  national  and  international  life. 

It  has  become  clear  to-day,  both  through  the  arbitrament  of  war,  and  through 
the  tests  of  rebuilding  a  life  of  peace  that  neither  education,  science,  diplomacy  nor 
commercial  prosperity  when  allied  with  a  belief  in  material  force  as  the  ultimate 
power,  are  real  foundations  for  the  ordered  development  of  the  world's  life.  These 
tilings  are  in  themselves  simply  the  tools  of  the  spirit  that  handles  them. 

Even  the  hope  that  lies  before  the  world  of  a  life  of  peace  protected  and  developed 
by  a  League  of  Nations,  is  itself  dependent  on  something  deeper  and  more  fundamental 
still.  The  co-operation  which  the  League  of  Nations  explicitly  exists  to  foster,  will 
become  operative  in  so  far  as  the  consenting  peoples  have  the  spirit  of  goodwill. 
And  the  spirit  of  goodwill  among  men  rests  on  spiritual  forces ;  the  hope  of  a 
"  brotherhood  of  humanity  "  reposes  on  the  deeper  spiritual  fact  of  the  "  Fatherhood 
of  God."  In  the  recognition  of  the  fact  of  that  Fatherhood  and  of  the  Divine  purpose 
for  the  world  which  are  central  to  the  message  of  Christianity,  we  shall  discover  the 
ultimate  foundation  for  the  reconstruction  of  an  ordered  and  harmonious  life  for  all 
men.  That  recognition  cannot  be  imposed  by  Government. 

It  can  only  come  as  an  act  of  free  consent  on  the  part  of  individual  men  everywhere. 

Responsible  as  we  are  in  our  separate  spheres  for  a  share  in  the  guidance  of  the 
British  Empire  as  it  faces  the  problems  of  the  future,  we  believe  that  in  the  acceptance 
of  those  spiritual  principles  lies  the  sure  basis  of  world  peace.  We  would  therefore 
commend  to  our  fellow  citizens  the  necessity  that  men  of  goodwill  who  are  every- 
where reviewing  their  personal  responsibilities  hi  relation  to  the  reconstruction  of 
civilisation,  should  consider  also  the  eternal  validity  and  truth  of  those  spiritual  forces- 
which  are  in  fact  the  one  hope  for  a  permanent  foundation  for  world  peace. 


ROUND   THE    EMPIRE    NOTES. 

CANADA. 

Production  of  Woollen  Goods. — A  great  impetus  has  been  given  to  wool-growing 
in  Canada,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  raw  material  frcm  the  usual  sources. 
Whereas  in  1913,  73  per  cent,  of  the  woollen  goods  used  were  bought  in  England, 
about  60  per  cent,  are  now  purchased  in  Canada.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31, 
1917,  2,895,787  yards  of  tweed  were  imported  frcm  the  United  Kingdcm  as  compared 
with  571,732  yards  in  the  year  ended  March  31,  1919.  This  cordition  necessitated 
greater  reliance  upon  the  Canadian  mills,  and  it  has  effected  a  maiked  change  in  the 
position  of  that  branch  of  the  Canadian  textile  industry. 
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[^/British  Columbia  Apple  Crop. — The  apple  crop  in  British  Columbia  is  reported  to 
be  60  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the  previous  best  year.  Large  quantities  of  applee 
have  been  exported  to  the  United  States,  the  buyers  there  having  contracted  for 
the  crop  on  the  trees ;  as  well  as  about  350  car-loads  to  Ontario,  150  to  Great  Britain, 
and  80  to  New  Zealand.  Growers  are  elated  at  the  success  of  their  products  in  the 
United  States,  as  open  competition  with  the  American  apple  is  no  mean  ordeal. 

Record  Year  at  McGill  University. — McGill  University  achieved  its  record  enrolment 
last  year  when  2,552  students  were  admitted,  compared  with  1,728  in  1913-14,  which 
was  the  biggest  entry  previously  recorded.  Students  in  arts  number  516,  an  increase 
of  26  over  the  previous  record ;  science  643,  an  increase  of  63 ;  medicine  642,  an 
increase  of  262  ;  while  commerce,  dentistry,  and  law  have  increased  over  100  per  cent.  ; 
and  the  number  of  students  in  each  faculty  exceeds  that  of  all  other  sessions. 

AUSTRALIA. 

New  Shipping  Line. — It  is  announced  that  a  new  line  of  steamers  to  run  direct 
between  Australia  and  China  will  shortly  begin  operations.  It  is  to  be  known  as  the 
China-Australia  Mail  Steamship  Line,  and  will  inaugurate  its  service  with  the  steamers 
Victoria  and  Gabo.  The  latter,  which  will  be  mainly  a  cargo  carrier,  left  Sydney 
about  October  for  Manilla  and  Hongkong,  and  the  Victoria,  which  will  have  ample 
passenger  accommodation,  will  follow.  Melbourne  and  Hongkong  will  be  the  terminal 
ports  for  the  new  line,  though  it  may  possibly  be  extended  to  Shanghai  later  on. 

Housing  Scheme  in  New  South  Wales. — In  connection  with  the  State  housing 
scheme,  experiments  in  the  use  of  concrete  are  being  tried  extensively.  It  is  claimed 
that  by  using  this  material  houses  may  be  built  much  more  rapidly  than  when  stone 
or  brick  is  employed,  that  the  cost  is  considerably  less,  and  that  the  buildings  will 
pass  the  most  rigid  tests.  Two  concrete  test  houses  are  being  built  at  Matraville  on  two 
different  systems.  One  is  to  be  a  "  pre-cast "  house,  the  various  parts  being  moulded 
and  set  up  in  a  hard  state ;  while  the  other  is  to  be  an  example  of  the  "  monolithic 
house,"  that  is,  one  in  which  the  concrete  is  poured  into  holding  boxes  of  the  icquisite 
size  and  shape.  In  fact,  one  house  is  being  built  "  dry "  and  the  other  "  wet."  This 
demonstration  in  the  use  of  concrete  is  being  undertaken  by  an  expert  from  America. 
The  New  South  Wales  Government  has  acquired  an  area  of  12  acres  at  Marrickville, 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  Sydney,  for  the  purpose  of  building  homes  for  the  public.  The 
allotments  will  be  available  for  building  immediately.  Their  value  will  average  between 
£150  and  £170. 

Western  Australia's  Development  Policy. — In  connection  with  the  recent  successful 
flotation  in  London  of  the  Western  Australian  Government  Loan  for  £1,500,000,  which 
was  largely  over-subscribed,  it  may  be  stated  that,  according  to  an  official  announcement, 
the  Loan  Expenditure  by  the  Government  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  is 
estimated  at  £4,939,914,  but  this  total  includes  £1,250,000  in  connection  with  the 
soldiers'  repatriation  and  settlement,  which  is  to  be  recouped  by  the  Commonwealth, 
leaving  a  net  State  expenditure  of  £3,689,914.  The  whole  of  this  Loan  Expenditure 
is  being  devoted  to  development  work  of  various  kinds,  such  as  railways  and  tramways, 
harbour  and  river  improvements,  water-supply  and  sewerage,  roads  and  bridges,  and 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture  generally.  With  a  population  of  a  little  over  500,000 
the  State  proposes  to  spend  no  less  a  sum  than  £2,211,000  on  a  comprehensive  land- 
settlement  policy  for  returned  soldiers. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Home  Manufacture  Of  Cloth. — The  freight  shortage  brought  about  by  the  War  has 
made  South  Africa  realise  her  dependence  upon  overseas  countries  for  the  supply  of 
manufactured  articles  of  one  sort  and  another,  and  the  universal  problem  of  home 
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production  is  engaging  much  attention.  A  company  is  at  present  being  formed  to 
manufacture  cloth,  whereby  the  South  African  farmer  will  be  provided  with  a  ready 
market  for  all  his  wool,  and  the  public  gradually  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  paying 
the  enormously  high  prices  charged  for  imported  goods.  As  it  is,  many  thousands  of 
tons  of  wool  are  sent  annually  to  England  to  be  manufactured  into  cloth  and  re- 
imported  into  South  Africa  at  a  considerably  enhanced  cost. 

EAST  AFRICA. 

Possibilities  and  Resources. — Regarded  as  a  whole,  British  East  Africa  (with  an 
area  of  200,000  square  miles),  Uganda  (which  is  about  half  that  size),  and  what  was 
German  East  Africa  (with  an  area  of  380,000  square  miles),  together  form  a  territory 
of  vast  proportions  and  possibilities.  European  settlement  is  not  possible  everywhere 
throughout  this  land  of  promise,  but  where  it  takes  hold,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  country  will  amply  repay  development.  Given  perseverance  and  industry,  the  settler 
can  be  independent  in  a  few  years ;  but  just  now  he  is  still  handicapped  by  war 
restrictions.  For  instance,  coffee  cannot  be  exported,  which  is  a  serious  thing  for  a 
country  where  the  net  income  from  this  source  in  a  single  year  was  estimated  by  the 
Government  to  exceed  £300,000  for  one  district.  The  settler  naturally  has  a  good  deal 
of  ground  to  make  up.  Cattle-rearing  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  in  East  Africa,  as 
local  diseases  involve  much  care  and  experimental  inoculation.  The  climate  is  excellent, 
and  the  scenery  beautiful,  while  sport  is  abundant.  The  productive  possibilities  are 
very  great.  Coffee-growing  will  always  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  industries,  as 
it  is  not  attended  by  much  risk,  and  yields  a  high  return.  Wheat,  sugar  and  tea  are 
all  fairly  satisfactory  crops,  and  sheep  and  pig  breeding  promise  well.  By  importing 
stallions,  East  Africa  has  succeeded  in  rearing  excellent  horses  and  ponies,  many  of 
which  were  requisitioned  for  war  service.  The  production  of  wattle  has  been  con- 
siderably developed  lately,  and  will  combine  with  other  industries  such  as  flax,  sisal 
hemp,  dairy  produce,  tropical  and  sub-tropical  fruits,  soap,  cotton  and  copra,  to 
ensure  future  prosperity.  The  vital  need  is  the  development  of  local  railways. 

CEYLON. 

The  Plumbago  Industry. — A  new  policy  has  been  inaugurated  in  Ceylon  regarding 
the  lease  of  Crown  lands  for  the  production  of  plumbago.  In  future,  instead  of 
putting  up  the  leases  at  public  auction,  the  Government  will  recoup  itself  by  charging 
a  royalty  per  ton  on  all  plumbago  mined,  and  leases  will  run  for  fifteen  instead  of  for  five 
years.  Those  interested  in  the  plumbago  industry  held  a  conference  in  Colombo  last 
November  to  consider  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  to  protect  the  local  output  against 
foreign  competition,  notably  from  Madagascar.  After  hearing  the  views  of  delegates 
from  different  parts  of  the  island,  it  was  decided  to  recommend  the  Government 
to  suspend  the  Customs  duty  on  plumbago  for  some  reasonable  period.  Meanwhile 
arrangements  are  being  made  by  a  Committee  to  organise  the  industry  on  a  more 
business-like  and  practical  footing. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Founder  of  the  Bank  of  England. — In  reply  to  Mr.  William  Lang's  letter 
in  February  UNITED  EMPIRE,  I  am  well  aware — and  who  is  not  ? — that  many  books 
of  reference  attribute  the  founding  of  the  Bank  to  Paterson.  Encyclopaedists  and 
such  like  nearly  always  "  credit "  him  with  that  achievement,  as  Thorold  Rogers 
quite  correctly  states.  But  it  is  somewhat  different  with  genuine  historians,  who  are 
more  concerned  with  facts  than  with  popular  delusions.  In  Macaulay's  "  History 
of  England,"  for  instance,  Montague  receives  his  proper  meed  of  praise  as  the  "  creator  " 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  creator  and  founder. 
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Burton,  too,  in  his  "  History  of  Scotland,"  when  speaking  of  the  alleged  services 
of  Paterson  to  the  banks  of  Scotland  and  England,  says:  "With  neither  of  these 
adventures,  however,  was  he  practically  connected.  His  name  is  associated  with 
them  in  a  traditional  rather  than  an  official  or  capitalist  shape." 

Seeing  that  the  legislative  and  constructive  part  of  the  scheme  was  carried  through 
by  Montague,  and  that  its  financial  success  was  due  to  the  influence  and  energy 
of  Godfrey,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  left  for  Paterson.  But  Mr.  Lang 
can  easily  settle  the  point  if  he  wishes.  He  has  consulted  four  learned  works  and 
is  therefore,  I  presume,  fully  acquainted  with  what  Paterson  did  in  the  proceedings 
which  established  the  Bank,  and  we  shall  all  no  doubt  be  interested  in  knowing 
what  his  efforts  consisted  of.  Mr.  Lang  omitted  to  give  this  information  in  his  previous 
letter,  but  perhaps  that  was  an  oversight. 

J.  G.  TAYLOR. 
12  Burdon  Terrace, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The  Institute's  Name. — Please  record  my  vote  AGAINST  changing  the  name  of  the 
Institute;  it  is  now  well  known  all  over  the  world,  and  to  change  its  name  would  be 

extremely  harmful. 

E.  H.  GKAKT 

(A  member  of  nearer  fifty  than  twenty-five 
Cheltenham,  February  14,  1920.  years'  standing). 
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Railways  and  Industrial  Development  in  South  Africa. 

THE  remarkable  growth  of  manufacturing  industries  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
has  raised  in  the  minds  of  business  men  there  the  question  of  transport  almost  before 
all  other  considerations.  With  the  scattered  supplies  of  coal  and  iron,  and  with  the 
widespread  markets,  transport  is  the  vital  link  in  making  these  necessary  factors 
economically  available.  The  official  attitude,  then,  toward  the  question  of  railway 
development  will  naturally  be  watched  with  very  great  interest,  and  a  recent  report 
on  the  railways  and  harbours  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1919,  made  by  the  General 
Manager,  is  an  instructive  and  valuable  document.  There  seems  to  be  a  full  recog- 
nition in  official  circles  of  the  dependence  of  the  awakening  progress  of  the  Union 
upon  efficient  railway  service,  and  it  is  comforting  to  those  industrially  interestep 
in  the  country  to  find  that  a  bold  policy  of  railway  development  is  advocated,  and 
emphasis  given  to  the  urgent  need  of  proper  transport  for  the  support  of  her  own 
industries  by  a  country  so  sparsely  populated  as  the  Union.  Local  production  is 
the  King  Charles'  head  of  all  South  African  publications,  and  parts  of  this  Railway 
Report  might  be  extracts  from  a  report  on  the  growth  of  industries.  The  prosperity 
derived  by  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  from  their  possession  of 
available  coal  and  iron  is  held  up  as  an  example,  and  while  it  must  be  recognised 
that  the  Union  has  very  large  supplies  of  both,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  railway  develop- 
ment, both  wide  and  rapid,  is  needed  to  make  them  practically  accessible. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  South  Africa,  as  everywhere  else,  is  the  shortage 
of  rolling  stock  and  general  railway  material,  and  the  three  prize  vessels  which  have 
become  the  property  of  the  Union  Government  are  being  used  almost  exclusively  for 
the  conveyance  of  this  much-needed  material.  In  respect  to  wood  supplies,  the 
question  has  again  arisen  in  South  Africa  as  to  the  possibility  of  using  local  timber 
for  sleepers  and  also  for  harbour  purposes  ;  but  the  perennial  difficulty  of  imperfect 
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seasoning  again  interferes.  With  so  many  wood-working  industries  as" are  coming 
forward  in  South  Africa  now,  the  question  may  be  permitted  as  to  when  this  vital 
problem  of  seasoning  is  going  to  be  thoroughly  settled  ;  for  it  is  a  handicap,  at  the 
very  outset,  of  all  those  industries  using  wood  as  a  raw^material. 

"Transport  should  Meet,  not  Govern,  Trade." 

There  are  two  further  questions  connected  with  transport  which  require  consider- 
ation, if  the  Union  is  to  attain  to  that  industrial  growth  at  which  she  is  at  present 
aiming.  First  is  the  question  of  the  electrification  of  railways,  which  is  to  be  the 
subject  of  a  special  report  at  an  early  date  ;  and  which,  for  itself,  and  in  connection 
with  power  development,  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  industrialist.  The  second 
is  the  much-discussed  question  of  subsidiary  mechanical  road  transport,  feeding  the 
railway  systems.  Experience  varies  so  much  in  other  countries  that  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  the  chances  of  success  in  Africa,  but  it  seems  probable  that  large 
loop  routes  for  commercial  vehicles,  under  the  control  of  the  railway  system,  would 
provide  an  outlet  for  agricultural  districts  at  present  undeveloped  for  lack  of 
transport. 

As  has  been  suggested;  nowhere  is  railway  development  so  intimately  bound  up 
with  industrial  progress  as  in  South  Africa,  and  for  this  reason  one  sound  feature 
of  the  Union  Government  railway  programme  is  the  decision  to  issue  bulletins  dealing 
with  "  railway  matters  of  public  interest "  as  they  arise,  and  not  waiting  for  the 
formal  periods  of  report.  On  the  aesthetic  side,  too,  a  new  departure  in  railway 
architecture  is  to  be  commended.  The  country  stations  being  built  are  now  designed 
to  follow  the  old  Dutch  South  African  homestead  type.  This  is  perhaps  the  first 
systematic  effort  ever  made  to  avoid  the  uniform  hideousness  of  this  kind  of 
building. 

The  report  which,  for  its  industrial  importance,  has  been  considered  in  this 
section,  is  altogether  an  admirable  production.  One  extract  from  it  explains  the 
spirit  which  informs  the  control  of  the  Department,  and  might  well  serve  as  a  motto 
for  the  guidance  of  all  transport  ministries  :  "  Transportation  facilities  ^should 
meet,  and  not  govern,  trade." 

The  Inquiry  Bureau. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  know  something  of  the  types  of  inquiry 
which  come  before  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  for  consideration,  and  the 
following,  which  have  been  taken  from  recent  inquiries,  may  perhaps  exemplify  the 
varied  kind  of  work  which  has  to  be  dealt  with. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  most  frequent  form  of  inquiry,  is  that  which  is  concerned 
with  the  buying  and  selling  of  commodities,  raw  or  manufactured,  direct  or  through 
an  agent.  One  of  these  in  the  current  month  was  a  South  African  inquiry  for  the 
disposal  of  maize  in  Balkan  markets.  In  this  matter,  the  Committee  was  able  to 
suggest  the  alternatives  of  operating  through  a  London  firm  or  dealing  direct  with 
the  market  in  question.  Another  inquiry  was  for  the  purchase  of  silk  and  gum 
from  within  the  Empire.  Known  sources  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  inquirer, 
and  a  very  wide  and  interesting  investigation  is  being  carried  out  in  regard  to  opening 
up  other  sources  of  supply  within  the  Empire.  Paper  textiles  presented  a  difficult 
little  problem  for  some  time,  but  the  Committee,  working  through  its  connections 
with  the  manufacturing  industries,  was  enabled  to  find  for  the  inquirer  a  firm  manu- 
facturing this  somewhat  narrowly  specialised  product. 
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A  second  group,  and  one  which  in  view  of  present  tendencies  is  perhaps  the  most 
significant,  consists  of  those  inquiries  which  are  for  machinery  and  for  information 
bearing  upon  the  development  of  some  local  industry  in  the  Overseas  Empire.  An 
inquirer  in  the  Solomon  Islands  has  been  provided  with  information  and  details 
of  machinery  in  regard  to  the  coconut  and  copra-working  industry.  Details  and 
suggestions  in  regard  to  the  making  of  briquettes  and  the  requisite  plant  have  been 
sent  to  British  East  Africa ;  whilst  India  is  a  constant  source  of  inquiry  for  British- 
made  machinery  and  plant  for  very  diverse  purposes,  from  sugar-making  to  the 
chemical  coating  of  paper.  Another  inquiry  bearing  upon  Oversea  industry  was 
that  from  an  important  motor  manufacturing  firm,  desiring  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
local  sources  of  information  in  Canada  with  a  view  to  opening  a  branch  factory  there. 
To  show  that  machinery  inquiries  do  not  all  work  one  way,  the  Committee  was  able 
to  give  to  a  London  buyer  the  name  of  an  Oversea  firm,  which  has  established  itself 
in  England  and  manufactures  machinery  for  the  making  of  cement  and  concrete  blocks. 

An  interesting  little  group  of  inquiries  surrounds  the  cinematograph  trade  and 
its  bearing  upon  the  Oversea  Empire.  Action  has  been  taken  in  co-operation  with 
Australian  bodies  to  induce  producers  in  this  country  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
willing  market  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  not  leave  it  to  be  given  over  entirely  to 
the  indirect  propaganda  of  the  great  American  Film  Companies.  A  film  descriptive 
of  the  delights  of  a  famous  and  beautiful  Atlantic  island  is  on  its  way  to  England 
to  be  exhibited  through  the  offices  of  the  Committee.  Particular  information  as 
to  the  needs  and  openings  for  British  films  in  at  least  two  great  Eastern  markets 
is  being  obtained.  A  student  has  been  introduced,  under  the  Oversea  Students' 
scheme,  to  the  mysteries  of  this  attractive  occupation,  and  a  South  African  inquirer 
has  been  put  in  touch  with  those  who  can  probably  satisfy  his  requirements  in  regard 
to  this  trade. 

And  then  there  is  that  large  and  complex  collection  of  inquiries  grouped  under 
the  heading  "  Sundry  Inquiries."  These  alone  exhibit  a  curious  but  fascinating 
variety.  It  is  not  proposed  to  deal  here  with  the  students'  inquiries,  which  were 
described  in  this  section  in  the  February  issue. 

One  inquirer  wished  to  find  a  solicitor  practically  conversant  with  the  intricate 
subject  of  Oversea  Empire  tariffs.  This  was  successfully  answered.  The  conditions 
which  surround  the  bricklayer  was  another  difficult  question,  which  the  Committee 
was  able  to  deal  with,  giving  information  as  to  various  countries.  Full  information 
in  respect  to  the  Australian  shipping  strike  was  required  and  collected  for  a  Fellow 
of  the  Institute,  and  the  possibilities  of  new  sources  of  Egyptian  asphaltum  (which 
is  not  Egyptian  at  all)  were  obtained  with  some  difficulty  and  suggested  to  an  inquirer. 
Various  subjects,  from  wireless  telephony  to  allegations  of  German  propaganda  ; 
and  from  matters  involving  correspondence  with  a  Swedish  scientist,  to  those 
necessitating  letters  to  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Tokio,  have  been  considered. 

The  lighter  side  has  also  had  its  share  in  the  many-faceted  activity  of  the  Trade 
and  Industry  Committee,  and  the  endeavour  to  trace  for  a  dignitary  of  the  Near 
East  the  film,  which  he  believed  portrayed  him  taking  part  in  a  London  ceremony 
of  some  importance,  lightened  with  some  entertainment  the  usually  prosaic  labours 
of  the  Committee's  office ;  nor  was  the  selection  of  an  authority,  competent  to  edit 
a  poster  so  that  it  should  not  offend  Chinese  susceptibilities,  altogether  devoid  of 
interest. 

The  foregoing  will  serve,  perhaps,  to  show  the  various  subjects  which  have  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  work  of  any  organisation  which  sets  out  to 
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reply  to  inquirers  from  the  seven  seas ;  and  will  perhaps  forward  the  object  with 
which,  frankly,  they  have  been  quoted,  of  giving  the  reader  confidence  in  submitting 
his  inquiry,  however  difficult  it  may  seem,  to  the  endeavours  of  the  Information 
Bureau. 


BRANCH   NEWS. 

BUENOS  AIRES. 

The  Local  Committee  of  this  Branch  recently  entertained  Mr.  H.  G.  Mackie,  C.B.E.r 
His  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul- General,  prior  to  his  departure  for  England  on  leave 
of  absence.  Mr.  Mackie  has  long  been  a  prominent  member  of  the  British  community 
of  Buenos  Aires,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  arduous  official  duties  gave  his  valuable  co- 
operation in  furthering  the  interests  of  the  local  Branch  of  the  Institute,  of  which 
he  was  the  Chairman.  The  work  of  Mr.  Mackie  on  behalf  of  the  Institute,  backed 
up  by  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  (Mr.  William  Warden) 
has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  strong  and  popular  Branch,  ever  ready  to  extend 
hospitality  to  visitors  to  the  Argentine,  and  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  philanthropic 
and  charitable  movements.  For  eight  years  Mr.  Mackie  has  occupied  the  office  of 
Consul-General,  and  his  departure  from  Buenos  Aires  has  evoked  expressions  of  regret 
from  all  sections  of  the  British  community. 

SHEFFIELD. 

The  Sheffield  Branch,  which  was  formally  inaugurated  as  recently  as  December  last, 
has  already  started  upon  what  promises  to  be  a  most  active  career.  By  arrangement 
with  the  authorities  of  the  Sheffield  University  a  meeting  was  held  on  February  6, 
when  Professor  K.  H.  Vickers,  who  holds  the  chair  of  Modern  History  at  Durham  University, 
gave  a  lecture  on  "  The  League  of  Nations  and  the  Concert  of  Europe."  Sir  Henry 
Hadow,  Chairman  of  the  Branch,  presided  on  the  occasion  and  the  meeting  was 
well  attended.  At  its  termination  a  meeting  of  the  local  Fellows  was  held,  when  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  that  Mr.  William  Clark  be  invited  to  be  the  representative 
of  the  Branch  on  the  Council  of  the  Institute  at  Headquarters.  The  success  of  the 
Branch  is  now  assured,  and  its  meetings  will  provide  opportunities  for  the  exchange 
of  views  with  visitors  from  Overseas  and  others.  The  Honorary  Secretary,  Captain 
D.  C.  Leng,  will  gladly  supply  any  information  regarding  the  Institute  and  its  activities 
to  those  who  may  wish  to  co-operate  in  the  great  work  which  it  was  founded  to 
promote. 

HANTS  AND  DORSET  BRANCH. 

It  has  already  been  announced  that  this  Branch  has  acquired  premises  of  its  own 
in  the  building  of  the  Bournemouth  Natural  History  Society,  Christchurch  Road. 
The  formal  opening  has  now  been  fixed  for  Wednesday,  March  10,  when  the  function 
will  take  the  form  of  a  "  House  Warming,"  and  the  occasion  will  be  utilised  to  hold 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Branch.  Any  Members  of  the  Institute,  who  may  be 
in  the  neighbourhood  on  that  date,  will  receive  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  Local 
Council,  which  is  so  ably  presided  over  by  Sir  Daniel  Morris.  It  is  worthy  of  mention 
that  the  expenses  incurred  in  furnishing  the  local  headquarters  have  been  wholly 
subscribed  by  the  Members  of  the  Branch.  Since  its  foundation  the  Branch  has 
shown  commendable  activity  in  the  organisation  of  meetings,  for  the  discussion  of 
subjects  of  imperial  interest. 

MANCHESTER. 

The  Travelling  Commissioner  visited  Manchester  last  month  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  Local  Committee  and  discussing  with  them  various  questions  affecting 
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2,OOO  -  YEAR  -  OLD  -  WISDOM 

"All  men,  when  prosperity  is  at  its  height,  ought 
then  chiefly  to  consider  within  themselves  in  what 
way  they  shall  endure  disaster." — TERENCE,  Phormio. 


The  wisdom  expressed  over  2,000 
years  ago  by  the  famous  old  Roman 
Poet  and  Dramatist  has  lost  none  of 
its  significance  to-day. 

Terence,  through  literary  ability,  rose 
from  the  position  of  Slave  to  be  one 
of  the  most  honoured  men  in  Rome. 
During  his  career  he  must  have 
experienced  poverty  and  probably 
adversity.  Hence  his  warning  to  the 
prosperous  ! 

Men  and  Women  to-day  in  the  height 
of  their  prosperity  should  give 
thought  to  this.  Business  now  good 
may  go  wrong.  Advancing  age  or 
illness  may  incapacitate  the  most 
willing  worker.  Uncontrollable  cir- 
cumstances may  place  the  one-time 
prosperous  in  a  condition  of  penury. 
But  the  man  (or  woman)  possessing 
an  adequate  endowment  assurance 
policy  can  face  1:he  future  with 
equanimity.  He  can  be  certain  of 


receiving  if  alive  a  capital  sum  at  the 
age  of  50  or  55  (which,  if  desired, 
could  then  be  commuted  into  an  as- 
sured income  for  life).  During  the 
whole  period  in  which  he  is  accumu- 
lating this  fund  for  his  retirement 
he  is  also  affording  provision  for  his 
wife  and  family.  Because,  should  he 
unfortunately  die  before  the  policy 
matures,  the  whole  capital  sum,  to- 
gether with  the  profits  due  to  that 
date,  would  be  paid  without  further 
liability  to  the  person  or  persons 
entitled  thereto. 

Endowment  assurance  is  recognised 
by  shrewd  business  men  and  women 
as  the  best  possible  investment.  If 
best  for  them,  it  must  be  good  for  you. 

'Particulars  of  this  sound  and  advan- 
tageous method  of  investment  can  be 
obtained  at  any  of  the  "British 
Dominions "  Branch  Offices,  or  from 
the  "  Life  "  Dept.,  32,  Moorgale  Street, 
London,  E.C.  2. 


HEAD   OFFICE:   BRITISH   DOMINIONS   HOUSE, 
ROYAL  EXCHANGE  AVENUE,  LONDON,  E.C.  3. 

ASSETS     EXCEED     £17,OOO,OOO. 
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the  future  of  the  Branch.  The  need  of  suitable  accommodation  has  long  been  felt,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  much  satisfaction  that,  thanks  to  the  co-operation  of  the  directors  of  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal,  quarters  will  be  provided  in  the  Canal  Company's  building,  con- 
veniently situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  To  the  regret  of  the  Committee  and  the 
Fellows  generally,  Mr.  W.  H.  Himbury  has  found  it  necessary  to  resign  the  office  of 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Branch.  His  services  have  been  invaluable,  and  his  loss  will 
be  keenly  felt,  but  it  is  hoped  the  Branch  will  continue  to  enjoy  his  active  support  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee.  His  successor  in  the  office  of  Honorary  Secretary  will  be 
Mr.  James  S.  McConechy. 

SUSSEX. 

The  first  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Sussex  Branch  was  held  at  Boyle  House, 
Hove,  on  Wednesday,  January  28,  when  Sir  George  Casson  Walker  presided  over  a 
large  attendance  of  the  Members.  The  report  dealt  with  the  period  covering  July 
1918  to  December  1919,  and  recorded  the  fact  that  on  December  31  last  the 
membership  consisted  of  228  Fellows  and  384  Associates,  making  a  total  of  612. 
The  activities  of  the  Branch,  during  what  may  be  termed  the  period  of  construction, 
were  necessarily  restricted,  but  a  lecture  was  given  in  the  Brighton  Art  Gallery,  on 
December  5,  1918,  by  Mr.  Edward  Salmon  on  "  The  Romance  of  Empire,"  and  during 
the  autumn  of  1919  three  lectures,  open  to  the  public,  were  given  in  the  Hove  Town 
Hall.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  second  series  of  lectures  to  be  given  in 
the  Hove  Town  Hall  during  the  next  few  months,  a.id  for  fortnightly  lectures  to  be 
delivered  in  the  Institute  Building,  to  Members  and  their  friends.  The  first  of  the 
latter  gatherings  was  held  on  January  29,  when  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  the  Institute,  delivered  an  address  on  "  The  Evolution  of  Empire." 

Alderman  A.  R.  Sargeant,  who  was  Mayor  of  Hove  from  1913  to  1919,  has  been 
elected  Chairman  of  the  local  Council  in  succession  to  Sir  George  Casson  Walker,  and 
Sir  Berry  Cusack  Smith,  Vice-Chairman.  The  Branch  is  situated  in  Third  Avenue, 
Hove,  where  Fellows  and  Associates  of  the  Institute,  visiting  that  popular  seaside 
resort,  will  receive  a  cordial  welcome. 

LEICESTERSHIRE, 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  members  of  this  County  Branch  will  be  held  during 
the  last  week  of  March,  when  steps  will  be  taken  to  increase  its  usefulness  and  to 
add  considerably  to  its  present  membership.  The  Headquarters  of  the  Branch  are 
in  the  Leicestershire  Club,  which  is  centrally  situated  in  the  Borough  of  Leicester. 

VANCOUVER  ISLAND  BRANCH. 

The  first  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Branch  was  held  in  Belmont  House,  Victoria,  on 
December  11,  when  the  following  Committee  was  elected  :  Eon.  Vice-President,  His  Honour 
the  Lieut. -Governor,  Colonel  E.  G.  Prior ;  President,  C.  T.  Cross,  Esq. ;  Vice-President, 
Hon.  D.  M.  Eberts,  K.C. ;  Hon.  Secretary-Treasurer,  Major  H.  W.  M.  Rolston ;  Major 
H.  B.  Tyrwhitt-Drake ;  S.  J.  ShaUcross,  Esq. ;  Captain  E.  D.  Clarke ;  F.  M.  Rattenbury, 
Esq. ;  Captain  W.  H.  Logan.  A  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  subsequently 
held  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  the  Constitution  and  By-laws  of  the  Branch.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  Branch  will  be  placed  on  a  firm  foundation  at  an  early  date, 
and  will  render  substantial  help  to  the  parent  organisation. 


HOUSE  AND  SOCIAL  COMMITTEE. 

THE  meeting  on  Thursday,  January  8,  was  of  an  exceptional  character,  as  it  was 
convened  to  hear  an  address  on  "The  Elizabethan  Sea  Kings  and  the  Struggle  with 
the  Dominion  of  Spain,"  by  Mr.  Denison  W.  Allport.  The  speaker  sketched  in  a 
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masterly  way  the  story  of  the  Sea  Kings  of  the  Elizabethan  era — Drake,  Frobisher 
Hawkins  and  others — whom  he  regarded  not  as  pirates  but  as  the  defenders  of  England 
against  the  predatory  power  of  Spain  and  as  the  pioneers  of  British -continental  and 
overseas  trade.  After  the  lecture,  Mr.  A.  P.  Poley,  who  presided,  gave  some  interesting 
historical  particulars  of  the  action  of  Philip  of  Spain,  in  his  treatment  of  England,  and 
endorsed  the  lecturer's  opinion,  as  to  the  character  and  services  to  their  country  of 
the  Sea  Kings.  The  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins  proposed  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Allport,. 
and  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  best  lecture  that  had  been  delivered  in  that 
room.  The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  James  Baker,  and  was  enthusiastically 
adopted  by  the  large  number  of  Fellows  and  their  friends  present. 

On  Thursday,  January  22,  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  who  had  recently  returned  from 
the  important  mission  to  the  United  States,  which  he  had  undertaken  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  gave  his  "  Impressions  of  America, 
its  People,  Industries  and  Works."  In  the  course  of  a  breezy  and  most  instructive 
address,  the  speaker  conducted  his  audience  to  New  York,  thence  to  Atlantic  City,. 
to  the  International  Congress  there,  which  he  had  been  commissioned  to  attend,  where 
he  met  English,  French  and  Italian  representatives,  and  over  three  thousand  leading 
merchants,  manufacturers,  bankers  and  other  commercial  men  of  America.  From 
Atlantic  City  he  took  his  audience  to  Philadelphia,  and  described  the  ship  building 
operations  on  Hog  Island  and  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  thence  to  Baltimore, 
which  is  spending  an  immense  amount  of  money  on  the  increase  of  its  port ;  next  to 
Washington,  with  a  glimpse  at  Congress  and  the  Senate,  to  Pittsburg  with  its  great 
steel  works,  to  Cincinnati,  where  the  playing  cards  are  made,  to  St.  Louis,  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  West,  to  Kansas  City,  the  centre  of  the  great  live-stock  interests, 
to  wonderful  Chicago,  the  largest  city  for  its  age  in  the  world,  to  Detroit,  where  Ford's 
immense  motor  works  are  located,  to  Cleveland,  the  original  home  of  the  Rockefellers, 
to  Akron  (Ohio),  the  rubber  manufacturing  centre,  in  whose  works  there  are  70,000 
employees,  to  Niagara,  whose  falls  supply  electric  energy  to  a  distance  of  170  miles, 
to  Buffalo  and  Rochester,  the  home  of  Eastman's  Kodak  Works,  and  to  Boston, 
where  soldiers  were  policing  the  city  and  evidence  was  afforded  of  the  attitude  of 
America  to  "  direct  action."  Thence  to  New  Haven  and  back  to  New  York.  During 
the  address  and  in  the  discussion  which  followed,  reference  was  made  to  a  "  dry " 
America,  and  some  striking  facts  were  elicited  aa  to  the  present  and  prospective 
aspect  of  that  much  debated  question.  Sir  George  R.  Parkin,  who  presided,  gave  it 
as  his  strong  opinion,  which  Mr,  Jenkins  confirmed,  that  America  would  remain  "  dry," 
not  for  sentimental  but  for  practical  reasons.  Sir  George  also  argued  forcibly,  that,  in 
the  industrial  competition  we  should  have  to  face  with  the  United  States,  we  must 
be  united  at  Home  and  in  the  Dominions,  and  by  increased  production  and  the 
adoption  of  improved  methods  must  do  all  we  can  to  maintain  our  supremacy  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  "  Efficiency  and  energy "  were,  he  considered,  the  great  needs 
of  our  times.  With  these,  the  Empire,  with  its  great  resources,  would  be  unassailable. 
Sir  Harry  Brittain,  in  expressing  his  concurrence  with  the  views  of  the  Speaker  and 
the  Chairman,  referred  to  the  honour  which  His  Majesty  had  recently  conferred  upon 
Sir  George  Parkin,  and  to  the  "  magnificent  effect "  of  the  visit  of  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  United  States.  He  strongly  favoured  trade  co-operation 
with  the  States,  and  the  encouragement  of  close  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
Hearty  votes  of  thanks  to  Speaker  and  Chairman  concluded  a  most  successful  meeting. 


N.B. — In  the  January  number  of  UNITED  EMPIRE,  in  the  report  of  the  discussion 
on  the  work  of  the  Institute,  held  on  November  20,  it  was  stated,  inadvertently,  that 
Captain  T.  Holmes  Wood  had  recommended  a  change  in  the  name  of  the  Institute. 
That  suggestion  was  actually  made  by  another  Fellow,  and  was  characterised  by  Captain 
Wood  as  immaterial. 
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ments to  divide  your  orders  amongst  as  many  assistants.  With  us  your  sales- 
man seas  everything  through  from  your  airtight  boxes  to  mosquito  boots.  He 
will  examine  everything  and  supervise  packing  for  shipment.  You  know  that 
you  are  being  well  looked  after  and  that  your  order  is  having  the  personal  and 
expert  attention  it  requires.  Result — Absolute  Satisfaction.  Call  or  write 
about  your  needs. 


ALL  GOODS  SUPPLIED  AT  LOWEST  CASH  PRICES. 
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EMPIRE   SOCIAL   CIRCLE. 

A  MEETING  in  connection  with  the  above  was  held  at  the  Institute  on  Thursday 
evening,  January  8,  at  which  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins  presided.  Among  those  present 
were  the  Hon.  E.  Lucas,  Agent-General  for  South  Australia,  Brigadier-General  Manley 
Sims,  Agent-General  for  Ontario,  and  a  number  of  other  representatives  of  the  various 
agencies  and  offices  actively  interested  in  the  Empire. 

Brigadier-General  Manley  Sims  gave  an  able  address  on  "  Some  Problems  of  the 
Empire,"  especially  dealing  with  the  question  of  an  Imperial  Parliament  which  he 
regarded  as  essential  to  the  solution  of  the  many  problems  we  have  to  face. 

There  was  an  interesting  and  animated  discussion  following  the  address,  in  which 
Major  Hely  Pounds,  Mr.  C.  H.  Chomley,  Mr.  James  Baker,  Mr.  H.  C.  Macfie  and  Sir 
Harry  Wilson  took  part.  The  discussion  was  adjourned  to  February  5,  when  among 
those  who  spoke  was  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Hunter,  the  new  Agent-General  for  Queensland, 
who  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  character  and  objects  of  the  Circle.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  March  4,  when  it  is  hoped  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood 
will  speak  on  "  The  Trade  of  the  Empire." 

The  object  of  the  Circle,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  is  to  bring  together  repre- 
sentatives of  the  High  Commissioners  and  Agents-Generals  Offices  and  the  various 
Shipping  and  Transport  Companies  and  Banks  for  the  purpose  ol  discussing  matters 
of  Imperial  interest  and  of  getting  to  know  each  other.  The  movement  promises  to- 
be  a  great  success. 

All  who  desire  to  join  the  Social  Circle  should  communicate  with  the  Hon. 
Secretaries  (Mr.  E.  T.  Scammell  and  Major  Pounds)  at  the  Institute. 


DONATIONS   TO   THE    NEW   PREMISES   AND   JUBILEE   FUND. 


EIGHTH  LIST. 


Previously  announced          , 
Lieut.  A.  Middenway  .         . 

W.  Miller,  Esq. 
N.  K.  Pearce,  Esq.     . 
Laurence  A.  Russell,  Esq.   . 
A.    C.    McGrotty,    Esq.    (second 
donation)  . 

Harold  G.  Watts,  Esq. 
Robert  Gray,  Esq. 
Dr.  J.  L.  Prain 
W.  D.  R.  Christie,  Esq. 
A.  W.  Garbutt,  Esq.  . 
H.  D.  Carver,  Esq. 
J.  K.  Morrison,  Esq.  . 
F.  G.  Pratt,  Esq. 
J.  R.  T.  Crampton,  Esq.      . 
W.  S.  Wetherell,  Esq. 
Pat  Boyle,  Esq. 
Captain  S.  A.  G.  Taylor 

E.  G.  Green,  Esq. 

F.  N.  Tucker,  Esq.     . 
Arthur  G.  Hicks,  Esq. 

R.  N.  Bland,  Esq.,  C.M.G. 
A.  J.  Dishman,  Esq.  .         . 

L.  Oliver,  Esq 

H.  E.  W.  Grant,  Esq.,  C.M.G. 


£ 

.  43,729 
3 


s.  d. 

14  6 

3  0 

1  0 
0  0 

2  0 


2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

5 

5 

0 

5 

5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

25 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

5 

5 

0 

2 

2 

e 

Robert  C.  Dickson,  Esq.  (of 
Sumatra)  .... 

Sir  Joseph  Outerbridge 

R.  0.  H.  Spence,  Esq.         .         . 

Charles  T.  Allen,  Esq. 

Maung  Tsoe  Maung,  Esq.,  T.P.S. 

B.  F.  Conigrave,  Esq. 

H.  S.  C.  G.  Beckett,  Esq.  (Erst 
donation)  .... 

Captain  H.  H.  Sandeman  (first 
donation)  .... 

S.  C.  Ambrose,  Esq.    . 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Sawyer 

R.  S.  D.  Goodwin,  Esq.  (in 
memoriam  of  his  nephews, 
2nd  Lt.  D.  J.  F.  Bradbury, 
•  Royal  Lancaster  Regt.,  killed 
in  action,  Nov.  15,  1916  ;  and 
Lt.  B.  W.  Goodwin,  South 
African  Regt.,  killed  in  action, 
Apr.  29,  1918) 

Commander  R.  Murray  Rumsey, 
R.N.,  I.S.O 


£    s.    d. 

10  o  a 

10    0    0 

i    i   a 

20    0    0 

10    0    0 

110 

500 

200 
1     1     0 

i    i   a 


550 
220 


£43,895    2     6 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE 


THE  Public  are  WARNED 
against  purchasing  Belsize 
Cars         WITHOUT 
THOROUGH  INSPECTION, 
as  we  find  that  several  of  our 
old  cars  have  been  altered  and 
offered  to  the  public    as    new 
1919-20  models  for  immediate 
delivery. 

Prices  have  been  asked  much  in 


excess  of  our  1920  List  prices, 
and  we  advise  all  prospective 
customers  to  verify  chassis 
numbers  and  particulars  of 
types. 

We  offer  the  co-operation  of  our 
staffs  in  Manchester  &  London 
to  assist  in  ascertaining  the 
identification  of  any  car  offered 
for  sale  as  a  new  car. 


BELSIZE  MOTORS  LTD.,  Clayton,  Manchester. 

London :  The  Belsize  London  Agency,  Ltd.,  2-3  Duke  St., 
St.  James's,  S.W.I.  Address  for  repairs  and  spare  parts: 
33,  Augustus  Street,  Cumberland  Market,  London,  N.W.l. 
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HOUSE  and  SOCIAL    COMMITTEE 

OF  THE 


THE    EMPIRE   AT   WAR   ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE 


A   History  of  Imperial    Co-operation  up  to 
and  including  the  Great  War 

Edited  by 
SIR  CHARLES  LUCAS,   K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

(Chairman  of  Council) 

'THE  ROYAL   COLONIAL   INSTITUTE  has  mads 

•*•  arrangements  with  the  Oxford  University  Press  for 
the  publication  of  a  standard  work  under  the  above  title, 
whicn  will  consist  of  six  volumes  (demy  octavo)  rangipg 
in  size  from  about  300  to  600  pages  and  fully  illustrated 
with  maps  and  plates. 

VOLUME  I  (300  pages)  will  contain  an  account  of  Imperial 
Co-operation  in  war  time  from  the  early  days  of  the  Empire 
down  to  August  4  1914.  inc  uding  the  participation  of  the  Colo- 
nies and  India  in  previous  Empire  Wars,  the  development  of 
the  Overs  :as  Forces  and  systems  of  Defence,  and  the  beginnings 
of  Imperial  co-orilinatijn  for  Defence  purposes. 

VOLUMK  II  (600  pages)  will  be  devot.  d  to  a  general  history  of 
the  Great  War,  with  special  reference  to  the  part  played  in  the 
various  naval  and  military  operations  by  the  Overseas  Forces 
of  the  Empire. 

VOLUMES  III  to  VI  inclusive  will  be  separate  histories  of  all 
the  activities  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire — the  Self- 
Governing  Dominions,  India,  the  Colonies,  the  Dependencies 
and  the  P  electorates— during  the  years  of  the  Great  War,  in- 
cluding military  efforts,  po  itical  measures  and  conditions 
finances,  gifts  in  money  and  kind  and  so  foith.  These  volumes 
will  be  allotted  as  follows  :— 

Vol.  Ill  (400  pages).     Canada,  Newfoundland,  West  Indies- 

Vol.  IV  '400  pages/.     Australia,  New  Zealand,  Pacific  Islands. 

Vol.  V  (400  pages).     South.  East  and  West  Africa. 

VOL.  VI   (50)  pages).     India,  Egypt  and    the  budan,  and  the 
Crown  Colonies  other  than  those  already  nam^d. 
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On  the  second  and  fourth  Thursdays 

each  month,  meetings  are  held  in  the 

Smoking  Room  under  the  auspices  of 

the  above  Committee. 

NEXT  MEETING  MARCH  llth. 

Hon.  Sec. :   E.  T.  SCAMMELL 

EMPIRE  •  SOCIAL  -  CIRCLE 

of  the 

ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE 

OBJECTS 

For  Social  Intercourse  and  the  Informal  Discussion 
of  Empire  Topics. 
MEMBERSHIP 

Open    to   all  who,  Officially  or    Commercially,  are 

actively    interested    in    the    Empire.       Fee    5j.    for 

Session — January  to  July. 

MEETINGS 

The  first  Thursday  in  the  month,  at  7.30  for  8  p.m. 

Discussion  8  to9. 1 5.    Light  Refreshments  9. 1 5  to  1 0. 

N.B.     Applications  for  membership  should  be  made  to  the 

Hon.  Secretaries  or  Treasurer  of  Circle. 
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OBITUARY. 

MR.  JOSEPH  S.  O'HALLORAN,  C.M.G. 

To  the  great  regret  of  his  many  friends,  both  at  Home  and  Overseas,  Mr.  J.  S.  O'Halloran 
<iied  at  Cheltenham  on  January  25  last,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight.  He  was  born  in 
Adelaide,  South  Australia,  on  March  29,  1842,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  Captain  W.  L. 
O'Halloran,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  South  Australia.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  entered  the  Civil  Service  of  South  Australia,  as  clerk  in  the  Audit  Office,  and  was 
subsequently  promoted  to  the  Clerkship  of  the  Legislative  Council.  In  1871  he  came 
to  England.  Hi  a  official  connection  with  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  began  in  1881, 
when  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  and,  two  years  later,  was  promoted  to  the 
Secretaryship,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1909.  He  continued,  however,  to  take  a 
keen  interest  in  the  work  and  development  of  the  Institute  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  was  always  accorded  a  warm  welcome,  when  visiting  the  Institute,  from 
those  who  retained  happy  recollections  of  the  good  work  he  performed  for  a  period 
of  twenty-eight  years,  as  well  as  from  his  former  colleagues  on  the  staff.  Mr.  O'Halloran 
was  married  in  1886  to  Alice  Mary,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Simpson,  of  Ridge 
Park,  Adelaide.  A  wreath  bearing  a  suitable  inscription  was  sent  on  behalf  of  the  Council 
to  Mrs  O'Halloran,  coupled  with  a  letter  expressing  their  sympathy  in  her  bereavement. 

THE  HON.  H.  B.  T.  STRANGWAYS. 

The  Hon.  H.  B.  T.  Strangways  died  on  February  11,  in  his  eighty-eighth  year.  He 
was  the  last  survivor  of  the  South  Australian  Parliament  elected  under  the  1856  Con- 
stitution. He  was  distinguished  in  the  public  service  of  the  Colony,  among  the  achieve- 
ments to  his  credit  being  the  overland  telegraph  from  Adelaide  to  Port  Darwin.  Several 
places  in  South  Australia  are  named  after  him.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  always  took  keen  interest  in  its  progress  and  proceedings. 
His  portrait  was  published  among  those  of  Past  and  Present  members  of  the  Institute  in 
December,  1918. 

SIB  JAMES  A.  GRANT,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.C.S. 

Sir  James  Alexander  Grant,  K.C.M.G.,  who  died  at  Ottawa  on  February  7,  aged 
eighty -nine,  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  doctor  to  enter  the  Dominion 
Parliament,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1865  as  a  supporter  of  Sir  John  Macdonald. 
He  was  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  at  Ottawa  in  1869  and  of  the  Dominion 
Medical  Association  in  1872.  He  was  physician  to  successive  Governors-General  from 
Lord  Monck  to  Earl  Grey,  and  was  made  K.C.M.G.  in  1887  in  recognition  of  his 
services  to  Princess  Louise.  His  interests  were  widely  varied,  but  he  was  primarily  a 
great  Canadian,  taking  pride  in  Canada's  part  in  the  Empire. 

CAPTAIN  L.  J.  BEIRNE. 

Captain  L.  J.  Beirne  of  the  1st  Battn.  Essex  Regt.  was  born  at  Boyle,  co.  Roscommon, 
Ireland,  in  1874.  He  served  in  the  South  African  War  on  the  staff  of  General  Sir 
J.  G.  Maxwell.  Taken  over  by  the  Civil  Administration  of  the  Transvaal  at  the  end 
of  the  War,  he  held  various  important  positions  until  1912,  when  he  resigned  and 
returned  to  England,  where  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  War  he  rejoined  his 
old  regiment  (the  Essex)  and  served  with  the  famous  29th  Division  in  Galh'poli. 
Later  he  went  to  France,  and  was  badly  wounded  at  Thiepval  in  1916.  After  twelve 
months  under  hospital  treatment  he  retired  from  the  Service,  and  was  appointed 
head  of  the  Intelligence  Department  of  the  Federation  of  British  Industries.  But 
he  never  entirely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  wound,  and  he  died  in  hospital 
on  January  27.  For  a  short  time  he  capably  filled  the  positions  of  acting  Librarian  and 
acting  Secretary  of  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  of  the  Institute. 
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filler 


Motor 
Carriages 


with  the  Daimler  Sleeve- Valve  Engine 

FOR   years  a  Daimler  will  maintain  its  full  power  with   less 
attention   than  that  required  for   any  other  type  of  engine. 
There  are  no  valves  to  grind,  no  springs  to  renew,  no  tappets 
to  adjust,  no  loss  of   compression,  and  always  that  silence  which 
denotes    perfection    of    engineering    and    a   minimum    of    wear, 

The  superiority  of  a  Daimler  is  known  to  every  user. 

The  Daimler   Company,  Ltd.,  Coventry 


Lowest  cost 


per  mile 


CYCLE 
MOTOR  CYCLE    j 
MOTOR    CAR    j 
&  SOLID  BAND    I 
-.J 


Buoyancy,  speed  and 
long  mileage  are  regular 
features  of  all  Bates  tyres. 
Skilfully  made  from  the 
pick  of  the  best  materials 
in  the  world.  Real 
rubber!  That's  the 
secret  of  the  popularity 
of  Bates.  You  buy 
Bates  —  they're  better ! 

Write  for  our  free  booklet 
and  address  of  your 
nearest  agent. 

W.&  A.  BATES  LTD. 

ST.  MARY'S  MILLS, 
LEICESTER.    ENGLAND. 


187  NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 

LIEUT.  -COLONEL  J.  D.  CKAWFORD. 

A  well-loved  figure  in  Montreal  disappeared  in  Lieut. -Colonel  J.  D.  Crawford,  who 
died  on  January  17,  aged  eighty-four.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Montreal  Stock  Exchange,  and  commanded  the  5th  Royal  Scots  when  the  regiment 
was  re-established  in  the  seventies.  He  was  active  in  the  scientific  and  sporting  move- 
ments of  Montreal,  and  when  the  War  broke  out  offered  his  services  in  any  capacity, 
notwithstanding  his  years.  Three  of  his  grandsons  fought  in  the  War. 


NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 

THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED  : 

Resident  Fellows  (19) : 

Hon.  Arthur  Bailey,  W.  Bullock,  F.R.G.S.,  C.  H.  Carpenter,  O.B.E.,  Earl  of  Cork  and 
Orrery,  L.  F.  Davidson,  Major-Gen.  Sir  John  Fowler,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  D.S.O.,  S.  L. 
Fumise,  Vice- Admiral  Alfred  E.  A.  Grant,  W.  H.  Hewitt,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  A.R.C.S.,  John 
Nivison,  D.  T.  Timins,  O.B.E.,  M.A.,  F.  J.  Wylie. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— Herbert  V.  M.  Cotes. 

CAMBRIDGE.— A  W.  Milholland,  H.  C.  Pierce. 

SUSSEX.  —  Alfred  Fox,  Sir  John  L.  Otter,  Copt.  A.  B.   Wales,  Capt.  A.  E.   Winton. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  (149) : 

AUSTRALIA.  —  L.  M.  Harvey  (Adelaide),  G.  B.  Hewer  (Sydney),  G.  F.  Hewer 
(Wingham),  H.  B.  Jackson  (Perth),  Capt.  G.  S.  Kingsell  (Sydney),  A.  0.  Neville  (Perth), 
Major  F.  K.  Officer  (Melbourne),  R.  W.  Standish  (Sydney),  A.  F.  Wreford  (Perth), 

A.  T.  Wreford  (Perth). 

CANADA.— -John   W.  Hobday  (Toronto),  F.  8.  Parsons  (Toronto). 

NEW  ZEALAND.— -F.  Hayter   (Burke's  Pass),   H.   Lighlband  (Christchurch). 

SOUTH  AFRICA.  —  A.  P.  Everitt  (King  William's  Town),  E.  C.  Everitt  (King 
William's  Town),  Capt.  Laurie  MacCulloch  (Durban),  John  Mowlem  (King  William's 
Town),  A.  H.  Southed  (Pretoria).  BAHAMAS.  —  ,/.  M.  S.  Yates.  BARBADOS.— 
J.  D.  Chandler,  E.  T.  Cox.  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA.  —  F.  G.  N.  Alexander  (Kericho), 
C.  W.  Allen  (Nakuru),  W.  C.  Allen  (Nairobi),  M.  L.  Anderson  (Nairobi),  J.  A.  Angus 
(Nairobi),  A.  C.  Anstey  (Nairobi),  Henry  Armstrong  (Nairobi),  Major  S.  Armstrong 
(N.  Kenia),  G.  W.  Arnell  (Nairobi),  A.  E.  Ashmead  (Nairobi),  C.  K.  D.  Scales  (Nairobi), 
J.  H.  Day  Beaks  (Naivasha),  G.  J.  Beech  (Nairobi),  E.  W.  Bennett  (Kericho),  E.  B. 
Sevan  (Nairobi),  Major  A.  Braithwaite  (Nairobi) ,  J.  F.  Butter  (Eldoret),  H.  Cane 
(Limaru),  W.  J.  Carter  (Mombasa),  A.  R.  A.  Cartwright  (Njoro),  R.  A.  Clutterbuck 
(Njoro),  Lt.-Col.  R.  P.  Cottings-Wells,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O.  (Kiambu),  H.  C.  Coltart  (Njoro), 
F.  J.  Cousin  (Nairobi),  G.  Crawford  (Nakuru),  Capt.  H.  M.  Crofts  (Eldoret),  D.  Darling 
(Nairobi),  J.  S.  Davis  (Nyeri),  C.  C.  Dawson  (Chania  Bridge),  C.  N.  Day  (Nairobi), 
C.  M.  Dobbs  (KericJio),  A.  F.  Duder  (Nakuru),  W.  Eardley  (Kericho),  Capt.  H.  Eckstein 
(Nairobi),  E.  P.  Evans  (Nairobi),  G.  Fletcher  (Nairobi),  W.  H.  Furlonger  (Nairobi). 

B.  G.  Gascoigne  (Nairobi),  Major  L.  Gascoigne,  D.S.O.  (Nairobi),    W.  M.  G.  Guinness, 
B.A.,  M.D.  (Kericho),  K.  L.   Hardy  (Nzoya),  E.   C.  Harrison  (Nairobi),  E.  L.  Healey- 
Tutt   (Uasin   Gishu),   J.    G.   Hewett   (Nairobi),   S.    0.    V.   Hodge   (Nairobi),    W.    Hogarth 
(Kericho),  R.  Holmes  (Nakuru),  H.  Izard  (Nairobi),   W.  Kearney  (Nairobi),  Major  R.  L. 
Kennedy  (Nakuru),  H.  Kettles-Roy  (Nairobi),  L.  F.  King  (Nairobi),  R.  S.  King  (Nyeri), 
L.  E.  Laurence  (Fort  Ternan),  Major-Gen.  K.  E.  Lean,  C.S.  (Nakuru),   W.  A.  McClelland 
(Nairobi),  R.  McGeorge  (Nairobi),  Major  A.  C.  E.  Marsh  (Nakuru),  Colonel  A.    Masters, 
C.B.  (Nairobi),  J.  F.  Parker  (Chania  Bridge),  D.  P.  Petrie  (Njoro),  P.  W.  Pitt  (Eldoret), 
R.  H.  Pringle  (Nakuru),  R.  H.  P.  Ranger  (Nairobi),  N.  L.  Richards  (Eldoret),   W.    H. 
Ridge    (Nairobi),    F.    J.    Roberts   (Nairobi),    F.    C.    Shaw   (Ulu),    Capt.   A.    G.     Southby 
(Kericho),    R.    Southby    (Kericho),    Capt.    F.    W.     Stringer    (Nakuru),    J.     R.     S.    Stuart 
(Nairobi),    J.    W.    Tait    (Eldoret),    W.    P.    Todd    (Nairobi),    P.    D.    Townsend    (Eldoret), 
E.  J.  Tyack  (Nyeri),  P.  C.   White  (Nairobi),  F.  D.   Wilkinson,  M.C.  (Lumbwa),    H.  J. 
Wisdom    (Nakuru),    L.    A.    Wisdom    (Nakuru),    N.     C.     Yonge     (Kericho).     CYPRUS.— 
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Getting  Back  &  Looking  Forward 

Export  Licences  are  being  granted 
and  we  are   now    able   to   offer 

COMPOUND  FERTILIZERS 

with 

AMMONIA 

PHOSPHATES 

POTASH     .  | 

to  meet  Planters'    requirements   until  supplies  of  our  Dissolved 
(soluble)   Guano  and  Raw  Peruvian  Guano  are  again  available. 

........-,.,.,«,. ,„. fi3 

0 

The  Anglo-Continental  Guano  Works,  Ltd. 

Dock  House,  Billiter   Street,  London,  E.G.  3 


The  above  is  a  copy  of  an 

envelope  which  contained 

the  following 

LETTER. 

Dear  Sirs, 

I  am  writing  this  to  thank 
you  for  the  trouble  you  took 
in,  getting  my  Uniform  off 
last  week  ;  it  arrived  in 
ample  time,  and  was  in 
every  way  satisfactory.  I  am 
much  obliged. 

Yours  faithfully, 

• Major, 

R.A.F. 


We  leave  clothing  to  ready-for-wear  shops.  We  are 
practical  Tailors  who  dress  our  customers,  and  depend 
upon  their  introduction  and  recommendation.  Come  to 
us  and  we  will  give  you  good  cut  1  good  workmanship ! 
and  good  materials ! 


For  Town!  Sport!  and  Travel! 

ROSS,   TAILORS 

AND 

BREECHES  MAKERS 

Outfitters  and  Shirt  Tailors 
22  George  St.,  Hanover  Sq. 

LONDON,  W.  1     ::     And  EXETER 


'Phone 


1312  Mayfair 


All  through  the  late  war  the  high  standard  of  their  Pure 
Wool  Waterproofed  Cloths,  as  exemplified  in  the  "  Ports- 
mouth "  and  "  Roscut "  Coats  for  Sport  and  TraveJ 
whose  reputation  is  world  wide,  was  maintained- 
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F.  N.  Houry  (Limassol),  0.  L.  Houry  (Limassol),  N.  Houry  (Limassol).  FEDERATED 
MALAY  STATES.  —  E.  8.  Biddlecombe  (Negri  Sembilan),  H.  T.  A.  Biddlecombe  (Port 
Swettenham),  H.  W.  Reid  (Perak),  E.  Vernon  (Perak).  GAMBIA.  —  T.  F.  O.  Mayer 
(Bathurst).  GOLD  COAST  COLONY.  —  Capt.  J.  R.  Braddick,  M.C.  (Half  Assinie). 
INDIA. —  Viscount  Tamworth  (Karachi),  Colonel  J.  K.  Tod,  C.M.G.  (Bombay).  MAURITIUS. 
— Commdr.  0.  A.  de  L.  Cowin  (Beau  Bassin).  NIGERIA.  —  D.  H.  Robertson  (Kaduna), 
O.  H.  Robinson  (Warri).  NYASALAND.— Capt.  E.  K.  Borthivick,  D.S.O.,  M.C.  (Luchenza), 
C.  H.  Wade  (Zomba).  RHODESIA.— H.  L.  Baxendale  (Mazabuka),  J.  R.  W.  Digby  (Gatooma), 
W.  H.  Fisher  (Kalene  Hill),  C.  C.  Townsend  (Salisbury),  R.  B.  Millar  (Salisbury),  L.  T. 
Tracey  (Salisbury),  R.  S.  Twigg  (Salisbury),  Lt.-Commr.  A.  E.  Wainwright,  D.S.O.  STRAITS 
SETTLEMENTS. — Hon.  Mr.  Justice  F.  Barrett- Lennard  (Singapore),  J.  C.  Shaw  (Singa- 
pore), E.  J.  B.  Watson  (Singapore).  TANGANYIKA.  —  L.  R.  Cooke  (Songea),  W.  B. 
Lloyd  (Dar-es-Salaam),  R.  Napier-Clark  (Dar-es- Salaam).  UGANDA.  —  W.  M.  Carnie 
(Jinja),  Capt.  W.  Graham  (Jinja),  J.  E.  Lawson  Walton  (Mubendi),  W.  W.  Younger 
(Fort  Portal).  CHINA.  —  C.  H.  Brangwin  (Swatow).  GERMANY.  —  Capt.  T.  Robbins, 
M.C.  (Berlin).  HOLLAND.  —  V.  R.  Los  (The  Hague).  ITALY.—  C.  L.  K.  Wright 
(Genoa).  PORTO  RICO.  —  8.  J.  Cannicott  (San  Juan).  UNITED  STATES.  —  P.  A. 
Beren  (Chicago),  J.  Keddie  (Winnetka),  R.  H.  Parry  (Chicago),  R.  H.  Parry,  Jun. 
(Chicago).  ARGENTINE.— L.  Freeth  (Mendoza).  UNATTACHED  TO  ANY  COLONY.— Capt. 
W.  C.  Collins,  J.  Alex,  de  Cruez. 

Associates  (18) : 

Mrs.  E.  L.  M.  Atlee,  Mrs.  F.  Bright-Williams  (Nyeri),  Mrs.  L.  F.  Goldsmid,  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Moseley,  Mrs.  B.  C.  Reuss  (Sydney),  Mrs.  Alan  Thompson  (Karura). 

BOURNEMOUTH.— Mrs.  H.  Moorhead  (Boscombe). 

SUSSEX.  —  Mrs.  M.  G.  Burkigh,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Clarke,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Collins,  Mrs. 
A.  8.  Fermistone,  Mrs.  B.  Hallett,  Mrs.  F.  Heddk,  Miss  E.  E.  Matthey,  Miss  E.  F. 
Matthey,  Mrs.  A.  C.  More,  Miss  C.  Nichols,  Mrs.  B.  E.  Toomer. 

Bristol  Branch  Associates  (28) : 

Miss  L.  Andrew,  8.  F.  Andrews,  Mrs.  8.  F.  Andrews,  Mrs.  A.  Burrow,  Lt.-Col.  J.  B. 
Butler,  D.L.,  Miss  E.  G.  Clapham,  Mrs.  Coe,  Mrs.  8.  Crealy,  Capt.  A.  J.  T.  Dutson, 
Mrs.  A.  Edwards,  Mrs.  K.  Givynn,  Lady  Knollys,  F.  Lambert,  T.  L.  Lane,  Mrs.  T.  L. 
Lane,  G.  Lawson,  Mrs.  M.  Mole,  H.  G.  Nutt,  Miss  N.  K.  M.  Read,  Alfred  J.  Rees, 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Rees,  Mrs.  H.  Skewes,  Mrs.  F.  Scutt,  Major  8.  G.  Simpson,  M.A.,  Miss  E. 
Stockfish,  J.  J.  B.  Vicary,  Mrs.  L.  Walker,  Miss  M.  E.  Winterton. 


OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates   are  noted  with  regret : 

F.  E.  Turner,  J.  P.  De  Villiera,  W.  King  Fraser,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Plunket,  G.C.M.G., 
K.C.V.O.,  K.B.E.,  Z.  A.  Lash,  K.C.,  LL.D.,  J.  S.  O'Halloran,  C.M.G.,  Capt.  L.  J. 
Beirne,  Edward  Pope,  Major  Walter  A.  Burn,  G.  R.  Colbourne,  R.N.R.,  Kaid  Sir 
Harry  Maclean,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  James  Grant,  M.D.,  K.C.M.G.,  Charles  L.  Shainwald, 
E.  Aubrey  Hart,  Robert  Brown,  Lt.-Col.  J.  D.  Crawford,  Hon.  H.  B.  T.  Strangways, 
W.  Oswald  Gilchrist,  E.  A.  Brunner,  Hon.  A.  F.  Goodridge,  Wm.  Speers. 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE  FIFTY-SECOND  SESSION,  1920. 

The  following  Addresses  and  Papers  have  already  been  arranged,  and  the  Meetings 
will  be  held  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster : 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  9,  at  8  p.m. — "Universities  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States,"  by 
A.  E.  SHIPLEY,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  Master  of  Christ  College,  formerly  Vice-Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  23,  at  3.30  p.m.—"  Through  the  North-West  of  Australia,"  by  A.  0. 
NEVILLE. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  27,  at  3.30  p.m.—"  The  Conservation  of  the  Wild  Life  of  Canada," 
by  C.  GORDON  HEWITT,  D.Sc. 


Advertisements. 
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THOMAS  LOCKER  &  CO. 


WARRINGTON,  ENGLAND. 


LTD. 


WIRECLOTH  MANUFACTURERS  AND  METAL 

PERFORATORS 


"DOUBLE-LOCKED" 
BRAND 


SPECIALISTS 
In  all  descriptions  of 
Woven  Wire  and  per- 
forated Metal  Screens? 


LOW  &  BONAR,  Limited 


DUNDEE, 

SCOTLAND. 

Speciality  .• 

Patent  Elastic 

Fibre-lined    Cotton 

Bags,  Jute  Bags, 

Wool  Packs,  &c. 

Patents  No.  4,4046 

and  No.  18,072. 
Securing   absolute 
purity  of  contents. 


Gable  Address  :  "  Lobo, 
Dundee." 

Codes  used:  A. B.C.,  4th  and 

5th  Editions,  Al,  Lieber  and 

Bentley's. 


Damp-proof  Bags, 
Wate  r-  p  roof  Ba  gs. 
Fire-proof  Bags,  &c. 

Shippers  of  all 

classes  of  Jute  and 

Linen  Fabrics. 


. 


, - 


Manufacturers  of  SACKS  and  BAGS  of  LINEN,  COTTON,  and  JUTE  for  ail  purposes ;  alM 
of  WATERPROOF  CANVAS  TARPAULINS,  specially  prepared  for  different  climates. 
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PAYMENT  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Ride  20. — All  subscriptions  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  January  1  in  each  year. 
Ride   21. — No   Fellow   shall   be   entitled    to   vote,    or   enjoy   any   other   privilege    of 
the  Institute,  so  long  as  his  subscription  shall  be  in  arrear. 

Fellows  and  Associates  are  therefore  reminded  that  the  Journal  ceases  to  be 
forwarded  when  subscriptions  are  in  arrear  for  over  six  months  by  Resident 
Fellows,  and  over  twelve  months  by  Non-Resident  Fellows.  The  easiest  method  of 
paying  the  annual  subscriptions  is  by  standing  order  on  a  banker  or  agent.  Printed 
forms  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

For  the  convenience  of  Fellows,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  subscriptions 
can  be  paid  into  any  branch  of  the  following  banks :  Africa. — African  Banking  Corpora- 
tion, National  Bank  of  India,  Bank  of  British  West  Africa,  National  Bank  of  South 
Africa,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa.  Argentine.  —  The  British  Bank  of  South 
America  will  accept  subscriptions  at  $11  fixed  exchange  for  £1  1*.  Australia. — Com- 
mercial Bank  of  Sydney,  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia,  and  Australian  Bank  of 
Commerce  (New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  only).  Canada. — Bank  of  Montreal, 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Dominion  Bank,  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Union  Bank 
of  Canada.  Ceylon,  China,  Hong  Kong,  Malay  States,  and  Straits  Settlements. — Chartered 
Bank  of  India,  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  National  Bank  of  India.  West  Africa. 
— Bank  of  British  West  Africa  and  Colonial  Bank.  West  Indies. — Colonial  Bank. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  FELLOWS. 

Messrs.  Maull  &  Fox,  of  187,  Piccadilly,  London,  W.  1,  are  the  official  photographers  to 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

LIST  OF  FELLOWS  AND   ASSOCIATES. 

The  list  of  Fellows  for  1919,  corrected  to  September  30,  is  now  ready,  and  copies  can 
be  obtained  at  2s.  6d.  each. 

ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES   OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Argentine.—  H.  G.  A.  Mackie,  C.B.E.,  A.  W.  Towse,  Philip  H.  Straw.  Brazil.— 
John  A.  Davy,  H.  Stuart  Turner.  British  East  Africa.— W.  McGregor  Ross,  Lt.-Col.  0.  F. 
Watkins,  O.B.E.,  D.S.O.  Canada.— -.F.  Cranddl.  Federated  Malay  States.—!1.  Gordon  Croal, 

A.  J.  Dishman,   Dr.   W.   J.   Dixon,  K.   M.   Grist.    India.—  E.  E.  English.    Nyasaland.— 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Nyasaland,  A.  Jay  Williams.    Rhodesia.— C.  Dewhurst.    Straits  Settlements. 
—  George   Hardman,   James  Mairs.     Sumatra.  —  R.  C.  Dickson.     United  States.  —  H.   F. 
Parker.     Uruguay.  —  C.   W.  Bayne,  C.B.E.     West  Africa.— A  W.  Cardinall,  A.  V.  Farrow, 
G.  H.  B.  Mercer,  Dr.  B.  Moiser.    Zanzibar.— P.  Shearman  Turner. 

DEPARTURES. 

Aden.— A.  G.  Finnimore.  Argentine.  —  J.  M.  Denovan,  C.  E.  W.  Duley,  Colonel 
t'  ,?•«  Truman>  G.B.E.  Australia.— #.  Shirley  Chapman,  C.  W.  Russett  Brazil  — 
E.  G .Paton.  British  East  Africa.  -  S.  F.  Deck,  G.  E.  L.  Hancock,  Capt.  H.  Hutchinson, 
5  £'•  £'. J'  Madean>  A-  Madden,  Walter  W.  Ridout,  P.  E.  Wolffe.  British  Guiana  — 

B.  H.    Gamfort.      Burma.  —  Richard  Smith.     Canada.— Major   E.   L.    Calverky,   Lt.-Col. 

ZL?  fT"S.,a  Wn  VilSn'  FaUdand  Islands-  ~  R'  B-  Basdey-  Federa*ed  Malay 
States. -A  8.  Bailey,  C.  L.  Chapman,  R.  J.  B.  Clayton.  Grenada.  —  fl.  C.  Otway. 

^SSrlff0!**'*0'  T,ayl^'  H°Dg  K™S—H-  E.  Goldsmith.  Mauritius.  -  W.  P. 
Mbels  The  Rt.  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Mauritius.  New  Zealand.  —  Captain  A.  McLean. 
Nyasaland.  -  A.  D  Easterbrook,  W.  J.  Roper.  Rhodesia.  -  H.  L.  Goodhart.  Serbia.- 
Major  C.  Hardwicke.  Solomon  Islands.- tf.  B.  Hitt.  South  Africa.  -  Julian  Addison, 

KT  vT'  Q  tn  *>  H° o',  8ir  Charhs  P'  Crewe>  K-C-M.O.,  C.B.,  Sir  Percy  Fitzpatrick, 
K.LM.U.  Sir  H.  Ross  Skinner,  H.  L.  Sumner,  Lt.-Col.  Benjamin  Young.  South-West 
Africa.  -Captain  J.  D.  Shand.  Straits  Settlements.-^  W.  L.  Tottenham.  Switzerland.- 
P.  Harman  Mitts.  Tanganyika.— H.  H.  Alsop,  S.  S.  Dams,  C.M.G.  Uganda.  —  ^.  E. 
W°J  UL  TK  Lv'C°l  7'  S'  St0n0r'  WeSt  Africa'-£-  Bdmar,  A.  J.  Dolman, 
J.'H  Writers'.  '  ^  H'  T'  MaTCh>  J"  E*  SpitZer>  Oe°- 

PHHte*  by  StxttiraxxxU,  Ballantyne  &  Co.  LU..  Colchctier,  London  and  Bton. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES   AND   COMMENTS. 

A  coup  d'etat  in  Germany,  and  the  occupation  of  Constantinople  by 
Allied  forces  under  British  command,  are  the  outstanding  events  of 

March  in  Europe.  Dr.  Kapp  and  General  von  Liittwitz 
Action  and  geem  to  tave  caug]lt  president  Ebert  a"nd  Herr  Noske,  the 
Reaction.  ,  ,  ,  ^  _, 

supposed  strong  man  of  the  Bauer  Government,  napping. 

The  Government  fled,  and  for  five  days  Dr.  Kapp  was  in  possession 
of  Berlin.  It  was  believed  that  the  movement  was  monarchist ;  it 
certainly  was  Prussian  ;  it  was  countered  by  a  general  strike,  and  blood 
was  shed  in  Berlin  and  other  cities.  The  abortive  revolution  lasted 
just  long  enough  to  call  Spartacist  forces  into  play,  and  Germany  is 
faced  with  fresh  chaos  needing  careful  handling,  if  sheer  Bolshevism 
is  not  to  be  the  outcome.  Delay  in  settling  constitutional  questions 
by  the  Ebert-Bauer-Noske  regime  was  the  excuse  put  forward  by 
Dr.  Kapp ;  delay  in  making  peace  is  said  to  be  accountable  for 
the  Turks'  recovery  of  their  old  spirit  of  recalcitrance.  Lord  Curzon 
and  M.  Andre  Tardieu — both  more  in  sorro  v  than  in  anger — attribute 
many  of  the  difficulties  of  Europe  to  American  delays,  thus  making 
precisely  the  same  complaint  of  American  diplomacy  that  Admiral 
Sims  has  been  making  of  American  methods  in  warfare.  What- 
ever the  explanation,  events  in  Cilicia  rendered  it  necessary  for 
the  Allies  to  act,  and  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Turks  that  cessation  of 
the  massacres  in  Armenia  is  a  condition  of  their  remaining  in  possession 
of  Constantinople.  The  French  are  having  trouble  in  Syria,  which  is 
also  attributed  to  Constantinople.  The  Emir  Feisul  has  been  pro- 
claimed King  of  Syria.  How  far  his  acceptance  of  the  crown  is  com- 
patible >vith  his  engagements  hilst  in  Europe,  is  uncertain.  Paris  has 
misgivings. 

N 
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THE  American  Senate,  having  adopted  so  many  reservations  to 
the  Peace  Treaty,  including  one  specifically  objecting  to  the  votes  of 
the  British  Dominions  in  the  League  of  Nations,  ended 
The  U.S.  A.      ^g  jong  dekate  by  rejecting  the  Treaty  altogether. 
^     .   f  The  Senators  have  not  taken  either  of  the  courses  sug- 

gested by  the  President — to  enter  the  League  seriously, 
or  to  retire  gracefully.  Feeling  is  general  that  President  Wilson  has 
brought  much  of  the  trouble  on  his  own  head.  He  advocates  democracy 
and  acts  autocratically.  America,  at  any  rate  pending  the  Presi- 
dential Election,  is  profoundly  unwilling  to  give  up  the  detached  role 
in  international  affairs,  and  Mr.  Wilson  proposes  no  compromise.  The 
Senate's  appeal  has,  unfortunately,  not  been  wholly  to  reason.  Its 
refusal  to  agree  to  the  claims  of  the  British  Dominions,  in  conformity 
with  their  new  national  status,  sprang  either  from  prejudice  or  from  a 
desire  to  embarrass  the  President.  That  status  was  consecrated  on  the 
battlefield,  confirmed  by  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
will  receive  yet  further  recognition  in  the  reported  decision  to  appoint 
a  Canadian  Ambassador  to  Washington,  who  will  be  second  only  to  the 
British  Ambassador.  It  is  a  stroke  of  irony  that  the  United  States 
should  be  the  first  to  receive  a  Dominion  Ambassador.  The  inter- 
national and  Imperial  position  of  the  Dominions  opens  up  many 
avenues  for  thought  and  discussion,  some  of  which  are  indicated  in 
the  March  Number  of  the  Round  Table,  some  by  Captain  Richard  Jebb 
in  his  article  "  Conference  or  Cabinet  ?  "  of  which  the  first  part  appears 
in  this  issue  of  UNITED  EMPIRE.  Empire  Problems  lose  none  of  their 
interest,  practical  or  speculative. 


SIR  AUCKLAND  OEDDES  has  been  appointed  British  Ambassador  at 

Washington.    McGilTs  loss  is  the  Empire's  larger  gain.    He  would  have 

made  an  excellent  President  of  the  University  ;  he  will 

Anglo-  certainly  make  an  unexceptionable  representative  of  His 

OL   Tnr\  f^yi  f*O  Tl 

Husband  Majesty  in  the  United  States.  The  spirit  in  which  he 
goes  to  America,  "  to  interpret  to  that  great  country," 
as  Lord  Curzon  said,  "  the  mind  of  Great  Britain"  was  fully  manifest 
in  his  remarkable  speech  at  the  Pilgrims'  dinner.  Sir  Auckland 
disclaims  the  gifts  of  the  magician,  but  he  is  convinced  that  the 
essential  condition  of  the  working  of  the  magic  of  peace,  so  necessary 
to  save  civilisation,  is  that  "  the  British  Community  of  Nations  and 
the  American  Community  of  Federated  States  "  should  sail  forward 
in  "  chummy  ships  "  to  the  uncharted  seas  of  the  future.  He  is 
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keenly  alive  to  the  psychological  differences,  the  varying  angles  of 
vision,  which  make  it  difficult  for  the  two  countries  always  to  see 
world  affairs  in  an  identical  light.  Both  stand  for  the  movement 
which  would  make  the  world  a  better  place  to  live  in.  "  Let  us," 
he  said,  "  stick  fast  to,  let  us  keep  firm  hold  on,  the  big  things  that 
history  has  to  teach,  that  somehow,  perhaps  at  times  sub-consciously, 
both  peoples  have  driven  the  furrows  straight  and  true  and  most 
astonishingly  parallel  in  their  efforts  to  cultivate  civilisation.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  I  know  of  to  suggest  that  either  is  contemplating 
a  departure  from  its  traditional  husbandry."  A  great  speech,  as 
opportune  as  it  was  eloquent  and  tactful. 

MR.  McADOO  is  not  the  originator  of  the  idea  that  Great  Britain 
should  relieve  herself  of  part  of  her  war  indebtedness  by  handing 
over  the  West  Indies  to  the  United  States.  It  was 
The  West  started  months  ago  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
was  promptly  disposed  of  by  Lord  Milner  and  Colonel 
Amery.  But  it  seems  to  have  taken  root  on  the  other 
side,  and  Mr.  McAdoo,  an  ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whilst 
confessing  that  the  islands  are  "  more  than  ever  important "  to 
the  States,  coolly  assumes  that  "  Great  Britain  would  not  object  "  to 
any  such  bargain.  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  statement  in  Parliament  will 
perhaps  have  convinced  him  that  Great  Britain  not  merely  objects, 
but  refuses  even  to  consider  the  question.  It  is  surely  a  little  strange 
in  the  mouth  of  an  American,  and  in  these  days  of  so-called  self-deter- 
mination, that  not  a  word  is  said  as  to  the  views  of  the  West  Indies 
themselves.  Great  Britain  in  the  past  has  not  always  been  too 
sensitive  of  West  Indian  interests  when  they  conflicted  with  her  own 
economic  predilections,  but  the  thought  that  she  would  ever  make 
them  a  pawn  in  international  finance,  like  some  spendthrift  mother 
prepared  to  barter  family  heirlooms  in  order  to  refill  her  depleted 
purse,  can  only  spring  from  sheer  ignorance  of  British  sentiment. 
Mr.  Gideon  Murray  and  Sir  Sydney  Olivier  have  both  protested 
energetically  against  the  periodic  repetition  of  a  suggestion  equally 
inopportune  and  insulting.  Sir  Sydney  Olivier  makes  the  reassuring 
statement  that  in  the  West  Indies  schemes  of  incorporation  are  only 
discussed  "  when  these  journalistic  or  political  kites  are  flown."  The 
kite  flown  in  England  was  journalistic;  that  flown  in  America  is 
political.  So  long  as  the  West  Indies  recognise  them  as  kites,  and  do 
not  mistake  them  for  serious  portents,  we  can  afford  to  treat  them 
with  the  contempt  they  deserve. 
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THE  Nationalists  have  been  decisively  beaten  in  the  South  African 

Elections,  but  unfortunately  no  rival  party  has  won  a  victory.    General 

Smuts  has  to  look  for  support   from  both  Unionists 

The  South       an(j  Labour,  or,  at  any  rate,   support  from  one  and 

,  abstinence  from  hostile  voting  on  the  part  of  the  other, 
Elections  and .,,     .        ..«.,..  •    T»    v  mi_    AT  ,• 

their  Moral  1S  own  m  Paruament.     The  Nationalists 

will  command  43  or  44  votes,  and  the  South  African 
Party  40  or  41.  Labour  has  scored  heavily,  and  are  21  strong, 
whilst  the  Unionists  are  no  more  than  25.  The  indications  are 
that  the  Government  will  be  supported  by  the  Unionists,  for  fairly 
obvious  reasons,  and  by  Labour,  on  condition  that  the  Prime  Minister 
gives  practical  effect  to  the  economic  programme  outlined  in  the 
speech  from  the  Throne  at  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament. 
Without  close  co-operation  between  the  three,  amounting  to  a  coalition 
in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  the  life  of  that  Parliament  must  be  short. 
There  seems  little  prospect  that  Mr.  Hertzog  will  drop  his  Republicanism 
in  order  to  bring  about  reunion  with  the  South  African  Party.  Yet 
the  elections  have  proved  that  Republicanism  does  not  take  root  in 
South  Africa  more  easily  than  in  other  British  Dominions.  The 
story  that  Queensland  agitators  in  1917,  during  the  Conscription 
Referendum,  engineered  a  movement  in  favour  of  an  Australian 
Republic  is  ridiculed  by  Mr.  McEwan  Hunter,  the  Agent-General  for 
Queensland,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  Government  at  that  time,  never 
even  heard  of  the  movement.  The  St.  Patrick's  Day  statement  in 
New  York  that  Canadians  are  seriously  talking  of  establishing  a 
Republic  was  merely  intended  to  tickle  the  rebel  palate  of  de  Valera. 
Mr.  Bourassa  long  since  discovered  that  in  Quebec  a  Nationalist 
programme  leads  to  nowhere  as  it  has  done  in  South  Africa. 

COLONEL  AMERY'S  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  Oversea  Settlement 
increases  with  experience  of  its  excellent  working.  The  Govern- 
ment are  showing  the  keen  interest  in  the  movement 
which  is  urged  by  the  Oversea  Settlement  Committee 
in  their  report  for  1919.  The  Oversea  Settlement  Office 
has  found  its  engagements  and  its  correspondence  grow  at  a  rate 
which  has  involved  the  trebling  of  the  staff.  Expenditure  over  the 
next  two  years  is  expected  to  be  at  least  £1,000,000  per  annum.  The 
scheme  is  admirable — to  give  the  right  class  of  men  and  women  the 
chance  of  finding  a  home  and  new  opportunities  in  the  Dominions  to 
the  benefit  of  Dominions  and  settlers  alike.  Colonel  Amery  naturally 
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desires  to  see  those  who  leave  British  shores  settled  within  the 
Empire.  "One  Englishman  who  goes  to  the  Dominions,"  he  says, 
"  is  worth  twenty  times  as  much  as  one  who  goes  outside  the  British 
Empire."  That  always  was  true,  and  always  will  be  true,  whether 
regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  war  or  commerce.  It  is  curious 
that  the  chief  criticism  of  Oversea  Settlement  should  come  from 
the  Labour  Party.  It  never  seems  to  occur  to  Labour  that  the 
difficulties  Trade  Union  methods  are  creating  for  many  thousands 
of  workers  in  Great  Britain,  particularly  returned  soldiers,  accounts 
for  their  desire  to  try  their  luck  overseas.  The  only  criticism  we  have 
to  make  is  that  the  movement  should  be  described  as  Emigration. 
Migration  is  not  only  correct,  but  carries  with  it  a  very  different 
atmosphere  for  the  Briton  who  is  shifting  his  home  from  one  part  of 
the  Empire  to  another. 

ONE  of  the  first  results  of  the  new  status  of  the  Dominions,  and  the 
logical  development  from  their  recognition  as  independent  nations 

within  the  Empire,  is  the  proposal  to  amend  the  British 
The  ^  ^  North'America  Act.  The  Dominion  Parliament  will  seek 

power  to  enact  laws  having  the  same  extra-territorial 
Territorial  en?ec^  as  laws  enacted  by  the  United  Kingdom. 
Limits.  Equality  of  status  within  the  Empire  can  be  secured 

in  no  other  way.  Professor  A.  Berriedale  Keith,  in  a 
letter  to  The  Times,  indicates  the  "  exceptional  importance  "  of  this 
constitutional  step.  The  necessity  for  removing  the  limitations 
imposed  by  Canada's  purely  Colonial  status,  as  he  says,  first  became 
obvious  ten  years  ago,  when  Canada  proposed  to  create  a  naval  force 
of  her  own,  "  since  it  was  clear  that  the  Dominion  Parliament  had 
no  adequate  power  to  regulate  a  force  destined  to  operate  outside 
the  territorial  limits  of  Canada."  Professor  Keith  sees  difficulties 
ahead,  though  he  does  not  regard  them  as  insuperable.  ;'  If  Canada 
obtains  the  same  right  of  extra-territorial  legislation  as  is  possessed 
by  the  United  Kingdom,  cases  may  arise  to  which  both  a  Canadian 
and  a  British  law  may  be  applicable.  As  matters  at  present  stand, 
the  Canadian  law,  if  divergent  from  the  British,  would  be  void  in  so  far 
as  it  was  repugnant  to  it,  but  the  whole  doctrine  of  invalidity  on 
the  ground  of  repugnancy  is — like  the  doctrine  of  the  British  power 
of  disallowance  of  Canadian  legislation — in  contradiction  with  the 
Dominion's  claim  to  autonomy,  and  must  in  due  course  be  formally 
repealed.  Conflict  between  British  and  Canadian  jurisdiction  will 
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then  fall  to  be  dealt  with  on  the  basis  that  each  Legislature  will  confine 
the  extra-territorial  operation  of  its  legislation  to  those  British  subjects 
over  whom  it  normally  exercises  control,  so  that  Canada  will  legislate 
for  Canadian  British  subjects  when  outside  Canada." 

THE  latest  effort  of  constitutional  and  political  ingenuity — an 
honest  attempt,  as  we  firmly  believe  it  to  be— to  devise  a  Home  Rule 

measure  that  Ulster  can  accept,  that  shall  concede  every 
Home  Rule,  legitimate  demand  of  the  Nationalists  and  that  shall 
Version  a*  ^e  same  ^me  safeguard  the  integrity  of  the  Empire, 

seems  only  to  have  started  a  new  crop  of  difficulties. 
It  proposes  to  create  two  legislative  bodies — one  for  the  six  North- 
Eastern  Counties  of  Ulster,  the  other  for  the  South  and  West  of 
Ireland,  with  an  All-Ireland  Council  for  dealing  with  matters  of 
common  interest.  The  Council  would,  it  is  hoped,  prove  the  bridge 
to  ultimate  unity.  Mr.  Asquith  meets  the  scheme  with  an  unqualified 
negative.  The  Sinn  Feiners  refuse  to  discuss  it.  Sir  Edward  Carson, 
notwithstanding  vigorous  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Unionist 
Alliance,  says  Ulster  is  prepared  to  give  it  a  chance  if  her  opponents 
in  the  South  and  West  will  agree  to  work  the  measure  "  for  the 
benefit  of  all  classes,  creeds  and  conditions  of  men,  and  with  a  pride 
in  the  Empire."  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  the  Chairman  of  the  Irish 
Dominion  League,  says  it  is  the  worst  of  the  four  Home  Rule  Bills,  and 
advocates  the  calling  together  of  a  Constituent  Assembly  to  draft  a 
scheme  which  shall  be  acceptable  to  all  Ireland.  His  proposal  was 
promptly  characterised  by  Mr.  John  Dillon  as  unworkable  and  danger- 
ous. Through  such  a  maze  it  is  difficult  to  steer  a  definite  course. 
Ireland's  minimum  demand  is  Dominion  status,  as  though  she  were  an 
Australia  thousands  instead  of  tens  of  miles  from  Great  Britain's 
shores.  Yet  with  all  this  conflict  of  view  some  way  out  must  be 
found.  Outrage  and  murder  are  of  daily  occurrence  and  Ireland's 
situation,  as  Mr.  Dillon  says,  is  urgent  and  desperate. 

THE  decision  of  the  Government  to  repay  the  first  part  of  its  war 

loan  to  the  United  States,  and  to  ship  £100,000,000  of  gold  across 

the  Atlantic  if  necessary  for  that  purpose,  has  Had  a 

ome     ing      good   effect  on  the   general  financial   situation.     The 
on  Account.    ?         ,.   .  .  ,r    , 

immediate  consequence  was  a  rise  in  the  JNew  York 

exchange,  which  at  once  reflected  the  improvement  in  British,  and 
indirectly  in  European,  credit.  It  will  not,  of  course,  be  possible 
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to  repay  the  whole  of  our  debt  to  America  for  many  years,  but 
by  careful  finance  at  home  it  should  not  be  very  difficult  to  reduce 
it  appreciably  year  by  year.  It  appears  to  have  been  assumed  in 
certain  quarters  that  the  desire  as  well  as  the  capacity  to  repay  loans 
demanded  under  the  stress  of  war — which  after  all  was  waged  in  the 
interest  of  every  Ally,  and  not  of  Britain  alone — was  lacking,  and  an 
extremely  fanciful  picture  of  Britain  as  reposing  idly  in  a  slough  of 
despond  was  painted  which  had  no  shadow  of  reality.  How  far  from 
actuality  that  picture  was  may  be  seen  from  a  study  of  the  financial 
columns  of  the  London  papers.  Every  day  during  March  several 
fresh  issues  have  been  announced,  many  for  a  million  pounds  and 
over.  Most  of  them  appear  to  be  sound  and  useful  undertakings, 
which  will  add  to  the .  productiveness  of  the  country ;  it  may  be 
noticed  incidentally  that  by  increasing  employment  at  home,  they 
will  do  a  great  deal  to  diminish  the  flood  of  enforced  migration 
which  some  had  feared  as  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  war 
The  extraordinary  demand  for  labour  at  home  makes  it  now  more 
than  probable  that  only  those  who  prefer  overseas  to  home  life 
will  migrate  ;  and  this  natural  or  economic  solution  will  provide 
precisely  the  type  that  the  Dominions  most  require. 

ANOTHER  result   of  the  home  demand  for  capital  may  be  less 

welcome  for  Dominion  statesmen.    Whatever  else  may  happen,  so 

long  as  the  industrial  activity  at  home  continues,  the 

Speculative     resoiirces  of  the  banks  will  be  strained,  and  the  general 

Securities  ra^}e  °^  m*eres^  w^  remam  high-  The  tendency  now 
is  for  it  to  go  higher  month  by  month,  and  this  will  not 
render  the  path  of  the  Colonial  borrower  too  easy  in  Lombard  Street. 
The  flood  of  new  industrials  is  steadily  depreciating  gilt-edged 
securities,  both  British  and  Colonial ;  this  will  only  be  temporary, 
no  doubt,  but  while  it  lasts  the  depreciation  of  capital  and  the 
increase  of  interest  must  be  taken  into  account.  It  will  still  be 
worth  while  for  Colonial  Governments  to  borrow  in  the  City  for 
necessary  public  works,  of  course,  and  fortunately  there  is  a  class 
of  solid  investor  who  prefers  these  staid  Government  loans  to  the 
inevitable  risks  and  chances  of  more  speculative  industrials ;  but 
there,  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  the  fashion  for  the  moment  is  with 
the  latter.  At  the  same  time,  the  tendency  will  be  in  the  long  run  to 
swing  back  to  the  gilt-edged,  and  the  partial  abolition  of  double 
income-tax — a  grave  injustice  which  the  recent  increase  of  taxation 
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has  made  intolerable — recommended  by  the  Income- Tax  Commission, 
will  do  something,  if  not  very  much,  to  assist  that  tendency. 

ONE  direction  in  which  Dominion  co-operation  with  the  Mother 
Country  might  be  developed  is  in  the  financial  assistance  that  Great 
Britain  is  called  upon  to  give  to  China.  This  assistance 
^o:  )3j\  is  under  the  control  of  a  Consortium  of  Banks,  in  which, 
'before  the  War,  British,  French,  Japanese,  Russian, 
and  German  Houses  participated.  American  banks  had  previously 
withdrawn  from  the  combination,  but  now,  under  the  altered  con- 
ditions prevailing,  with  German  and  Russian  Banks  eliminated,  are 
rejoining  the  Consortium,  with  a  much  more  powerful  organisation. 
There  would  seem  to  be  an  opportunity,  therefore,  for  strengthening 
the  British  group,  which  is  confined  to  four  or  five  banks.  The 
inclusion  in  their  number  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia, 
as  well  as  of  a  Canadian  and  a  South  African  bank,  would  be  a  tact- 
ful recognition  in  the  sphere  of  finance  of  the  new  political  status 
of  the  Dominions.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  while  the  future 
development  of  China  holds  out  great  potentialities  for  British  trade, 
the  advantages  of  proximity  to  this  vast  market  rest  with  Canada 
and  Australia  both  of  which  are  in  a  position  to  supply  many  of  the 
wants  of  China. 

AMALGAMATIONS,  both  political  and  commercial,   are  now  very 

much  in  the  air.      In  State  affairs  a  new  party,  as  yet  unnamed,  is 

evolving  under  our  eyes  at  this  very  moment;   while 

B  Amal-     ^e  fusion  Of  banks  insurance  companies,  and  similar 
gamation  ...  ,    ,  ,  .,  ~      ,   . 

Scheme  organisations,  is  of  almost  daily  occurrence.     Our  late 

President,  Earl  Grey,  was  a  great  believer  in  the  same 
process  being  applied  to  patriotic  societies,  and  everyone  who  is 
intimately  acquainted  with  their  activities,  knows  how  much  money 
and  energy  is  wasted  in  the  overlapping  of  their  efforts.  A  short 
time  ago  the  Overseas  Club,  which  had  done  admirable  work  in  col- 
lecting large  sums  for  patriotic  purposes  during  the  war,  joined  forces 
with  the  Patriotic  League  of  Britons  Overseas  ;  and  still  more  recently 
entered  into  a  working  alliance  with  the  well-known  League  of  the 
Empire.  The  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  wisely  realised 
that  the  competition  between  the  Overseas  Club,  thus  strengthened, 
and  our  own  ancient  and  honourable  body,  was  nearing  danger-point, 
more  especially  with  two  appeals  in  existence  for  separate  Memorial 
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Buildings  to  carry  on  work  of  a  practically  identical  description. 
They  consequently  decided,  last  summer,  to  appoint  a  strong  com- 
mittee to  meet  representatives  of  the  Overseas  Club,  and  to  consider 
whether  amalgamation  was  desirable  and  practicable.  This  Joint 
Committee,  after  sitting  almost  continuously  for  more  than  six  months, 
has  now  presented  a  unanimous  report  in  favour  of  amalgamation, 
which  lays  down  a  workable  basis  for  the  fusion  of  the  two  societies, 
and  has  been  accepted  in  principle  by  their  respective  Councils.  The 
Report  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  lawyers  for  digestion  into  an  agree- 
ment, which  in  due  course  will  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  special 
general  meetings  of  the  members  of  both  the  bodies  concerned. 

THE  Scheme,  in  its  bare  outlines,  has  already  been  informally 
presented  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute  at  two  meetings  held  in 
the    smoking-room,    under   the    chairmanship    of    Sir 
c  Godfrey  Lagden,  who  has  been  the  tactful  and  tireless 

Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee.  He  commended  it  to 
their  favourable  consideration  in  a  speech  of  high  idealism,  pointing 
out  the  necessity  of  expanding  the  work  of  the  Institute,  and  broaden- 
ing its  bajsis  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  these  democratic  times. 
Other  speeches  were  delivered  in  a  similar  strain,  and  notably  by 
Mr.  Evelyn  Wrench,  the  founder  of  the  Overseas  Club.  He  described 
the  origin  at  Ottawa,  under  the  direct  inspiration  of  Earl  Grey,  of 
that  vigorous  organisation,  and  gave  a  full  and  candid  explanation  of 
his  motives  for  now  desiring  it  to  take  its  place  in  one  great  imperial 
society.  Divergent  views  were  expressed  with  some  warmth  by 
other  speakers,  who  seemed  to  fear  that  the  prestige  of  the  Institute 
might  suffer  by  closer  contact  with  its  energetic  rival.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  discussion  was  valuable  in  clearing  the  air,  and  affording 
an  opportunity  for  the  correction  of  certain  not  unnatural  misappre- 
hensions. At  its  conclusion  a  resolution  was  passed,  since  endorsed 
by  the  House  and  Social  Committee,  recommending  the  Council  to 
defer  further  action  until  a  referendum  had  been  taken  on  the  subject, 
both  at  home  and  overseas,  and  this  will  be  duly  considered  at  their 
next  meeting. 
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IMPERIAL   AVIATION. 

MB.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL'S  statement  on  the  Air  Service  Votes,  that  "  Civil 
Aviation  must  fly  by  itself,"  and  not  expect  "the  Government  to  hold  it  up," 
was,  we  gather,  a  little  rhetorical.  It  was  certainly  not  very  intelligible,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Air  Estimates  include  more  than  a  million  sterling  for 
Civil  Aviation,  and  another  million  and  a  half  for  research  and  experiment. 
Perhaps  Sir  Frederick  Sykes's  remarkable  address  on  "Imperial  Air  Routes" 
had  induced  too  great  expectations.  Or  perhaps  the  Ministerial  dictum  was 
intended  as  a  counterblast  to  Mr.  Holt  Thomas's  new  book  *  which  everyone 
interested  in  civil  aviation  will  certainly  study.  Mr.  Thomas  was  fortunate 
in  securing  an  Introduction  by  Lord  Northcliffe,  whose  views  are  not  Mr. 
Churchill's.  Lord  Northcliffe  says  : 

"  Our  hope  of  the  future  lies  in  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  and  her  associate 
nations — Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa  and  India — have  in 
their  services  the  best  flying  men  in  the  world,  who,  backed  by  the  Mother 
Country's  skilled  mechanics  and  business  men,  may  be  relied  upon,  if  properly 
encouraged  by  the  public,  to  maintain  for  us  the  same  place  in  the  air  that  we 
have  held  on  the  sea  for  so  many  centuries.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  the  Govern- 
ment realises  the  vital  necessity  of  the  maintenance  of  civil  and  military  flying. 
First  to-day,  we  must  remain  first  for  all  tune." 

Every  expert,  without  exception,  has  maintained  that,  whatever  the  merits 
and  chances  of  commercial  aviation,  the  hope  of  military  aviation  is  wholly 
dependent  on  the  encouragement  given  to  the  civil  branch.  Mr.  Churchill's 
announcement  has  caused  something  like  consternation.  If  the  promoters 
of  commercial  aviation  despair  of  the  future  because  support  is  denied  them, 
what,  it  is  naturally  asked,  will  become  of  military  aviation  ?  The  two  are  as 
interdependent  as  the  Siamese  Twins.  In  commerce,  as  in  war,  aviation  must 
be  buttressed  by  the  Government,  if  it  is  to  maintain  the  traditions  already 
established.  In  commerce,  as  in  war,  aviation  must  be  Imperial,  and  it  can  only 
be  Imperial  as  the  result  of  Imperial'support.  Again  and  again  we  have  been 
assured  that  aviation  will  be  a  new  link  in  the  cause  of  United  Empire.  Is 
it  conceivable  that  the  Imperial  Government  should  be  the  one  body  to  refuse 
to  lend  a  hand  in  forging  that  link  ?  We  cannot,  and  will  not,  believe  it. 

How  eagerly  pilots  and  manufacturers  of  aircraft  respond  to  any  encourage- 
ment, and  seize  any  opportunity  for  pioneer  work,  is  strikingly  illustrated  in 
the  Atlantic,  the  Australian  and  the  African  flights.  It  is  a  proud  thought 
that  the  first  aeroplane  to  fly  from  a  British  Dominion  to  the  British  Isles, 
and  the  first  to  fly  from  the  Mother  Country  to  Australia,  were  both  British, 
and  that  there  has  been  the  most  sportsmanlike  rivalry  among  British  pilots  to 
be  the  first  to  connect  Cairo  and  the  Cape  by  the  track  which  the  Air  Ministry 

*  Aerial  Transport.     By  G.  Holt  Thomas.     Hodder  &  Stoughton.     30s.  net. 
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had  blazed  in  anticipation.  Our  readers  are  indebted  to  Sir  Frederick 
Sykes  for  the  special  maps  of  the  air  routes  from  London  to  Port  Darwin,  and 
from  Cairo  to  the  Cape  which  are  published  hi  this  issue  of  UNITED 
EMPIRE.  Full  of  romance  as  they  are  to-day,  the  time  possibly  is  not 
far  distant  when  Great  Britain,  Australia,  and  Africa  will  look  upon  them 
as  primitive,  which,  of  course,  is  exactly  what  they  are.  In  them  we  may  see 


THE   AIR    ROUTE   FROM   CAIRO   TO   CAPE   TOWN. 

the  beginnings  of  those  All-Bed  Air  Boutes  which  the  Imperial  Air  Fleet  Com- 
mittee, before  the  War  and  since,  has  been  active  in  promoting. 

Nothing  in  the  story  of  Africa,  from  the  time  of  Van  Biebeck  to  Bhodes 
and  Stanley,  is  more  deeply  moving  than  the  efforts  to  complete  her  conquest 
from  the  air.  The  African  desert  seems  to  have  defied  the  aerial  pioneer  as 
surely  as  it  defied  the  attempts  of  all  other  pioneers  ;  but  it  will  yield  to  him,  as 
to  them,  when  the  reserves  at  the  command  of  science  and  civilisation  are  brought 
to  bear.  And  We  have  Dr.  Chalmers  Mitchell's  Word  for  it  that,  notwithstand- 
ing many  unpleasant  adventures  and  narrow  escapes,  he  is  quite  prepared 
to  try  again  with  the  same  pilots,  the  same  machines  and  engines,  improved 
for  work  over  the  deserts  which  hitherto  they  have  not  been  called  upon  to 
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negotiate.  Engine  trouble  in  novel  conditions,  accounted  for  the  general  failure 
to  get  right  through.  The  engine  which  serves  over  civilised  and  temperate 
lands  is  apparently  as  susceptible  to  African  influences  as  man  himself.  What 
a  picture  of  the  African  desert,  the  land  of  immemorial  decay — "  the  most  inter- 
esting, fascinating,  and  deplorable  country  imaginable" — we  get  from  Dr. 
Chalmers  Mitchell's  graphic  pen  ! 

Colonel  van  Eyneveld  had  particularly  hard  luck.  When  he  reached 
Buluwayo  with  his  Silver  Queen  II,  he  had  done  the  worst  part  of  the  journey. 
He  was  happily  able  to  complete  it  in  a  machine  sent  to  him  by  the  Govern- 
ment. He  deserves  all  the  congratulations  he  has  received.  With  all  one's 
admiration  for  the  pluck  and  enterprise  of  The  Times  pilots,  mechanics,  and 
passenger,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  first  man  to  fly  from  Cairo  to 
the  Cape  flight  is  appropuately  one  of  South  Africa's  own  gallant  pilots.  The 
experience  gained  by  the  various  competitors,  in  the  race  over  the  length  of 
Africa,  has  been  invaluable.  There  can  be  no  question  of  not  following  up  their 
efforts.  The  Dominions  are  energetically  developing  their  local  aerial  resources 
in  order  to  bring  widely  scattered  centres  of  activity  into  closer  relation.  It  is 
for  Great  Britain  to  see  that  aviation  bridges  the  vast  spaces  of  Empire  and 
converts  Sir  Frederick  Sykes's  Imperial  Air  Koutes  into  busy  realities. 

H.  F.  WILSON. 


THE   BROTHERHOOD   OF   VALOUR:  SOME   ASPECTS   OF 
THE   PALESTINE   CAMPAIGN. 

"  WE  may  not  be  a  military  nation,"  said  the  Iron  Duke  of  Wellington, 
"  but,  thank  God,  we  are  a  warlike  people."  And  if  (or  when)  a  future 
Thucydides  or  Xenophon  records  for  all  time  the  achievements  of  our  race 
in  the  World  War  of  1914-18,  he  will  need  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels 
adequately  to  describe  one  of  the  most  gallant,  most  inspiring,  most  honourable 
and  chivalrous  of  all  our  national  exploits — the  freeing  of  Jerusalem. 

While  public  attention  in  England  was  concentrated  chiefly  on  the 
Western  Front,  very  much  less  than  justice  was  rendered,  by  the  home-keeping 
public,  to  that  Egypt-Sinai-and-Palestine  campaign  which,  by  degrees, 
they  are  now  learning  to  understand.  Mr.  Massey's  excellent  book  on  "  The 
Desert  Campaigns  "  *  gripped  the  attention  of  many  who  had  only  cursorily 
read  his  articles  in  the  press  ;  then  his  "  How  Jerusalem  Was  Won"  f  carried 
the  thrilling  narrative  up  to  the  dramatic  moment  of  General  Sir  Edmund 
Allenby's  entry  into  Jerusalem  (the  twenty-third  entry  by  a  conqueror  in  the 
course  of  the  long  eventful  history  of  the  Holy  City) ;  and  in  a  subsequent 
volume  he  promises  to  tell  of  the  "  tremendous  feats  of  arms  "  which  in 
1918  overwhelmed  the  Turks,  drove  them  through  400  miles  of  country,  and 
proved  anew  that  "  despite  all  the  arts  and  devices  of  modern  warfare," 

*  By  W.  T.  Massey,  Official  Correspondent  of  the  London  Newspapers.  Constable,  1918. 
6s.net.  f  1919-  Constable,  £1  Is. 
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despite  aviation  and  all  the  elaborate  new  mechanisms  and  inventions,  cavalry 
remains,  and  always  will  remain,  an  indispensable  arm  of  the  service. 

To  give  even  an  outline  of  the  events  comprised  in  Mr.  Massey's  narratives 
is  not  possible  within  the  cramped  space  of  a  magazine  article.  It  must  suffice 
to  comment  upon  a  few  outstanding  features,  and  to  urge  that  every  Public 
Library  throughout  the  Empire  should  acquire  the  books  in  question.  In 
that  the  writer's  aim  has  not  been  to  obtrude  his  own  personality  or  emotions, 
but  to  "  give  an  idea  of  the  immense  value  "  to  the  Empire  of  the  "  courage 
and  fortitude,"  "  indomitable  will,  self-sacrifice  and  patriotism "  of  the 
British  soldier  of  all  ranks ;  and  in  that  he  has  not  merely  described  what  he 
saw,  but  has  been  at  pains  to  try  to  understand  and  convey  the  strategic 
reasons  for,  and  significance  of,  each  action,  his  work  is  at  the  same 
moment  instructive,  as  well  as  vividly  entertaining,  to  civilians,  and  should  be 
satisfactory  to  men  of  action.  Moreover,  he  shows  graphically  that  no  matter 
how  disunited  Britons  may  appear  in  time  of  safety,  no  conditions  could  have 
been  more  harmonious,  no  unity  more  whole-hearted  than  the  spirit  which 
held  together  those  troops  whose  united  efforts  freed  Palestine,  after  four 
centuries  of  Turkish  misgovermnent  and  oppression.  Twenty-four  years  ago 
a  British  General  spoke  memorable  words  which  we  do  well  to  recall  to-day  : — 

It  is  my  anxious  wish  to  bring  forcibly  before  you  what  we  doubtless 
all  acknowledge,  but  which  is  so  seldom  publicly  urged,  that  we  soldiers,  whether 
English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Canadians,  Africanders,  or  Australians,  are  alike  portions  of 
one  great  whole.  We  together  form  that  power  in  the  British.  Empire  which  is  called 
the  British  Army,  and  we  all  claim  as  an  equal  birthright  the  name  of  "  British 
soldier."* 

"  From  over  the  Seven  Seas,"  says  Mr.  Massey,  "  the  Empire's  sons  came  to 
illustrate  the  unanimity  of  all  the  King's  subjects  ....  English,  Scottish,  Irish,  and 
Welsh  Divisions  of  good  men  and  true,  fought  side  by  side  with  soldiers  of  varying 
Indian  races  and  castes.  Australia's  valiant  sons  constituted  many  brigades  of 
Horse,  and,  with  New  Zealand  mounted  regiments,  became  the  most  hardened 
campaigners  in  the  Egyptian  and  Palestine  theatre  of  operations.  Their  powerful 
support  in  the  day  of  anxiety  and  trial,  as  well  as  in  the  time  of  triumph,  will  be 
remembered  with  gratitude." 

To  each  different  unit  Mr.  Massey  endeavours  to  do  justice.  West  Indian 
Infantry — gunners  from  Hong- Kong,  Singapore  and  South  Africa — Kroomen 
boatmen  from  West  Africa — Earatongans  from  the  South  Pacific — the  Egyptian 
Labour  Corps — each  and  all  are  shrewdly  estimated  and  appreciated  ;  while  to 
the  old  Regular  Army — to  the  trained  and  seasoned  soldier,  and  the  new  but 
no  less  gallant  volunteer — the  Imperial  Camel  Corps,  the  Air  Force,  and,  not 
least,  the  Royal  Navy;  he  does  fitting  honour.  The  brotherhood  of  arms 
has  established  a  new  communion  between  the  soldiers  returning  to  their 
homes  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  "  instead  of  wrecking  the  British  Empire, 

*  Major  (now  Lieut.)  General  Sir  Edward  Hutton,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.  "  Our  Comrades  of 
Greater  Britain."  An  Address  to  the  Military  Society  at  Aldershot,  NOT.  24,  1896.  Reprinted 
in  "The  Defence  and  Defensive  Power  of  Australia."  Melbourne,  1902. 
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the  German-made  war  should  rebuild  it  on  the  soundest  foundations  :  affection, 
mutual  trust,  and  common  interest." 

History  repeats  itself,  we  are  told  ;  but  also,  as  a  distinguished  British 
General  pointed  out,  "  history  is  full  of  surprises."  It  is  not  so  very  long  since 
it  was  customary  to  class  the  freeing  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  among  extinct 
ideals,  and  even  refuse  all  credit  to  those  of  our  race  who  in  the  past  had 
laboured  and  fought  for  it.  Most  notable  target  for  the  contempt  of  popular 
modern  historians  was  King  Eichard  Coaur  de  Lion.  That  he  had  been  the 
ablest  military  engineer  of  his  time — the  greatest  leader — and  that,  in  the 
contest  between  the  West  and  the  East,  he  won  such  respect  from  his  opponents 
that  the  Sultan  Saladin  declared,  if  Allah  willed  for  Jerusalem  to  be  lost, 
he  would  rather  lose  it  to  King  Eichard  than  to  any  other  sovereign  in 
Christendom — did  not  propitiate  those  civilian  critics,  who  were  wont  to  see 
in  the  Crusaders  nothing  but  "  a  gang  of  greedy  adventurers."  It  has 
required  centuries  of  time,  and  the  united  prowess  of  the  British  forces  of 
to-day,  to  complete  what  King  Eichard  was  so  tragically  baffled  of  achieving. 
After  his  victory  at  Arsouf,  the  victory  which  opened  up  the  way  to  Jerusalem, 
his  Allies,  rather  than  allow  the  English  King  the  chief  glory  of  the  capture 
of  the  Holy  City,  deserted  in  vast  hordes  to  their  ships — thus  compelling  a 
truce — and  rendered  vain  all  the  stupendous  efforts,  all  the  heroic  conquest 
over  obstacles,  for  which  King  Eichard 's  name  is  still  remembered  to-day  in 
Arab  song  and  story. 

When,  on  his  homeward  way,  betrayed  by  his  nominal  ally  and  secret  foe, 
Eichard  chafed  and  champed  in  a  German  prison,  little  could  he  have  foreseen 
that  not  for  seven  hundred  and  twenty-six  years  would  his  aims  for  Palestine 
be  fulfilled  at  last,  by  an  Army  in  which  East,  West,  North  and  South  would 
meet  in  loyal  co-operation,  under  a  leader  as  skilled,  as  vigorous  and  resolute 
as  himself,  but  born  under  a  much  more  fortunate  star. 

When,  in  June  of  1917,  General  Sir  Edmund  Allenby  took  over  the  chief 
command  from  General  Sir  Archibald  Murray,  much  had  already  been  achieved  in 
preparation  for  the  great  objective ;  and  in  the  victories  of-Eomani,  Magdaba, 
and  Eafa — opening  up  the  way  into  Palestine — the  "  Desert  Column  "  of 
Australian  Light  Horsemen  had  revealed  their  quality  in  a  way  to  which  Mr. 
Massey  does  full  justice,  as  also  he  does  to  their  brilliant  and  popular  British 
Commander,  Lieut.-General  Sir  Philip  Chetwode.  But  in  alluding  to  the 
way  the  Australian  Major-General  (subsequently  Lieut.-General)  Sir  Harry 
Chauvel  took  over  the  command  of  the  Desert  Corps,  when  Sir  Philip  Chetwode 
was  appointed  to  the  20th  Army  Corps,  Mr.  Massey  omits  to  say  that  it  was 
General  Chetwode  himself  who  chose  his  successor,  and  that  this  appointment 
was  the  highest  compliment  yet  paid  to  a  Colonial  Army  Officer  by  a  very 
distinguished  cavalry  leader  of  the  old  British  Eegular  Army.  How  amply 
this  choice  was  justified  should  be  a  cause  of  legitimate  pride  to  every 
Australian. 

The  famous  charge  of  the  Dorset  Yeomanry — the  successful  operations  of 
the  Imperial  Camel  Corps  (first  composed  of  volunteers  from  the  Yeomanry) — 
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the  many  exploits  of  the  English  regular  Cavalry — caused  no  astonishment  to 
anyone  who  knew  our  old  Army ;  nor  were  we  surprised  that  the  Indian  troops, 
descended  from  great  warrior  races,  proved  worthy  of  their  ancestry.  But 
the  zeal  and  vigour  of  the  new  Cockney  soldier,  under  tremendously  difficult 
conditions,  was  in  the  nature  of  a  revelation ;  and  so  also,  to  a  certain  section 
of  the  home  public,  was  the  inspiring  prowess,  the  discipline,  and  sustained 
efficiency  of  the  Australians.  But  to  whoever  this  capacity  of  the  Australians 
may  have  been  a  revelation,  it  had  been  long  foreseen  by  General  Sir  Edward 
Hutton.  Even  as  far  back  as  twenty-three  years  ago,  he  said  : 

"  The  Australian  seems  to  be  endowed  by  nature  with  a  military  instinct.  .  .  . 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  large  section  of  the  population  are 
descended  from  naval  and  military  forebears,  who  in  the  early  days  obtained  grants 
of  land  after  their  term  of  service  had  expired.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  military 
instinct,  added  to  a  quick  intelligence  improved  by  a  sound  national  education, 
makes  it  comparatively  easy  to  turn  out  excellent  soldiers  of  all  arms.  Good  as  the 
Infantry  and  Artillery  are,  the  arm  of  the  Country  is  undoubtedly  the  Mounted 
branch.  .  .  .  Fine  horsemen,  hardy,  self-reliant  and  excellent  marksmen,"  the 
Australians  are  "  the  beau  ideal  of  Mounted  Riflemen  ...  It  has  been  said  that  the 
weak  spot  among  Australian  troops  is  discipline  ...  I  am  credited  with  being  a 
strict  disciplinarian ;  so  you  will  perhaps  believe  me,  when  I  assure  you  that  through- 
out the  three  years  I  commanded  the  New  South  Wales  troops  I  never  heard  an 
insubordinate  word." 

The  General  reminded  his  audience  that  "  the  better  and  more  intelligent 
the  soldiers,  the  better  and  more  capable  must  be  the  officers."  *  (It  is  no 
secret  that,  in  an  Australian  volunteer  army,  discipline  is  as  largely  a  personal 
matter  as  it  was  in  the  Highland  armies  of  Montrose  and  Claverhouse.)  "  No 
man,  be  he  a  Cromwell  or  a  Napoleon,  could  drive  Australian  troops,  but  a 
strong  and  capable  leader,  no  matter  how  strict,  could  lead  an  Australian 
Army  to  emulate — aye,  and  surpass  if  need  be — the  finest  and  most  heroic 
deeds  recorded  in  the  annals  of  British  Arms."  *  "  This  Continent  of  Australia," 
said  General  Hutton,  speaking  at  New  South  Wales  in  1894,  "  must  hereafter 
become  a  great  and  powerful  country,  if  only  its  inhabitants  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  great  race  which  has  given  them  birth."  Warning  his  hearers 
that  Australia  must  not  expect  to  achieve  her  apotheosis  without  meeting 
the  "  stern  ordeal  of  war,"  he  pointed  out  "  that  love  of  country,  self- 
abnegation,  and  devotion  to  duty  "  were  the  attributes  which  would  "  make 
the  future,  destiny  of  this  people  as  great,  as  useful,  and  as  glorious  as  that  of 
the  parent  stock." 

It  is  significant  that  Sir  Harry  Chauvel,  destined  to  the  command  of 
the  largest  cavalry  force  under  one  leader  since  the  days  of  Darius — a  force 
contributing  so  vitally  to  the  success  of  General  Allenby's  plan  of  campaign — 
is  a  pupil  of  General  Sir  Edward  Hutton,  whose  words  in  praise  of  Australia 
in  1894  and  1896  may  have  appeared  to  Englishmen  to  be  unduly  optimistic, 

*  "  Our  Comrades  of  Greater  Britain." 
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but  which  were  most  inspiring  to  Australians.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that 
General  Chauvel's  narrative  of  the  operations  under  his  command  might  be 
reprinted  in  England,  though  so  little  does  he  obtrude  his  own  personality 
that  the  civilian  reader  might  hardly  realise  the  iron  will,  the  keen  unerring 
military  instinct,  the  stern  devotion  to  duty  and  the  innate  genius  for  leadership 
which  went  so  far  towards  the  winning  of  the  victories  he  records  so  modestly. 

When,  after  the  War,  General  Chauvel  in  England  was  on  the  eve  of 
returning  to  Australia,  he  was  publicly  congratulated  by  General  Hutton 
on  achievements  which  perhaps  only  another  man  of  action  can  fully 
appreciate.  His  reply  was  an  example  of  that  knightly  humility  which  recalls 
all  the  finest  and  most  gracious  traditions  of  Christian  chivalry.  Next  to  the 
privilege  of  being  of  service  to  his  King  and  to  the  Empire,  he  said,  he  ranked 
the  satisfaction  of  having  won  the  approval  of  his  former  chief.  And  in  a 
few  terse  but  deeply  impressive  words  he  alluded  to  General  Hutton's  devotion 
to  Australia,  and  Australia's  gratitude  to  General  Hutton,  whose  prophetic 
vision  long  since  had  foreseen  capacities  to  which  the  Great  War  ultimately 
gave  full  scope.  To  one  of  the  audience,  at  least,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  graceful,  more  gallant,  and  at  the  same  time  more  frank  and  utterly 
spontaneous,  than  the  manner  in  which  the  Australian  leader  laid  his  own 
laurels  at  the  feet  of  the  English  General  under  whom,  in  South  Africa,  he 
had  seen  his  first  active  service. 

For  the  vigorous  way  in  which  the  Turk  was  driven  back,  rallying  again 
and  again,  to  be  again  overcome ;  and  for  descriptions  of  the  country  and 
climate,  the  water  and  transport  problem,  and  all  the  stupendous  difficulties 
heroically  and  cheerfully  overcome  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Empire,  up 
to  the  memorable  noon  of  December  11,  the  hour  of  the  famous  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  the  reader  should  follow  Mr.  Massey's  narrative,  and  he  will  have 
his  attention  gripped  from  first  to  last. 

Very  impressive  the  moment  when  General  Allenby — "  who,  by  capturing 
Jerusalem,  helped  us  so  powerfully  to  bring  Germany  to  her  knees,  and  humble 
her  before  the  world  " — entered  on  foot  by  an  ancient  way,  the  Jaffa  Gate, 
called  by  the  natives  Bab-el-Khalil,  or  "  The  Friend." 

This  gate  (as  we  learn  from  other  sources  *)  had  been  unopened  for  many 
years,  and  when  the  moment  came  for  General  Allenby  to  walk  as  conqueror 
into  the  Holy  City,  the  Arabs  saw  hi  this  event  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy 
that  when  the  Nile  had  flowed  into  Palestrae,  a  leader  from  the  West  would 
drive  out  the  Turks. 

The  crowd  to  welcome  the  British  General  was  larger  than  the  throng 

which  had  gazed  on  Kaiser  Wilhelm  in  1898,  and  thicker  than  the  gathering 

which  assembled  at  the  Damascus  Gate  to  hear  the  ominous  proclamation  of 

the  Young  Turk  Constitution  in  1908.    When  the  British  came  in  as  deliverers 

% 

*  "  A  Brief  Record  of  the  Advance  of  the  Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force,  under  the  command  of 
General  Sir  Edmund  H.  H.  Allenby,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  July  1917  to  October  1918."  Published  by 
the  Palestine  News,  Cairo,  1919. 
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there  was  "  no  great  pageantry  of  arms,  pomp  and  panoply,  no  display  of  the 
mighty  strength  of  a  victorious  army,"  neither  "  thunderous  salutes  "  nor 
"  shouts  of  triumph  over  a  defeated  foe." 

"  A  small,  almost  meagre  procession,  consisting  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  and 
his  Staff,  with  a  guard  of  honour,  less  than  150  all  told,  passed  through  the  gate 
unheralded  hy  a  single  trumpet  note."  Yet  when  General  Allenhy  went  into  the 
Mount  Zion  quarter,  "  the  population  saw  in  this  epoch-making  victory  a  merciful 
guiding  Hand,  for  it  had  been  achieved  without  so  much  as  a  stone  of  the  City  being 
scratched  or  a  particle  of  its  ancient  dust  disturbed." 

The  reading  of  the  proclamation  announcing  (in  English,  French,  Arabic, 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Russian,  and  Italian)  the  safeguarding  of  all  the  sacred  sites, 
was  a  proud  occasion  for  Eastern  as  well  as  Western  warriors  :  Jerusalem, 
Saladin  in  1190  pointed  out  to  Bichard  Coeur  de  Lion,  "  is  the  place  from  whence 
the  Prophet  Mahomet  made  his  night  ascent  to  Heaven,  and  it  will  be  the 
gathering  place  of  our  people  at  the  Great  Judgment." 

"  I  have  asked  many  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  fight  for  Jerusalem," 
says  Mr.  Massey,  "  what  their  feelings  were  on  getting  their  first  glimpse  of 
the  central  spot  of  Christendom."  Some  people  imagine  that  the  stress  of 
warfare  removes  from  the  mind  the  early  lessons  of  peace  and  goodwill. 
That  is  a  fallacy.  Every  officer  and  man  to  whom  the  war-correspondent 
spoke  confessed  to  having  been 

"  seized  with  emotion  when,  looking  from  the  shell-torn  summit  of  Nebi  Sam  will,  he 
saw  the  spires  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  .  .  .  Possibly  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
Army  believed  they  were  taking  part  in  a  great  mission ;  not  a  great  portion  would 
claim  to  be  really  devout  men,  but  they  all  behaved  like  Christian  gentlemen.  .  .  . 
When  Jerusalem  was  won  and  small  parties  of  our  soldiers  were  allowed  to  see  the 
Holy  City,  their  politeness  to  the  inhabitants — patriarch  or  priest,  man  or  woman, 
trader  or  beggar — rebuked  the  thought  that  the  age  of  chivalry  was  past ;  while  the 
reverent  attitude  adopted  by  every  man  when  seeing  the  Sacred  Places  suggested 
that  no  Crusader  Army  or  band  of  pilgrims  ever  came  to  the  Holy  Land  under  a  more 
pious  influence." 

Whatever  may  be  the  future  of  Palestine — and,  as  Mr.  Massey  observes, 
we  are  apt  as  a  nation  to  give  away  in  council  what  we  have  won  by  the  sword — 
the  glory  of  having  liberated  the  Holy  City  from  the  Ottoman  dominion  must 
remain  for  ever  on  record  as  a  predominantly  British  exploit.  "  Not  to  us, 
but  to  God  the  glory."  Yet  God  is  not  called  upon  to  fight  for  .cowards;  and 
those  of  us  who,  from  disabilities  of  age,  sex  or  health,  were  unable  to  take 
active  part  in  the  World  War,  should  never  forget  that  it  is  to  the  genius  of 
the  leaders,  the  valour  and  endurance  of  our  fighting  men,  and  above  all  to 
their  spirit  of  loyal  unity,  that  we  owe  our  own  safety,  life,  and  more  than  life. 
Had  the  combined  forces  of  Germany  and  Turkey  triumphed  in  Palestine 
and  swept  as  conquerors  into  India,  and  "  Hadji  Guilloum  "  (Kaiser  Wilhelm) 
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been  able  to  command  the  vast  resources  of  the  Orient,  the  whole  course  of 
history  must  have  been  altered. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  no  reader  of  Mr.  Massey's  books,  indeed  no  subject 
of  our  King-Emperor,  will  ever  again  scoff  at  the  freeing  of  Palestine  as  "  a 
mere  side-show."  Eather  should  it  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  clearest  tokens 
of  the  blessings  attendant  on  that  unity  in  diversity — so  far  removed  from 
German  uniformity — which  our  enemies  hoped  to  break,  but  which  was  never 
stronger  than  under  the  tremendous  ordeal  of  war,  the  tester  of  soals.  Its 
moral  and  spiritual  importance  is  world-wide,  and  the  strategic  value  of  what 
was  achieved  was  vital  to  the  salvation  of  the  world  from  Prusso- German 
domination. 

"  I  regard  it  as  incontrovertible,"  Mr.  Massey  asserts  (writing  at  the  end  of  1919), 
"that  the  Palestine  strategy  of  General  Allenby,  even  apart  from  his  stupendous 
rush  through  Syria  in  the  autumn  of  the  last  year  of  war,  did  as  much  to  end  the 
war  in  1918  as  the  great  battles  on  the  Western  Front ;  for  if  there  had  been  failure 
or  check  in  Palestine,  some  British  and  French  troops  in  France  might  have  had  to  be 
detached  to  other  fronts,  and  the  Germans'  effort  in  the  spring  might  have  pushed 
their  line  farther  towards  the  Channel  and  Paris.  If  Bagdad  was  not  actually  saved 
in  Palestine,  an  expedition  against  it  was  certainly  stopped  by  our  army  operating  on 
the  old  battle-grounds  in  Palestine.  .  .  .  High  as  the  British  name  stood  in  the  East 
as  the  upholder  of  the  freedom  of  peoples,  the  fame  of  Britain  for  justice,  fair  dealing, 
and  honesty  is  wider  and  more  firmly  established  to-day  because  the  people  have 
seen  it  emerge  triumphantly  from  a  supreme  test." 

But  "  the  wind  blows  vehemently  upon  lofty  places,"  we  have  enemies 
seeking  to  undermine  our  prestige  ;  and,  as  often  in  the  past,  some  of  our 
adversaries  are  none  the  less  dangerous  because  of  our  own  household.  It 
behoves  us  all  to  resolve  that  having  successfully  come  through  the  tremendous 
ordeal  of  war,  we  do  not  discard  in  peace  those  qualities  of  loyalty,  devotion, 
patience,  fiery  zeal,  and  sympathetic  unity  without  which  victory  in  war  is 
impossible  and  for  want  of  which  peace  can  be  no  peace. 

United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall ;  and  to  help  to  maintain  this  unity  of 
spirit,  to  carry  into  peace-time  the  comradeship  and  chivalry  evolved  in  war, 
should  be  the  aim  of  every  member  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute,  every 
subject  of  His  Majesty  throughout  our  widespread  Empire  on  which  the  sun 
never  sets. 

E.  M.  TENISON. 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  CONFERENCE. 
No.  I.  of  1907. 

That  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Empire  if  a  Conference,  to  be  called  the 
Imperial  Conference,  is  held  every  four  years,  at  which  questions  of  common 
interest  may  be  discussed  and  considered  as  between  His  Majesty's  Government 
and  His  Governments  of  the  self-governing  Dominions  beyond  the  seas.  The 
Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  ex-officio  President,  and  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  the  self-governing  Dominions  ex-officio  members  of  the 
Conference.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  will  be  an  ex-officio 
member  of  the  Conference  and  will  take  the  chair  in  the  absence  of  the  President. 
He  will  arrange  for  such  Imperial  Conferences  after  communication  with  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  the  respective  Dominions.  Such  other  Ministers  as  the 
respective  Governments  may  appoint  will  also  be  members  of  the  Conference — 
it  being  understood  that,  except  by  special  permission  of  the  Conference,  each 
discussion  will  be  conducted  Ky  not  more  than  two  representatives  from  each 
Government,  and  that  each  Government  will  have  only  one  vote. 

That  it  is  desirable  to  establish  a  system  by  which  the  several  Governments 
represented  shall  be  kept  informed  during  the  periods  between  the  Conferences 
in  regard  to  matters  which  have  been  or  may  be  subjects  for  discussion  by 
means  of  a  permanent  secretarial  staff  charged,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  with  the  duty  of  obtaining  information  for 
the  use  of  the  Conference,  of  attending  to  its  resolutions,  and  of  conducting 
correspondence  on  matters  relating  to  its  affairs. 

That  upon  matters  of  importance  requiring  consultation  between  two  or 
more  Governments  which  cannot  conveniently  be  postponed  until  the  next 
Conference,  or  involving  subjects  of  a  minor  character  or  such  as  call  for  detailed 
consideration,  subsidiary  Conferences  should  be  held  between  representatives 
of  the  Governments  concerned  specially  chosen  for  the  purpose. 

No.  VII.  of  1917. 

That  the  Imperial  War  Conference  desires  to  place  on  record  its  view  that 
the  Resolution  of  the  Imperial  Conference  of  April  20, 1907,  should  be  modified 
to  permit  of  India  being  fully  represented  at  all  future  Imperial  Conferences, 
and  that  the  necessary  steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  assent  of  the  various 
Governments  in  order  that  the  next  Imperial  Conference  may  be  summoned 
and  constituted  accordingly. 

No.  IX.  of  1917. 

The  Imperial  War  Conference  are  of  opinion  that  the  readjustment  of  the 
constitutional  relations  of  the  component  parts  of  the  Empire  is  too  important 
and  intricate  a  subject  to  be  dealt  with  during  the  War,  and  that  it  should  form 
the  subject  of  a  special  Imperial  Conference  to  be  summoned  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

They  deem  it  their  duty,  however,  to  place  on  record  their  view  that  any 
such  readjustment,  while  thoroughly  preserving  all  existing  powers  of  self- 
government  and  complete  control  of  domestic  affairs,  should  be  based  upon 
a  full  recognition  of  the  Dominions  as  autonomous  nations  of  an  Imperial 
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Commonwealth,  and  of  India  as  an  important  portion  of  the  same,  should 
recognise  the  right  of  the  Dominions  and  India  to  an  adequate  voice  in  foreign 
policy  and  in  foreign  relations,  and  should  provide  effective  arrangements  for 
continuous  consultation  in  all  important  matters  of  common  Imperial  concern, 
and  for  such  necessary  concerted  action,  founded  on  consultation,  as  the  several 
Governments  may  determine. 

IN  the  above  Resolutions  .the  Imperial  Conference  has  twice  laid  down  the 
lines  of  its  own  re-constitution,  first  in  1907,  and  again  in  1917.  It  is 
noteworthy,  and  characteristic,  that  on  neithe"r  occasion  has  the  Conference 
attempted  to  introduce  or  propose  any  new  principle  in  the  relationship 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  self-governing  Dominions.  On  both 
occasions  it  has  accepted  the  relationship  which  was  found*  to  exist  as  the 
result  of  unpremeditated  evolution,  and  has  sought  means  whereby  that 
relationship  might  function  more  effectively. 

THE  "  SPECIAL  "  IMPEEIAL  CONFERENCE. 

After  the  Armistice,  in  1918,  it  was  expected  that  the  special  Conference 
prescribed  in  1917  would  be  held  in  the  ensuing  summer — last  year.  But  the 
Peace  Conference  was  protracted  ;  and  presently  it  became  apparent  that  the 
scheme  of  the  League  of  Nations  would  introduce  new  and  perplexing 
complications  into  the  question  of  the  future  constitutional  relations  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  Mainly  for  that  reason,  we  may 
suppose,  the  special  Conference  was  postponed,  in  order  that  the  statesmen 
concerned  might  have  time  to  find  their  bearings  afresh.  It  was  confidently 
announced  that  the  meeting  would  take  place  this  year.  But  at  the  time  of 
writing  no  date  has  yet  been  fixed  ;  which  suggests  that  the  embarrassment 
of  the  new  situation  has  not  sensibly  diminished. 

Judging  by  the  newspapers,  the  nature  of  the  coming  Conference  is  liable 
to  be  misunderstood.  In  Canada,  especially,  the  idea  of  sending  a 
parliamentary  or  popular  delegation,  rather  than  ministers  only,  seems  to 
have  found  some  support.  Such  a  procedure  would  be  irregular,  and  not 
called  for  by  the  circumstances.  The  capital  Resolution  of  1907  has  limited 
the  membership  of  the  Imperial  Conference  to  responsible  ministers  in  the  case 
of  the  regular  sessions,  and  to  themselves  or  their  nominees  in  the  case  of 
"  subsidiary  "  or  special  meetings.  There  was  good  reason  for  this  limitation. 
In  its  inception,  in  1887,  the  Conference  included  representative  men  of  all 
descriptions,  not  ministers  or  even  politicians  exclusively.  The  result  was  a 
mere  debating  society  %  irresponsible,  and  lacking  that  power  to  execute  its 
own  resolutions  which  rests  in  the  aggregate  authority  of  Governments  in 
Conference.  So  the  experiment  was  not  repeated.  Subsequent  meetings  were 
restricted  to  responsible  ministers,  or  their  nominees  ;  until,  in  1907,  this 
principle  was  embodied  in  the  capital  Resolution. 

NOT  A  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION. 

Apparently  the  idea  beneath  the  suggestion  of  a  popular  delegation  is  that 
the  coming  Conference  will,  or  might,  draw  up  a  new  constitution  for  the 
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Empire,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  based  on  a  wider  representation  of  the 
peoples  concerned  than  can  be  afforded  by  Governments,  which  are  party 
creations.  But  in  no  circumstances  is  the  Conference  likely  to  take  upon 
itself  that  task.  What  it  may  be  expected  to  do  is  to  decide  definitely  whether 
any  new  constitution  is  required.  Of  that  question  the  Governments,  being 
the  people  most  recently  concerned  in  the  working  of  the  present  system, 
ought  to  be  the  best  judges.  Should  they  decide  that  the  existing  system — 
the  product  of  an  evolution  motived  by  national  liberty — is"  wrong  in  principle, 
and  that  a  fundamentally  different  system  ought  to  be  adopted,  no  doubt 
they  would  recommend  the  same  procedure  which  has  been  exemplified  in  the 
history  of  Canada,  Australia  and  South  Africa,  where  special  Conventions  for 
drafting  a  new  Constitution  were  appointed  or  elected,  with  some  plan  of 
popular  ratification  to  follow. 

NEW  MEN. 

As  we  shall  see  presently,  Eesolution  VII  of  1917,  regarding  India,  was 
revolutionary  in  character.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  could  ever  have 
been  adopted  but  for  the  circumstance  that  the  majority  of  ministers  attending 
this  Conference  were  new  to  the  institution,  and  that  the  secretarial  staff, 
which  might  have  been  expected  to  warn  them  of  pitfalls,  was  also  new,  none 
of  the  same  names  appearing  in  the  list  of  the  previous  session  in  1911.  Of 
the  ministers,  only  Sir  Joseph  Ward  and  Sir  Edward  (now  Lord)  Morris, 
representing  the  two  smallest  of  the  self-governing  Dominions,  had  attended 
before.  Sir  Joseph  Ward  was  a  real  veteran ;  but  his  weakness  on  questions 
of  constitutional  principle  had  been  manifested  in  the  debate  on  Imperial 
Federation  which  he  initiated  in  1911.  The  Premier  of  little  Newfoundland, 
Sir  Edward  Morris,  would  not  be  expected  to  have  so  lively  a  sense  of  Dominion 
autonomy  (which  was  compromised  by  the  Indian  resolution)  as,  for  example, 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  or  Mr.  Alfred  Deakin,  had  either  of  those  statesmen  been 
spared  to  return  to  the  task  which  they  had  attempted  with  so  much 
distinction  in  1907. 

As  to  the  secretarial  staff,  the  internal  evidence  suggests  that  they  had  not 
had  time  to  assimilate  the  previous  records  of  the  Imperial  Conference.  A 
student  notices  that  in  1917  the  form  of  the  Eesolutions,  which  generally  begin 
with  "  The  Conference  "  does  this  or  that,  differs  from  the  more  concise  form 
adopted  for  the  records  at  previous  sessions  ;  and  that  the  new  draftsmen 
are  uncertain  whether  the  Conference  should  be  "  it  "  or  "  they."  The 
reference,  again,  to  "  the  Eesolution  of  the  Imperial  Conference  of  20th  April, 
1907,"  seems  to  betray  the  new  hand,  because  people  accustomed  to  deal  with 
the  work  of  the  Conference  had  long  since  acquired  the  habit  of  identifying 
past  Eesolutions  by  the  number  and  year  only — as  is  done  at  the  head  of  the 
present  article — the  practice  of  numbering  the  Eesolutions  having  been  intro- 
duced for  the  sake  of  this  convenience.  These  trivialities  are  symptomatic. 
Of  more  direct  importance  is  the  omission,  in  Eesolution  IX,  to  define  the 
nature  of  the  "  special "  Conference.  Since  the  capital  Eesolution  of  1907 
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expressly  authorised  the  holding  of  "  subsidiary  "  conferences  for  exceptional 
purposes,  an  organisation  imbued  with  a  sense  of  its  own  tradition,  continuity 
and  development  would  surely  have  invoked  the  authority  of  that  Eesolution, 
thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  any  subsequent  discussion  as  to  the  form  of  the 
special  meeting. 

THE  ALTERNATIVES. 

The  main  question  for  the  special  Conference  has  virtually  been  decided 
in  advance  of  its  meeting.  There  are  really  only  two  alternative  plans  for 
the  future  governance  of  the  British  Empire.  One  is  to  maintain  and  develop — 
since  human  affairs  never  stand  still — the  pre-war  system  of  consultation  and 
co-operation  between  autonomous  Governments,  which  was  tending  in  the 
direction  of  a  Britannic  league  of  independent  nation  states  owning  a  common 
Crown.  The  other  is  to  adopt  the  principle  of  an  empire  super- state,  to  which 
Britain  and  the  several  Dominions  would,  in  theory  at  least,  be  subjected  in 
equal  measure.  Historically,  the  former  plan  represents  the  instinctive  ideal 
of  the  Dominions  ;  the  latter  that  of  Britain,  where  the  popular  mind  (if  any 
such  thing  can  be  postulated  at  all)  instinctively  imagines  Imperial  Federa- 
tion to  be  a  scheme  which,  in  due  constitutional  form,  would  allow  Britain 
to  continue  running  the  Empire  while  "  Our  Colonies  "  at  last  would  "  pay 
their  share,"  with  the  privilege  of  "  having  a  voice  "  before  Britain  decided 
what  should  be  done.  In-  literature  the  conception  of  Imperial  Federa- 
tion has  a  long  history,  and  probably  the  theoretical  aspect  of  it  has  been 
explored  to  the  full.  Comparing  Mr.  Lionel  Curtis'  "  Problem  of  the  Common- 
wealth "  (1914)  with  Sir  George  Parkin's  "  Imperial  Federation  "  (1892),  it 
appears  that  the  intervening  years  had  left  the  project  very  much  where  it 
was.  If  anything,  the  old  difficulties  of  the  scheme  have  only  become 
accentuated  by  Mr.  Curtis'  expedients  for  meeting  them.  In  particular,  the 
experience  of  the  war  has  now  demonstrated  that  no  central  government 
could  be  endowed  effectively  with  the  sole  power  to  carry  on  war  without 
having  authority  to  control  the  whole  civil  life  of  the  federated  States.  It 
has  become  abundantly  clear  that — even  apart  from  military  affairs — the 
minimum  powers  requisite  for  an  empire  super-state  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  free  national  development  of  the  peoples  subjected  to  its  authority. 
However  cleverly  disguised  with  the  language  of  liberty,  Imperial  Federa- 
tion can  only  be  a  system  of  subordinating  each  part  of  the  Empire  (with 
the  possible  exception,  in  practice,  of  Britain,  by  dint  of  her  preponderant 
population)  to  the  control  of  the  remainder.  The  essence  of  the  scheme  is 
not  national  liberty  but  imperial  government. 

IMPERIAL  FEDERATION  REJECTED. 

Already  there  has  been  a  remarkable  consensus  of  authoritative  pro- 
nouncements against  this  plan,  which  was  enjoying  a  great  vogue  in  Britain 
at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  lead  was  taken  by  General  Smuts 
when,  in  supporting  the  Resolution  of  1917,  he  said  :  "  If  this  resolution  is  passed, 
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then  one  possible  solution  is  negatived,  and  that  is  the  Federal  solution.  The 
idea  of  a  future  Imperial  Parliament  and  a  future  Imperial  Executive  is  nega- 
tived by  implication  by  the  terms  of  this  Eesolution."  Eeturning  to  their 
respective  countries,  most  of  the  oversea  Premiers  sooner  or  later  expressed 
themselves  in  the  same  sense  ;  and  in  Britain  a  notable  utterance  by  Lord 
Milner,  as  Secretary  of  State,  supported  the  same  view.  More  recently,  the 
publication  in  Canada  of  the  Memorandum  of  the  Dominion  Premiers  re- 
jecting the  centralist  principle  in  connection  with  the  naval  reorganisation 
of  the  Empire,  may  have  served  to  remind  us  that  for  forty  years  this  question 
of  naval  control  has  been  the  pivot,  open  or  hidden,  of  the  constitutional 
controversy.  If  the  normal  or  peace  control  of  the  Britannic  naval  forces 
is  to  be  centralised,  this  necessarily  means  a  super-state.  If  a  super-state 
is  not  desired,  the  normal  control  must  remain  distributed  among  the  Govern- 
ments supplying  the  naval  forces,  implying  an  alliance  or  league  of  Sovereign 
nation-states ;  and  that  is  what  the  Memorandum  seemed  to  demand. 
Assuming  that  the  recent  utterances  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  referring  to  his 
Canadian  tour,  may  be  taken  -to  reflect  the  trend  of  well-informed  thought 
in  Britain,  even  here  it  is  widely  felt  for  the  time  being  that  Imperial  Federa- 
tion is  really  impracticable,  and  that  the  method  of  closer  union  can  only  be 
sought  in  the  conception  of  a  League  of  nation-states'. 

THE  LIMITS  OF  EEFORM. 

With  all  the  indications  thus  pointing  the  same  way,  we  may  take  for  granted 
that  the  special  Conference  will  decide  that  no  new  constitution  is  required. 
But  it  can  hardly  fail  to  accept  also  the  implication  of  Eesolution  IX  of  1917, 
that  the  pre-war  mechanism  is  inadequate.  Assuming  that  the  Governments 
are  to  remain  independent,  and  remembering  that  in  the  interval  they  have 
been  proclaiming  a  "  new  status  "  of  larger  independence  than  before,  it  is 
clearly  necessary  that  the  methods  of  consultation  and  concerted  action  should 
be  made  more  effective  than  they  were. 

Coming  thus  to  its  real  business,  the  Conference  would  naturally  bring  under 
review  the  special  arrangements  which  were  made  during  the  war,  and  con- 
sider whether  they  may  be  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  the  peace  era. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  war  the  principal  innovation  was  the  erection,, 
alongside  the  Imperial  Conference,  of  a  practically  duplicate  body,  under  the 
title  of  Imperial  War  Cabinet.  Nothing  has  been  revealed  as  yet  in  regard 
to  the  origin  of  this  plan  ;  nor  does  the  present  writer  pretend  to  any  inside 
knowledge.  But  if  the  circumstances  of  the  time  are  considered  in  the  light 
of  the  previous  history  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  the  explanation  does  not 
seem  difficult  to  conjecture. 

SUPPOSED  INADEQUACY  OF  IMPERIAL  CONFERENCE, 

What  the  emergency  demanded  was  a  system  of  consultation  and  co- 
operation, between  the  Britannic  Governments,  which  should  be  both  con- 
tinuous in  time  and  comprehensive  in  scope.  As  regards  continuity,  the 
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Besolution  of  1907  had  prescribed  regular  meetings  every  four  years,  and 
"  subsidiary "  meetings,  if  necessary,  between.  Thus  the  Imperial  Confer- 
ence was,  by  implication,  an  intermittent  institution  only.  In  the  atmos- 
phere of  that  epoch,  with  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  always  casting  his  decisive 
influence  against  any  and  every  proposal  to  expand  the  machinery  of  imperial 
organisation,  the  conception  of  the  Imperial  Conference  as  a  continuous  institu- 
tion, which  was  congenial  to  such  less  timorous  statesmen  as  Mr.  Deakin  and 
Doctor  Jameson,  could  not  take  root.  The  authorisation  of  subsidiary  Con- 
ferences was  a  concession  to  the  feeling  that  the  interval  of  four  years  was 
too  long.  But  it  was  never  contemplated,  by  the  principals,  that  either  the 
regular  or  the  subsidiary  Conference  should  be  anything  more  than  a  special 
meeting  of  short  duration.  While  nothing  was  ever  laid  down  to  limit  the 
duration  of  the  Conference,  the  assumption  always  was  that  only  with  diffi- 
culty could  the  Dominion  Governments  spare  ministers  to  visit  London,  even 
for  a  short  time.  In  1917,  therefore,  when  the  new  British  Government  under 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  reversing  Mr.  Asquith's  policy,  wished  to  associate  the 
Dominion  Governments  with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  the  prevailing  notion 
about  the  Imperial  Conference  was  inimical  to  any  idea  that  this  body  itself 
might  be  turned  for  the  occasion  into  a  continuous  war  council.  Moreover 
it  was  desired  to  bring  in  India,  which  was  not  possible  in  face  of  the  capital 
Eesolution  of  1907. 

Nor  did  prevalent  notions  suggest  that  the  conduct  of  war  was  a  matter 
appropriate  to  the  Imperial  Conference.  It  is  true  that  the  range  of  common 
interests  with  which  it  should  deal  had  never  been  explicitly  defined,  and  in 
point  of  fact  the  range  had  been  continually  extending  under  pressure  of  succes- 
sive circumstances,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  agenda  lists  and  resolutions 
of  the  quadrennial  sessions.  The  conservatism  of  British  ministers — which  Was 
no  less  marked  when  the  Liberal  Party  was  in  power — had,  indeed,  attempted 
to  rule  out  Foreign  Affairs.  But  the  tide  Would  not  be  stemmed.  In  1907 
the  Conference  insisted  on  discussing  the  New  Hebrides  Convention  and  the 
Newfoundland  Fisheries  dispute  ;  and  in  1911  it  not  only  discussed  the  Declara- 
tion of  London  but  passed  a  resolution.  Pressed  by  the  Dominions,  especially 
Australia,  the  British  Government  Was  constrained  to  concede  that  a  Dominion 
Government  ought  to  be  consulted  beforehand,  in  regard  at  least  to  any  decisions 
of  foreign  policy  affecting  its  interests  particularly.  It  subsequently  Went  so 
far  as  to  offer  the  right  of  direct  and  constant  access  to  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
to  any  Dominion  Minister  who  might  be  appointed  by  his  Government  to  reside 
in  London  for  this  purpose.  From  the  right  of  individual  to  that  of  collective 
consultation,  i.e.  recognising  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  Would 
only  have  been  a  small  step,  had  the  War  not  nipped  the  growth. 

But  since  this  development  had  not  matured,  the  British  official  point  of 
view  in  1917  must  have  been  that  the  Imperial  Conference  had  no  business  with 
foreign  policy,  such  as  Would  necessarily  preoccupy  any  council  of  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  precedents  of  the  Imperial  Conference  in  relation  to 
Defence  were  substantial  enough  to  have  suggested,  had  other  conditions  been 
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favourable,  that  this  organisation  might  very  -well  become  a  continuous  council 
of  war  while  the  emergency  lasted.  Questions  affecting  co-operation  for  defence 
of  the  Empire  had  been  dealt  with  at  every  session  of  the  Conference,  excepting 
that  at  Ottawa  in  1894,  up  to  1911.  On  the  latter  occasion,  the  Declaration  of 
London  Was  dealt  with  ;  but,  in  regard  to  other  defence  questions,  the  venue 
Was  transferred  to  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  which  was  temporarily 
enlarged  by  the  admission  of  Dominion  ministers  to  its  membership.  The 
motive  of  this  change,  which  appears  to  have  been  predetermined  somewhat 
arbitrarily  by  the  British  authorities,  was  never  satisfactorily  explained.  But 
since  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  is  a  centralised  body,  its  members 
attending  simply  as  advisers  to  the  British  Prime  Minister,  who  reserves  the 
right  of  deciding  policy,  the  attempt  to  substitute  it  for  the  Imperial  Conference 
of  independent  Governments  may  be  regarded  as  an  incident  in  the  revival  of 
Imperial  Federation,  which  was  being  promoted  actively  in  London  at  that 
time.  Despite  this  set-back  to  its  growing  authority,  the  Imperial  Conference 
had  supplied  the  constitutional  means  to  by  far  the  most  important  achievement, 
in  the  domain  of  Britannic  organisation  for  defence,  before  the  war.  It  was 
technically  a  "  subsidiary  "  Conference,  called  under  Eesolution  I.  of  1907,  that 
concerted  the  naval  and  military  defence  plan  of  1909,  which  in  history  stands 
out  as  the  Britannic  effort  to  prepare  for  the  impending  armageddon.  It 
produced  at  least  the  Koyal  Australian  Navy,  and  that  framework  of  a  common 
military  organisation  which  made  possible  the  Britannic  army  of  1914-18. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  Imperial  Conference  had  already  functioned  as  a  council 
of  war. 

A  DEPARTMENTAL  DIFFICULTY. 

But  the  actual  fitness  of  the  Imperial  Conference  for  adaptation  to  the 
required  role  may  not  have  been  the  determining  consideration  at  all.  It  often 
happens  (unhappily)  that  in  political  affairs  the  most  momentous  decisions  are 
swayed  by  considerations  hidden  from  the  public  view,  and  by  concessions  to 
the  infirmities  of  human  nature.  The  Imperial  Conference  had  always  been 
managed  by  the  Colonial  Office.  If  the  Imperial  Conference  was  to  run  the 
war,  the  war  would  be  run  by  the  Colonial  Office.  Apart  altogether  from  any 
prejudices  likely  to  be  felt  by  other  departments  concerned  with  the  war,  that 
situation  might  well  seem  absurd.  One  solution  would  have  been  to  transfer 
the  Imperial  Conference  from  the  office  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  to  that  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  This,  however,  had  been  proposed  more  than  once  in  previous 
years,  and  had  always  aroused  the  most  strenuous  opposition  of  the  Colonial 
Office.  Outsiders  may  deplore  what  seems  to  them  the  petty  narrow-minded- 
ness of  departmental  jealousies  ;  but  it  may  be  replied  that  no  self-respecting 
institution  cares  to  be  shorn  of  its  responsibilities,  especially  if  it  feels  conscious 
of  work  well  done.  At  any  rate  we  may  safely  conjecture  that  if,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, the  proposal  to  transfer  the  secretarial  duties  of  the  Imperial  Conference 
to  the  Prime  Minister's  office  was  revived  in  1917,  it  was  found  that  this  could 
not  be  effected  without  a  departmental  disturbance  which  could  not  help  to 
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win  the  War.  And  yet  it  was  obvious  that  the  Britannic  war  council  could  only 
be  attached  to  the  Prime  Minister  himself,  as  president  of  both  the  Imperial 
Conference  and  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence.  Probably  we  may  find 
here  the  real  origin  of  the  curious  compromise  which,  while  leaving  the  Imperial 
Conference  with  the  Colonial  Office,  set  up  another  council  of  the  same  Govern- 
ments (plus  the  subordinate  Government  of  India)  under  a  different  title,  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  to  the  war. 

THE  "  IMPERIAL  WAR  CABINET." 

In  such  circumstances,  the  choice  of  a  name  for  the  duplicate  body  could 
not  have  been  easy.  But  the  announcement  that  an  "  Imperial  War  Cabinet  " 
would  be  created  had  the  immediate  effect  of  totally  misleading  a  large  and 
important  section  of  the  British  press  as  to  the  constitutional  significance  of  .the 
new  plan.  It  was  triumphantly  noised  abroad  that  a  "real"  Empire 
Government  had  been  suddenly  brought  into  existence,  in  the  shape  of  a 
council  which  was  to  be  the  "  supreme  executive  authority  "  of  the  Empire 
as  a  whole.  The  implication  was  that  the  separate  Governments  would  no 
longer  remain  individually  responsible  for  the  action  of  their  respective 
countries  in  the  War,  but  would  somehow  assume  a  collective  responsibility  ; 
such  being  the  recognised  connotation  of  the  term  "  Cabinet  "  throughout  the 
British  Empire. 

A  further  consequence  of  the  new  name  was  not  what  its  British  authors — 
since  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Dominion  Governments  were  consulted  in 
advance-— could  have  desired,  although  they  ought  to  have  possessed  the 
knowledge  and  insight  to  foresee  the  certainty.  Throughout  the  Dominions, 
especially  in  South-  Africa  and  Canada,  the  opponents  of  closer  Britannic 
union  hastened  to  seize  this  new  and  cogent  argument  in  support  of  their 
contention,  that  the  persistent  aim  of  British  policy  was  to  undermine  the 
autonomous  development  of  the  Dominions  and  subject  them  to  some  new 
form  of  centralised  imperial  government,  such  as  they  knew  was  being  planned 
by  a  vigorous  group  of  federalists  with  the  warm  support  of  the  Northcliffe 
Press,  which  Was  now  championing  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

In  reality,  there  was  nothing  in  the  new  name,  unless  it  may  be  taken  as 
evidence  of  an  intention  which  was  bound  to  fail.  If  we  disregard  the  equivocal 
position  of  the  Indian  representatives,  the  so-called  Imperial  War  Cabinet 
was  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  Imperial  Conference  applied  to  the  abnormal 
circumstances  of  a  world-wide  war.  In  constitutional  principle  the  new  body 
Was  precisely  similar  to  the  old.  It  consisted  of  the  same  men,  admitted  by 
virtue  of  their  ministerial  office,  representing  Governments  which  retained 
unimpaired  their  exclusive  responsibility  to  their  own  Parliaments.  Its 
executive  powers  were  precisely  those  of  the  Imperial  Conference.  If,  because 
the  Imperial  Conference  possesses  no  unified  executive  authority,  it  cannot 
be  said  to  possess  executive  powers  at  all,  the  same  applies  to  the  Imperial 
War  Cabinet.  If  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  may  be  said  to  have  possessed 
executive  powers,  in  the  sense  that  in  the  aggregate  the  executive  authority 
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of  the  participating  Governments  was  co-extensive  with  the  Empire,  the 
same  applies  to  the  Imperial  Conference.  In  this  respect  there  Was  no 
difference  of  principle  between  the  two  bodies,  nor  did  the  Imperial  War 
Cabinet  signify  any  innovation  beyond  a  further  extension  of  the  field  in  which 
the  Imperial  Conference  had  been  accustomed  to  work.  The  real  signifi- 
cance of  the  development  in  1917  was  that  it  marked  the  collapse  of  the 
barrier  which  the  British  instinct  of  imperial  ascendancy  had  endeavoured 
to  maintain  against  the  rising  demand,  from  the  Dominions,  for  some  control 
over  their  foreign  relations.  Noteworthy,  also,  Was  the  genuineness  of  the 
belated  effort  to  provide  for  that  continuity  of  consultation  which  had  been 
spasmodically  discussed,  through  many  years,  without  tangible  result.  But 
there  was  no  substitution  of  any  new  type  of  organisation.  The  organ  of  the 
Britannic  League  remained  what  it  had  been,  a  Conference  of  mutually 
independent  Governments.  It  did  not  become  a  Cabinet  of  Ministers  with 
collective  responsibility,  binding  them  to  stand  or  fall  together. 

RICHARD   JBBB. 

[To  be  continued.'] 


THE    BRITISH    IN    THE    FAR    EAST.* 

By  Professor  C.  A.  MIDDLETON  SMITH,  M.Sc.,  M.I.Hech.E.,  Taikoo  Professor  of  Engineering 
in  the  University  of  Hong-Kong. 

THE  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  discuss  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished  by  our 
own  countrymen  in  the  Far  East.  I  hope  to  interest  Britons  "  at  home  "  in  the 
amazing  changes  which  are  taking  place  in  China,  and  I  venture  to  submit  that 
Anglo-Saxons  have  been  mainly  responsible  for  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
during  the  past  hundred  years.  There  is  not  time  to  go  over  the  history,  even  of 
recent  times  ;  I  have  considered,  the  romantic  aspects  of  the  impact  of  British  ideals 
of  energy  and  freedom  upon  the  static  and  autocratic  State,  sometimes  called  Cathay? 
in  a  book  which  is  now  in  the  press.  I  must  assume  that  you  know  of  the  monopoly 
at  Canton  of  the  Old  East  India  Company,  which  ended,  about  eighty  years  ago ;  also 
that  you  are  aware  that  Hong-Kong,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  river,  is  the  British 
base  in  China,  and  that  it  is  a  Crown  Colony,  with  a  Governor  appointed  by 
the  King.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  you  will  understand  that,  in  the  early  days, 
Hong-Kong  caused  a  great  deal  of  bother  to  the  Imperial  Government.  The  Chinese 
ceded  a  barren  island  in  order  to  keep  the  British  out  of  Canton,  but  no  one,  except 
a  few  British  traders  and  sailors,  regarded,  the  island  as  anything  but  a  temporary 
base.  In  the  first  few  years  of  occupation  it  was  terribly  unhealthy  :  one-third  of  a 
British  regiment  died  in  one  year,  and  that  was  nothing  unusual.  But  the  little  stream 
of  British  trade  from  the  Canton  river  has  spread  all  over  the  Far  East. 

*  Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  held  at  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  on 
December  16,  1919,  at  3.30  p.m.,  Lieut. -Colonel  The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Matthew  Nathan,  Q.C.M.O.,  in 
the  Chair. 
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Anglo-Saxon  Energy. — During  my  seven  years  of  residence  in  the  Far  East, 
I  have  had  time  to  notice  the  very  great  contrast  between  the  energetic  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  other  nationale.  Usually  the  British  seem  able  to  retain  their  charac- 
teristics of  energy  and  enterprise,  and  yet  they  adapt  themselves  to  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  life  in  that  part  of  the  world.  In  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Hong-Kong 
British  administration  and  Chinese  natural  ability  have  accomplished  almost  the 
impossible.  The  success  of  Shanghai  and  other  treaty  ports  in  China  can  be  traced 
to  the  same  causes.  In  1841  Hong-Kong  was  the  home  of  a  handful  of  pirates. 
It  was  just  a  barren  rock  forming  one  side  of  a  magnificent  natural  harbour. 
Sir  Frederick  Lugard  once  related  that  a  Chinese  friend  of  his  said  that  China 
ceded  to  the  British  an  island  of  granite  and  had  since  received  a  mountain  of  gold 
in  return.  Certainly  the  Chinese  have  benefited  more  than  the  British  from  the 
splendid  results  of  the  co-operation,  in  Hong-Kong,  of  the  two  races.  Science  has 
transformed  Hong-Kong  as  it  has  changed  England.  There  are  still  the  summer  heat 
and  the  great  humidity,  traceable  to  a  tropical  position  and  the  granite  formation  of 
the  island.  But  there  are  now  electric  fans,  ice,  and  a  ceaseless  war  with  disease. 
Hong-Kong  cannot  be  recommended  as  an  ideal  resort  in  the  summer,  but  it  is  healthy 
all  the  year  round  and  the  climate  is  delightful  in  the  winter. 

The  British  Base.— An.  American  writer,  who  lived  many  years  in  the  Far  East, 
has  expressed  the  opinion  that  "  Hong- Kong  stands  as  a  monument  of  British  luck  and 
pluck  in  the  Orient."  People  who  visit  the  Colony  may  differ  about  the  relative 
proportions  of  "  luck,"  or  "  pluck,"  of  the  British  in  accomplishing  such  remarkable 
development  in  this  gateway  of  the  Far  East ;  but,  whatever  the  cause,  the  effect  is 
there  for  all  the  world  to  see.  For  Hong-Kong  is  a  monument,  set  in  the  tropic  seas,  to 
a  people  whose  "  home  "  is  distant  10,000  miles  away.  The  maritime  instinct  of  the 
race  made  those  men  who  had  been  in  the  trouble  with  Chinese  officials  in  the  forties 
use  a  little  island,  which  can  be  circumnavigated  in  a  small  steam  launch  in  five  or 
six  hours,  as  a  base.  It  was  the  magnificent  roadstead  which  lies  between  the  island 
and  the  mainland  that  made  them  pick  out  Hong-Kong  for  the  purpose.  Rising  up 
in  glory  out  of  a  sea  of  wondrous  hue,  it  reaches  a  height  of  nearly  2,000  feet ;  and  on 
its  topmost  peak  is  the  flag  which  guarantees  freedom  for  men  of  any  creed  or  colour 
who  live  under  its  protection.  Trees  and  palms  and  flowering  shrubs  all  deck  the 
sides  of  the  monument  with  a  wealth  of  colour  seen  only  in  the  tropics.  No  scene  more 
perfect  was  ever  painted  than  that  which  at  times  surrounds  the  island  at  sunset 

From  the  wide  verandah  of  my  house  in  the  University  grounds,  I  often  look  out 
upon  the  glorious  view.  I  see  also  evidence  of  the  activity  of  my  own  countrymen. 
The  shrieks  of  the  fussy  steam  launches  which  swarm  in  the  harbour  three  hundred 
feet  below,  and  the  "  purr  "  of  the  luxurious  motor-cars,  as  they  race  round  the 
terraced  roads  between  the  house  and  the  sea-level,  remind  me  of  the  Western  energy 
and  machines  which  multiply  our  time.  The  turbine-driven  liner,  standing  out  like 
some  leviathan  amidst  a  curious  swarm  of  insects,  which  are  really  sanpans,  junks, 
launches,  and  motor-boats,  has  come  from  far-away  Vancouver,  bringing  its  complement 
of  tourists,  business  men,  mails,  and  cargo  to  this  Emporium  of  the  East.  Above  the 
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yellow  funnels  rise  up  the  barren  hills  of  China,  and  behind  them,  the  expiring  centre 
of  a  thousand  shafts  of  light,  the  sun  goes  down.  It  seems  to  be  falling  upon  that 
other  city,  only  ninety  miles  away,  which  stands  as  a  monument  of  another  country/  so 
near  in  space,  so  far  in  thought,  from  this  active  Western  Colony.  For  Canton  is  China, 
and  Victoria,  as  the  city  of  Hong-Kong  is  called,  is  a  picturesque  chunk  of  Britain  set  on 
an  island  in  the  wide  Pacific  Ocean.  Canton  was  static  for  centuries  ;  even  now  it  ia 
a  city  of  a  million  with  scarcely  a  wheel.  Hong-Kong  is  a  place  with  dockyards 
where  standard  ships  are  built,  vessels  larger  than  are  launched  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Empire  except  Great  Britain.  The  British  originally  went  out  to  the  Fa 
East  for  trade  purposes.  I  think  it  was  until  the  year  1857  that  the  Governor  of  the 
Colony  of  Hong-Kong  was  Superintendent  of  Trade,  and  he  was  also  the  representative 
of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  in  all  diplomatic  matters  in  the  Far  East. 

Since  those  days  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  split  up  the  work  among  the  Govern- 
ment Departments,  and  the  complaint  is  made  by  merchants  in  China  that  there  are 
now  three  separate  Ministiies  which  have  control  over  their  activities.  Hong-Kong 
is  the  headquarters  of  important  "  hongs,"  and  of  course  Hong-Kong  is  under  the 
Colonial  Office.  The  directors  of  the  Union  Insurance  Company  and  of  the  Hong- 
Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank  live  in  the  Colony,  and  there  are  a  number  of  companies 
which  are  practically  local  concerns.  Thus,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  Colonial  Office 
is  concerned  with  British  trade  in  China.  The  Foreign  Office  until  recently  was 
the  only  Government  Department  which  was  concerned  with  trade  in  other  parts  of 
China  ;  now  there  is  also  the  new  Overseas  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Perhaps,  in  time,  the  latter  will  be  the  only  ministry  concerned  with  the  Far  East. 

There  are  British  firms  in  China  who  have  established  connections  for  many  years ; 
some  of  them  go  right  back  to  the  days  of  the  "  free  traders  in  Canton,"  a  small  body 
of  men  who  vigorously  attacked  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  who 
brought  it  to  an  end  at  about  the  time  when  Hong-Kong  was  ceded  to  Britain.  An 
old-established  reputation  is  most  valuable  in  so  conservative  a  country  as  China. 
Firms  with  traditions  have  had  practical  experience  of  the  curious  trade  conditions 
of  the  Far  East. 

The  British  merchants  of  this  generation  seem  to  be  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  the 
war  has  brought  about  new  conditions,  and  the  very  noticeable  feature  of  their  policy 
has  been  the  formation  of  British  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  practically  all  of  the 
important  Treaty  Ports. 

Western  Learning  in  China. — It  is  well  known  that  the  Chinese  are  a  conservative 
race,  and  that  they  do  not  easily  change  their  ideas.  There  is  a  native  saying  that 
"  China  is  a  sea  that  salts  all  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  it,"  and  I  find  that  this  peculiar 
conservatism  of  the  Far  East  affects  many  of  the  British  after  they  have  been  resident 
there  for  some  years.  I  suggested  recently,  at  a  meeting  of  the  China  Society  in 
London,  that  there  are  two  types  of  mind — the  static  and  the  dynamic  type — and  the 
Chinese  are  essentially  of  the  static  type,  while  the  Anglo-Saxons  are  dynamic.  Of 
course  you  will  find  among  Anglo-Saxons  men  of  the  static  type  of  mind,  and  you 
will  find  them  particularly  amongst  men  in  the  Far  East  who  have  resided  there  for 
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many  years.  Now  this  static  type  of  mind  opposes  change  of  any  description,  and 
argues  that  it  is  much  better  to  leave  the  Chinese  alone,  in  their  own  way  of  life.  My 
past  experience  leads  me  to  doubt  whether  it  is  very  much  use  to  attempt  to  argue 
with  men  whose  outlook  is  so  utterly  different  from  my  own.  But  I  am  bound  to 
repudiate  the  idea  that  scientific  men  will  do  any  harm  by  spreading  knowledge  in 
China.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  they  will  do  an  immense  amount  of  good.  My 
conviction  is,  that  the  Chinese  nation  may  be  compared  with  a  hungry  man  who  is 
sitting  in  a  room  containing  a  locked  cupboard,  for  which  he  has  no  key.  In  China  there 
are  vast  mineral  resources  which  can  be  used  to  improve  conditions  of  life  in  the  coun- 
try. The  key  is  a  knowledge  of  Nature's  laws.  There  is  water-power  which  can  be 
made  to  replace  man-power.  There  are  waste  regions  which  may  be  reclaimed  for 
agricultural  purposes.  To  give  one  example,  Mr.  G.  D.  Jameson,  the  engineer  of  the 
American  Eed  Cross,  has  estimated  that  in  the  Hwai  Basin  17,000  square  miles  of 
valuable  agricultural  land  could  be  reclaimed  at  a  cost  of  four  millions  sterling.  The 
land-tax  alone  would  pay  a  handsome  dividend.  The  result  of  the  development  of 
the  natural  resources  of  China  will  be  an  improvement  in  the  scale  of  living  ;  that  will 
inevitably  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people,  and  that  soon  in  turn  will 
develop  external  trade.  In  this  connection  I  wish  especially  to  draw  attention  to  a 
recent  speech  by  Sir  John  Jordan,  the  highly  respected  British  Minister  at  Pekin. 
At  the  opening  of  the  conference  of  the  British  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  China,  he 
said  that  in  spite  of  the  unrest,  which  was  a  hindrance  to  commercial  development, 
the  trade  of  the  country  last  year  was  greater  than  ever  before.  The  credit  of  the 
country  was  fundamentally  sound,  and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  China  would  soon 
embark  on  a  great  industrial  career.  There  was  no  fear,  he  said,  that  Chinese  indus- 
trial developments  would  prove  a  menace  to  the  industries  of  this  country,  and  en- 
couragement of  such  developments  would  be  a  wise  policy.  It  is  most  gratifying 
to  read  Sir  John  Jordan's  assurance  that  the  Chinese  are  turning  to  Great  Britain 
for  help  on  all  sides,  and  he  believes  that  there  is  a  great  chance  for  British  enterprise 
to  supply  technical  and  financial  assistance  for  the  increase  of  production  and  wealth 
in  China. 

When  first  I  went  out  to  the  Far  East  I  was  amazed  at  finding  any  opposition 
amongst  my  own  countrymen  to  scientific  progress.  I  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
stepped  back  into  days  when  Huxley  and  others  had  to  fight  the  forces  of  ignorance 
and  blind  opposition  in  this  country.  Since  my  return,  I  have  even  discovered  that 
there  are  men  in  eminent  positions,  men  of  the  highest  principles,  and  of  great  ability, 
who  have  doubts  as  to  whether  it  will  benefit  the  world  if  the  natural  resources  of 
China  are  developed.  I  can  only  appeal  to  them  to  reconsider  the  whole  subject, 
and  to  try  and  understand  the  facts  which  scientific  men  can  put  before  them.  I 
appeal  especially  to  the  British  missionaries  in  China,  because  I  am  convinced  that, 
as  Stevenson  said,  "  gas  lamps  are  the  best  nocturnal  police."  The  political  unrest, 
largely  due  to  economic  causes,  can  only  be  cured  by  the  spread  of  scientific  know- 
ledge. Railways  and  modern  communications  in  China  are  the  finest  auxiliaries  for 
the  spread  of  any  knowledge,  and  if,  as  I  am  sure  is  the  case,  missionaries  believe  that 
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all  that  is  necessary  to  persuade  tlie  Chinese  to  think  as  they  do  is  a  clear  presentation 
of  their  case,  then  surely  they  should  welcome  dynamic  means  of  locomotion,  and 
such  modern  engines  as  newspapers  and  the  printing  press. 

In  1912,  when  addressing  for  the  first  time  the  Institute  of  Engineers  and  Ship- 
builders in  Hong-Kong,  I  suggested  that  the  then  newly  founded  University  of  Hong- 
Kong  might  be  regarded  as  a  lighthouse  for  China.  I  have  written  so  much  about 
the  University  that  I  only  wish  to  say  that  I  am  thankful  that  the  most  progressive 
Chinese  and  British  now  believe  in  it.  The  standard  of  the  London  University  has 
been  reached  and  maintained. 

British  Engineers  in  China. — I  have  already  suggested  that  Hong-Kong  is  a 
model  to  the  great  country  to  which  it  is  adjacent.  I  must  pay  a  tribute  to  the  Public 
"Works  Department  of  the  colony  for  the  magnificent  engineering  work  which  it  has 
carried  out ;  the  splendid  system  of  water  supply  and  the  fine  roads  alone  would 
justify  any  praise.  There  are  a  large  number  of  other  details  with  which  it  is  con- 
cerned. The  colony  has  become  habitable  for  Europeans,  largely  because  of  the 
work  of  the  pioneers  of  science.  In  that  connection  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention 
that  our  Chairman  this  afternoon,  Sir  Matthew  Nathan,  will  always  be  remembered 
in  Hong-Kong  as  a  dynamic  Governor  who  did  things.  He  was  almost  entirely 
responsible  for  the  building  of  the  Kowloon-Canton  Eailway,  and  I  can  only  hope 
that  he  will  use  his  influence  so  that  the  connection  of  this  railway  with  Hankow 
may  be  no  longer  delayed.  There  are  British  engineers  in  other  parts  of  China, 
especially  in  Shanghai.  Mr.  Kinder  is  generally  known  as  the  pioneer  of  railway 
construction,  and  it  is  worth  recording  that  sixty  years  ago  a  famous  British 
engineer  from  India  prepared  a  scheme  for  building  railways  all  over  China- 
Unfortunately  the  static  mind  killed  the  scheme.  In  the  last  few  years  there 
has  gone  to  China  a  new  type— the  British  commercial  engineer- — and  there  will 
be  many  more  of  that  type  out  there  in  the  near  future.  They  are  technical 
men  whose  purpose  it  is  to  sell  products  of  British  engineering  workshops  to  the 
Chinese,  and  I  venture  to  suggest  to  them  the  necessity  for  encouraging  the  scientific 
training  and  education  of  young  Chinese.  I  have  tried  to  make  arrangements 
so  that  our  Hong-Kong  graduates  may  have  some  experience  in  Great  Britain, 
and  I  trust  that  my  informal  negotiations  with  the  Federation  of  British 
Industries  will  bear  fruit.  This  Institute  can  also  help.  There  have  been 
good  orders  for  our  workshops  from  China :  Shanghai  and  Hong- Kong  have 
employed  many  of  our  workmen  on  machinery  for  local  industries.  I  heard 
last  week  of  an  order  for  a  5,000  kw.  turbo -alternator  secured,  for  a  works  at  Preston. 
I  have  one  further  appeal  to  make  to  these  British  engineers  in  China,  and  it  is  that 
they  should  not  treat  with  contempt  the  customs  and  the  outlook  of  the  Chinese. 
If  we  dynamically  trained  people  complain  of  the  ignorance  of  the  static  minds  con- 
cerning scientific  work,  we,  for  our  part,  cannot  consider  ourselves  in  any  sense  edu- 
cated unless  we  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  splendid  literature  which  the  people 
of  Asia  have  evolved.  My  complaint  is  that  Asiatics  so  often  pay  only  lip  service 
to  it. 
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The  British  in  Japan. — The  problem  of  Japan  presents  many  difficulties,  and  it  is 
always  with  the  utmost  diffidence  that  I  attempt  to  discuss  this  remarkable  people. 
I  am  aware  that  the  Japanese  are  not  always  as  popular  as  could  be  wished  by  them- 
selves and  their  friends  in  the  Far  East.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  a  very  great  pride  in 
the  fact  that  the  pioneers  of  engineering  education  in  that  country  were  the  British, 
and  I  find  that  Japanese  applied-science  circles  are  distinctly  pro-British.  Sir  Alfred 
Ewing,  one  of  the  first  scientific  men  to  go  to  Japan,  is  still  alive,  and  he  did  valuable 
service  for  his  country  in  an  advisory  capacity  during  the  war.  A  small  band  of 
young  men,  of  whom  he  was  one,  went  out  there  many  years  ago,  and  they  included 
in  their  ranks  Ayrton,  Perry,  and  Dyer;  men  who  became  famous.  They  had 
a  far  greater  influence  upon  the  future  of  Japan  than  is  generally  recognised.  They 
transformed  the  country  into  an  industrial  nation.  Japan  has  always  been 
politically,  an  honourable  ally  to  this  country,  but  it  would  be  absurd  for  us  to 
suppose  that  every  Japanese  is  pro-British,  or  that  every  Briton  is  pro- Japanese. 
There  are  so  many  possibilities  of  misunderstanding  when  there  is  trade  competition, 
that  every  endeavour  should  be  made  to  remove  false  ideas.  I  do  not  propose 
to  discuss  details,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  sooner  grievances  are  examined  and 
settled  the  better.  Looking  at  the  subject  from  a  very  broad  point  of  view,  I  see 
nothing  for  regret  in  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  have  been  taught  to  develop  the  natural 
resources  of  their  own  or  other  countries.  The  fact  that  they  have  been  very  good 
customers  in  the  past  of  this  country  during  that  development,  and  that  they  are  still 
very  good  customers  of  this  country,  should  make  us  sympathetic  and  pleased  to 
welcome  the  nation  among  the  Great  Powers.  But  that  should  not  make  us  afraid  to 
draw  attention  to  any  infringements  of  our  own  rights  in  the  Far  East.  We  have 
always  stood  for  "  the  open  door  and  no  favour,"  and  if,  as  has  been  suggested,  the 
Japanese  should  give  preferential  railway  rates  to  their  own  traders  in  Manchuria,  when 
everyone  ought  to  be  treated  the  same,  the  British  in  China  want  those  " at  home" 
to  know  the  facts  of  the  case.  I  must  confess  that  I  have  only  spent  a  few  months  in 
Japan,  and  know  very  little  of  the  trade  conditions  of  the  country,  but  I  have  been 
impressed  by  the  great  industry  and  the  patriotism  of  the  Japanese.  During  the 
last  two  or  three  decades  they  have  come  much  more  closely  into  contact  with 
Europeans.  They  have  enormously  extended  their  trade,  and  they  are  to  be  found  all 
over  the  Far  East.  Nations,  like  individuals,  find  that  "  good-will  "  is  the  most 
valuable  asset,  and  I  venture  to  suggest  to  the  far-sighted  Japanese  that  they 
should  emphasise  that  fact.  In  China,  Japan's  trade  has  made  great  progress. 
In  1913,  her  share  in  the  export  trade  was  about  20  per  cent.,  and  in 
the  import  trade  about  25  per  cent.  In  1918,  it  was  over  one-third  of  the 
export  trade,  and  almost  one-half  of  the  import  trade ;  but  there  is  any  amount 
of  room  in  China  for  all  nations,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  British  need  have  the 
slightest  fear  of  Japanese  competition  if  they  themselves  still  possess  the  old  national 
characteristics  of  enterprise,  industry,  and  adaptability  to  changed  conditions.  The 
trade  returns  for  China  show  that  if  the  Chinese  can  obtain  British  goods  they  prefer 
them. 
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Chinese  British  Subjects. — There  are  some  millions  of  the  Chinese  race  who  are 
British  subjects.  They  live  in  Singapore,  Malaya,  Borneo,  and  Hong-Kong.  They 
are  under  no  illusions  as  to  the  practical  results  of  British  administration  in  the  Far 
East.  They  are  very  shrewd  business  men.  They  know,  by  experience,  that  they 
obtain  a  splendid  reward  for  industry  when  they  arc  sheltered  by  the  shadow  of  the 
Union  Jack.  For  the  Far  East  can  produce  evidence  of  the  romances  of  industry, 
with  Chinese  as  leading  characters,  such  as  would  have  delighted  the  late  Dr. 
Samuel  Smiles.  In  Hong-Kong,  I  attended  some  of  the  funeral  rites  of  a  wealthy 
merchant  named  Cheung  Pat  Sze.  The  benevolent  Chinese  was  greatly  respected  and 
his  memory  is  still  revered.  He  had  reached  a  ripe  old  age  ;  he  had  fulfilled  the  am- 
bition of  his  race  by  leaving  numerous  offspring  to  mourn  his  loss,  and,  later  on,  to 
worship  at  his  tomb.  He  had,  as  a  young  man,  left  Swatow,  a  penniless  emigrant 
for  the  South.  He  had  prospered  in  Malaya.  His  commercial  activities  spread  into 
many  latitudes.  He  had  estates  in  Sumatra,  rubber  plantations  in  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, a  glass  factory  in  Hong- Kong,  a  business  in  Canton,  a  wine  factory  in  Chefoo, 
North  China,  and  probably  business  interests  in  Shanghai.  He  proved  what  the 
Chinese  merchant  can  do  with  a  good  Government. 

Statesmen,  sinologues,  and  tourists,  who  have  written  about  the  Far  East,  have 
regarded  the  Chinese  from  the  particular  angles  from  which  their  own  experiences 
have  enabled  them  to  see  most  clearly.  My  life  work  has  been  engineering  ;  I  have 
continuously  studied  the  methods  employed  for  the  utilisation  of  the  resources  of 
Nature  for  the  use  and  convenience  of  man.  From  that  point  of  view  the  Far  East 
is  wonderful.  In  no  part  of  the  world  has  Nature  been  more  bounteous  with  her 
gifts.  The  Far  East,  especially  the  sub-tropical  Far  East,  will  be  transformed, 
and  the  change  will  provide  wealth  which  will  enrich,  not  only  its  own  inhabitants, 
but  Europe,  America,  and  the  other  parts  of  Asia. 

From  out  of  this  Aladdin's  cave  will  come  stores  of  mineral  and  vegetable 
wealth.  Sources  of  energy  as  yet  untapped  will  drive  the  wheels  of  industry  in  coun- 
tries educated  enough  to  utilise  them.  It  is  as  if  this  sub-tropical  Far  East  will  become 
a  new  and  important  power-house  for  the  planet  and  will  supply  motion  needed  to 
keep  the  machines  of  industry  at  work. 

And  the  only  thing  necessary  for  the  prompt  conversion  of  so  much  that  is  at 
present  waste  into  that  which  is  necessary  and  useful  for  mankind  is  the  application 
of  scientific  knowledge.  For  unless  we  have  the  requisite  knowledge  and  machinery 
we  cannot  take  advantage  of  these  valuable  gifts  of  Nature. 

From  the  unknown,  gorgeous  East  there  came,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  tales  of  gold,  precious  jewels,  spices,  and  costly  merchandise.  The  love  of 
adventure  and  religious  enthusiasm  sent  the  pioneers  East  and  still  further  East. 
First  of  all  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch,  then  the  French  and  the  English,  ploughed 
Far  Eastern  seas  ;  and  from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  sailing  ships  from  Europe  adventured  forth  to  win  the  wealth 
of  the  Orient.  An  Englishman  ruled  Java  and  carried  the  flag  of  the  Empire  to 
Malaya. 
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Many  of  the  possessions  in  that  part  of  the  world  which  once  were  British  are  now 
Dutch,  but  the  Federated  Malay  States  remain  as  a  monument  to  the  wisdom  of  Raffles. 
The  British  merchants  in  the  Far  East  retain  the  old  love  of  adventure,  and  many  of 
the  British  in  that  part  of  the  world  have  a  generous  enthusiasm,  which  might  well 
be  called  religious,  for  all  that  is  humane  and  progressive.  They  believe,  most 
sincerely,  that  the  Chinese  will  benefit  immensely  by  a  great  increase  in  trade  with 
Anglo-Saxons.  They  think  that  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  China  will  absorb 
machinery  from  British  workshops  and  assist,  in  many  ways,  Europe  in  the  difficult 
time  of  reconstruction. 

The  Raw  Materials.— -The  great  problem  which  faced  all  of  the  nations  of  the  earth 
when  the  war  was  over  was  the  supply  of  raw  materials.  It  faces  them  now.  The  Far 
East  offers  an  almost  boundless  store.  Only  knowledge,  security  and  enterprise  is 
needed.  Anglo-Saxons  have  done  the  pioneer  work  in  countries  off  the  West  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  seems  to  be  the  destiny  of  the  race  to  unlock  the  mineral  treasures 
of  China.  The  language  of  commerce  in  the  Far  East  is  inevitably  English,  for  the 
great  majority  of  the  schools  teaching  a  foreign  language  or  "  Western  learning " 
use  that  medium  of  instruction.  There  will,  naturally  enough,  be  competition  be- 
tween firms  from  the  old  country,  Australia,  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  but 
it  will  be  a  splendid  thing  if  the  Governments  obtain  fair  conditions  for  the 
competitors. 

Scientific  men  seldom  concern  themselves  with  international  politics,  but  the  world 
is  becoming  smaller  and  smaller  because  of  the  methods  of  communication  carried 
out  by  the  engineer.  He  may  reasonably  demand  of  any  League  of  Nations,  or 
other  authority  that  may  be  formed,  that  he  shall  be  allowed  to  develop  the  natural 
resources  of  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  in  introducing  Professor  Middleton  Smith,  said  :  The  establishment  of 
Hong-Kong  University  is  probably  the  most  important  work  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Governors  of  this  British  Colony  of  the  Far  East.  It  should  do  for 
British  civilisation  what  the  centres  of  Latin  learning  did  for  the  Western  Roman 
Empire,  that  is,  hand  down  through  the  generations  the  best  elements  of  a  culture  so 
universal  as  scarcely  to  be  foreign  wherever  established.  Of  the  immediate  prospects 
of  Western  learning  in  the  Far  East  as  distinct  from  the  other  manifestations  of 
Western  civilisation  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Chinese  have  shown  no  great  aptitude  for  the  assimilation  of  Western  ideas ;  on  the 
other,  they  have  not  hitherto  been  specially  encouraged  to  study  Western  learning  for 
its  own  sake,  though  learning  is  probably  more  honoured  for  its  own  sake  in  China 
than  in  any  other  country  of  the  world.  In  this  latter  connection  the  more  the  men 
that  go  from  this  country  to  China  have  high  educational  qualifications,  the  greater, 
I  think,  will  be  the  respect  in  which  we  shall  be  held  there.  We  flatter  ourselves,  I 
hope  truly,  that  they  already  respect  Great  Britain  as  being,  on  the  whole,  a  country 
of  just  men.  Most  of  you  here  will  know  the  tale  of  the  three  Easterns  who  were 
discussing  the  probable  results  of  the  world  war.  One  did  not  wish  to  see  the  dis- 
appearance of  Germany  and  the  loss  that  that  meant  to  science ;  the  second  did  not 
wish  to  see  Turkey  crushed  and  valour  for  ever  after  take  a  lower  place ;  the  third 
hoped  that  England  would  not  go  down  for  then  justice  would  vanish  from  the  world. 
The  justice  that  the  Eastern  looks  to  receive  at  our  hands  is  not,  I  think,  merely  or 
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mainly  the  justice  of  the  Courts,  with  their  complicated  procedure  and  high  payments 
to  pleaders,  but  the  sense  with  which  they  credit  the  average  Englishman  of  right 
judging  between  conflicting  interests  and  fearlessly  acting  on  that  judgment.  There  is 
one  other  qualification  for  dealing  with  the  peoples  of  the  Far  East,  of  which  it  is 
not  possible  to  over-estimate  the  importance,  and  that  is  good  manners.  It  is  scarcely 
exaggeration  to  say  that  manners  are  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Chinese,  and  that 
the  quiet  dignity  of  these  people,  and  of  the  Japanese,  requires  the  same  bearing  in 
those  who  wish  to  do  business  with  them.  The  Ear  Easterns  do  not  understand  people 
in  anger. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  MB.  BEN  H.  MORGAN,  who  said  :  I  am  sure  we  have  all 
listened  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  attention  to  Professor  Smith's  lecture.  He  is  a 
very  old  friend  of  mine,  and  when  he  was  offered  the  post  of  Professor  of  Engineering 
at  Hong -Kong  University  I  knew  he  would  make  a  mark  for  himself  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  We  engineers  owe  a  great  deal  to  him.  When  he  went  out  there  he  found 
a  very  poorly  equipped  engineering  laboratory.  Before  he  had  been  there  very  long  he 
received  offers  of  equipment  from  America  and  other  foreign  countries,  notwithstanding 
which  he  came  back  to  this  country  shortly  afterwards,  and,  going  over  the  factories  here, 
selected  a  very  fine  British  equipment  for  the  Hong-Kong  University.  In  that  work  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  was  able  to  offer  him  some  little  assistance.  Mr.  Smith  has  referred 
to  the  question  of  encouraging  Chinese  students  to  gain  experience  in  British  factories. 
That  is  a  very  important  matter.  In  the  United  States  they  do  everything  possible  to 
attract  Chinese,  Japanese  and  Indian  students  into  their  factories,  in  order  to  gain  training 
and  experience,  because  they  know  that  when  they  get  back  to  their  own  country,  and 
take  responsible  positions,  they  favour  the  standards  and  practices  with  which  they  had 
been  familiar  during  their  training,  and  I  quite  agree  with  the  Lecturer  that  we  should 
do  everything  possible  to  encourage  Chinese  students  to  become  proficient  in  engineering, 
chemical  and  other  work  in  this  country  rather  than  allow  them  to  go  to  other  coun- 
tries for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Smith  has  dealt  with  the  question  of  trade.  The  trade 
of  China  at  the  present  time  is  carried  on  with  the  greatest  possible  difficulty — diffi- 
culties, many  of  them,  which  might  be  overcome  if  we  had  a  more  progressive  Government 
in  this  country.  Take  the  question  of  cables.  It  is  preposterous  that  we  should 
have  to  wait  six,  eight  or  ten  days  for  a  cable  from  China.  The  whole  position 
might  be  easily  remedied.  During  the  war,  when  military  operations  were  everything, 
one  could  understand  the  congestion  occurring,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  condition 
of  things  which  now  prevails.  A  cable  from  India,  for  instance,  may  take  six  days  to 
come  over.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  do  business  with  the  Far  East  as  long  as  these 
delays  occur.  The  exchanges  fluctuate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  transaction  of 
business  absolutely  impossible.  And  all  this  time  we  are  not  making  use  of  the  tremendous 
wireless  organisation  we  have  throughout  the  Empire.  As  a  temporary  expedient  we 
could  organise  wireless  services  through  our  battleships  lying  in  harbours  all  over  the 
world.  I  am  told  by  one  of  the  highest  authorities  that  that  is  a  perfectly  practicable 
proposition,  and  that,  in  that  way,  the  Government  could  relieve  the  whole  of  the  con- 
gestion of  which  we  complain.  It  is  perhaps  an  extraordinary  idea  to  put  before  the 
Admiralty,  but  it  is  much  more  vital  to  us  to  stimulate  our  export  trade  at  the  present 
time  than  almost  anything  else  of  which  I  know. 

ME.  H.  T.  MONTAGUE  BELL  :  One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  address  was 
that  it  approached  the  subject  from  a  double  standpoint,  which  is  too  often  missing 
in  the  consideration  of  Far  Eastern  affairs — that  is  to  say,  robust  confidence  in  the 
part  Britain  can  and  must  play  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
practical  sympathy  with  the  people  of  the  Far  East.  I  was  interested  in  Professor 
Smith's  references  to  the  subject  of  Japan.  He  couched  a  lance,  tipped — perhaps 
carefully  covered — with  cotton-wool,  in  favour  of  a  better  understanding  with  Japan. 
There  is  a  notable  distinction  between  the  two  countries — China  and  Japan — which 
perhaps  will  help  us  to  understand  the  difference  in  their  development.  The  Japanese 
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have  always  profited  by  their  aristocracy.  They  have  possessed  a  wonderful 
aristocracy — small  in  numbers,  perhaps — which  enabled  them  to  lift  the  country  in 
an  incredibly  short  time  from  medisevalism  to  the  status  of  a  first-class  power.  The 
proletariat  have  lagged  behind,  and  do  still,  with  the  result  that  in  the  relationship 
between  British  traders  and  Japanese  you  are  up  against  a  condition  of  things  which 
falls  far  short,  of  course,  of  the  standard  we  expect.  The  Chinese,  on  the  other  hand, 
so  far  as  one  may  generalise,  have  a  splendid  proletariat  and  have  been  handicapped 
by  the  upper  class,  which  has  retarded,  I  think  I  may  say,  their  development.  Of 
course,  I  am  speaking  in  general  terms,  but  the  result  is  you  find  that  the  average 
Briton  in  the  Far  East  takes  very  kindly  to  the  mass  of  the  Chinese,  but  grumbles 
at  what  he  suffers  from  the  Government.  The  problem  with  regard  to  China  and 
Japan  is  distinct.  If  you  can  understand  the  two  points  of  view  I  have  put  before 
you,  I  think  you  will  obtain  a  key  to  our  future  dealings  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

MK.  C.  F.  CHIDELL  agreed  with  the  statement  that  in  the  course  of  the  next 
few  years  the  East  would  occupy  a  great  deal  of  the  attention  of  the  Western  World, 
and  he  pointed  to  the  developments  that  are  going  on  in  China,  which,  with  its 
essentially  intelligent  and  hard-working  population,  must  make  a  profound  difference 
to  ourselves  and  our  descendants.  He  predicted  that  a  time  would  come  when  China 
would  not  only  supply  herself  with  many  of  the  articles  with  which  we  now  supply 
her,  but  compete  with  us  in  neutral  markets.  On  the  political  aspects  of  the  question 
he  referred  to  Japanese  attempts  during  the  war  to  gain  dominion  over  China — 
attempts  which  were  happily  frustrated — and  said  that  although  he  had  no  animus 
against  the  Japanese,  we  had  to  consider  these  matters  from  an  impartial  standpoint, 
and  that  the  facts  could  not  be  overlooked,  nor  their  results  on  the  future  of  our 
Empire  as  a  whole,  and  particularly  on  our  Colonies,  except  at  great  peril. 

MK.  GEOKGE  HOWELL  expressed  regret  that  anyone  should  question  the  bona  fides 
of  our  ally  Japan. 

PROFESSOR  MIDDLETON  SMITH  said,  on  the  question  of  the  industrial  development 
of  China,  that  we  were  a  sporting  race,  and  that  he  hoped  we  should  take  defeats 
as  well  as  take  victories.  He  did  not  in  the  least  dread  commercial  oriental  competition 
for  this  generation  or  for  generations  to  come.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  deal  with  the 
whole  subject  of  Japan.  In  every  country  there  were  different  factions,  and  so  in 
Japan  there  were  pro-British  and  pro-others.  It  was  for  us  to  reinforce  as  far  as 
possible  all  the  Pro-British  forces.  The  position  with  regard  to  China  was  not  yet 
settled.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  matter  would  be  settled  amicably,  and  he  was 
sure  that  we  and  our  American  friends  would  stand  for  everything  that  was  just. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lecturer,  referred  to  the  question 
of  Japanese  industrial  competition.  He  was  recently  on  a  War  Cabinet  Committee 
which  took  evidence  in  connection  with  the  position  of  women  in  industry.  There 
was  certainly  a  fear  of  Japanese  competition  in  various  trades,  such  as  cotton  and 
pottery,  owing  to  the  cheap  wages.  There  was  also  a  fear  of  competition  from  the 
United  States,  where  certainly  wages  were  not  low.  The  Japanese  conditions  of 
labour  were  also  spoken  of  as  a  danger  to  the  standards  of  life  in  other  countries. 
Since  then,  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  Peace  Conference,  there  had  been  a  Labour 
Conference  in  the  United  States  with  a  view  to  get  better  conditions  for  labour  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  that  Conference,  fortunately,  Japan  was  represented. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  also  to  the  Chairman. 
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THE    CENTENARY    OF   THE    1820    SETTLERS   IN    CAPE    COLONY.* 

IN  1819,  following  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  the  industrial  unrest 
due  to  the  introduction  of  manufacturing  machinery,  and  the  generally  unsettled 
state  of  affairs  in  Great  Britain,  the  Imperial  Government,  encouraged  thereto  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Cape,  voted  a  sum  of  £50,000  for  an  emigration  scheme  to  the  Cape. 
Some  3,900  souls  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  go  out  to  the  unknown 
land,  said  to  be  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  They  left  by  some  seventeen  vessels  of 
500  tons  burden,  after  being  ice-bound  in  the  Thames  for  several  months.  The 
Chapman,  after  a  perilous  voyage,  was  the  first  vessel  to  arrive  on  the  bleak  shores  of 
Algoa  Bay  on  April  10,  1820,  to  be  shortly  followed  by  the  rest.  On  their  arrival  at 
Algoa  Bay  the  settlers  were  met  by  wagons,  supplied  at  the  request  of  the  Governor, 
and  then  began  their  real  trials  and  hardships. 

Settlements  had  been  allocated  to  the  various  parties,  and  they  were  transported 
by  the  wagons  and  dumped  down  on  the  veldt,  which  was  infested  with  wild  beasts. 
Few  of  the  settlers  had  any  experience  of  agriculture,  and  their  difficulties  were  added 
to  by  having  to  erect  their  own  houses  or  huts  with  nothing  but  the  crudest  tools. 
The  Kaffirs  constantly  raided  the  settlements,  and  when  the  settlers  started  to  make 
headway,  their  crops  were  attacked  by  rust  and  other  diseases.  Then  came  the 
drought  of  1823,  and  this  virtually  ruined  the  settlements,  obliging  the  settlers  to 
start  afresh. 

Nevertheless,  the  hardy  pioneers  won  through,  and  to-day  there  are  some  150,000 
descendants  of  this  good  British  stock  scattered  over  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

April  10, 1920,  will  be  the  Centenary  of  the  Arrival  of  the  1820  Settlers,  and  being 
of  such  national  importance  to  the  British  section  of  the  South  African  public,  it 
was  decided  fittingly  to  commemorate  the  event.  To  do  this,  the  following  very 
comprehensive  programme  has  been  outlined  by  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  all  over 
the  Union  :  £5,000  for  the  erection  of  a  Settlers'  Commemorative  Temple,  designs  for 
which  have  been  submitted  by  various  architects  (the  design  awarded  the  first 
premium  was  by  Messrs.  Herbert  Baker,  Kendall  and  Morris,  of  Cape  Town) ;  £10,000 
for  the  completion  of  the  Settlers'  Hospital,  to  cost  £66,000,  the  balance  of  which  is  to 
be  put  up  by  the  Union  Government ;  £35,000  for  the  establishment  of  Scholarships ; 
£90,000  for  an  Immigration  Scheme;  £10,000  for  administrative  expenses  and 
celebrations. 

Since  this  programme  has  been  drawn  up,  it  has  been  definitely  decided  to  postpone 
for  about  a  year  the  Centenary  Celebrations,  owing  to  the  fact  that  very  large  calls 
have  been  made  on  the  public  purse  due  to  the  late  War,  and  also  to  a  very  bad  drought, 
and  the  resultant  high  cost  of  living.  Further,  the  General  Parliamentary  Elections 
make  it  impossible  for  the  Governor-General  and  Cabinet  Ministers  to  attend.  Another 
reason  for  the  postponement  is  the  hope  that  arrangements  will  be  made  for  His 
Royal  Highness,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  be  present  in  1921  and  formally  inaugurate 
the  Celebrations. 

I  am  not  going  to  dilate  on  the  several  items  of  the  programme,  most  of  which 
speak  for  themselves,  but  would  like  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  Immigration  Scheme. 

Firstly,  the  question  is  bound  to  be  asked,  what  can  be  done  with  so  paltry  a  sum 
as  £90,000  ?  The  idea  is  to  use  this  sum  to  obtain  options  on  land  suitable  for  irri- 
gation, which  is  the  secret  of  good  farming  in  this  country,  more  especially  agricul- 
tural farming.  Assuming  that  the  necessary  land  can  be  bought  at  say  £1  per  acre 

*  We  have  much  p]easure  in  publishing  this  article,  and  trust  that  the  purposes  of  the  1820 
Settlers  Cenbena'y  Committee  may  commend  themselves  to  our  readers. — EDD.  UNITED  EMPIRE. 
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and  that  it  will  cost  £2  per  acre  to  put  it  under  water,  your  prospective  settler  with 
(say)  £500  capital  can  purchase  100  acres  at  £3,  and  hold  a  capital  of  £200  for  working 
expenses.  The  sum  of  £300  goes  back  into  the  original  fund,  and  a  new  irrigation 
scheme  is  immediately  put  in  hand. 

To  a  large  extent  farmers  in  this  country  are  dependent  entirely  on  the  annual 
rainfall,  and  hold  enormous  tracts  of  land  running  into  thousands  of  acres  ;  and  when 
droughts,  such  as  we  have  recently  experienced,  visit  the  country,  there  is  a  very  heavy 
resultant  loss,  and  unless  the  farmer  be  firmly  established  it  means  ruin.  Where 
sound  irrigation  arrangements  exist,  settlers  holding  small  allotments  of  60  acres  have 
made  a  really  good  living. 

Above  all  things,  what  we  require  in  South  Africa  is  more  Britishers  of  the  right 
type,  as  we  have  to  counteract  the  undoubted  menace  to  British  ideals  and  traditions 
from  the  so-called  Nationalist  Party.  On  the  other  hand  we  do  not  intend  to  induce 
Britishers  to  come  to  this  country  and  leave  them  to  fight  out  their  own  salvation. 
We  wish  to  pave  the  way  for  them  to  make  good. 

Further,  we  are  at  present  trying  to  work  up  an  Advisory  Board  consisting  of  two 
prominent  farmers  from  each  district  in  the  Union,  whose  particular  business  it 
would  be  to  glean  all  the  information  possible  about  their  own  district,  such  as  the 
suitability  for  various  classes  of  farming,  cost  (whether  reasonable)  &c.,  of  farms 
which  may  come  into  the  market,  this  information  to  be  disseminated  through  a 
London  Bureau  which  we  intend  to  open.  This  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  intending 
immigrants  with  capital  approaching  land  or  estate  agents,  or  being  victimised  by 
unscrupulous  promoters  of  settlements  at  inflated  prices. 

It  is  also  being  arranged  that  progressive  farmers  throughout  the  Union  will  agree 
to  take  intending  settlers  on  to  their  farms,  and  give  them  a  certain  amount  of  tuition 
in  South  African  conditions  of  farming,  say  for  six  months  or  a  year,  during  which 
time  they  could  look  round  for  a  suitable  farm  and  would  be  further  advised  by 
members  of  the  Advisory  Board. 

There  are  57  Committees  working  for  the  scheme  throughout  South  Africa  and 
British  East  Africa,  including  all  the  principal  towns,  such  as  Cape  Town,  Johannes- 
burg, Kimberley,  Durban,  Pretoria,  Pietermaritzburg,  Salisbury,  &c. 

I  feel  sure  that  UNITED  EM  PIKE  will  support  this  movement.  We  have  to  raise 
a  sum  of  £150,000  to  carry  out  our  programme,  and  with  a  little  publicity  my  com- 
mittee are  confident  that  many  men  whose  lives  have  been  identified  with  South 
Africa  in  the  past,  and  many  who  have  made  their  money  here,  will  wish  to  subscribe 

J.    DE   M.    OVERBEEK, 

City  Chambers,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony.  Organising  Secretary. 
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CANADA. 

Commercial  Credits. — It  is  stated  that  out  of  the  commercial  credits  (which  amount 
in  all  to  $100,000,000)  extended  by  Canada  to  France,  Belgium,  Roumania,  and  Greece, 
$62,000,000  were  unexpended  at  the  end  of  last  year.  Future  credits  will  be  dealt 
with  according  to  the  merits  of  each  case  as  it  arises,  and  the  Canadian  Minister  of 
Finance  will  be  responsible  for  all  decisions  regarding  the  same. 

Complete  Records  of  Trade  during  the  War.— The  Annual  Report  on  the  Trade  of 
Canada,  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  is  the  first  detailed  statement  of 
trade  covering  the  whole  period  of  the  War.  Every  detail  of  Canadian  trade  for  the 
fiscal  years  1915  to  1917  inclusive  has  been  prepared  by  the  External  Trade  Division 
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of  the  Bureau  from  returns  published  by  the  Department  of  Customs.  Imports  and 
exports  are  classified  for  the  five  years,  with  countries  of  origin  or  destination.  Tables 
show  trade  under  the  British  Preferential  and  French  Treaty  tariffs.  The  volume  is 
fully  indexed. 

This  Year's  Harvest. — The  Canadian  Bureau  of  Statistics  states  that  the  area  sown 
to  fall  wheat  in  Canada  for  the  harvest  of  1920  is  estimated  to  be  776,400  acres,  as 
compared  with  714,700  acres  last  year,  representing  an  increase  of  9  per  cent.  An 
indication  of  the  high  opinion  American  farmers  have  of  the  seed  value  of  Canadian 
wheat,  is  that  between  100,000  and  150,000  bushels  have  been  sold  by  the  Canada 
Wheat  Board  for  seed  in  Montana.  The  price  paid  was  $3.25  per  bushel,  which  is 
believed  to  be  the  highest  realised  by  the  Wheat  Board.  Canadian  seed  growers  are 
reported  to  have  captured  the  entire  clover-seed  trade  from  Germany,  so  that  the 
world's  supply  this  year  will  come  from  the  Dominion. 

Canada-Bermuda  Wireless  Service. — The  Department  of  the  Canadian  Naval  Service 
at  Ottawa  announces  the  inauguration  of  a  commercial  wireless  service  between  Canada 
and  Bermuda.  It  has  been  established  between  the  Canadian  radio-telegraph  station 
at  Barrington  Passage,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  British  Government  station  at  Bermuda, 
and  is  open  for  public  service. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Growing  Trade  with  Canada. — Some  years  ago  it  seemed  probable  that  the  bulk  of 
Newfoundland's  trade  was  destined  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States,  but 
lately  it  has  been  highly  encouraging  to  note  the  growth  of  cordial  relations  with 
Canada,  the  practical  expression  of  which  has  been  a  steadily  increasing  trade  between 
the  two  Dominions.  The  returns  for  the  fiscal  year  1918-19  exceeded  those  of  any 
previous  year.  Since  1915  the  external  trade  of  the  island  has  more  than  doubled, 
the  total  for  1918  being  valued  at  $57,046,463,  compared  with  $25,487,666  in  the 
former  year.  The  increase  applied  to  imports  and  exports  alike,  and  the  products  of 
the  fisheries  during  that  time  increased  by  nearly  80  per  cent. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Forestry  in  Queensland. — Queensland  is  a  State  with  vast  timber  resources.  The 
area  of  the  timber  reserves  in  existence  at  the  beginning  of  1918  was  2,804,967  acres, 
while  new  reserves  comprising  an  area  of  24,560  acres  were  gazetted  during  the  year. 
Certain  reserves  were  recently  converted  into  State  forests,  whereby  the  number  of 
State  forests  and  national  parks  established  under  the  State  Forests  and  National 
Parks  Acts  was  increased  from  73  to  83,  the  total  area  of  reservations  being  now 
1,195,880  acres.  Investigations  with  regard  to  the  marketing  of  the  secondary  woods 
of  Queensland  were  made,  and  a  number  of  these  woods  were  introduced  successfully. 
The  Forest  Service  also  placed  on  the  market  a  bark  substitute  for  the  imported 
Quillaia. 

Big  Steel  Enterprise. — An  important  development  is  taking  place  in  Western 
Australia  in  connection  with  the  steel  industry,  namely  the  establishment  of  a  local 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  for  which  the  State  has  hitherto  been  dependent 
upon  importations.  The  Australian  Electric  Steel  Company,  whose  headquarters  are 
at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  is  responsible  for  this  new  enterprise  in  Western  Australia. 
A  seven-acre  site  has  been  selected  at  West  Guildford,  and  the  Company  expects  to 
begin  operations  immediately.  The  Company  already  has  contracts  in  hand  from  the 
Federal  Government  and  also  from  the  State  Governments  of  New  South  Wales, 
Queensland,  Victoria  and  Western  Australia,  besides  orders  from  the  mining  companies 
in  most  of  the  States  to-  replace  material  which  has  previously  been  imported  from 
overseas. 
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A  New  Commercial  Asset. — In  Western  Australia  rabbits  are  no  longer  regarded  as 
a  pest,  but  on  the  contrary  they  have  become  an  important  asset,  both  the  carcases 
and  the  skins  having  acquired  increased  value  for  export.  In  consequence,  the 
authorities  have  found  it  necessary  to  draw  public  attention  to  the  uneconomic  character 
of  the  old  methods  of  poisoning  wild  rabbits  and  otherwise  destroying  them.  Some 
time  ago  shipments  of  500,000  lb.  of  rabbit  skins  from  Australia,  and  50,000  Ib.  from 
New  Zealand,  realised  an  average  of  7*.  Qd.  per  lb.  in  the  United  States,  and  more 
recently  a  consignment  of  skins  sent  to  the  St.  Louis  market  realised  an  advance  of 
15  per  cent.  An  increasing  demand  for  both  carcasses  and  skins  is  also  reported  from 
England. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Formation  of  a  Sugar  Association. — After  negotiations  extending  over  a  period  of 
two  and  a  half  years,  an  amalgamation  of  the  sugar  planters'  and  mill  owners'  organisa- 
tions has  been  accomplished,  the  result  being  the  formation  of  the  South  African  Sugar 
Association.  The  amalgamation  should  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  industry. 

Prize  Fruit  Exhibit  in  London.— The  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of 
Great  Britain  awarded  the  Banksian  silver  medal  to  Mr.  A.  Canham,  Trade  Com- 
missioner for  the  Union,  for  the  fine  collection  of  fruit  exhibited  by  South  Africa  at 
the  Society's  Show  at  Westminster.  The  exhibit  included  peaches,  plums,  pears  and 
nectarines,  the  colouring  and  splendid  condition  of  the  fruit  being  remarkable. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Prospects  in  British  Guiana.— An  interesting  letter  has  been  received  from  British 
Guiana  which  deals  hopefully  with  existing  conditions  there,  and  predicts  that  the 
country  is  at  last  on  the  eve  of  important  developments.  The  most  vital  need  is  an 
increased  population,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  efforts  of  the  Colonisation  Committee 
which  visited  England  last  summer  have  paved  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  native 
labour  from  India.  Greater  attention  is  being  paid  to  sanitation  in  all  its  branches, 
and  the  authorities  are  earnestly  tackling  all  questions  relating  to  the  improvement  of 
health  conditions  generally.  The  Government  has  had  a  preliminary  report  made  on 
the  water-power  resources  of  the  Colony,  and  operations  for  prospecting  for  mineral  oil 
by  the  sinking  of  wells  under  expert  direction  are  to  be  started  shortly.  The  extensive 
bauxite  deposits  are  now  attracting  attention  in  Great  Britain,  and  a  declaration  of  the 
Government's  policy  in  regard  to  the  mining  for  this  ore  is  anxiously  awaited  by  the 
public.  The  Demerara  Bauxite  Company  has  obtained  Crown  Leases,  and  also  controls 
a  considerable  area  (some  20,000  acres)  of  freehold  land  on  the  Demerara  River.  A 
crushing  and  drying  plant  is  being  erected  on  the  river  at  Mackenzie,  about  seventy 
miles  from  Georgetown,  where  ocean-going  steamers  can  load  the  ore  for  transport 
overseas.  The  output  of  diamonds  during  1919  was  16,706^  carats,  some  of  the  stones 
being  of  fair  size  and  exceptional  quality,  and  owing  to  the  inflated  value  of  diamonds, 
especially  in  the  United  States,  they  often  fetch  as  much  as  £20  a  carat  in  the  rough. 
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Native  Unrest  in  the  Pacific.— The  tide  of  Labour  unrest  which  is  sweeping  over 
the  world  is  destined  to  affect  native  as  well  as  white  labour.  Though  conditions  are 
dissimilar — inasmuch  as  the  question  of  a  "living  wage"  is  not  applicable  to  native 
life — there  is  a  very  real  grievance  to  be  adjusted,  and  unless  this  is  done  rapidly  both 
traders  and  employers  of  native  labour  in  these  islands  are  liable  to  find  themselves 
in  serious  difficulties. 
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The  native  has  now  grasped  the  fact  that  he  has  to  put  in  two  days'  work  in  order 
to  purchase  an  article  which  was  his  in  return  for  one  day's  work  in  1914,  also  that 
he  has  to  bring  20  Ib.  of  copra  to  the  trader  for  the  same  supply  of  tobacco  which 
was  his  for  10  Ib.  of  copra  five  years  ago. 

The  native  mind  works  slowly,  but  he  has  learnt  things  about  labour  wage  and 
trading  methods  since  the  days  of  R.  L.  Stevenson.  He  has  also  seen  quite  a  lot  of 
the  white  man's  way  of  "  sitting  down  "  in  Australia  until  wages  are  raised.  Though 
he  is  not  bothered  about  the  "living  wage"  question,  he  sees  no  reason  for  paying 
double  for  everything — now  that  the  War  is  over — and  receiving  only  what  he  got  in 
pre-war  days  for  his  raw  material  and  for  his  labour. 

During  the  War  the  natives  here  gave  freely  to  War  Funds,  and  every  island 
offered  its  young  men  for  Active  Service.  Victory,  to  them,  was  assured  from  the  start, 
and  was  over -long  in  coming.  In  November,  1918,  Germany  was  beaten,  and  an  early 
return  to  normal  times,  cheap  living,  and  light  taxation,  was  expected. 

Though  more  than  a  year  has  passed,  the  native  is  faced  with  ever-increasing  cost 
of  all  imported  goods,  a  considerable  rise  in  native  taxation,  and  a  continuance  of 
pre-war  labour  rates  and  the  pre-war  copra  price  of  l^d.  per  Ib.  The  satisfaction  of 
victory  gave  way  to  surprise,  surprise  became  anxiety,  anxiety  is  merging  into  sullenness 
and  resentment. 

Those  interested  in  trade  and  Native  Labour  in  the  Pacific  will  do  well  to  realise 
something  of  the  native  point  of  view  before  the  remedy  is  forced  into  the  natives 
own  hands — a  remedy  which  may  paralyse,  at  least  for  a  time,  such  important  industries 
as  Phosphate  of  Lime  and  Copra. 

E.  C.  ELIOT,  Resident  Commissioner,  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Colony. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  R.C.I. 
Ocean  Island,  December  19,  1919. 

Papyrus  and  Water. — Travelling  about  in  Central  Africa,  namely  in  Northern 
Rhodesia,  Nyasaland,  B.E.  Africa,  East  Africa  and  Uganda,  I  have  noticed  that  where 
Papyrus  grows  there  is  always  water  to  be  found.  Is  the  papyrus  due  to  the  water, 
or  is  the  water  due  to  the  papyrus  ? 

Should  the  water  be  due  to  the  growth  of  papyrus,  the  planting  of  papyrus  along 
the  banks  of  rivers  which  only  hold  water  in  the  wet  season  would  turn  waterless 
stretches  in  Central  Africa  into  well- watered  country. 

This  may  be  of  interest  to  those  who  are  studying  the  water  supplies  in  Africa. 

Kampala,  Uganda,  RUPEKT  L.  L.  HART. 

January  8,  1920. 

For  "  England  "  read  "  Great  Britain."— In  your  "  Editorial  Notes  "for  March,  you  write 
under  the  heading,  "  The  Dominion  View "  : — "  England,  representing  the  Empire,  is  a 
permanent  member  of  the  Council."  This  is  a  complete  misrepresentation  of  the 
position  of  England  in  this  question.  Internationally,  there  is  no  "  England."  By 
the  great  Treaty  of  Union  of  1706-7,  England  agreed  to  give  up  her  existence  as 
an  independent  and  separate  Kingdom  for  ever,  on  condition  of  Scotland  doing  the 
same  and  uniting  with  England  under  the  name  of  Great  Britain.  I  trust  you  will 
give  publicity  to  this  letter,  and  so  help  to  dispel  what,  I  regret  to  say,  is  a  far  too 
common  and  offensive  idea  of  the  position  of  England  in  the  British  Empire. 

Edinburgh.  T.  D.  WANLISS. 

[We  apologise  to  Scottish  susceptibilities  for  a  terminological  and  constitutional  inexacti- 
tude, due  to  a  slip  of  the  pen. — EDD.  UNITED  EMPIRE.] 
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The  British  Industries  Fair  and  the  Oversea  Buyer. 

THE  British  Industries  Fair  this  year,  like  Gaul  of  old,  was  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  principal  Exhibition  was  held  in  London,  and  included  glass,  cutlery,  leather, 
printing,  furniture,  musical  instruments,  and  the  main  general  divisions  outside  of 
those  special  matters  which  were  the  subject  of  the  Birmingham  and  Glasgow  Exhibi- 
tions. Birmingham  had  hardware,  rubber,  heating  and  cooking  apparatus,  brassware, 
paint,  firearms,  and  bicycles.  At  Glasgow  were  shown  textiles,  chemicals,  and  food 
products.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  two  latter,  exhibits  were  more  or  less  divided  on 
geographical  lines ;  each  town  being  the  centre  of  those  industries  which,  in  a  very 
broad  way,  are  grouped  about  it.  The  division  had  certain  advantages  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  oversea  buyer.  First,  that  he  was  close  to  the  actual  works  in  the  trade 
concerned  ;  second,  that  the  Exhibitions  were  necessarily  more  compact  and  therefore 
more  easily  covered  ;  and  so  if  a  buyer's  interest  lay  wholly  in  certain  directions,  it 
would  be  easier  to  make  a  comparative  study  than  in  an  immense  aggregation  of  all 
industries.  But  the  position  of  the  oversea  buyer  is  much  broader  than  that  of  the 
purchaser  at  home.  He  has  to  buy,  in  most  cases,  from  several  different  industries, 
and  this  fact,  combined  with  the  obvious  difficulty  of  keeping  the  lines  of  demarcation 
between  industries  perfectly  clear,  has  made  it  a  somewhat  trying  arrangement  from 
the  purely  oversea  point  of  view — to  say  nothing  of  the  unnecessary  addition  to 
expenses. 

An  oversea  buyer  often  wishes  to  carry  on  his  negotiations  with  manufacturers  in 
different  industries  at  the  same  time,  making  use  of  the  inevitable  pause  in  one  in 
order  to  be  active  in  another,  and  of  this  advantage  he  is  deprived  by  the  present 
arrangement.  One  case  in  particular  may  be  instanced  as  having  come  before  the 
notice  of  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee.  A  buyer  wished  to  establish  connections 
in  soft  goods,  fancy  leathers,  and  small  brassware,  and,  to  get  full  advantage  of  the 
Exhibitions,  he  would  have  had  to  spend  the  limited  time  at  his  disposal  in  moving 
rapidly  between  the  three  centres. 

The  principal  drawback  from  the  oversea  point  of  view  was,  perhaps,  the  fact  that 
the  three  Exhibitions  were  held  simultaneously,  and  occupied  so  short  a  time.  It 
would  be  better  to  extend  the  time  limit  in  order  that  buyers  might  visit  all  three  ; 
or,  better  still,  to  hold  the  three  Exhibitions  in  three  consecutive  fortnights. 

A  Great  Inter-Empire  Trade  Factor. 

These  objections,  however,  are  purely  from  the  oversea  standpoint,  and  no  doubt 
experience  will  remedy  them.  Apart  from  them,  the  Exhibition  was  an  unqualified 
success,  and  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade  which 
organised  it,  and  these  Annual  Fairs  must  become  a  very  great  factor  in  inter-Empire 
trade.  It  is  always  difficult  to  keep  a  trade  exhibition  free  from  the  mere  onlooker, 
but  the  Crystal  Palace  was  particularly  well  guarded  in  this  respect,  and  very  few 
people  found  their  way  into  it  who  had  not  definite  business  with  the  exhibitors. 
Ample  facilities  for  the  information  and  entertainment  of  oversea  buyers  were  afforded 
by  the  Department.  Whether  the  exhibitors  were  as  much  alive  to  the  significance 
of  oversea  trade  in  the  nation's  economic  future  as  were  the  management,  may,  perhaps, 
be  questioned.  Many  of  them  are  wisely  looking  beyond  the  present  artificial  demand 
and  quietly  consolidating  their  oversea  arrangements  ;  but  not  so  all,  and  the  attitude 
toward  the  oversea  buyer  showed  this  in  some  cases.  The  exhibits,  too,  while  being 
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a  revelation  of  the  working  ability  and  recuperative  powers  of  manufacturers  in  this 
country,  were  not  always  especially  directed  to  oversea  demands  ;  and  many  stalls 
were  superintended  by  persons  who  had  very  vague  notions  as  to  what  those  demands 
are,  or  even  of  the  existence  of  the  people  making  them. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  the  excellent  exhibits  of  optical  glass,  chemical  glassware, 
and  fine  porcelain  for  chemical  purposes  ;  in  all  of  which  we  were  woefully  deficient 
before  the  War,  but  which  are  now  being  made  in  admirable  qualities  by  British 
manufacturers.  English  cutlery,  of  course,  needs  no  bush,  and  it  appeared  here,  for 
the  first  time  since  its  makers  have  been  freed  from  munition  work,  in  a  very  wide 
and  excellent  range.  Fancy  goods  were  stronger  than  one  would  have  imagined 
possible  from  pre-war  experience,  especially  fancy  leather  goods,  which  covered  all 
the  varieties  that,  before  the  War,  were  virtually  an  Austrian  monopoly.  The  main 
feature  of  the  Exhibition,  however,  was  the  display  of  British-made  toys.  Here  the 
manufacturer  in  this  country  has  made  extraordinary  strides,  and  every  kind  of  toy 
was  displayed  at  the  Exhibition,  from  the  cheap  gaudy-coloured  varieties  which  were 
obtained  formerly  from  Germany,  through  all  the  recognised  Continental  grades,  to 
the  best  of  the  Parisian  types,  and  including  the  substantial  class  of  mechanical  and 
constructional  toys  which  has  been  peculiarly  English  in  its  conception  and  growth. 

For  the  benefit  of  inquirers,  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  was  very  carefully 
studied  by  a  representative  of  the  Committee,  and  considerable  information  was  gained 
of  manufacturers'  intentions  and  their  outlook  upon  oversea  Empire  requirements. 
It  was  endeavoured  also  to  bring  to  their  notice  the  great  importance  of  developing 
their  Dominion  and  Colonial  trade,  and,  where  necessary,  establishing  branches  of 
their  factories  oversea.  This  advice  was  pointed  by,  and  found  ample  illustration  in, 
the  forthcoming  Canadian  Exhibition. 

Canadian  Manufacturers — an  Exhibition  in  London. 

When  anyone  has  been  proclaiming  a  fact,  over  a  long  period,  to  a  sceptical  audience, 
it  is  gratifying  to  find  material  evidence  of  its  existence  suddenly  before  the  world. 
The  Canadian  Industries  Exhibition,  to  be  held  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  from  June  3 
to  June  15  next,  bears  such  a  relation  to  the  industrial  movement  oversea,  the  growth 
of  which  this  Committee  has  so  long  and  so  earnestly  impressed  upon  the  business 
community  in  this  country.  Time  and  again  manufacturers  have  been  urged  to  use 
their  experience  in  developing  branches  of  their  own  industries,  and  to  take  advantage 
of  the  wakening  industrial  life  oversea.  Here  at  last  is  tangible  evidence  of  the  strength 
ot  this  industrial  growth  in  at  least  one  of  the  Dominions.  When  the  late  Chairman 
of  the  Canadian  Mission  in  London,  Mr.  Lloyd  Harris,  returned  to  Canada,  Mr.  Greville 
Montgomery  went  with  him  in  order  to  observe  Canadian  industry  in  being,  with  a 
view  to  organising  the  Exhibition  on  this  side  on  his  return.  The  Exhibition  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commission,  the  Canadian  Mission,  and  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers  Association,  and  a  stall  has  been  taken  by  the  Trade  a,nd  Industry 
Committee  of  the  Institute,  in  accordance  with  its  policy  of  fostering  oversea  industry 
and  in  order  that  its  work  may  be  rendered  more  widely  available. 

The  Exhibition  will  include  ready-made  wooden  houses,  wood-working  machinery, 
furniture,  pianos,  grain  elevators,  tractors,  separators,  hardware  and  steel  goods, 
confectionery,  textiles,  furs,  and  many  other  articles  of  Canadian  manufacture.  A 
contrast  with  the  state  of  production  in  this  country,  where  supplies  of  manufactured 
goods  keep  no  pace  with  the  demand,  is  afforded  by  a  statement  in  the  Press,  that  all 
the  exhibitors  at  the  Canadian  Industries  Exhibition  avow  themselves  in  a  position 
to  give  quick  deliveries. 
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In  view  of  the  development  of  secondary  industries  proceeding  at  so  rapid  a  rate 
in  the  Dominions,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pioneer  work  done  by  Canada  will  soon  be 
followed  up,  at  any  rate  by  Australia  and  South  Africa  ;  and  to  any  careful  student 
of  the  economic  growth  of  the  Empire  there  is  nothing  Utopian  in  the  expression  of 
a  wish  that  the  passage  of  a  very  few  years  may  see  an  Exhibition  of  the  industries  of 
the  oversea  Empire  side  by  side  and  in  friendly  competition  with  the  existing  Annual 
British  Industries  Fair. 

The  Law  and  the  Exporter. 

Among  the  many  agency  inquiries  which  come  before  the  Trade  and  Industry 
Committee,  a  considerable  amount  of  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  legal  relationships 
is  frequently  to  be  noticed.  One  of  the  most  usual  of  these  is  the  precise  position 
in  which  the  seller  of  goods  stands  in  respect  to  a  buyer  who  is,  in  fact,  purchasing 
on  behalf  of  an  Oversea  principal.  There  is  a  belief  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  many 
business  men  that  the  buyer  in  such  a  case  is  responsible  alternatively  with  the  principal 
for  whom  he  is  acting — that  is  to  say,  that  he  can  be  sued  in  the  case  of  any  difficulty 
over  the  contract.  This  is  an  altogether  erroneous  belief,  but  it  arises  from  a 
presumption,  sound  in  law.  For  various  reasons,  and  in  certain  circumstances, 
there  is  what  one  might  call  a  naked  presumption  that  the  buyer,  in  such  a  case  as 
above  outlined,  is  so  liable ;  but  the  evidence  required  to  upset  this  presumption  is 
so  very  small  that  it  is  not  one  upon  which  the  Overseas  merchant  can  in  any  way 
rely.  It  has  even  been  argued — though  never  made  the  subject  of  a  decision — that 
the  words  "  as  agents  "  in  very  small  type,  beneath  the  signature  of  a  buyer  such  as 
has  been  described,  would  be  sufficient  evidence  to  rebut  the  presumption.  It  is 
possible,  of  course,  to  avoid  any  trouble  of  this  kind,  where  there  is  any  doubt  in 
a  merchant's  mind,  by  stipulating  expressly  that  the  agent,  as  well  as  the  foreign 
principal,  shall  be  liable,  which  defines  the  legal  status  and  avoids  the  danger  of 
what  appears  to  be  a  somewhat  common  misapprehension. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

Journal  of  the  Parliaments  of  the  Empire.     Vol.  i.  No.  1.     January  1920.     Pp.  viii-226.     Empire 

Parliamentary  Association.     7s.  6d. 

The  Empire  Parliamentary  Association  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  initiative  it  has 
taken  in  issuing  a  journal  containing  summaries  of  the  principal  debates  in  the  Parliaments 
of  the  Empire.  Apart  from  its  future  historical  value,  and  its  present  obvious  advantages 
for  purposes  of  reference,  the  journal  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  as  a  mirror  in  which 
will  be  reflected  the  opinions  of  British  and  Overseas  statesmen  on  current  policies  and 
contemporary  events.  Considerations  of  space  will  naturally  prevent  the  Editor,  Mr.  Howard 
D'Egville,  from  dealing  exhaustively  with  all  the  many  topics  that  arise  in  connection  with 
the  governance  of  the  Empire,  but  an  examination  of  the  current  number  will  convince  the 
reader  that  there  can  be  few  subjects  of  importance  which  will  escape  attention.  The 
preparation  of  a  summary  of  this  nature  calls  for  a  wide  and  intimate  knowledge  of  public 
affairs,  their  comparative  values,  and  their  particular  place  in  the  economy  of  the  Empire. 
It  says  much,  therefore,  for  Mr.  D'Egville's  qualifications  that  the  journal  is  admirably 
balanced  and  that  the  quotations  therein  cover  a  wide  field  of  investigation. 

British    Dominions    Year    Book,    1920.     Edited    by    Edward    Salmon    and    James    Worsfold. 

Maps  and  illust.     Pp.  320.     Published  by  the  Eagle,  Star,  and  British  Dominions  Insurance 

Company.     1920. 

The  new  edition  of  the  British  Dominions  Year  Book  contains  a  number  of  articles 
of  considerable  interest,  notably  Mr.  Wyatt  Tilby's  review  of  "  Changes  and  Tendencies 
in  the  British  Empire,"  from  which  it  is  apparent  that  the  author  is  not  exactly  enamoured 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  A  special  feature  of  this  book  is  the  excellent  series  of  political 
maps  showing  the  effects  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 
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OBITUARY. 

SIR  THOMAS  ANDERSON  STUART,  K.B.,  M.D. 

SIR  T.  ANDERSON  STUART,  who  died  in  Sydney,  Australia,  at  the  latter  end  of  February, 
in  his  64th  year,  was  for  upwards  of  36  years  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  at  the  Sydney  University.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  University,  taking 
First  Class  Honours  in  1880.  Two  years  later  he  received  the  gold  medal,  and  was  elected 
President  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh.  In  1883  he  was  called  to  Sydney 
to  found  the  Medical  School  at  the  University.  At  one  time  or  other  he  filled  practically 
every  office  in  his  profession  in  New  South  Wales.  He  was  knighted  in  1914.  Sir  Thomas 
was  the  first  Vice-President,  and  one  of  the  founders,  of  the  New  South  Wales  Branch 
(recently  revived)  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  which  was  inaugurated  in  1914  as  the 
result  of  Major  J.  R.  Boos6's  visit  to  Australia. 

LiEUT.-CoLONEii  E.  A.  STEELE,  D.S.O. 

The  R.A.  Institution  Leaflet  for  January  contains  an  account  of  the  late  Major 
(Acting  Lieut. -Colonel)  E.  A.  Steele,  D.S.O. ,  who  died  at  Omsk,  Siberia,  in  October  last, 
whilst  serving  with  the  British  Military  Mission.  It  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
the  many  friends  he  made  in  South  Africa  whilst  serving  with  the  Anglo-Belgian 
Boundary  Commission  1912-1914.  He  joined  up  on  the  outbreak  of  War  and  was 
.  severely  wounded  at  Festubert  in  1915,  but  returned  to  duty  and  was  dangerously 
wounded  in  September  1916.  He  went  to  Siberia  in  1918,  and  succumbed  to  the 
rigours  of  the  climate.  An  Army  Order,  issued  at  Omsk  by  Lieut.-General  Dietrikhs, 
mourns  the  loss  of  one  who  "  died  for  an  ideal — the  re-establishment  of  Russia  as  a 
Great  Power,  and  the  salvation  of  those  who  still  struggle  under  oppression  and  the 
lash  in  Soviet  Russia." 


DONATIONS  TO  THE  NEW  PREMISES  AND  JUBILEE  FUND. 


NINTH  LIST. 


Previously  announced 
Sub-Lieut.  N.  G.  Wait,  R.N.V.R. 
Benjamin  Wilson,  Esq. 
Lieut.  J.  Grant  Henderson 
M.  A.  de  Bauw 
Lewis  Haslam,  Esq.,  M.P. 
W.  W.  Hind-Smith,  Esq.  . 
A.    C.    McGrotty,     Esq.     (third 

donation)      .... 
A.  A.  Barry,  Esq. 
J.  Finden  Brown,  Esq. 
Professor  W.  J.  Lewis 
A.  O'Gorman  Munkhouse,  Esq.  . 
R.  J.  Seeley,  Esq.     . 
T.  W.  Hoseason,  Esq. 
A.  G.  Moreton,  Esq..          .      '   . 
Ainslie  J.  Robertson,  Esq. 
Charles  G.  Ryan,  Esq. 
H.  H.  Boyd  Stewart,  Esq. 
Dr.  C.  A.  LaTouche  Brough  (first 

donation)      .... 
J.  W.  W.  Hughes,  Esq.      . 

F.  J.  Crossle,  Esq.     . 

G.  Hope,  Esq. 
A.  Gidley,  Esq. 


£. 

a. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

43,895 

2 

6 

C.  W.  Bresland,  Esq.          .   •      . 

1 

I 

0 

2 

2 

0 

A.  Pawsey,  Esq. 

26 

5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

R.  W-  Bridgeman,  Esq. 

2 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

R.  Hancock,  Esq. 

2 

8 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Lt.  -Colonel  A.  K.  Rawlins.C.I.E., 

100 

0 

0 

C.B.E.,  D.S.O. 

5 

5 

0 

1 

1 

0  i  P.  H.  Dennis,  Esq.    . 

1 

1 

0 

G.  B.  Pearson,  Esq. 

25 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0  1  Mrs.  T.  H.  Bullock   . 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0      F.  A.  Wells,  Esq.       . 

2 

f> 

0 

10 

10 

0 

J.  P.  Maxwell,  Esq. 

2 

0 

e 

1 

1 

0 

Leslie  Elliot,  Esq. 

2 

2 

0 

5 

5 

0 

Mrs.  William  Houghton     . 

3 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

E.  Sayer,  Esq. 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

T.  G.  Cross,  Esq. 

5 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

W.  T.  Shapley,  Esq. 

3 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

L.  F.  Bibra,  Esq. 

1 

1 

D 

3 

0 

0 

J.  Sybray,  Esq. 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Frederick  Elder,  Esq. 

5 

0 

0 

T.  E.  Bevan,  Esq. 

2 

2 

0 

25 

0 

0 

Warren   Weedon,    Esq.    (second 

1 

1 

0 

donation)      .... 

5 

0 

0 

1 
1 

1 
1 

0 
0 

£44,155 

18 

6 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

FOR    THE    YEAE    ENDED    DECEMBER    31,    1919, 

TO    BE    PRESENTED   AT   THE   ANNUAL   MEETING   AT   THB 
CENTRAL   HALL,    WESTMINSTER, 

On  Thursday,  April  29th,  1920,  at  3  p.m. 

1.  A  FURTHER  considerable  increase  in  membership  can  be  recorded  by  the  Council 
in  their  Fifty-first  Annual  Eeport.     It  reached  a  total  of  14,705  on  December  31,  1919, 
as  against  13,733  on  the  same  date  in  1918.     The  gross  increase  was  2,044,  but  deaths 
and  resignations  brought  the  total  down  to  a  net  increase  of  972.     This  increase  was 
largely  due  to  the  work  done  by  the  Organisation  Committee,  but  many  new  members 
have  been  nominated  by  the  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries  and  as  a  result  of 
individual  application.    A  number  of  resignations  were  the  result  of  the  financial 
stringency  of  the  times,  from  which  all  classes  are  suffering. 

Including  the  year  in  which  the  war  broke  out,  the  total  net  increase  of  the 
Institute's  membership  in  the  past  six  years  (1914-1919)  has  been  4,579,  an  average 
yearly  increase  of  763.  This  is  a  record  which  few,  if  any,  other  institutions  could 
probably  equal. 

2.  The  year  following  upon  the  Armistice    of    November   1918   has   been   one 
of  much  industrial  unrest   in  most  of   the  European  countries  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  Great  Britain  has  been  by  no  means  exempt  from 
similar  manifestations  of  the  aftermath  of  war.     But  it  has  also  been  marked  by 
a  large  increase  of  production  of  many  classes  of  commodities  and  a  consequent 
reduction  of  the  unfavourable  balance  between  imports  and  exports.    Though  the 
great  war  is  over,  minor  disturbances  have  occurred  in  various  quarters,  and  this 
(coupled  with  higher  pay  and  enhanced  cost  of  all  necessities)  rendered  any  very 
considerable  alleviation  of  the  naval  and  military  burdens  of  the  Empire  for  the  time 
being  impossible.     The  unwillingness  of  the  United  States  of  America  either  to  ratify 
the  Peace  Treaty  or  to  accept  any  mandates  of  territory  from  the  League  of  Nations, 
has  undoubtedly  prolonged  the  condition  of  uncertainty  which  still  prevails,  and 
has  had  the  effect  of  postponing  the  settlement  with  Turkey.    The  other  outstanding 
features  of  the  past  year  were  the  recognition  of  the  self-governing  Dominions  of 
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the  Empire  as  separate  States  in  a  great  British  Commonwealth  by  the  signatures 
of  their  representatives  being  affixed  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  and  by  the  admission 
of  each  Dominion  as  a  full  member  of  the  League  of  Nations  ;  and  the  remarkably 
successful  tour  of  H.K.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales  through  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
which  included  a  visit  to  the  United  States. 

JUBILEE  DINNER  AND  APPEAL. 

3.  The  Jubilee  Dinner,  which  took  place  with  H.K.H.  The  Duke  of  Connaught 
in  the  chair  on  May  23,  1919,  was  an  unqualified  success,  despite  the  unavoidable 
absence  at  Paris  of  some  of  the  leading  guests.    Subsequently  an  appeal  was  issued 
in  August  to  all  the  members  of  the  Institute  for  contributions  to  a  new  Premises 
and  Jubilee  Fund  of  £300,000,  with  the  object  of  purchasing  additional  premises 
in  Northumberland  Avenue,  so  as  to  reconstruct  an  adequate  home  for  the  Insti- 
tute on  an  extended  site,  and  for  the  creation  of  an  endowment  fund  for  the  better 
prosecution   of  its  activities.    H.R.H.    the  President  had  previously  outlined  the 
Institute's  immediate  necessities  in  his  speech  as  chairman  at  the  Jubilee  Dinner- 
The  response  to  the  appeal  has  already  been  gratifying,  a  total  of  £44,000  having 
been  received  to  the  date  of  this  report,  including  a  noble  donation  of  £25,000  from 
Mr.  Hugh  R.  Denison  of  Sydney  (N.S.W.).    Meanwhile  negotiations  were  instituted 
by  the  Council  for  the  purchase  of  the  freehold  and  leasehold  interests  in  Avenue 
House,  adjoining  the  existing  building,  and  other  steps  were  taken  to  ensure  the 
control  of  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  island  site.     Building  operations  cannot  of 
course  commence  until  the  entire  site  has  been  secured  and  until,  as  the  Council 
hope  will  be  the  case  during  the  present  year,  contributions  approach  more  closely  to 
the  total  sum  required. 

CHARTEE  OF  INCORPORATION. 

4.  Recent  experiences  have  shown  that  the  Institute's  Charter  of  Incorporation 
as  now  framed — dating  back  as  it  does  so  far  as  1882 — is  in  many  respects  not  suited 
either  to  present  conditions  or  prospective  developments  ;  and  the  Council,  after 
full  consideration  and  enquiry,  are  satisfied  that  a  Petition  to  His  Majesty  in  Council 
for  an  amended  Charter  can  be  made  successfully.    They  hope  shortly  to  be  able 
to  lay  before  the  Fellows  for  approval  the  necessary  legal  documents  in  connection 
therewith.  • 

PROPOSED  AMALGAMATION  WITH  THE  OVERSEAS  CLUB  AND  PATRIOTIC  LEAGUE 

OF  BRITONS  OVERSEAS. 

5.  Owing  to  the  conviction  that  it  was  desirable  to  prevent  overlapping  with  the 
work  of  other  Patriotic  Societies,  and  more  particularly  in  regard  to  the  building 
schemes  of  the  Institute  and  the  Overseas  Club  and  Patriotic  League,  the  Council 
appointed  certain  members  of  their  body  in  June  last  to  meet  and  confer  with 
representatives  appointed  by  the  latter  Society  as  a  Joint  Committee.    This  Committee, 
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after  sitting  continuously,  except  in  August  and  September,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  drew  up  a  report  to  the  effect  that  amalgamation  was  both 
practicable  and  desirable,  and  laid  down  a  basis  for  agreement.  The  report  was 
duly  considered  and  adopted  in  principle  by  the  Councils  of  the  two  Societies,  subject 
to  the  further  elaboration  of  details,  and  to  the  approval  of  their  respective  members 
at  special  meetings.  The  meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute  for  the  consideration 
of  the  scheme  will  be  held  after  the  Annual  Meeting,  on  a  date  to  be  announced  later, 
and  the  Council  express  the  earnest  hope  that  their  proposals,  when  presented,  will 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Fellows  as  being  in  the  best  interests  not  only  of  the 
Institute,  but  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 

FELLOWS,  AFFILIATED  MEMBERS,  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

6.  During  the  year  there  have  been  elected  691  Kesident  Fellows,  744  Non-Resident 
Fellows,  2  Affiliated  Members,  404  Associates,  and  1  Honorary  Fellow,  in  addition 
to  202  Associates  who  have  joined  the  Bristol  Branch,  making  a  total  of  2,044.    These 
figures  may  be  compared  with  688  Resident  Fellows,  778  Non-Resident  Fellows, 

2  Affiliated  Members,  133  Associates,  589  Associates  of  the  Bristol  Branch,  and 

3  Honorary  Fellows,  or  a  total  of  2,193  in  1918.     On  December  31, 1919,  there  were 
3,423  Resident  Fellows,  8,915  Non-Resident  Fellows,  19  Affiliated  Members,  2,330 
Associates  (including  1,219  in  the  Bristol  Branch),  and  18  Honorary  Fellows,  or  14,705 
in  all,  of  whom  2,484  have  compounded  for  the  annual  subscriptions  and  qualified  as 
Life  Fellows  or  Life  Associates. 

HONORARY  FELLOWSHIP. 

7.  Sixty  Rhodes  Scholars  from  the  Overseas  Dominions  have  been  made  Honorary 
Fellows  during  their  residence  at  Oxford,  and  Honorary  Fellowship  has  also  been 
granted  to  25  Overseas  Sailor  and  Soldier  Scholars. 

ACCOUNTS. 

8.  The  Annual  Statement  of  Income  and  Expenditure,  together  with  the  Balance 
Sheet,  duly  certified  by  the  auditors,  forms  an  annexure  to  this  Report.    For  the 
first  time  the  Annual  Statements  of  the  Institute's  Branches  are  also  appended.    The 
accounts  show  the  income  and  expenditure,  and  the  capital  assets  and  liabilities  at 
the  close  of  1919  for  the  Institute  and  its  branches.     The  total  income  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  the  year  amounted  to  £19,899  14s.  Id.,  not  including  rents  £2,260  which 
have  been  transferred  to  the  New  Premises  Fund.    This  shows  an  increase  for  the 
year  of  nearly  £2,500.    Notwithstanding  this,  the  great  rise  in  nearly  all  items 
of  expenditure  occasioned  a  deficit  of  £1,945  Is.  Id.,  to  meet  which,  as  well  as  an 
estimated  deficit  of  £1,300  in  1920,  the  Council  have  recently  issued  an  appeal  to  the 
members  for  a  voluntary  levy.    They  have  done  this  in  preference  to  proposing  a  rise 
in  the  rate  of  subscriptions,  though  pressure  of  circumstances  will  probably  render 

such  action  necessary  at  a  later  date. 

Q 
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9.  The  following  table  and  the  diagram  on  p.  191  show  the  increase  of  membership 
and  the  annual  income  in  each  year  since  the  foundation  of  the  Institute  : — 


Date. 

dumber  of  Fellows, 
Associates,*  and 
Affiliated  M  embers,  t 

Annual  income  (exclusive  of  Building  and 
Conversazione  Funds,  but  inclusive  of 
Life  Compositions  and  Entrance  Fees). 

To  June  11,  1869  

174 

£      a.     d 
1,224  14     5 

1870  

275 

549  10    8 

1871   

210 

503  16    4 

1872  

271 

478  10    4 

1873  

349 

1,022     9     1 

1874  

420 

906  12  11 

1875  

551 

1,038  15     8 

1876  

627 

1,132     3     3 

1877  

717 

1,222  11     3 

1878  

796 

1,330  13  11 

1879  

981 

1,752  18     2 

1880  

1,131 

2,141     8  10 

1881   

1,376 

2,459  15     6 

1882  

1,613 

3,236    8    3 

1883  

1,959 

3,647  10    0 

1884  

2,306 

4,539    0  10\ 

1885  

2,587 

5.220  19    0 

1886  

2,880 

6,258  11     0 

To  Dec.  31,  1886  

3,005 

6,581     2     6 

1887   

3,125 

6,034     3     0 

j 

1888  

3,221 

6,406  11     5 

• 
a 

1889  

3,562 

7,738     7  11 

| 

1890  

3,667 

6,919    7     6 

| 

1891   

3,782 

7,362    2  10 

• 

1892  

3,775 

6,966  12    4 

3 

1893  

3,749 

6,458  18     6 

*S 

1894  

3,757 

6,691  19    0 

1895  

3,767 

6,854     2  11 

1896  

3,929 

7,315     5     9 

1 

1897   

4,133 

7,588  15     7 

}g, 

1898  

4,139 

7,114    4     2 

cS 

1899  

4,153 

7,053  10    2 

J3 

1900  .         .         .         . 

4,208 

7,142     8     3 

-§ 

1901  .         .         . 

4,228 

7,154     1     9 

i 

1902  

4,407 

8,042    6     1 

1903  

4,460 

7,740    4     9 

1 

1904  

4,472 

7,628  15    8 

j3 

1905  .  ;  ... 

4,491 

7,536  10     9 

"o 

1906  

4,487 

7,323     6     7 

H 

1907  

4,437 

7,467  13     6 

1908  

4,438 

7,203     7     4 

1909*  

4,527 

7,434    6     7 

1910  

5,010 

8,275  16    O/ 

1911  

5,608 

8,597  13     2 

1912  

7,177 

11,217  18     1 

1913  

9,088 

12,918  17     4 

1914  

10,126 

12,738  13    0 

1915  

10,904 

13,306  10    9} 

1916f  

11,666 

14,831     8     l(  Including 

1917  

12,117 

14,848  19     1  f     rents. 

1918  

13,733 

17,580  11     2j 

„          1919  

14,705 

19,899  14     7 

*  Associates  were  first  introduced  in  1909. 

f  Affiliated  members  were  first  introduced  in  1916. 
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OBITUAKY. 

10.  The  Council  have  to  record  with  great  regret  the  death  of  247  Fellows  and 
32  Associates  during  the  year  1919,  the  names  of  whom  have  been  regularly  published 
in  UNITED  EMPIRE.  They  include  the  following  Vice-Presidents : — The  Earl 
Brassey,  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Albert  Hime,  K.C.M.G. ;  and  Councillors  : — Sir  Duncan 
C.  Baillie,  K.C.S.I.,  Sir  William  D.  Gibbon  (Bournemouth  Branch). 
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The  Council  further  deplore  the  death  of  the  following  Honorary  Corresponding 
Secretaries : — G.  J.  Altman  (Vladivostock),  F.  J.  Barnett  (Solomon  Islands),  Herbert 
Robinson  (Albany,  Western  Australia),  W.  J.  Sallust  Smith  (Gibraltar),  John  T.  Small 
(Toronto) ;  also  of  J.  T.  Arundel,  Senator  Hon.  Sir  H.  M.  Beck,  M.D.,  Sir  T.  Fowell 
Buxton,  Bart.,  Sir  S.  Guy  Calthrop,  Bart.,  W.  L.  Docker,  Sir  John  E.  Denniston, 
Sir  G.  Lancelot  Eyles,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  James  E.  Fairfax,  Sir  Hugh  Fort,  Hon.  Sir 
Philip  0.  Fysh,  K.C.M.G.,  The  Viscount  Gough,  K.C.V.O.,  C.  Guthrie,  Sir  Edward 
Holden,  Bart.,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  W.  M.  Hopley,  The  Lord  Inverclyde,  The  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  G.C.M.G.,  Hon.  Sir  John  McCall,  K.C.M.G.,  M.D.  (Agent-General 
for  Tasmania),  Sir  Daniel  McCabe,  Colonel  Sir  Henry  E.  McCallum,  G.C.M.G.,  Hon. 
Sir  Samuel  McCaughey,  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  WiUiam  MacGregor,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B., 
Hon.  J.  G.  Maydon,  Sir  E.  Montague  Nelson,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Edward  Parkes,  The 
Lord  St.  Oswald,  The  Right  Hon.  W.  P.  Schreiner,  C.M.G.  (High  Commissioner  for 
South  Africa),  G.  M.  Theal,  LL.D.,  Sir  William  H.  Treacher,  K.C.M.G. 


ELECTION  OP  VICE-PRESIDENTS  AND  COUNCILLORS. 

11.  The  following  Vice-Presidents  have  been  appointed  during  the  year  under  the 
provisions  of  Rule  26,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Fellows: — H.H.  The  Maharajah 
of  Kolhapur,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  G.C.V.O.,  H.H.  The  Maharajah  of  Mysore,  G.C.S.I., 
H.H.  The  Maharajah  Rana  of  Jhalawar,  K.C.S.I.,  The  Lord  Leverhulme,  LL.D.,  Sir 
Gerald  Strickland,  G.C.M.G.,  Hugh  R.  Denison,  Esq. 

The  following  Councillors  have  been  appointed  during  the  year  under  the  provisions 
of  Rule  26,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Fellows  : — C.  Jesson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Lt.-Col. 
Sir  Francis  Younghusband,  K. C.S.I.,  K.C.I.E.,  and  owing  to  the  death  of  Sir  William 
D.  Gibbon,  Mr.  J.  R.  Brazier  was  appointed  the  representative  of  the  Bournemouth 
Branch  upon  the  Council. 

The  Council,  in  accordance  with  Rule  67,  submit  the  names  of  gentlemen  nominated 
to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  offices  of  Vice-Presidents  and  Councillors  : 

President.— Field-Marshal  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Connaught,  K.G.,  K.T.,  K.P.,  &c. 

Vice-Presidents. — The  following  retire  pursuant  to  Rule  27,  and  are  eligible  for 
re-election : — Marquis  of  Aberdeen  and  Temair,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  Rt.  Hon. 
A.  Bonar  Law,  M.P.,  Colonel  George  T.  Denison,  Earl  of  Dunraven,  K.P.,  C.M.G., 
Fred.  Dutton,  Esq.,  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  Rt.  Hon. 
Sir  George  T.  Goldie,  K.C.M.G.,  Hon.  Sir  Wm.  Hall-Jones,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Hon. 
Sir  Thomas  Mackenzie,  K.C.M.G.,  Earl  of  Meath,  K.P.,  Lord  Morris,  K.C.M.G.,  LL.D., 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Sir  George  R.  Parkin, 
K.C.M.G.,  LL.D. 

Honorary  Treasurer. — Robert  Littlejohn,  Esq. 

Councillors. — The  following  retire  pursuant  to  Rule  27,  and  are  not  eligible  for 
re-election  this  year : — Sir  Harry  Brittain,  K.B.E.,  M.P.,  Colonel  H.  E.  Rawson, 
C.B.,  Ellis  T.  Powell,  Esq.,  D.Sc.,  LL.B.,  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins.  It  is  proposed  that 
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the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  on  his  retirement  as  Councillor,  should  be  appointed  a  Vice- 
President. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Rule  27,  the  Council  have  nominated  the 
following  gentlemen  to  fill  two  of  the  above  vacancies  :— Major  J.  Hely  Pounds, 
Donald  Begg,  Esq. 

In  view  of  the  possibility  of  amalgamation  with  the  Overseas  Club  and  Patriotic 
League  it  is  not  the  Council's  intention  to  propose  the  addition  of  any  further  members 
to  their  body  on  the  present  occasion. 


MEETINGS. 

12.  The  Evening  and  Afternoon  Meetings  of  the  Institute  have  been  regularly 
held  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster.  The  Special  Christmas  Lectures  for  Young 
People  were  very  successful.  The  following  Papers  were  read  and  discussed  : — 

"  British  Traits  and  Ideals  in  Relation  to  our  Colonial  Development."  By 
'  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Leverhulme,  LL.D. — Chairman,  Sir  Frederick  D. 
Lugard,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  D.S.O. 

"  Agriculture  in  the  Tropics  for  ex-Soldiers."  By  Professor  P.  Cannody, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.— Chairman,  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  K.C.M.G.,  D.Sc. 

"  Railway  Development  in  Australia."  By  T.  R.  Johnson. — Chairman, 
Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

"  Agricultural  Organisation  in  Relation  to  the  Colonies."  By  Major  E.  A. 
Belcher,  C.B.E.— Chairman,  Sir  Percy  FitzPatrick,  K.C.M.G. 

"The  Apotheosis  of  Democracy."  By  G.  E.  Maclean,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.— 
Chairman,  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D. 

"  Empire  Food  Production."  By  The  Right  Hon.  G.  H.  Roberts,  M.P.— 
Chairman,  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Milner,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 

"  Unknown  New  Guinea."  By  Lieut.  E.  "W.  Pearson  Chinnery. — Chairman, 
the  Right  Hon.  Andrew  Fisher. 

"  Statistics  and  National  Destiny."  By  G.  H.  Knibbs,  C.M.G. — Chairman, 
Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

"  The  British  in  the  Far  East."  By  Professor  C.  A.  Middleton  Smith, 
M.I.Mech.E. — Chairman,  Lieut.-Col.  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Matthew  Nathan, 
G.C.M.G. 

"  The  New  British  Kingship."  By  Ellis  T.  Powell,  D.Sc.,  LL.B.— Chair- 
man, Sir  George  R.  Parkin,  K.C.M.G.,  LL.D. 

"  Tropical  and  Sub-Tropical  Diseases."  By  Dr.  Louis  W.  Sambon.— Chair- 
man, Sir  Patrick  Manson,  G.C.M.G.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

"  The  Meaning  of  the  Empire  to  the  Labour  Democracy."  By  Sir  Charles 
Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.— Chairman,  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins. 

"  Australia  and  Child  Emigration."  By  Kingsley  Fairbridge.— Chairman, 
the  Hon.  J.  D.  Connolly. 
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"  Through  the  North- West  of  Australia."  By  A.  0.  Neville.— Chairman. 
Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

"  Uganda."  By  Sir  Eobert  T.  Coryndon,  '  K.C.M.G.— Chairman,  Sir 
Henry  Birchenough,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G. 

CHRISTMAS  LECTURES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

"Sumer  is  Icumen  In"  or  "Wild  Life  in  Springtime."  By  F.  R.  D. 
Onslow,  B.A.  (Oxon.). — Chairman,  Ben  H.  Morgan,  Esq. 

"Volcanoes  and  the  Fire  Belt."  By  W.  Herbert  Garrison,  F.R.G.S.— 
Chairman,  R.  D.  Douglas  Maclean,  Esq. 

"  A  Story  of  the  Pacific  Coast."  By  Mrs.  Julia  W.  Henshaw,  F.R.G.S.— 
Chairman,  the  Hon.  Sir  George  Perley,  K.C.M.G. 

MEETING  FOR  LADY  ASSOCIATES. 

13.  A  Joint  Meeting  of  Fellows  and  Associates  was  held  in  the  Library  of  the 
Institute  on  May  7,  when  Mr.  A.  Mansbridge  read  a  paper  on  "  A  World  As"socia- 
tion  for  Adult  Education,"  and  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Newton. 

LUNCHEONS. 

14.  A  Luncheon  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  took  place  on  August  13,  when  the 
members  of  the  British  Guiana  Deputation  were  entertained.  Sir  Charles  Lucas.  K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G.,  presided. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  Tumor  were  entertained  at  an  informal  Luncheon  given 
by  the  Institute  (through  the  Empire  Land  Settlement  Committee)  at  Prince's  Hotel 
on  May  7,  prior  to  their  departure  on  a  tour  through  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and 
Australia,  during  which  Mr.  Tumor  had  undertaken  to  act  as  representative  of  the 
Institute  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  settlement  of  ex-service  men  on  the 
land  overseas. 

RECEPTIONS  AND  DINNERS. 

15.  The  Annual  Reception  was  resumed  this  year  for  the  first  time  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war.    It  took  place  on  July  1  at  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
South  Kensington,  and  was  well  attended,  in  spite  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
which  prevented  the  opening  and  illumination  of  the  gardens,  as  had  been  intended. 
The  bands  of  the  1st  Life  Guards  and  the  Coldstream  Guards  were  in  attendance,  and 
concerts   were   given   in   the  Central  Hall  and  Reptile  Gallery.     The  guests   were 
received  by  the  Chairman  of  Council  and  a  large  gathering  of  the  Vice-Presidents  and 
Councillors. 

The  informal  Dinners  given  by  the  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  at  the 
Grosvenor  Hotel  before  the  evening  meetings  have  been  regularly  continued,  but 
up  to  the  present  time  it  has  proved  impossible,  owing  to  the  absence  of  suitable  hotel 
accommodation,  to  resume  the  Institute's  ordinary  Dinners. 
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FINANCE  AND  GENERAL  PURPOSES  COMMITTEE. 

16.  The  Finance  and  General  Purposes  Committee  has  met  at  frequent  intervals 
throughout  the  year  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  and  has  greatly 
facilitated  the  business  of  the  Council. 

ORGANISATION  COMMITTEE. 

17.  During  the  year  the  operations  of  the  Organisation  Committee  have  been 
considerably  hampered  by  after-the-war  conditions,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the 
housing  of  Branches.       At  Manchester  and  elsewhere  it  has  been  difficult  to  find 
accommodation  where  Fellows  can  meet  and  enjoy  facilities  for  the  interchange  of 
ideas,  correspondence,  and  the  usual  social  amenities.    The  trouble  is  being  slowly 
but  surely  surmounted,  and  a  much  happier  state  of  things  is  assured  for  1920  and 
henceforth.     The  Chairman's  scheme  for  recruiting  overseas,  as  well  as  at  home,  has 
been  sympathetically  considered,  but  in  view  of  the  prevailing  economic  difficulties, 
it  was  decided  to  limit  the  Committee's  efforts  mainly  to  Great  Britain  for  the  time 
being.     Many  evidences  have  come  to  hand  from  overseas  of  the  desire  of  Fellows  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  Institute  and  the  Empire  locally  by  forming  Branches. 
Melbourne,  Brisbane,  Gisborne,  Singapore,  Mauritius,  Johannesburg,  Toronto,  Jersey, 
are  among  those  which  have  either  inaugurated  a  branch  movement  or  expressed  a 
desire  to  do  so.     The  visit  of  Admiral  Viscount  Jellicoe  to  New  Zealand,  where  he 
was  entertained    by  the    Christchurch    Branch    of   the    Institute,    has    no    doubt 
quickened  interest  in  the  movement. 

At  home  two  new  Branches  have  been  founded,  viz.  at  Cambridge  and  Sheffield, 
and  the  Liverpool  Branch  was  formally  constituted.  Negotiations  with  the  Cambridge 
United  Empire  Club  were  satisfactorily  concluded  after  a  visit  by  Sir  Harry  Wilson 
and  Major  Boose,  and  the  Club  has  now  been  absorbed  in  the  Koyal  Colonial  Institute 
Cambridgeshire  Branch.  Major  Boose's  visit  to  Sheffield  was  not  only  a  first-rate 
success  in  the  prompt  establishment  of  a  Branch,  but  has  resulted  in  a  co-operative 
arrangement  between  the  Sheffield  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Trade  and  Industry 
Committee  of  the  Institute,  from  which  both  will  benefit.  The  Sheffield  Branch  was 
inaugurated  in  December,  Lord  Morris,  Mr.  Fred  Dutton,  and  Sir  Harry  Brittain 
being  present  at  the  proceedings  as  representatives  of  the  Council. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  work  performed  by  the  various  Branches  during  the  past 
year  is  subjoined : 

UNITED  KINGDOM. 

BRISTOL. 

Bristol  has  the  privilege  of  being  the  pioneer  Branch  so  far  as  the  Provinces 
are  concerned.  It  has  worked  consistently  since  its  formation  in  1915  in  promoting 
the  great  cause  for  which  the  Institute  was  founded.  Its  activities  have  been  as  marked 
as  usual.  Its  members  on  all  occasions  show  an  enthusiasm  in  its  work,  and  set  an 
example  which  might  with  advantage  be  followed  in  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Its  patriotic  founders,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  J.  Lennard,  are  ever  ready  to  give  their 
support  to  all  movements  of  Imperial  concern.  Whenever  accommodation  is  required 
for  any  good  and  deserving  object,  the  building  of  the  Bristol  Branch  is  available. 

Gatherings  of  a  social  and  educational  kind  have  been  held  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Institute  Building  during  the  year.  The  sessional  arrangements  included  the 
following  papers  :  "  Steps  Towards  Unity,"  by  Dr.  Arnold  Thomas  ;  "  The  Government 
of  the  Empire,"  by  the  late  Earl  Brassey ;  A  lecture  by  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  on 
"  Robert  Browning."  "  Bristol  and  Music,"  by  Mr.  George  Riseley.  "  Empire  Develop- 
ment," by  Lord  Cannichael ;  "  The  British  Empire  and  National  Ideals,"  by  Captain 
J.  H.  Lancaster;  "Romance  of  Empire,"  by  Mr  Edward  Salmon.  "Egypt  and  the 
War,"  by  Major  E.  W.  Lennard. 

There  have  also  been  social  gatherings  of  the  Members  at  which  admirable  musical 
programmes  have  been  carried  out. 

In  addition  to  these  sections  of  the  Branch's  work,  it  has  issued  a  Year-book, 
which  contains  not  only  the  papers  and  addresses  delivered  during  the  Session,  but 
also  the  six  prize  essays  written  by  the  young  people  of  Bristol  on  the  subject  "  Bristol's 
Share  in  founding  our  Colonial  Empire."  As  an  appendix  to  the  Year-book  the  full 
text  of  the  Peace  Treaty  has  been  included.  The  Year-book  affords  fine  evidence  of 
the  vitality  of  the  Bristol  Branch. 

The  membership  continues  to  increase  satisfactorily,  notwithstanding  the  very  difficult 
conditions  which  Bristol,  like  every  other  city,  has  had  to  face  since  the  war. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 

During  1919  the  Leicestershire  Branch  was  merely  marking  time,  but  with  1920 
there  have  been  welcome  signs  of  activity  and  revival  of  interest  in  Imperial  affairs. 
The  visit  of  the  Hon.  Sir  John  Cockburn,  K.C.M.G.,  M.D.,  in  March,  when  he  delivered 
a  stirring  address  on  "  Empire  Trade  and  Empire  Union,"  was  much  appreciated,  and  it 
is  hoped  will  be  the  first  of  a  series. 


MANCHESTER. 

During  the  year  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain  suitable  quarters  for 
the  housing  of  the  Branch,  but,  owing  to  the  great  scarcity  of  office  accommodation 
in  Manchester,  success  was  not  attained  till  quite  recently,  when  quarters  were  secured 
through  the  help  and  co-operation  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company. 

The  outstanding  event  in  connection  with  this  Branch  was  the  visit  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Viscount  Milner,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  who  was  the  guest  of  the 
members  of  the  Manchester  Branch  on  April  10  and  11  last.  Lord  Milner  delivered 
two  epoch-making  addresses,  the  first  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the  Members  of  the 
Branch,  and  the  second  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Branch  and  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  Branch  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  visit 
and  of  the  invaluable  statements  on  Dominion  and  Colonial  affairs  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  so  eminent  an  exponent  of  Imperial  policy. 

Owing  to  stress  of  work  connected  with  his  business,  Mr.  W.  H.  Himbury  haa 
been  compelled  to  resign  the  office  of  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Branch,  and  has 
been  succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  McConechy,  who  has  already  taken  over  the  duties.  Mr. 
Himbury,  for  several  years  past,  has  been  the  official  representative  of  the  Institute 
in  Manchester  and  has  rendered  most  useful  and  important  services  in  that  direction. 
His  loss  will  be  keenly  felt,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  he  will  continue  to 
give  his  help  and  co-operation  as  a  Member  of  the  local  Council. 
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BIRMINGHAM. 

A  large  amount  of  useful  work  has  been  done  in  the  Branch  in  connection  with 
the  Colonies  and  Colonial  representatives,  and  also  in  obtaining  information  from  different 
parts  of  the  Empire,  which  has  been  transmitted  to  Midland  manufacturers  and  business 
men. 

Some  little  part  was  taken  in  helping  to  provide  an  aeroplane,  named  the  "City 
of  Birmingham,"  for  South  Africa,  under  Lord  Desborough's  scheme  for  an  Imperial 
Air-Service,  and  the  machine  was  duly  presented  to  the  South  African  Government 
on  the  Flying  Ground  at  Castle  Bromwich. 

In  Birmingham  the  chief  difficulty  is  in  obtaining  rooms.  There  have  been  no 
suitable  quarters  vacant  during  the  past  two  years,  and  so  far  we  cannot  see  anything 
promising  in  the  future.  The  official  Address  will  be  delivered  as  heretofore  and  a 
meeting  will  be  arranged  by  engaging  a  suitable  hall  for  this  function. 

Arrangements  were  being  made  to  receive  Lord  Milner  at  Birmingham,  but,  owing 
to  his  absence  in  Egypt,  they  fell  through.  It  is  hoped  that  the  engagement  can  be 
renewed  at  a  later  date. 

Plans  have  been  set  on  foot  for  a  series  of  addresses  by  eminent  Colonial 
administrators,  at  intervals  of  two  months,  and  it  is  also  under  consideration  to  establish 
a  weekly  luncheon  for  the  Midland  members. 


HANTS  AND  DORSET. 

At  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Branch  last  year,  Sir  Merton  Russell-Cotes,  F.R.G.S., 
J.P.,  a  Resident  Fellow,  and  Alderman  E.  E.  Bishop,  also  a  Resident  Fellow  and 
Mayor  of  Bournemouth,  were  elected  Vice-Presidents,  and  the  report  of  Major  Boose's 
visit  from  November  26  to  December  5,  1918,  compiled  by 'the  Hon.  Secretary,  was 
ordered  to  be  recorded  in  the  Minutes  for  reference.  In  the  following  month  the 
"  Rules  for  Branches,"  as  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  were  considered 
and  approved. 

On  March  4  an  interesting  address  by  Mr.  Ben  H.  Morgan,  on  "  Trade  and  Industries 
within  the  Empire,"  was  delivered  in  the  King's  Hall  of  the  Bath  Hotel.  In  the 
same  month  the  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Branch  was  held,  when  Sir  Win.  Duff 
Gibbon  and  Major  G.  A.  Dolby,  F.R.G.S.,  J.P.,  Mayor  of  Poole,  were  elected 
as  additional  Vice-Presidents,  and  Mr.  James  R.  Brazier  as  Chairman  of  Council  in 
succession  to  Sir  William  D.  Gibbon. 

On  May  27  an  excellent  lecture  was  given  by  Miss  Edith  A.  Browne,  F.R.G.S., 
the  subject  being  "  Cacao,  and  all  about  it,"  with  photographic  illustrations  and 
'specimens  of  the  raw  material  and  many  of  the  forms  into  which  it  is  manufactured. 
During  the  second  week  in  September  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  was  held 
in  Bournemouth,  and  many  of  the  members  of  this  Branch  took  an  active  part  in 
the  proceedings,  Sir  Daniel  Morris  being  appointed  to  act  as  President  of  Section  K. 
(Botany).  The  Winter  Session  of  the  Branch  was  opened  on  October  14,  by  Sir 
Bickham  Sweet  Escott,  K.C.M.G.,  with  a  lecture  on  "  Fiji,  the  Western  Pacific  Islands, 
and  the  Prospects  of  their  Future  Developments."  An  illustrated  lecture  was  given 
by  Mr.  James  E.  Liddiard,  F.R.G.S.,  on  "  Samoa,  the  Lovely  Island  Home  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,"  in  which  reference  was  made  to  its  previous  political  history  and 
its  surrender  to,  and  occupation  by,  a  contingent  of  troops  and  war  vessels  from  New 
Zealand  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  late  war. 

Notice  of  the  determination  of  the  use  of  the  room  in  the  Municipal  College,  which 
the  Branch  had  occupied  for  nearly  two  years,  was  received  for  the  end  of  September. 
A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  to  discuss  "The  Reconsideration  of  the 
Housing  Question,"  the  result  being  that  the  following  resolution  was  carried  unanimously : 
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"  That  the  terms  of  the  agreement  for  the  renting  of  a  suite  of  rooms  at  39  Christ- 
church  Road,  with  the  use  of  the  Lecture  Hall,  be  accepted  as  from  January  1,  1920." 
This  "  Home "  for  the  Branch,  'furnished  and  ready  for  occupation,  has  now  been 
opened,  with  the  result  that  the  membership  will  be  considerably  increased,  and  that, 
small  as  it  is,  the  building  will  offer  to  the  Members  of  the  Institute  in  Bournemouth 
many  of  those  conveniences  which  had  been  hitherto  practically  unobtainable. 

In  December  Dr.  George  de  Castro's  resignation  of  the  Hon.  Secretaryship,  on 
account  of  ill  health,  was  accepted,  and  confirmed  as  from  the  end  of  the  year  1919. 

The  death  of  Sir  William  D.  Gibbon,  the  local  Representative  on  the  Council  of 
the  Institute,  took  place  in  April  last  to  the  great  regret  of  all  the  Members. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  eight  meetings  of  the  Council,  three  Special 
Meetings  for  Lectures,  and  the  Annual  Meeting — and  on  December  31  there  were 
eighty-nine  names  on  the  membership-book,  forty  being  Resident  Fellows  and  forty- 
nine  being  Associates,  on  balance  an  increase  of  three  Resident  Fellows  upon  the  numbers  of 
the  previous  year. 

SUSSEX. 

The  Sussex  Branch  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  found  itself  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  1919  with  102  members  and  the  reversion  of  the  splendid  house 
presented  to  the  Institute  by  Lady  Boyle,  as  soon  as  vacated  by  the  War  Office,  who 
had  commandeered  it  for  a  Red  Cross  Hospital.  This  gift  opened  up  a  new  future 
for  the  Branch.  It  was  felt  that  it  was  more  suited  for  a  club  than  an  institute, 
so  the  Branch  Council,  taking  into  consideration  that  there  are  few  commercial  or 
business  enterprises  in  the  county,  determined  that  the  Branch  should  be  developed 
on  social  lines,  as  being  more  likely  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Institute ;  the 
success  achieved  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  the  course  adopted. 

The  hospital  was  no't  demobilised  till  late  in  March.  Most  of  the  summer  and 
autumn  were  occupied  in  preparing  the  Headquarters  for  the  reception  of  members 
and  consolidating  the  Branch  in  every  possible  way,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  year 
no  less  than  612  members  had  been  enrolled  and  the  Branch  firmly  established. 

Little  propaganda  work  was  possible,  but  three  public  lectures  were  given  in  Hove 
Town  Hall — in  October,  November,  and  December  respectively ;  they  were  very  well 
attended  both  by  members  and  by  the  general  public,  and  were  instrumental  through 
the  Press  in  making  the  Branch  widely  known  in  the  neighbourhood  and  the  county, 
and  so  preparing  the  way  for  future  extension. 

A  series  of  lectures  to  be  given  in  the  Headquarters  of  the  Branch  was  also  arranged,  but 
circumstances  compelled  a  postponement  of  this  programme  to  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1920. 

LIVERPOOL. 

The  formal  constitution  of  the  Liverpool  Branch  took  place  on  March  21,  1919, 
and,  as  in  other  cases,  its  progress  has  been  considerably  handicapped  owing  to  the 
inability  to  obtain  suitable  offices  for  carrying  on  the  work.  Active  steps  are  now  being  taken 
to  obtain  suitable  accommodation,  and  when  this  is  secured  the  Committee  are  hopeful 
that  good  progress  will  be  made. 

At  a  luncheon  given  by  the  Branch,  Lord  Leverhulme  and  Sir  Charles  Wade, 
Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales,  were  the  chief  guests,  and  the  Chairman  (Mr. 
David  Jones)  in  welcoming  them  referred  to  the  recent  birth  of  the  Branch  and  pointed 
out  that  anything  the  city  could  do  to  promote  intercourse  and  good  fellowship  with 
the  Overseas  Dominions  and  Colonies  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  earnest  desire  of  the  local  Council  is  to  secure  premises  which  will  serve  as 
a  club  house,  library,  &o. 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

The  formation  of  the  Cambridgeshire  Branch  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  was 
authorised  by  the  Council  of  the  Institute  in  London  on  October  14  1919.  The  ten 
signatories  of  the  application  for  the  formation  of  the  Branch  formed  the  provisional 
Committee  of  Management,  which  remained  in  office  until  a  Committee  and  Officers 
for  the  year  1920  were  elected  at  a  General  Meeting  on  December  4,  1919.  H.R.H. 
Prince  Albert  and  H.R.H.  Prince  Henry  have  recently  signified  their  willingness  to 
become  Patrons  of  the  Branch. 

The  Cambridgeshire  Branch  took  over  the  lease  of  the  house  occupied  by  the 
Cambridge  United  Empire  Club  in  St.  Edward's  Passage  and  bought  the  furniture 
of  the  Club,  with  the  help  of  a  loan  from  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  The  programme 
arranged  for  the  Michaelmas  Term  of  1919  included  an  Inaugural  Dinner  on  October  31, 
at  which  the  Vice- Chancellor  (Dr.  Peter  Giles)  was  in  the  chair,  and  excellent  speeches 
were  delivered  by  Lieut. -Colonel  L.  S.  Amery,  M.P.,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  and  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  Due  recognition 
was  made  of  the  services  of  Colonel  Edwards  and  Captain  Mason  in  starting  the 
Branch.  There  were  also  two  debates  at  the  Institute  on  Imperial  subjects,  and  an 
address  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas  on  "  The  Meaning  of  the  Empire,"  at  the  Arts  School, 
which  was  much  appreciated  by  those  who  heard  it.  The  Branch  membership  on 
December  31,  1919,  was  69,  including  four  Honorary  Fellows  and  three  Life  Fellows. 
Much  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the  University,  and  it  is  hoped  that  before  long 
the  membership  will  be  considerably  increased.  Active  steps  are  being  taken  towards 
improving  the  Branch  premises,  and  arranging  dinners,  debates,  and  lectures  for  the 
members. 

SHEFFIELD. 

The  Sheffield  Branch  was  formally  established  on  December  15,  1919,  when,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Lord  Mayor  (Alderman  S.  Roberts)  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Town 
Hall.  The  chief  speaker  was  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Morris,  who  gave  an  instructive 
address  on  "  Empire  Trade  and  Empire  Union."  In  the  course  of  it  he  stated  that 
the  Institute  had  probably  done  more  than  any  institution  in  the  British  Empire  to 
bring  about  the  feeling  of  good  fellowship  and  brotherhood,  with  everything  that 
goes  to  create  the  sentiment  which  in  the  past  had  welded  together  the  far-flung 
portions  of  the  British  Empire,  and  to-day  was  very  largely  keeping  it  united.  Sir 
Henry  Hadow,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Sheffield  University,  has  become  the  first  Chairman 
of  the  Branch,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  is  Captain  Douglas  C.  Leng.  A  representative 
Local  Committee  has  also  been  appointed. 


OVERSEAS. 
ARGENTINA. 

The  Branch  of  the  Institute  in  Buenos  Aires  has,  as  usual,  been  prominent  during 
the  year  in  organising  entertainments  of  different  kinds,  by  which  the  Fellows  of  the 
Institute  have  been  brought  together  and  the  hospitality  of  the  Branch  accorded  to 
various  visitors.  The  Branch  continues  to  increase  most  satisfactorily,  and  during 
the  visit  to  England  of  Mr.  William  Warden,  the  energetic  Hon.  Secretary,  the  oppor- 
tunity was  taken  of  discussing  with  him  various  questions  affecting  its  further  development 
and  future  progress. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Mackie,  C.B.E.,  H.B.M.  ConsuI-General,  who  was  also  the  Chairman  of 
the  local  Branch,  has  recently  arrived  in  England.  Prior  to  his  departure,  he  was 
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entertained  at  luncheon  by  his  fellow  members,  with  whom  he  had  worked  on  behalf 
of  the  Institute  for  several  years  past. 

The  Branch  during  recent  years  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  philanthropic  and 
patriotic  movements,  which  have  made  it  one  of  the  most  popular  British  institutions 
in  the  Argentine.  The  hope  has  been  expressed  in  many  quarters  that  a  formally 
constituted  Branch  will  be  in  existence  at  an  early  date,  which  will  form  a  centre  where  those 
of  British  nationality  can  carry  on  the  great  work  of  promoting  closer  relations  amongst 
British  subjects,  not  only  resident  in  the  Argentine,  but  visiting  the  country  from  time 
to  time. 

CHRISTCHTTBCH,  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Considerable  activity  has  been  shown  during  the  year  by  the  Canterbury  Branch, 
which  is  the  oldest  Oversea  Branch  of  the  Institute,  and  has  always  been  foremost 
in  the  promotion  of  Imperial  work.  During  the  past  year  a  Trade  and  Industry 
Committee  has  been  appointed  to  draw  up  suggestions  for  co-operation  with  the  London 
Committee,  and  the  following  resolution  was  carried  at  a  meeting  held  in  April  last : 
"  The  Canterbury  Branch  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  compliments  the  management 
on  the  work  of  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee,  which  is  recognised  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  work  being  done  by  the  British  Trade  Commissioner." 

On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Viscount  Jellicoe  to  Christchurch,  the  Fellows  of 
the  Branch  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  entertained  the  Admiral  and  his  Staff 
and  the  Officers  of  H.M.S.  New  Zealand  at  luncheon  at  the  Canterbury  Club,  when  the 
Branch  extended  to  their  distinguished  visitors  a  most  cordial  greeting.  Lord  Jellicoe, 
in  replying  to  the  chief  toast  of  the  day,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  should  have  a  branch  in  every  city  of  the  Empire,  and  that  the  Institute 
was  doing  invaluable  work  in  promoting  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  The  gathering  was 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  ever  held  in  Christchurch,  and  reflects  much  credit  on 
the  Secretary  of  the  Branch,  who  undertook  the  work  of  organisation.  Mr.  Basil 
Seth-Smith,  in  his  report  for  the  year,  states  that  keen  efforts  are  being  made  to 
increase  the  number  of  Fellows  and  thus  show  the  sympathy  of  the  Province  of 
Canterbury  with  the  great  work  that  the  Institute  is  doing. 

VANCOUVER  ISLAND,  B.C. 

This  Branch  was  formally  constituted  in  February,  1919,  at  the  request  of  a  large 
number  of  Fellows  resident  in  Victoria  and  its  vicinity.  The  first  annual  meeting  was 
held  in  Belmont  House,  Victoria,  on  December  11,  when  the  following  Committee  was 
elected :  Hon.  Vice-President,  His  Honour  the  Lieut.-Governor,  Colonel  E.  Q.  Prior ; 
President,  C.  T.  Cross,  Esq. ;  Vice-President,  Hon.  D.  M.  Eberts,  K.C. ;  Hon.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Major  H.  W.  M.  Rolston ;  Major  H.  B.  Tyrhwitt-Drake ;  S.  J.  Shallcross,  Esq. ; 
Captain  E.  D.  Clarke ;  F.  M.  Rattenbury,  Esq. ;  Captain  W.  H.  Logan.  A  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Committee  was  subsequently  held  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Branch.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  Branch  will  be 
placed  on  a  firm  foundation  at  an  early  date,  and  will  render  substantial  help  to  the 
parent  organisation. 

BRITISH  GUIANA. 

With  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  British  Guiana  Branch  began  to  show  a  keen 
desire  to  resume  the  activities  necessarily  to  some  extent  suspended  during  the  war. 
The  Branch  celebrated  Empire  Day  with  more  than  ordinary  enthusiasm,  and  proved 
itself  representative  of  the  Colony  in  its  rejoicings  at  the  defeat  of  Germany's  effort 
to  become  master  of  the  world.  An  influential  deputation  headed  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Nunan, 
who  has  always  shown  the  greatest  interest  in  the  Branch,  came  to  England  in  the 
summer  to  discuss  questions  of  settlement  and  development  with  the  Colonial  Office 
and  the  India  Office. 
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THE  LIBRARY. 

18.  The  additions  to  the  Library  numbered  7,783  books,  pamphlets,  parts  of 
volumes,  &c.,  compared  with  5,439  during  the  previous  year  ;  about  69,000  newspapers 
and  magazines  were  received  and  filed,  the  majority  being  sent  subsequently  to  the 
British  Museum  ;  and  1,446  letters  were  written  and  1,092  acknowledgments  of  books 
sent  to  the  donors.  Of  the  additions  to  the  Library  6,820  were  presented  by  their 
authors  or  publishers,  by  the  Imperial  and  Overseas  and  Foreign  Governments,  by 
learned  and  other  Societies,  and  by  numerous  private  donors.  To  these  the  Council  give 
their  thanks  for  the  support  thus  accorded  to  the  Library,  and  also  to  the  proprietors  of 
newspapers  and  magazines  who  have  generously  supplied  copies  of  their  publications, 
and  by  so  doing  have  enabled  the  Council  to  maintain  what  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
complete  collection  of  current  Overseas  periodicals  in  existence.  Over  890  newspapers 
and  magazines  are  regularly  received  at  the  Institute.  On  December  31,  1919,  the 
Library  contained  134,771  books,  pamphlets,  and  maps.  A  fine  portrait  in  oils  of  the 
late  Lord  Strathcona  was  presented  by  Sir  Ashton  Lister,  M.P. ;  and  other  pictures, 
drawings,  and  prints  of  an  interesting  character  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Ross,  Colonel  Powell, 
Mr.  A.  Hebden,  and  Sir  Harry  and  Lady  Wilson.  Exhibitions  of  water-colour  drawings, 
etchings,  and  Japanese  colour  prints,  lent  by  Sir  Harry  and  Lady  Wilson,  and  of 
coins,  lent  by  the  Librarian,  were  held  in  the  Library. 

Early  in  April  the  Librarian  returned  from  the  Admiralty  to  his  duties,  and  in 
June  Mr.  Jackson  also  rejoined  the  Staff  after  an  absence  on  military  duty  of  over 
four  years.  During  the  Librarian's  absence  Colonel  Pitcher,  as  mentioned  in  last  year's 
report,  kindly  consented  to  act  as  Honorary  Librarian.  The  work  of  cataloguing 
the  Library  has  been  proceeded  with  by  the  Library  staff,  and  there  are  now  about 
145,000  catalogue  cards.  The  large  collection  of  maps  has  been  catalogued  in  part 
by  Miss  Simpson  in  preparation  for  the  Map  Room  which  is  to  form  part  of  the  new 
building.  The  card  catalogue  is  proving  of  great  use,  particularly  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  the  economic  products  of  the  Empire  and  in  relation  to  the  work  of  the 
Trade  and  Industry  Committee.  In  this  connection  the  Council  wish  to  draw  attention 
to  the  large  classified  collection  of  newspaper-cuttings  that  is  being  formed,  and  to 
point  out  its  usefulness  to  general  inquirers,  journalists,  and  others  interested  in 
contemporary  movements  within  the  Overseas  Empire. 

Increasing  use  is  being  made  of  the  Library,  not  only  by  Fellows  of  the  Institute, 
but  by  inquirers  sent  by  Government  Departments,  by  the  great  commercial  societies 
and  other  corporate  bodies,  and  by  students  of  the  London  University  and  other 
Universities.  Numerous  investigations  have  been  made  on  behalf  of  the  Federation 
of  British  Industries,  the  British  Empire  Producers'  Association,  the  Ministry  of 
Labour,  the  Ministry  of  Food,  the  Zionists'  Organisation,  and  other  bodies.  During 
the  war,  and  until  the  signing  of  Peace,  extensive  use  of  the  Library  was  made  by  the 
Admiralty  Intelligence  Division,  many  hundreds  of  books  and  reports  being  loaned 
for  the  special  use  of  the  Geographical  Section,  and  the  Library  was  found  to  contain 
numerous  publications  that  could  not  be  obtained  elsewhere  in  London.  In  view  of 
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the  continuous  increase  in  the  number  of  books,  and  the  generally  congested  state  of 
the  shelves,  extra  accommodation  for  the  Library  has  been  provided  for  in  the  plans 
of  the  new  building,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Council  to  bring  together,  so  far  as 
may  be  possible,  the  collections  of  books  into  one  large  room  instead  of  their  being 
scattered  in  different  sections  of  the  building  as  is  the  case  at  present. 

The  Council  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Captain  L.  J.  Beirne,  who  for  a  short 
time  performed  the  duties  of  Acting  Librarian. 

"  UNITED  EMPIRE." 

19.  The  Journal  has  been  edited  throughout  the  past  year  by  Sir  Harry  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Montague  Bell,  with  the  exception  of  three  months  while  the  latter  was  absent 
on  a  tour  through  the  Balkans.     His  place  was  ably  filled  by  Mr.  Edward  Salmon 
for  that  period.     During  the  latter   half  of  the   year  the   Council  sanctioned  an 
increased  number  of  pages,  and  the  increase  has  been  maintained  to  the  date  of  the 
Keport.     Mr.  Montague  Bell  has,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  Council,  recently  resigned 
the  editorship  in  order  to  devote  more  time  to  The  Near  East,  and  Mr.  Salmon  is 
again  acting  as  co-editor.     The  income  from  advertisements  was  larger  than  1918, 
the  total  being  £1 ,479  6s.  lid.  as  against  £1,249  5s.  3d. ;  but  the  cost  of  production 
still  continues  to  be  abnormally  high. 

KELATIONS  WITH  OTHER  SOCIETIES. 

20.  Cordial  relations  have  been  maintained  with  the  Victoria  League  and  the 
Overseas  Club  and  Patriotic  League,  to  which  the  League  of  the  Empire  has  recently 
been  affiliated  ;  and  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  three  first-named  bodies  has  met  twice 
during  the  year  for  the  consideration  of  matters  of  common  interest. 

IMPERIAL  STUDIES  COMMITTEE. 

21.  The  Imperial  Studies  Committee  has  further  expanded  the  scope  of  its  activities 
during  the  past  year. 

In  January,  1919,  the  following  Sub- Committees  were  constituted  : 

Sub-Committee  A  (Universities  and  General). — Dr.  A.  P.  Newton  (Chairman  and 
Secretary),  Professor  Egerton,  Professor  Pollard,  Mr.  H.  Gunn.  Dr.  A.  E.  Shipley, 
late  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  was  afterwards  co-opted  on  the 
Committee. 

Sub-Committee  B  (Secondary  Education  and  Continuation  Schools). — Mr.  C.  H.  K. 
Marten  (Chairman),  Miss  Escott,  Mr.  J.  B.  Johnson,  Mr.  M.  J.  Eendall,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Hewitt  (Secretary).  Mr.  C.  H.  Blakiston,  of  Eton  College,  was  afterwards  co-opted. 

Sub-Committee  C  (Elementary  Education  and  Training  Colleges). — Mr.  J.  B.  Johnson 
(Chairman),  Miss  Drayton,  O.B.E.,  Mr.  L.  Jacob,  Mr.  J.  A.  White,  Dr.  Watson  Grice 
(Secretary). 

Sub-Committee  A  has  supported  a  proposal  to  found  a  clearing  house  for  students 
and  scholars  of  the  Empire  in  connection  with  the  Universities  Bureau  of  the  Empire, 
and  has  drawn  up  revised  regulations  for  the  award  of  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Institute, 
to  take  effect  in  1921. 
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Sub-Committee  B  conducted  an  enquiry  into  the  number  of  questions  in  Imperial 
History  and  Geography  set  in  various  school  examinations.  Mr.  Arthur  Pott's 
pamphlet  dealing  with  the  results  of  this  investigation  was  sent  to  the  various  authorities 
responsible  for  these  examinations,  with  the  result  that  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  questions  set  on  subjects  relating  to  the  Empire.  On  the  suggestion 
of  the  Sub-Committee,  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  consented  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  "  The 
Moral  and  Material  Progress  in  our  Tropical  African  Empire,"  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Mackinder, 
M.P.,  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Empire  to  teachers,  both  under  the  auspices 
of  the  London  County  Council  Education  Department.  The  Committee  is  now 
interesting  itself  in  continuation  schools. 

Sub-Committee  C  is  engaged  on  an  important  scheme  for  promoting  Study  Circles 
in  Imperial  History  and  Geography  amongst  teachers  and  others  in  the  London  area. 

An  outstanding  event  was  the  transfer  in  August  of  the  property  (in  slides,  lectures, 
photographs,  paintings,  &c.)  of  the  Visual  Instruction  Committee  of  the  Colonial  Office 
to  the  Imperial  Studies  Committee,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies. 

In  order  to  manage  this  very  valuable  apparatus  for  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the 
Empire  amongst  educationists  generally  the 

Visual  Instruction  Sub-Committee  was  constituted  as  follows :  Miss  Drayton,  O.B.E. 
(Chairman),  Mr.  H.  Warre  Cornish,  Mr.  J.  B.  Johnson,  Mr.  C.  H.  K.  Marten,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Hewitt  (Secretary).  Later  the  Sub-Committee  was  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Sir 
Everard  im  Thurn,  Mr.  C.  H.  Blakiston,  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Fairgrieve. 

Lord  Meath  has  generously  presented  his  fine  set  of  slides  on  the  Empire  to  the 
Imperial  Studies  Committee. 

The  Visual  Instruction  Sub-Committee  has  arranged  for  the  issue  of  a  new  and 
revised  set  of  lectures  and  slides  on  the  United  Kingdom  under  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  J.  A.  White,  and  it  purposes  the  revision  of  the  other  lectures  and  slides  and  the 
publication  of  lectures  on  Tropical  Africa.  It  is  anticipated  that  a  great  impetus  will 
be  given  to  the  study  of  Imperial  History  and  Geography  by  this  development  of  the 
Committee's  activities. 

Acting  on  suggestions  from  various  quarters,  the  Committee  has  published  a  "  List 
of  Books  bearing  on  the  Economics  of  the  Empire,"  the  preliminary  draft  of  which 
was  prepared  by  Dr.  Watson  Grice. 

An  important  extension  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  grew  out  of  a  suggestion 
of  Mr.  E.  Denham,  Director  of  Education,  Ceylon,  who  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  the  invitation  of  the  Chairman,  and  steps  are  now  being  taken  to  bring 
the  Imperial  Studies  Committee  into  direct  relations  with  the  heads  of  the  Education 
Departments  in  the  Dominions,  India  and  the  Crown  Colonies,  and  Protectorates. 

An  enlarged  panel  of  lecturers,  already  published  in  UNITED  EMPIRE,  has  been 
organised  by  the  Committee,  and  lectures  have  been  given  under  its  auspices  at  the 
following  University  Centres  :  Bangor,  Bristol,  Edinburgh,  Nottingham,  Sheffield. 

In  September  Dr.  Newton  left  London  on  a  tour  of  the  Universities  of  the  Empire. 
Reports  to  hand  show  that  his  journey  is  achieving  great  success.  During  his  absence 
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the  organising  work  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  W.  Basil  WorsfoJd,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Hewitt  has  acted  as  Secretary.  The  Committee  has  recently  sustained  a  severe  loss 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Arthur  Pott. 

ESSAY  COMPETITION. 

22.  The  Essay  Competition  for  the  Schools  of 'the  Empire  was  very  successful, 
upwards  of  400  Essays  being  sent  in.     A  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  com- 
petitors is  anticipated  this  year.     The  Silver  Medal  was  won  by  Harold  Frederick 
Hutchison,  Liverpool  Institute,  with  an  essay  on  Sea  Power  as  the  Basis  of  Empire , 
and  the  Bronze  Medal  by  Eobert  W.  Kershaw,  Latymer  Upper  School,  Hammersmith, 
with  an  essay  on  The  Life  and  Work  of  Clive  as  an  Empire  Builder.     The  presentation 
of  the  medals,  books  and  certificates  was  made  by  the  Chairman  of  Council,  Sir 
Charles  Lucas,   at  the  Evening  Meeting    on  December   9.     The   subjects  for  the 
next  competition  are  :  Class  A  (over  16)  Silver  Medal,  Trace  the  Causes  of  the  War  of 
American  Independence.     Class  B  (under  16)  Bronze  Medal,  The  Life  and  Work  of 
Cecil  Rhodes  as  an  Empire  Builder. 

TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY  COMMITTEE. 

23.  The  Committee,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  Ben.  H.  Morgan,  has  met 
regularly  throughout  the  year,  and  its  office   has  been  engaged  upon  a  rapidly 
increasing  volume  of  work  during  the  whole  period. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  meetings,  the  following  were  held  : — 

(a)  A  Conference  of  Representatives  of  Oversea  Governments  and  commercial  bodies, 
to  discuss  the  proposal  for  a  Shopping  Week  in  which  goods  of  Empire  origin  should 
have  preference  of  display  and  recommendation.    The  question  was  approved  by   the 
Conference,  and  the  suggestion  has  been  made  to  the  various  Governments  and  other 
bodies  concerned  that  such  a  week  should  be  held  throughout  the  Empire -in  the  week 
in  which  Empire  Day  falls  in  1921. 

(b)  A  special  meeting  to  consider  the  promotion  of  British  Cinematograph  films  in  the 
Oversea  Empire.     The  Committee  has   been  very  active   in  this  direction,  dealing  with 
numerous    enquiries  and    publishing    a    considerable    amount    of    Press    matter    for   the 
encouragement  of  the  movement. 

(c)  A  special  meeting  to  consider  the  infringement  of  British  trade  marks  by  foreign 
firms  in  the   Oversea  Empire.     Arrangements  have   been   made  to   collect  evidence   on 
this  head  from  the  correspondents  of  the  Committee  oversea. 

At  the  desire  of  the  Council,  the  Committee  nominated  Mr.  Ben  H.  Morgan 
to  represent  the  Institute  on  the  Publications  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Mineral 
Resources  Bureau,  and  Messrs.  A.  S.  Bull  and  Ben.  H.  Morgan  to  represent  the 
Institute  on  the  Administration  of  the  British  Empire  Exhibition. 

Sub-Committees  have  been  formed  to  deal,  respectively,  with  Imperial  Com- 
munications and  Shipping. 

The  Enquiry  Bureau  has  had  a  year  of  greatly  increased  activity,  the  range  of 
enquiries  covering  every  subject  of  industrial  or  commercial  importance,  and  every 
part  of  the  Empire.  The  closest  co-operation  has  been  maintained  with  all  bodies, 
official  or  commercial,  dealing  with  trade  and  industry ;  as  a  result  the  Committee 
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has  been  able  to  act  very  effectively  as  a  clearing  house  for  enquiries  on  any  economic 
question. 

After  long  and  careful  preparation,  the  scheme  for  obtaining  training  in  British 
factories  and  businesses  for  industrial  and  commercial  students  from  overseas  has  been 
launched,  and  in  the  short  time  that  it  has  been  running  seventeen  enquirers  have 
received  the  questionnaire  for  filling  in ;  four  applications  are  now  in  manufacturers' 
hands  ;  and  positions  have  been  .actually  found  for  seven  applicants.  It  should  be 
added  that,  in  each  of  these  positions,  the  applicants  were  offered  payment  by  the 
employing  firm  during  the  period  of  instruction.  The  scheme  has  received  the  warm 
approval  of  the  Dominion  Governments,  and  the  Committee  has  interested  very  many 
important  firms  in  this  country.  The  value  of  this  service,  if  progressively  successful, 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  and  all  the  indications  at  present  are  strongly  in 
its  favour. 

The  Committee  has  been  intimately  concerned  in  fostering  the  remarkable  recent 
growth  of  manufacturing  industries  in  the  Dominions  by  means  of  information  and 
advice. 

A  large  amount  of  information  in  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  aerial  transport  in 
the  Dominions  and  Colonies  was  collected  and  distributed  to  persons  interested. 

The  Committee  entered  a  protest  against  a  proposed  Joint  Stock  Bank  Bill,  which 
would  have  seriously  impeded  the  operations  of  banks  with  Oversea  Empire  interests. 
Other  bodies  and  banks  also  protested,  and  the  Jill  had  since  been  allowed  to  drop. 

The  Committee  was  among  the  first  to  supply  Canadian  buyers  of  West  African 
cocoa  with  information  enabling  them  to  purchase  it  direct  instead  of  through  New 
York  as  had  been  the  former  invariable  custom.  The  Committee  strongly  urged  the 
necessity  for  direct  transport  between  West  Africa  and  Canada ;  and  the  Canadian 
buyers  following  this  up,  it  is  understood  that  arrangements  have  been  made  by 
the  shipping  companies. 

An  Empire  Trade  and  Industry  Section  in  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  now  conducted  by 
the  Committee,  beginning  in  the  December  issue.  The  results  from  overseas  have  not, 
of  course,  yet  had  time  to  accrue ;  but  a  very  considerable  number  of  enquiries  from 
Fellows  and  others  on  this  side  have  come  to  the  Committee's  office  as  a  direct  result 
of  this  section. 

Altogether,  the  .Committee  has  enjoyed  a  year  of  rapid  and  substantial  progress 
and,  by  a  policy  of  specialisation,  has  come  to  be  depended  upon  as  a  board  of  reference 
by  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  enquirers  in  regard  to  matters  of  trade  and 
industrial  importance  within  the  Empire. 

STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIA. 

24.  This  Committee  has  held  occasional  meetings,  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
Lord  Carmichael  and  Lord  Sydenham,  and  has  made  further  suggestions  to  the  Council 
on  matters  relating  to  India.  During  the  winter,  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Sir  Charles 
McLeod  have  been  absent  in  India,  and  Sir  Francis  Younghusband  has  kindly  acted 
in  the  place  of  the  former.  During  the  year  the  Maharajahs  of  Mysore  and  Kolhapur 
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and  the  Maharajah  Rana  of  Jhalawar  have  been  appointed  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Institute.  When  occasion  serves,  it  is  hoped  that  a  Travelling  Commissioner  may 
visit  India  and  establish  additional  centres  of  influence  there. 

STANDING  EMIGRATION  COMMITTEE. 

25.  The  Committee  held  one  meeting  during  the  year,  when  business  of  a  formal 
nature  only  was  transacted. 

The  Society  for  the  Overseas  Settlement  of  British  Women,  which  is  now  an 
amalgamation'  of  the  British  Women's  Emigration  Association,  the  South  African 
Colonisation  Society,  and  the  Colonial  Intelligence  League,  have  nominated  Miss 
Vernon  to  represent  them  on  the  Committee,  in  addition  to  Mrs.  Norman  Grosvenor 
and  Dame  Katherine  Furze  already  nominated. 

A  deputation  attended  to  communicate  a  suggestion  for  Family  Settlements  Over- 
seas, which  they  wished  to  see  established  on  the  lines  of  the  County  Associations 
of  the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  been 
financially  affected  by  the  war.  The  Committee  were  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the 
proposal,  subject  to  the  production  of  a  well-devised  scheme,  which  the  deputation 
was  invited  to  submit  for  consideration. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Pearson,  C.M.G.,  who  has  represented  the  interests 
of  the  Child  Emigration  Society  on  the  Committee  since  its  initiation,  was  received 
with  much  regret. 

It  has  been  thought  advisable  that  the  Committee  should  now  resume  its  meetings 
in  view  of  the  probable  revival  of  general  emigration  in  1920. 

EMPIRE  LAND  SETTLEMENT  COMMITTEE. 

26.  The  Committee  has  met  at  regular  intervals  throughout  the  past  year.     Owing 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Government  Overseas  Settlement  Office  and  to  the  various 
Dominion  and  State  Land  Settlement  schemes  being  now  more  or  less  completed,  its 
main  work  has  been  confined  to  giving  information  and  advice  to  intending  settlers 
and  supplying  them  with  the  latest  publications  issued  by  the  Overseas  Settlement 
Office  and  the  Soldiers'  Settlement  Board  of  Canada. 

In  connection  with  the  various  private  schemes  which  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  through  the  medium  of  the  Press,  the  Committee  has  issued  a  leaflet  entitled 
"  Advice  to  Intending  Settlers,"  setting  out  the  various  points  upon  which  they  should 
satisfy  themselves  before  purchasing  land. 

Mr.  Christopher  Turnor,  who  was  leaving  for  a  tour  round  the  Empire,  kindly 
undertook  to  follow  up  Sir  Eider  Haggard's  mission  of  1916,  and  to  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee what  progress  had  been  made  for  settling  British  ex-service  men  on  the  land 
in  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Turnor  sailed  for  England  on  January  10 
from  Australia  and  reached  England  on  March  1,  since  when  he  has  laid  before  the 
Committee  the  result  of  his  investigations. 

Owing  to  the  numerous  enquiries  for  information  from  officers  and  men  as  to 
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the  prospects  afforded  them  by  settling  on  the  land  overseas,  and  the  amount  of 
capital  they  would  require,  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  through  the  medium 
of  The  Times  in  June  last,  advocated  that  the  Overseas  Settlement  Office  should 
institute  a  series  of  lectures  to  officers  intending  to  settle  out  of  the  United  Kingdom 
by  men  who  had  had  practical  experience  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  the  lectures 
to  be  issued  afterwards  in  booklet  form  for  such  officers  who  were  unable  to  attend. 
The  Overseas  Settlement  Office  adopted  this  suggestion,  and  lectures  on  British  East 
Africa,  Australia,  and  South  Africa  have  already  been  given  with  great  success. 

In  July  last  the  Committee  sent  out  an  enquiry  to  the  various  Regimental  and 
Divisional  Associations,  asking  them  if  they  contemplated  forming  Regimental  Group 
Settlements  for  the  men  of  their  regiments  who  wished  to  settle  on  the  land.  The 
result  of  this  enquiry  was  forwarded  to  the  Overseas  Settlement  Office,  in  order  that 
they  might  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Dominion  and  State  Governments. 

The  block  of  2,000  acres  of  irrigated  land  for  ex-service  men  in  the  Sundays  River 
Valley,  Cape  Province,  South  Africa,  specially  reserved  by  Sir  Percy  Fitzpatrick  to  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  through  Sir  Rider  Haggard,  has  now  all  been  taken  up.  The 
demand  for  this  land  has  been  so  great  that  Sir  Percy  Fitzpatrick  has  had  to  increase 
the  area  to  nearly  4,000  acres.  The  Secretary  of  the  Committee  has  interviewed 
some  200  officers  and  given  them  details  of  this  settlement.  The  settlement  will  be 
known  as  "  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute  Block,"  and  many  of  the  officers  have  become 
members  of  the  Institute.  Last  year  Sir  Percy  Fitzpatrick  came  over  and  established 
an  office  in  London  in  order  to  interview  prospective  settlers.  Officers  are  forming 
groups  of  three  and  four,  so  that  they  may  pool  their  machinery. 

By  the  deaths  of  Earl  Brassey  and  Mr.  Herbert  Easton,  the  Committee  has  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  two  of  its  most  active  members. 

The  work  of  this  Committee  has  now  terminated,  in  view  of  the  appointment 
of  the  Overseas  Settlement  Committee  by  the  Government.  Great  praise  is  due 
to  Mr.  A.  R.  Uvedale  Corbett  for  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  he  has  shown  as 
Secretary. 

WAR  PURPOSES  COMMITTEE. 

27.  This  Committee,  although  its  main  object  ceased  with  the  war,  has  continued 
its  activities,  owing  to  officers  and  men  who  had  been  previously  helped  to  gain 
commissions,  &c.,  making  further  application  for  assistance  and  advice  in  obtaining 
civil  employment.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results  achieved  by  the 
Committee  from  March,  1916,  to  December  31,  1919. 

Number  of  Applications. 

Year.  Fellows.  Non-Fellows.  Total. 

1916  51                    49  100 

1917  62                  108  170 

1918  45                   89  134 

1919  16                    67  83 

174  313  487 
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(a)  Applications  for  Commissions        ....     245 
Results — Commissions    .          .          .          .          .82 
Cadetships        ....  44 

Enlisted 22 

Rejected  .....       9 

157 
(6)  Applications  for  Transfers    ....  30 

Transfers  obtained       .          .          .          .          .          .  .          .10 

(c)  Applications  for  Munition  work     ....        14 

Posts  obtained  .........        6 

(d)  Applications  for  other  forms  of  employment.          .      155 

Posts  obtained  .  .         .         .         .  .         .32 

Commissions  and  Posts  obtained — Total      .         ....   205 

No  information  has  been  received  from  about  100  of  the  487  applicants.  In  some 
cases  they  undoubtedly  obtained  what  they  required  either  by  their  own  efforts  or 
through  introductions  and  recommendations  given  them  by  the  Committee. 


HOUSE  AND  SOCIAL  COMMITTEE. 

28.  The  general  meetings  of  the  House  and  Social  Committee  during  1919  have 
been  well  attended,  and  the  interest  in  the  subjects  discussed  was  fully  maintained. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  speakers  and  subjects  : 

Mr.  F.  C.  Barley,  "  Our  Consular  Service  "  ;  Captain  Charles  Slack,  "  India  and  its 
Development " ;  Mr.  Cyril  G.  Tregurtha,  "  Currency  and  Foreign  Exchanges " ;  Mr. 
Geo.  T.  Apps,  "  Land  Settlement  at  Home "  ;  Mr.  Rufus  Farrar,  "  Coffee  Cultivation 
in  the  British  Empire "  ;  Major  W.  H.  Warman,  "  Land  Settlement  Overseas  and  the 
Grouping  System " ;  Mr.  H.  S.  Perrin,  '*  The  Foundation  of  the  League  of  Nations  " ; 
Mr.  Geo.  de  B.  Ball,  "  The  Economic  Relations  between  the  Producer  and  the  Con- 
sumer " ;  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  "  The  Work  of  the  Institute  and  the  Jubilee  Appeal " 
(the  further  discussion  of  which  was  adjourned  to  the  next  meeting) ;  Mr.  H.  Kemp 
Prossor,  "Colour  and  Climate  in  Relation  to  Health";  Mr.  C.  E.  A.  Bedwell,  "Com- 
parative Legislation  within  the  Empire." 

Those  who  presided  at  the  various  meetings  were  Mr.  Ben  H.  Morgan,  Mr.  Eobert 
Bewley,  Sir  H.  Rider  Haggard,  Sir  John  Taverner,  Colonel  Sir  George  McLaren  Brown, 
Sir  Harry  Brittain,  Mr.  Rufus  Farrar,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Sir  Wm.  Grey- Wilson,  Colonel 
H.  E.  Rawson,  and  Sir  Albert  Gray  (in  the  absence  of  the  Home  Secretary). 

The  reintroduction  in  November  of  afternoon  tea,  which  had  been  suspended 
owing  to  war  conditions,  was  heartily  welcomed,  as  it  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
social  intercourse  which  had  been  lacking  since  its  discontinuance  in  1917. 

At  the  general  meetings  and  the  meetings  of  the  Committee  many  suggestions, 
in  the  interests  of  the  Institute,  were  discussed  and  passed  on  to  the  Council,  who  gave 
them,  in  most  cases,  their  favourable  consideration.  Among  these  was  the  proposal 
to  establish,  under  the  patronage  of  the  High  Commissioners  and  Agents -General, 
an  Empire  Social  Circle,  which  should  meet  on  the  first  Thursday  evenings  in  the  winter 
or  spring  months,  and  which  should  be  open  to  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and  their 
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friends,  and  especially  the  members  of  the  staffs  of  the  various  London  agencies  and 
offices  actively  interested  in  the  Empire.  An  excellent  start  has  been  made  with 
this  Social  Circle,  which  promises  well  for  the  future  of  the  movement.  Thanks 
are  due  to  Mr.  Scammcll,  who  was  the  originator  of  the  idea  and  has  done 
excellent  work  in  connection  with  it.  Owing  to  its  meetings  being  held  on  the 
first  Thursday  in  the  month,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  alter  the  days  of 
the  House  and  Social  general  meetings  from  the  first  and  third  Thursdays  to  the 
second  and  fourth,  and  to  hold  the  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  at  the 
close  of  the  afternoon  meeting  on  the  second  Thursday.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
Fellows  generally  will  take  note  of  this  alteration. 


THE  KOYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE  LODGES. 

29.  The  great  success  attending  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  Lodge  has  necessi- 
tated the  establishment  of  a  second  Institute  Lodge  under  the  title  "  United  Empire 
Lodge,"  which  was  consecrated  during  the  past  year.  Both  Lodges  are  doing  valuable 
work  in  enhancing  the  ties  of  Empire  and  craft,  and  making  stronger  the  bonds  of 
brotherhood  and  charity  by  bringing  together  the  Resident  and  Non-Resident  Masonic 
Fellows  of  the  Institute. 

The  new  Deputy  Worshipful  Master  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  Lodge  is 
the  Rev.  B.  G.  Bourchier,  and  the  first  Master  of  the  United  Empire  Lodge  is 
Mr.  Gilbert  Taylor. 

Mr.  Arthur  Ross,  who  has  occupied  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  R.C.I.  Lodge 
for  the  past  six  years,  has  retired,  and  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  P.  S.  Atlee. 

Mr.  Ross's  services  to  the  Lodge  have  been  invaluable,  and  it  is  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  the  Brethren  that  he  has  now  become  Junior  Warden. 

Brethren  arriving  from  Overseas  can  obtain  information  regarding  the  Lodge  at 
the  Institute,  and  be  assured  a  cordial  welcome. 


BRITANNIC  INDUSTRIAL  ALLIANCE. 

30.  A  movement  inaugurated  at  a  dinner  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  30 
of  last  year,  has  since  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  Society  known  as  the  Britannic 
Industrial  Alliance.  The  Chairman  is  Mr.  Havelock  Wilson,  C.B.E.,  M.P.,  the  Vice- 
Chairman,  Mr.  Ben.  H.  Morgan,  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  Sir  P.  Vassar-Smith,  and  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  Jesson,  M.P. 

The  objects  are  :  "  To  promote  co-operation  and  industrial  harmony  with  a  view 
to  developing  the  Empire's  resources  and  furthering  the  cause  of  Empire  unity." 
With  these  objects  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  the  Institute  is  in  cordial  sympathy. 
The  Council  has  invited  the  Committee  of  the  Alliance  to  use  the  Council  Room  for 
their  meetings  until  premises  of  their  own  are  acquired. 
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ORGANISING  AND  HONORARY  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARIES. 

31.  The  thanks  of  the  Council  are  again  due  to  the  Organising  and  Honorary 
Corresponding  Secretaries  for  their  continued  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Institute.     The 
former  have  been  recently  appointed  in  some  provinces  and  states  of  the  Overseas 
Dominions.     The  number  of  the  latter  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  largely  increased  as  the 
result  of  the  above  appointments  in  the  near  future.     The  Council  also  desire  to 
express  their  acknowledgments  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  been  good  enough  to 
act  on  behalf  of  the  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries  absent  on  active  service. 

COUNCIL,  RECEPTION  AND  SMOKING  KOOMS. 

32.  The  use  of  the  Council  Room  has  been  granted  for  the  meetings  of  the 
Britannic  Industrial  Alliance,  the  Family  Settlements  Overseas  Committee,  and  the 
Australian  Officers'   Training   Association ;   of    the   Smoking   Room   for   the    New 
Zealand  Returned  Soldiers'  Association ;   and  of  the  Reception  Room  for  the  New 
Zealand  Military  Chapel  Scheme  and  for  St.  Dunstan's  Day.    The  Reception  Room, 
by  the  leave  of  the  Council,  is  occupied  on    Monday  evenings,   between   5   and 
6.30  P.M.,  by  the  Lodge  of  Instruction  of  the  Institute's  Masonic  Lodge.    It  has 
also  been  used  by  the  Casual  Club  on  Thursday  evenings  from  8  to  10  P.M. 

STAFF. 

33.  The  Council  desire  to  record  their  acknowledgment  of  the  zeal  and  devotion 
of  the  Staff,  who  have  never  flagged  in  their  efforts  to  cope  with  the  continually 
increasing  volume  of  work  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  Institute's  activities. 

CONCLUSION. 

34.  The  past  year  has  been  a  difficult  one  for  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  but  its 
difficulties  have  been  from  causes  which  have  affected  all  Institutions  alike.    They 
are  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  war,  and  it  must  be  assumed  that  by  slow 
degrees  more  normal  conditions  will  return.     In  the  meantime  it  seems  to  the  Council 
that  their  duty,  and  the  duty  of  those  whom  they  represent,  is  on  the  one  hand  to 
make  a  special  effort  to  maintain  present  equilibrium,  and  on  the  other  in  no  way  to 
relax  existing  effort  in  the  direction  of  permanent  reconstruction.     The  Council 
recognise  that  a  forward  policy  must  necessarily  provide  abundant  grounds  for 
criticism,  and  must  involve  no  little  measure  of  compromise,  if  substantial  progress 
is  to  be  made  ;   but  they  are  satisfied  that  the  Institute  cannot  be  carried  forward 
"  into  new  growth  for  the  new  need,"  and  that  it  cannot  be  expanded,  as  it  must  be 
expanded,  if  it  is  to  rise  to  the  occasion  and  be  true  to  its  call,  without  at  one  point 
or  another  making  concessions  in  detail  in  order  to  secure  a  broader  basis  and  ensure 
a  wider  outlook  for  the  coming  time. 

(Signed)        C.  P.  LUCAS,  Chairman, 
H.  F.  WILSON,  Secretary. 
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Dr.,  BALANCE  SHEET, 

LIABILITIES.  £«.</.  £      a.    d.  £      s.      d. 

To  Loan  on  Mortgage  of  18  Northumberland 

Avenue  20,000    0    0 

Amount  advanced  to  date,  leas  repayment!)  18,808    8    9 

,,  Loan  on  Mortgage  of  17  Northumberland 

Avenue  22,500    0    0 

„  Capital  Account — At  Credit  as  at  31st  Dec., 

1918      80,486  13     9 

Lest 

„  Bristol  Property,  vested  with  local  Trustees  ft.OOO    0    C 

Transferred  to  New  Premises  Fund   ...         ...  210     0    0 

5,210     0    0 

75,276  13     9 

116,585    2     6 
„  New  Premises  Fund  :— 

Donations,  Rente,  Interest,  and  other  receipts 

during  the  year 36,960  14     1 

Do.,  to  31st  December,  1918,  transferred 

from  Capital  Account  above         210    0    0 

37,170  14    1 
Deduct 

Mortgage  Interest  and  other  out-goings  in  con- 
nection, with  the  New  Premises  during  the 

year 3,454  12     9 

Expenditure  less  receipts  in  connection  with 
New  Premises  to  31st  December,  1918, 
transferred  from  Income  and  Expenditure 

Account ...        1,350     1     6 

4,804  14     3 

32,365  19  10 

„  Sundry  Funds  :— 

Special  Appeal  Fund          223  12    9 

"  Our  Just  Cause "  Fund          124 

229  15    1 

,,  Sundry  Creditors    4,668    2    0 

,,  Subscriptions  in  Advance 835  15    0 

Ltat  Proportion  due  to  the  Branches  ...  145    4    0 

720  11     0 


£154559  10    5 
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3  IST  DECEMBER,  1919.  ^ 

ASS3TS.  e  j  e  j 

By  Freehold  Property :- 

1.  No.  18  Northumberland  Avenue  (including  21  Craven 
Street)— 

Cost  of  site  in  1886         30,620    0    0 

Cost  of  buildings  thereon,  as  at  31st  December,  1919         26,'l93    611 

2.  Nos.  18-20  Craven  Street-  6°l713    6  1! 

Cost  of  site  and  buildings  thereon  a*  at  31st  December, 

1918      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  jg  Q-J     J4       4 

8.  No.  17  Northumberland  Avenue  (including  1,2  Craven 

Street)— 
Cost  of  site  and  buildings  thereon  as  at  31st  December, 

1918 26,717  II     1 

Ltaa  Additional  repayments  for  fixtures         ...         ...  2  13    0 

• 25,714  18     1 

4.  Hove  Property—: 

Site  No.  6  Third  Avenue,  buildings  thereon,  Tenant's 

Fixtures,  &o.,  as  at  31st  December,  1918 4,000    0    0 

Add  Expended  in  1919 '  40    0    0 

_________  4  040    0     0 

„  Furniture  and  Fittings  :— 

As  at  31st  December,  1918     2,259    8    6 

Cost  of  additions  in  1919         101  \\  \\ 

2,361     0    5 
Lest  Depreciation  at  6%          118    l     0 

«     ,_  T>_     _      .,  2-242  19    6 

„  Books  Purchased  :— 

As  at  31st  December,  1918      11,370  15  10 

Purchases  during  1919 185  13    1 

11,566    8  11 

(Note :  Exclusive  of  Books  presented  as  Donations  to  the 

Library,  valued  by  the  Council  at  £20,000) 
„  Cash  at  Bankers  (belonging  to  Capital  A/o)      345  14  \Q 

116,585  2  6 

„  Subscriptions  outstanding,  estimated  to  produce  835  0  0 

,.  Sundry  Debtors  for  Rent,  Journal  Advertisements, 

Postages  in  Advance.  &o 1,417  4  n 

„  Investment  (New  Premises  Fund)  :— 

4%  Funding  Loan  at  cost  (£4,000  nominal)  3,200  0  0 

„  Loans  to  Branches  :— 

Sussex , 900    0    0 

Cambridge        200    0    0 

1,100    0    0 

„  Cash  at  Bankers  and  in  hand  :— 

New  Premises  Fund,  Current  Account          26,706    5    9 

„         „  „     Deposit  Account  4,242  10  10 

Sundry  Funds 229  16    1 

£    s.   d.        31,177  11    8 

Lets  General  Fund  overdraft...  5091010 

Belonging  to  Capital  Account  (see  above)       346  14  10 

855    5    8 

30,322     6     0 

„  Income  and  Expenditure_Account  :— 

Excess  of  Expenditure  over  Income  as  at  31st  December, 

1918 504  18  11 

Add  Excess  of  Expenditure  over  Income,  year  to  31st 

December,  1919,  as  per  account  attached  '  1,946  1  7 


Leas  Net  amount  paid  on  behalf  of  the  New  Premises  Fund 
to  the  31st  December,  1918,  transferred  to  that  Fund      ... 


2,449  18     6 
1,350     1     6 


1,099  17    0 
£154.559  10    5 


ROBERT  LITTLEJOHN,  Hv*.  Trtoturtr. 

We  have  examined  the  foregoing  accounts  with  the  books,  vouchers,  and  other  reoorda  of  the  Institute,  and 
find  the  sam«  to  agree  therewith. 

The  Deeds  of  the  freehold  properties  have  been  verified  by  us.  Th«  Resolution  of  the  Council,  dated 
llth  January,  1810,  by  which  one-third  of  the  Entrance  Fees  and  payments  for  Life  Membership  were  to  bo 
capitalised,  has  been  rescinded  far  th«  present. 

PRICE,  WATBRHOUSB  *  CO.,  Chartered  Accountant*. 
3'.  Frederick1  s  Place.  Old  Jewry.  B.C.  % 
22nd'-Maroh,  1920. 
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INCOME. 

Subscriptions  received  daring  Year :—  £     ».  d. 

Residents         5,166    4  6 

Non-Be«idents           5,564  12  0 

Associates       728  18  0 

Arrears 825    0  0 


INCOMB    AND 


FOB  TUB  YKAR 


Lest  Arrears  taken  credit  for  31st  December,  1918 


£    i.      d. 


12,284  14    6 
644    0    0 


11,640  14 
Add  Arrears  at  31st  December,  1919,  estimated  to  produce         835    0 


Bristol  Branch           

12,475  14    6 
575  18    0 

Leicestershire  Branch  

48  10    4 

Empire  Club  of  Canada       

24    0    0 

Entrance  Fees  (whole  amount)         

1,768  19    0 

Life  Subscriptions     (do.)      

3,246  16    8 

Journal 

1  479    6  11 

Sales     

52     3    6 

Interest  on  Deposit      

Balance,  being  excess  of  Expenditure  over  Income 

18,139  18    6 


1,531  10  6 

161     1  3 

77    4  6 

1,945     1  7 


£21,844  10    2 
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EXPENDITURE   ACCOUNT. 
IST  DKJBMBKB,  1919. 


Or. 


£        «.    d.  £       f    d. 

Office: — Salaries  and  Pension 3,482  3  10 

Stationery  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  452  \  7 

Printing  89  16  6 

Postages  and  Cabling 395  ig  Q 

Miscellaneous 33  9  6 

4,483  7  5 

Library  and  Newspaper  Room :— Salaries  1(089  2  4 

Newspapers  and  Annuals  258  4  4 

Stationery  and  Printing  31  6  4 

Binding 108  6  6 

1,484  18    6 

House: — Wages,  Hall  Porters,  Charwomen,  &c 726  19    5 

Maintenance 389  13  11 

Bates  and  Taxes        ...         979    7    g 

Insurance         81    7    6 

Fuel,  Light,  and  Power        309  n  n 

Telephone  (less  Receipts)      31  12    7 

Furniture  and  Building  (Repairs  and  Renewals) 195    511 

Depreciation  of  Furniture  (5  per  cent.)     118    1    0 

2,830  19  11 

Journal: — Paper,  Printing,  Wrappers,  and  Addressing     4,012  19    1 

Postages,  Ac.  653     1  10 

Editor,  Contributors,  &c 680    0    0 

6,246    0  11 

List  of  Fellows :  34412    6 

Meetings :— Expenses  184  17    8 

Reporting 50  19    6 

Advertising  32    8    8 

Printing       143    2    2 

Quests'  Dinners      57  14    4 

469    2    4 

Organisation  Department :— Salaries  1,691    2    6 

Tours  and  Expenses 669  11     1 

2,260  13    7 

Trade  and  Industry  Committee :— Salaries 461    2    0 

Expense  13  16    3 

464  18    3 

Empire  Land  Settlement  Committee          404    6    9 

Allowances  to  Employees  on  Service 54  18   4 

Local  Committees 'Expenses 22    9    9 

Imperial  Studies  Committee :— Grant  to  Dr.  A.  P.  Newton,  Organ- 
iser, for  Lecturers,  Ac 250    0    0 

Printing      68  10    0 

318  10    0 
Prize  Essay  Publication  Expenses,  &c 46    4  10 

"  Empire  at  War ":—  Expenses  and  Typing           29  11  6 

Audit  Fee,  1918 3919  0 

Refunds  to  Branches 1,813    6  2 

Legal  Expenses 30  19  2 

Donations           60    3  0 

Income  Tax  (Schedule  A  and  Inhabited  Houae  Duty)      726  17  1 

By  Sussex  Branch  :— Donation  towards  Furnishing          100    0    0 

Insurance  and  Repairs         34    8    6 

134    8  6 

Annual  Dinner     92  14  11 

Reception \  496  14    9 

£81,844  16    2 
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SUMMARY   OF  BRANCH  ACCOUNTS. 
BRISTOL,  1919. 


Balance,  Jan.  1,  1919 
Income  . 
Donation 
Sundry  receipts 


£126    3  6 

706     8  3 

100    0  0 

92  12  6 

£1,025    4  3 


Expenditure 
Balance 


£927  15     4 
97     8  11 


£1,025    4    3 


LEICESTERSHIRE,  OCTOBER  31,  1918,  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1919 


Income    .... 
December  31,  1918,  Balance 


£80  14  2 
28  17  10 


£109  12  0 


Sundry  expenses 
Rent  1917-18 

Cash  balance,  less  owing  to  Head 
Office  . 


Note. — Rent  for  1919,  £50,  has  not  been  paid. 


£7  5  10 
87  10  0 

14  16  2 
£109  12  0 


MANCHESTER,  JULY  11,  1918,  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1919. 

Expenditure 

Balance,  War  Bonds  and  Cash 


1918.  Income  . 
1919.    „ 

.   £529  9  10 
400  9  2 

Interest  . 

12  15  3 

£942  14  3 

£88     9     4 
854     4  11 


£942  14     3 


BIRMINGHAM,  FEBRUARY  1,  1918,  TO  FEBRUARY  29,  1920. 

Income    .          .         .         .         .       £398  10     8      Expenditure     . 

Balance   . 


£398  10     8 


£109  10    4 
289     0    4 

£398  10     8 


January  1,  Balance  . 
Income    . 


HANTS  AND  DORSET,  1919. 

£53  0  9 
57  18  10 


£110  19  7 


Expenditure 
Balance   . 


£27     5     6 
83  14     1 

£110  19     7 


SUSSEX,  OCTOBER  10,  1918,  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1919. 


Income  to  September  30,  1919  . 
Balance,    being    excess    of    ex- 
penditure over  income    . 


£275  0  3 

254  14  5 

£529  14  8 


Expenditure 


Note. — Loan  to  Sussex  Branch  from  Head  Office  £900, 

Cash  in  hand :  Building  Fund  .         .         .      £102  10    3 

73    6    5 


£175  16    8 


£529  14     8 


£529  14     8 


LIVERPOOL,  1919. 


Income    .  ...    £1,111  14    2 


£1,111  14     2 


Expenditure 


£219  19     7 


Balance  .         .         .     £937  13     7 

Less  owing  Head  Office      £45  19    0    891   14    7 

£1,111  14    2 
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HOUSE   AND   SOCIAL   COMMITTEE. 

THE  meeting  on  Thursday,  February  12,  was  addressed  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Stanton,  M.P.,  on 
"  Industrial  Unrest,  and  How  to  Meet  it."  There  was  an  excellent  attendance.  Mr. 
Stanton  referred  to  his  early  experiences  as  a  miner's  boy.  He  had  formerly,  he  said, 
been  a  member  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party,  and  had  been  an  outspoken  advocate 
of  its  policy.  But  the  War  had  taught  him  many  things,  and  had  altered  his  views 
as  to  what  should  be  the  attitude  of  Labour  to  the  community,  while  confirming  his 
views  as  to  the  attitude  that  should  be  taken  by  the  community  to  industry.  He 
had,  however,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  course  adopted  by  the  "  Syndicalist 
crowd  "  was  utterly  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  country  and  to  the  true  interests 
of  Labour.  On  this  point  he  spoke  with  great  emphasis,  alleging  that  the  I.L.P.  and  their 
Pacifist  supporters,  who  had  done  all  they  could  to  hinder  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  War,  were  playing  the  game  of  the  Bolsheviks,  and  were  encouraging  class 
legislation  of  the  most  dangerous  character.  Propaganda  should  be  met  with  propa- 
ganda, campaign  with  campaign.  This  was  the  course  that  was  being  adopted  by  the 
British  Empire  Union  and  the  National  Democratic  Party,  of  which  organisations  he 
was  a  member.  He  strongly  advocated  the  earnest  support  of  these  counter  efforts 
by  all  who  were  interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  country,  and  enforced  the  duty  of 
taking  every  available  opportunity  for  advocating  the  gospel  of  good-will  between  all 
classes.  Referring  to  the  question  of  the  Nationalisation  of  Mines,  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Government  control  would  injure  and  not  help  the  industry.  He  made 
the  interesting  statement  that  hundreds  of  the  shareholders  in  mines  and  ships  were 
miners,  whose  interests  would  be  jeopardised  were  the  mines  or  other  national  industries 
controlled  by  the  Government.  While  he  strongly  disapproved  of  some  of  the  actions 
of  the  Government,  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  our  duty  to  rally  round  the  Premier 
and  do  away,  as  far  as  possible,  with  Partyism. 

The  Chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Douglas  Maclean.  Among  those  who  took  part  in 
the  discussion  were  Mr.  Reginald  Wilson,  of  the  British  Empire  Union,  who  spoke  of  the 
propaganda  work  of  his  organisation  which,  he  thought,  was  worthy  of  the  support 
of  all  who  preferred  evolution  to  revolution,  and  Capt.  Borradaile,  of  the  Middle  Classes 
Union,  who  urged  the  necessity  of  cultivating  a  sense  of  corporate  responsibility  among 
all  classes.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh  added  a  few  words  of  commendation  of  Mr. 
Stanton's  address. 

A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speaker  was  proposed  by  the  Hon.  J.  G. 
Jenkins,  who  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  "profiteering  .had  made  more  Bolshies  in  this 
country  than  anything  else."  He  thought  that  the  Government  should  be  forced  to 
take  action  to  remove  this  cause  of  industrial  unrest. 

Mr.  Ben  H.  Morgan,  Chairman  of  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee,  presided  at 
the  meeting  held  on  Thursday  afternoon,  February  26,  when  Mr.  Donald  Begg,  a 
member  of  the  Committee,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  "  German  Strongholds  in 
Argentine  Trade."  Mr.  Begg  emphasised  the  need  for  preparation  to  meet  the  great 
struggle  with  Germany  and  the  United  States  in  the  competition  for  the  world's 
trade,  and  particularly  for  that  of  South  America.  We  must,  he  said,  lay  aside  our 
old  habits  of  uncompromising  conservatism,  of  which  he  gave  one  or  two  striking 
illustrations,  and  resolutely  face  the  new  conditions.  Great  Britain  was  the  first  to 
recognise  the  Argentine,  and  up  to  1916  held  the  lead  in  the  trade  of  that  country, 
which  had  now  passed  to  the  United  States.  As  to  Germany,  she  had  succeeded  in 
securing  many  strongholds  prior  to  the  War,  and  would  certainly  strive  to  regain  her 
position  when  opportunity  served.  No  time,  therefore,  must  be  lost  by  the  development 
of  special  lines,  and  by  studying  the  requirements  of  the  Argentine  market.  Great  Britain 
enjoyed  better  credit  than  any  other  country  in  the  Argentine,  both  in  regard  to  the 
quality  of  goods  and  honest  trading,  a  fact  that  should  encourage  us  in  our  efforts 
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to  re-establish  and  extend  our  hold.  He  referred  to  our  large  financial  interests  in  the 
railways  and  other  industrial  enterprises,  and  the  need  of  enlarging  these  interests 
by  employing  reliable  agents  who  knew  the  Spanish  language,  and  by  the  development 
of  our  own  banking  facilities  in  Buenos  Aires  and  other  large  centres.  He  concluded 
by  describing  a  tour  through  the  country  and  demonstrating  its  great  possibilities. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  the  Chairman,  and  supported  by  Messrs.  Renfrew 
(from  the  Argentine),  Towers  (from  Uruguay),  McLeod,  Maclie,  and  Pounds,  and  by  Sir  Harry 
Wilson,  who  referred  to  the  excellent  branch  of  the  Institute  which  (thanks  mainly  to  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  William  Warden,  the  Hon.  Corresponding  Secretary)  had  been  established 
in  Buenos  Aires,  and  to  the  splendid  response  made  by  the  British  residents  in  the 
Argentine  to  the  call  to  arms  in  the  War.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
Mr.  Begg  for  his  most  instructive  address,  and  to  Mr.  McLeod  for  procuring  a  map 
of  the  country,  of  which  the  speaker  made  full  use. 


THE   NEW   CHAIRMAN   OF   THE   B.E.P.O. 

THE  Chairman  of  the  R.C.I.  Trade  and  Industry  Committee,  Mr.  Ben.  H.  Morgan,  has  been 
elected  Chairman  of  the  British  Empire  Producers'  Organisation,  in  succession  to  the 
late  Sir  Duncan  Baillie,  K.C.S.I.  It  is  significant  of  the  good  feeling  which  exists 
between  the  Institute  and  the  other  great  bodies  concerned  with  the  development  of 
the  Empire  that  both  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  predecessor,  while  occupying  this  dis- 
tinguished position,  should  have  been  at  the  same  time  Members  of  the  Council  of  the 
Institute.  Mr.  Morgan's  work  in  connection  with  Imperial  economic  affairs  is  too  widely 
known  among  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute  to  need  recapitulation  here,  and  the  progress 
of  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee,  which  has  been  peculiarly  his  care  from  its 
beginning,  alone  warrants  a  double  form  of  congratulation:  to  Mr.  Morgan  on  his 
appointment  to  this  very  important  and  influential  post,  and  to  the  British  Empire 
Producers'  Organisation  in  obtaining  for  the  guidance  of  their  affairs  the  great  practical 
knowledge  and  wide  experience  which  he  possesses. 


THE   WELLINGTON   CATHEDRAL   MEMORIAL   CHAPEL. 

THE  Rev.  C.  F.  Askew,  writing  from  Church  House,  Westminster,  S.W.,  has  renewed  his 
appeal  for  funds  on  behalf  of  the  Military  Chapel  of  St.  George,  which  is  to  be  built 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  Memorial  Cathedral  at  Wellington,  N.Z.  The  object  is  to  make 
the  chapel  a  memorial  for  all  time  to  New  Zealand  loyalty  and  New  Zealand's  part 
in  the  War.  Of  the  £15,000  wanted,  a  considerable  portion  remains  to  be  subscribed, 
and  Mr.  Askew  would  like  to  be  able  to  cable  during  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
that  the  money  had  been  forthcoming.  The  Times,  in  a  leader  endorsing  the  appeal, 
reminds  its  readers  that,  acting  on  a  resolution  passed  at  a  meeting  at  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  Lord  Plunket,  Lord  Islington,  Bishop  Wallis,  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  and 
Sir  Alexander  Godley  last  summer  signed  and  issued  a  letter  inviting  the  public  to 
subscribe  to  the  Memorial  Chapel.  Marshal  Foch  has  now  shown  his  sympathy  with 
the  movement  by  presenting  the  standard  which  served  with  him  in  the  last  great  year  of 
the  War. 
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Mrs.   F.   E.   Smith,   Mrs.   Gertrude  Smith,   Mrs.   Outhrie  Smith,   Mrs.    W.   Taylor,   Mrs. 
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OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 
Right  Rev.  H.  E.  Jones  (Bishop  of  Lewes),  Albert  E.  Reed,  J.P.,  Ronald  Meiggs, 
Townsend  M.  Kirkwood,  Rev.  C.  F.  Thorndike,  Lady  Davson,  William  Hay,  W.  S. 
Mayne,  Captain  E.  Napier  Thomas,  A.  G.  Graham,  John  Schofield,  Frank  Horsell, 
P.  W.  Holding,  P.  Haughton  James,  Senator  Hon.  S.  Marks,  Professor  Sir  T.  P. 
Anderson  Stuart,  M.D.,  John  Pearce,  G.  B.  Leechman,  Captain  D.  A.  Wallbach, 
John  A.  Mara,  Lady  Paget,  Maung  Ne  Dun,  F.  G.  Haldane,  Arnold  E.  Davey,  E.  B.  S. 
Benest,  S.  B.  Browning,  Mrs.  R.  H.  S.  Scott,  L.  A.  W.  Beck,  M.B.,  His  Hon.  Judge 
D.  M.  Walker,  R.  W.  Burgess,  F.  E.  Collier,  George  S.  Welsh,  Captain  G.  Le  Sueur 
des  Fresnes. 

ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE  FIFTY-SECOND  SESSION,  1920. 

The  following  Addresses  and  Papers  have  already  been  arranged,  and  the  Meetings 

will  be  held  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster  : 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  13,  at  8  p.m. — "  The  Organisation  of  Migration  and  Settlement  within 
the  Empire,"  by  CHRISTOPHER  TtjRyoa,  Esq.  Sir  RIDES  H^CKJARD,  K.B.E.,  will  preside. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  27,  at  3.30  p.m. — "Universities  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States," 
by  A.  E.  SHIPLEY,  D.So.,  F.R.S.,  Master  of  Christ  College,  formerly  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  11,  at  8  p.m. — "Newfoundland  as  it  is  To-day"  (with  lantern  illustra- 
tions), by  Sir  EDQAB  BOWRING,  High  Commissioner  for  Newfoundland. 


PAYMENT  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Rule  20. — All  subscriptions  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  January  1  in  each  year. 

Rale  21. — No  Fellow  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  or  enjoy  any  other  privilege  of 
the  Institute,  so  long  as  his  subscription  shall  be  in  arrear.  • 

Fellows  and  Associates  are  therefore  reminded  that  the  Journal  ceases  to  be 
forwarded  when  subscriptions  are  in  arrear  for  over  six  months  by  Resident 
Fellows,  and  over  twelve  months  by  Non-Resident  Fellows.  The  easiest  method  of 
paying  the  annual  subscriptions  ia  by  standing  order  on  a  banker  or  agent.  Printed 
forms  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

For  the  convenience  of  Fellows,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  subscriptions 
can  be  paid  into  any  branch  of  the  following  banks :  Africa. — African  Banking  Corpora- 
tion, National  Bank  of  India,  Bank  of  British  West  Africa,  National  Bank  of  South 
Africa,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa.  Argentine.  —  The  British  Bank  of  South 
America  will  accept  subscriptions  at  $11  fixed  exchange  for  £1  Is.  Australia. — Com- 
mercial Bank  of  Sydney,  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia,  and  Australian  Bank  of 
Commerce  (New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  only).  Canada. — Bank  of  Montreal, 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Dominion  Bank,  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Union  Bank 
of  Canada.  Ceylon,  China,  Hong  Kong,  Malay  States,  and  Straits  Settlements. — Chartered 
Bank  of  India,  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  National  Bank  of  India.  West  Africa. 
— Bank  of  British  West  Africa  and  Colonial  Bank.  West  Indies. — Colonial  Bank. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  FELLOWS. 
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Their  Royal  Highnesses  Prince  Albert  and  Prince  Henry  have  consented  to  become 
Patrons  of  the  Cambridgeshire  Branch  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

The  King  of  the  Belgians  has  conferred  on  Mr.  W.  A.  Bulkeley-Evans  the  Cross 
of  "  Chevalier  de  1'Ordre  de  la  Couronne "  in  recognition  of  services  rendered  to 
Belgium  in  connection  with  its  colonial  interests  for  the  period  he  was  Director  of 
the  Exports  and  Imports  Branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Food. 

The  Lord  M*yor  will  preside  at  a  mooting  to  be  held  at  the  Mansion  House  on  Friday, 
April  16,  in  connection  with  the  unity  of  the  Empire  and  the  expansion  of  the  work  of 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  Among  the  speakers  will  be  Viscount  Milner,  Lord  Bryce, 
Sir  Hainar  Greenwood,  Sir  George  Perley,  Sir  Thomas  Mackenzie,  the  Right  Hon.  Andrew 
Fisher,  and  Sir  Charles  Lucas.  Invitation  cards  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Institute. 

LIST   OF  FELLOWS  AND   ASSOCIATES. 

The  list  of  Fellows  for  1919,  corrected  to  September  30,  is  now  ready,  and  copies  can 
be  obtained  at  2s.  fid.  each. 

ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES   OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Argentine. — G.  H.  Wallace.  Australia. — J.  H.  Fawcett,  F.  A.  Lakeman,  E.  Truby 
Williams,  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  Q.  Ellison-Macartney,  K.C.M.G.  Brazil.— W.  T.  Barrett. 
British  East  Africa. — •/.  Lewison.  Camaroons.  —  A.  J.  Findlay,  H.  E.  Francis.  Canada. 
— Major  L.  H.  Webber.  East  Africa.  —  Ernest  Adams,  Capt.  C.  C.  Eccles.  Falkland 
Islands.  —  H.  W.  Townson,  J.P.  Federated  Malay  States.  —  Hugh  Frasor,  A.  W.  Just, 
J.  Barr  Sim,  R.  G.  Watson,  C.M.G.  Kong  Kong.— H.  S.  Rouse.  India.— W.  Fraser 
Clements,  Lt.-Colonel  A.  J.  Cooper,  H.  A.  B.  Vernon,  H.  A.  Wray.  Mauritius. — 
J.  J.  Gibson,  C.  W.  Jackson.  New  Zealand. — B.  Tripp,  O.B.E.,  Mrs.  B.  Tripp. 
Nyasaland.  —  Allan  F.  Kidney.  Portuguese  East  Africa.  —  D.  Dishington.  Rhodesia. — 
E.  Vernon  Gabb.  South  Africa.  —  H.  Standish  Ball,  J.  Burtt  Davy,  F.L.S.,  F.R.G.S., 
R.  W.  E.  Hawthorn,  Rundle  Olds,  Thomas  Sheldon.  Straits  Settlements. —  N.  K.  Bain, 
Capt.  T.  Riley,  E.  Nixon  Westwood.  Sudan. — E.  McCash  Reid.  Sumatra. — W.  Ogilvy. 
Trinidad. — C.  F.  Lassalle,  M.D.,  C.M.  Uganda.  —  R.  Cleminson,  J.  Dalton  Milner, 
E.  G.  Morris,  B.  Spearman.  West  Africa.  —  H.  Arnot,  John  Cook,  C.  F.  Grassland, 
W.  K.  Duncombe,  L.  S.  Gruchy,  E.  A.  Kendatt,  W.  H.  Kingston,  Capt.  J.  A.  Neill- 
Green,  Mr.  Justice  S.  C.  K.  F.  Nettleton,  Douglas  E.  Preston,  A.  H.  Unioin,  S.  Young, 
P.  V.  Young.  Zanzibar. — R.  Armstrong. 

DEPARTURES. 

Argentine.  —  G.  C.  Crispin,  W.  H.  Crispin,  F.  J.  G.  Graham,  C.  G.  Simons,  Mrs. 
H.  P.  de  Simons.  Australia.— Capt.  H.  L.  Ball,  W.  Bowie,  E.  W.  Pearson  Chinnery, 
R.  A.  Christison,  John  H.  Cooke,  C.  W.  Fraser,  A.  Goninan,  S.  W.  Griffiths,  Mrs. 
L.  M.  Longbottom,  H.  C.  Macfie,  E.  J.  Marsden.  Belgian  Congo.  —  C.  H.  Firmin. 
British  East  Africa.  —  Lt.-Col.  W.  H.  Franklin,  H.  Pickwoad,  Capt.  W.  B.  Preston. 
British  Guiana.  —  Dr.  J.  H.  Conyers,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Conyers,  M.B.E.,  H.  Y.  Delafons. 
British  West  Indies.  —  Major  J.  A.  Burdon,  C.M.G.,  N.  Scott  Johnston,* G.  E.  Sealy. 
Cameroons. — R.  H.  Balfour  Blair.  Canada. — S.  A.  Bray,'  E.  W.  Heurtley,'*  Major  F.  J. 
Ney.  Ceylon.— W.  A.  De  Silva,  R.  V.  de  V.  Godfrey,  A.  D.\  Prouse.  Chill.— F.  H. 
Townsend.  East  Africa.  —  H.  V.  Meekcoms,  Mrs.  H.  V."]  Meekcoms,  H.  Malcolm  Ross, 
Federated  Malay  States.  —  E.  S.  Biddlecombe,  H.  T.  A.  Biddlecombe,  N.  D.  Dalton, 
H.  Gordon  Graham,  W.  R.  Sanguinetti,  E.  G.  Trotter,  S.  IO.  Twibill.  Fiji. — Dr.  G.  C. 
Strathairn.  French  West  Africa.  —  Hugh  Black.  India.— IF.  Archbald,  H.  D.  Rice, 
H.  F.  Wheeler,  A.  J.  Wright.  New  Zealand.  —  R.  B.  Johnson,  J.  P.  Maxwell,  Lieut.- 
Colonel  J.  Studholme,  D.S.O.  'Persia. — W.  Colder.  Rhodesia. — A.  C.  Hayter,  Norman 
F:  Pepper,  A.  L.  Sclater,  Edwin  Taylor.  Sarawak. — H.  C.  Reis.  South  Africa. — 
John  Chrystal,  C.  L.  Hankin,  W.  A.  Rail,  C.  C.  Robertson,  F.  J.  Penn  Smith.  Straits 
Settlements. — J.  •  H.  Clarke.  West  Africa.  —  R.  S.  Baittie,  R.  A.  G.  Beavan,  R.  Cousin, 
W.  J.  Old. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES   AND   COMMENTS. 

IF  any  party  in  Germany  hoped  by  reactionary  methods,  or  by 
persistent  violation  of  Treaty  obligations,  to  drive  a  wedge  into  Anglo- 
French  relations,  that  party  has  added  sharply  to  German 
disappointments.  Chaos  in  the  Ruhr  district,  follow- 
Relations  *n&  on  *^e  ab°rtive  revolution  of  March,  gave  Germany 
what  appeared  to  be  an  excuse  for  sending  troops  into 
the  neutral  zone  ostensibly  to  restore  order.  No  such  step  could  legally 
be  taken  without  the  Allies'  consent.  That  consent  was  withheld 
unless  guarantees  were  given  that  the  troops  would  retire  when 
their  mission  was  accomplished.  Broken  pledges  made  guarantees 
indispensable.  They  were  not  forthcoming,  but  troops  were.  France 
did  not  hesitate  a  moment.  She  occupied  Frankfort  and  other  towns. 
She  acted  without  agreement  with  her  friends.  The  United  States 
objected,  Great  Britain  and  Italy  protested,  Belgium  alone  approved. 
The  Press  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  magnified  the  difference  into 
something  verging  on  rupture,  and  for  a  few  days  there  was  real  public 
anxiety.  Notes  were  exchanged  between  the  British  and  French 
Cabinets,  mutually  satisfactory  assurances  were  given,  and  the  net 
result  is  that  Franco-British  accord  is  more  closely  compact  than  ever. 
The  German  Government  is,  of  course,  shocked  that  its  assurances  of 
innocent  and  pacific  motives  are  not  accepted.  German  disarmament 
is  the  only  guarantee,  and  how  to  ensure  that  has  been  one  of  the 
main  questions — the  other  being  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Turkey  and 
the  future  of  Armenia,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Mesopotamia— which  the 
"  Big  Three  "  dealt  with  at  San  Remo.  The  Allies  stand  by  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  Germany  is  to  meet  them  at  Spa  to  explain 
her  difficulties  and  the  steps  she  proposes  to  take  to  honour  her  bond. 
When  Prussianism  is  dead,  Germany  can  get  on  with  the  measures 
which  Herr  Miiller  says  are  indispensable  to  the  restoration  of  her 
economic  life,  and  there  will  be  some  chance  that  the  League  of 
Nations  will  be  able  to  inaugurate  the  "  humane  and  beneficent  work  " 
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of  which  the  Duke  of  Connaught  speaks  in  supporting  the  appea 
made   by   Viscount  Grey  and  others  for   funds   for   the   League  of 
Nations  Union. 

IN  the   Dominions,  as    in    the    British    Isles,    the    truth    about 
Bolshevism,  fully  revealed  during  April,  will  have  acted  as  a  tonia 
to  common  sense,  even  among  those  who  are  convinced 
The  Truth      t]iat   ^    capitalistic    system   must   go.     Its   horrors, 
about  -,     .  *    T      •    m    j.  i 

Bolshevism    durm&   two   vears    of    Lenm-lrotsky  supremacy,   are 

proved  by  the  stories  of  the  war  refugees  who  have 
been  shipped  to  England  with  the  indelible  marks  of  the  Terror  upon 
them.  Eussia,  says  one  of  them,  is  ruled  by  a  little  clique  of  some 
two  hundred  men.  And  this  is  the  inauguration  of  democracy  in 
the  Empire  of  the  Tzars !  Eussia  has  less  freedom  to-day  than  she 
had  before  the  liberation  of  the  serfs.  Trotsky  says  frankly  "  free 
labour  can  only  exist  in  a  capitalistic  state."  Lest  there  should  be 
any  misunderstanding  of  this  axiomatic  confession,  Mr.  Lansbury, 
who  visited  Moscow  on  behalf  of  the  workers  of  Britain,  calmly  fore- 
shadows martial  law  for  the  workshop  as  the  indispensable  condition 
of  progress.  "Discipline — iron,  rigid  discipline  of  the  workers  by 
the  workers,"  will  compel  every  man  from  18  to  60  years  of  age  to  do 
his  bit.  Ca'  canny  will  be  treason  to  the  Commonwealth.  None 
will  be  allowed  food  who  has  not  worked  for  it ;  the  slacker  will  be 
a  deserter  and  treated  as  such.  That  is  the  inspiring  message  which 
Trotsky  and  Lansbury  have  for  the  working  men  of  the  world — for 
democracy  in  old  and  new  countries  alike.  Bolshevism,  thus  naked 
and  unashamed,  revealed  for  the  ugly  thing  it  is,  has  proved  too 
much  for  British  Internationals.  They  were  invited  to  join  the  Third 
International  at  Moscow,  and  voted  against  any  such  commitment  by 
472  to  206.  They  realise  that  any  pledge  to  participate  in  the 
Lenin-Trotsky  regime  means  armed  revolution.  For  that  few  of 
them  are  prepared:  there  are  conscientious  objectors  among  the 
fierce  intellectuals  of  the  Labour  movement.  Is  the  social  revolu- 
tion, they  were  asked,  going  to  be  helped  by  putting  rifles  and 
machine-guns  into  the  hands  of  pot-house  habitues  ?  The  answer 
was  in  the  negative. 

MR.  MACPHERSON'S  resignation  of    the  Irish  Secretaryship  and 

Sir  Hamar  Greenwood's  acceptance  of  the  most  trying  office  in  the 

Government,   Dr.   Macnamara's  transference   from  the 

Coalition         Admiralty    to     the    Ministry    of    Labour,    and    other 

Ministerial  changes,  synchronised  with  certain  vacan- 
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cies  to  give  several  constituencies  the  opportunity  of  demonstrating 
to  what  extent  the  Coalition  retains  the  confidence  of  the  country. 
The  by-elections  afford  a  fair  test  of  public  opinion  on  (1)  the  differences 
between  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Asquith,  (2)  the  claims  of  Labour, 
and  (3)  the  appalling  condition  of  Ireland,  where  outrages  have  been 
supplemented  by  hunger-strikes  which  have  compelled  the  Govern- 
ment to  release  prisoners  who  would  add  slow  suicide  to  other  horrors. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  the  National  Liberal  Club  said  that  the  work 
of  the  Coalition  will  not  be  complete  till  the  peace  of  the  world  is 
restored,  and  that  Labour  cannot  expect  to  be  trusted  till  it  disso- 
ciates itself  from  the  extreme  wing  which  favours  Bolshevism.  Mr. 
Asquith,  in  reply,  appealed  to  Liberals  to  return  to  the  old  Party 
conditions,  and  denounced  the  Prime  Minister  for  an  attack  on  Labour. 
At  Northampton,  Carnberwell,  Stockport,  Basingstoke,  Edinburgh 
and  elsewhere  the  reply  of  the  constituencies  has  been  emphatic. 
Labour  has  scared  the  Moderates  everywhere,  except  at  Dartford, 
where  a  Coalition  majority  of  nine  thousand  was  converted  by 
Labour  into  a  minority  of  nine  thousand.  The  miniature  general 
election  has  resolved  itself  into  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Government. 

MR.  ASQUITH'S  strenuous  effort  to  discredit  the  Coalition  in  Parlia- 
ment was  as  signal  a  failure  as  were  the  efforts  in  the  country.  The 
second  reading  division  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill  gave  the 
Government  a  majority  of  254.  The  debate  was  chiefly 
notable  for  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Bonar  Law  insisted 
that  to  grant  the  right  of  self-determination  to  Ireland  was  to  admit 
Sinn  Fein's  right  to  set  up  a  Republic.  Mr.  Asquith  would  give 
Ireland  Dominion  Home  Rule — with  reservations.  It  is  remarkable 
that  no  one  seemed  to  see  that  the  Dominions  have  attained  their 
present  status  through  local  Parliaments  such  as  the  Bill  proposes 
for  Ireland.  What  happened  in  Canada,  in  Australia,  in  New  Zea- 
land, and  in  South  Africa  may  well  happen  in  Ireland.  There  must, 
however,  be  an  important  difference  for  all  time,  because  Ireland  is 
at  Britain's  very  doors,  and  even  Mr.  Asquith  would  not  give  her 
full  control  of  armed  forces.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  stated  that "  the  con- 
nexion of  the  Dominions  with  the  Empire  depends  upon  themselves. 
If  the  self-governing  Dominions  chose  to-morrow  to  say  'We  will  no 
longer  make  a  part  of  the  British  Empire/  we  would  not  try  to  force 
them.  Dominion  Home  Rule  means  the  right  to  decide  their  own 
destinies."  It  is  because  that  is  true  that  there  is  still  vastly  im- 
portant work  ahead  for  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute;  it  is  no  new 
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doctrine,  no  discovery  on  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  part.  But  the  statement 
has  unfortunately  been  hailed  in  South  Africa  as  justifying  the 
separatist  programme. 

BOTH  Lord  Jellicoe  and  New  Zealand  are  heartily  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  choice  made  of  a  successor  to  Lord  Liverpool.  Rarely  has  a 

Governor-General  been  appointed  who  has  so  recently 
-°*  discharged  an  Empire  mission  of  first-rate  importance. 

Possibly  it  was  his  visit  that  induced  the  Dominion  of 
Wellington  some  months  ago  to  suggest  the  appointment  of  a  Senior 
Naval  Officer  in  view  of  the  development  of  New  Zealand's  naval 
policy.  Wherever  he  went  he  was  received  with  the  enthusiasm 
befitting  his  services  to  the  Empire.  Tactful  and  cautious  in  speech, 
with  a  clear-cut  perception  always  of  the  line  of  duty,  he  will  know  how 
to  reconcile  the  susceptibilities  of  Dominion  with  the  interests  of 
Empire.  The  message  to  the  Dominions,  which  UNITED  EMPIRE  was 
privileged  to  publish  in  March,  admirable  summary  as  it  was  of  the 
principles  animating  his  utterances  during  his  tour,  reflected  his 
sense  of  the  interdependence  of  the  Dominions  and  the  Empire. 

SINCE  Daddy  Neptune  made  his  famous  declaration  to  Freedom, 
that  if  he  ever  decided  to  live  upon  dry  land  he  would  select  "  Little 

Britain"  for  his  terrestrial  abode,  he  has  never 
The  Prince  exercised  his  Oceanic  rights  with  more  complete 
O  "E  ft  3S'  autocratic  assurance  than  when  the  Prince  of  Wales 

crossed  the  line  on  his  way  to  New  Zealand,  where 
he  was  welcomed  on  the  eve  of  Anzac  Day.  In  a  world  of  change 
and  revolution,  Father  Neptune  is  unchanging.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  pays  him  homage  as  princes,  if  they  were  wise,  have  done 
in  all  ages,  and  submits  to  the  picturesque  indignities  which  he 
inflicts  on  all  who  seek  a  passport  through  his  domain.  Father 
Neptune  is  notoriously  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  on  this  particular 
occasion  he  asserted  himself  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  best  traditions 
of  opera  bouffe.  The  investiture  he  held  could  only  be  properly 
described  by  one  who  blended  the  qualities  of  a  Marryat  and  a 
Gilbert.  Hiawatha,  if  we  may  endorse  the  pretty  conceit  for  which 
Mr.  Albert  Bartholeyns  is  responsible,  adds  to  his  many  decorations 
the  Order  of  the  Equatorial  Bath.  Admiral  Halsey  is  given  the 
Order  of  the  Old  Sea  Dog ;  Captain  Dudley  North  is  made  a  Knight  of 
the  Aged  Cod ;  and  Commander  James  Campbell  a  Knight  of  the 
Soused  Herring  in  honour  of  his  navigational  precision  and  punctuality. 
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From  Prince  and  Admiral  to  cook's  boy  there  was  none  to  challenge 
Father  Neptune's  authority.  The  honours  he  had  to  confer  were 
accepted  with  the  respect  due  to  old  time  custom,  and  the  heir  to  the 
greatest  of  Constitutional  Thrones  has  added  another  link  to  the 
chain  he  has  forged  about  British  hearts,  by  his  perfect  submission 
to  one  who  reigns  wherever  Britannia  rules. 

GREATLY  daring,  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  devoted  his  St.  George's 
Day  speech  to  the  qualities  of  England.  St.  George's  Day  is  the  one 
day  in  the  year,  he  said,  when  the  English  can  creep 
out  of  their  hiding-places  and  whisper  to  each  other 
what  they  think  about — themselves.  With  delightful 
irony,  he  surveyed  fifteen  centuries  during  which  "  the  Englishman, 
like  a  built-up  gun-barrel,  all  of  one  temper  though  welded  of  different 
material,"  appropriated  what  he  wanted  from  the  practice  and  learn- 
ing of  other  races,  until  "  under  pretext  of  union,  he  was  finally 
subjugated  by  the  Scots."  For  all  the  "  popular  and  well  recognised 
defects  of  the  breed,"  England  is  England  still,  and  may  be  accorded 
her  meed  of  credit  for  the  up-building  and  preservation  of  the  Empire 
which  Mr.  Kipling  denies  was  born  in  a.  fit  of  absence  of  mind.  The 
moral  of  the  address  was  summed  up  years  ago  by  Mr.  Kipling  himself 
in  the  words  of  the  South  African  soldier  happily  quoted  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker : — 

If  England  were  what  England  seems, 
An'  not  the  England  of  our  dreams, 
But  only  putty,  brass  and  paint, 
'Ow  quick  we'd  chuck  her.     But  she  ain't. 

EVERY  true  Londoner  must  be  an  Imperialist,  in  the  best  and 

widest  meaning  of  the    term.     The    Metropolis,   like   the   Empire 

itself,     stands     for    ordered    freedom     and    progress. 

Metropolis      fi  t  «  London  is  a  big  place  »  and  the  "  lots  o'  people 

and  Empire.    ..,_„!  -,  ,1  r 

in  it     have  never  experienced  that  sense  01  corporate 

unity  which  is  felt  by  Sydney  or  Winnipeg  or  Birmingham.  Yet 
the  Mansion  House  meeting  reported  in  this  issue  goes  to  prove  that 
London  only  needs  the  call  to  take  its  rightful  place  as  the  head 
and  heart  of  the  Britannic  Commonwealth.  The  Chief  Magistrate 
gave  an  excellent  lead,  finely  supported  by  the  Colonial  Secretary 
and  the  High  Commissioners,  in  promoting  the  cause  of  United 
Empire.  We  gratefully  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  Lord 
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Mayor.  A  meeting,  that  must  in  any  case  have  been  important, 
was  made  doubly  important  by  Lord  Miner's  announcement  regard- 
ing the  next  Imperial  Conference,  which  he  anticipates  will  be  held 
in  1921.  May  we  not  hope  that,  as  the  result  of  the  campaign  started 
at' the  Mansion  House,  the  overseas  members  of  that  Conference  will 
find  London  more  keenly  interested  in  its  proceedings  than  here- 
tofore ?  None  can  do  more  than  London  to  cement  what  Lord  Milner 
so  aptly  calls  the  moral  unity  of  the  Empire.  The  work  which  lies 
before  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  is  at  least  as  essential  to-day 
as  it  has  ever  been,  and  the  City  of  London  has  it  in  its  power  to  make 
the  way  to  the  realisation  of  the  Institute's  larger  programme,  briefly 
outlined  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  comparatively  easy  and  expeditious. 

THERE  is  a  very  direct  connection  between  the  Mansion  House  meet- 
ing, the  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Christopher  Turner  before  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  on  the  Organisation  of  Migration  and 
Settlement  within  the  Empire,  and  a  luncheon  given  by 
P  ess  ^e  British  Newspaper  Proprietors'  Association  to  Lord 

Atholstan,  Chairman  of  the  Second  Imperial  Press  Con- 
ference to  be  held  at  Ottawa  in  August.  Sir  George  Perley  pointed  out 
at  the  Mansion  House  that  the  ideal  of  Empire  seems  closer  to  those  who 
live  overseas  than  to  those  who  live  in  the  heart  of  the  Empire.  Every 
Briton  who  settles  within  the  Empire  is  an  element  of  strength,  not 
only  to  the  Colony  or  Dominion  he  selects  for  his  home,  but  to  the 
union  with  the  Motherland.  Hence,  the  plea  advanced  by  Mr.  Tumor 
in  favour  of  the  creation  of  an  Imperial  authority  responsible  for  the 
organisation  of  migration.  It  is  of  first-rate  importance  that  the  men 
and  women  who,  after  years  of  war  work,  are  on  the  look-out  for  oppor- 
tunities overseas  should  not  go  to  foreign  lands.  The  press  can  do  a 
great  deal  to  influence  their  movements  by  drawing  attention  to  the 
resources  of,  and  the  openings  in,  the  Dominions.  Lord  Atholstan 
reminds  us  that  years  ago  the  Americans  rediscovered  Canada,  and 
at  the  very  time  that  thousands  of  them  were  crossing  the  border 
thousands  of  Britons  were  seeking  new  homes  away  from  the  flag. 
"  If  the  British  press  of  those  days,"  said  Lord  Atholstan,  "  was  almost 
silent  about  the  exodus,  it  was  because  it  did  not  realise  what  the  loss 
meant."  The  press  has  no  excuse  for  ignorance  to-day. 

AN  important  departure  in  the  promotion  of  trade  within  the 
Empire  will  be  made  in  June,  when  the  first  of  the  touring  exhibitions 
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•which,  are  to  visit  the  D  ominions  will  leave  England.     It  is,  however, 
not  only  in  regard  to  home  export  trade  that  efforts  are  needed. 
Sir  Bickham   Sweet-Escott  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
Empire  }ias  pointed  out  that  "  the  lessons  of  the  late  war  and 

o    on  and      ^  present  peace  will  not  have  been  learned  unless 
every  part  of  the-  Colonial  Empire  is  encouraged  to 
enter  into  closer  commercial  relations  with  the  United  Kingdom." 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  tropical  Colonies,  and  Lord  Milner  has 
on  more  than  one  occasion  shown  himself  fully  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  leaving  no  stone  unturned  for  their  development  in  their 
own  interests  as  in  those  of  the  Empire  and  of  civilisation.     What 
British  enterprise  has  done  in  Malaya  with  rubber,  British  enterprise 
might  do  in  tropical  lands  with  cotton  and  tobacco.     At  present 
Oreat  Britain  is  dependent  upon  the  United  States  for  the  bulk  of 
her  supplies  of  both.     The  cotton  industry  is  moving  in  self-defence, 
and  big  projects,  including  a  cotton-growing  trust,  for  supplementing 
supplies  from  within  the  Empire,   are  afoot.     Tobacco  might  also 
become  very  largely  an  Empire  product.     The  Imperial  Government 
are  certainly  anxious  to  encourage  its  cultivation.     Yet,  Sir  Alfred 
Sharpe  points  out,  the  Colonial  Office  puts  an  export  tax  on  Uganda 
cotton  and  has  approved  the  imposition  of  an  export  tax  on  Nyassa- 
land  tobacco   which,  he   says,    neutralises  the  preference  given  to 
British  Colonial  tobacco  in  the  1919  Budget.     It  cannot  be  intended 
to  take  back  with  one  hand  what  is  conceded  with  the  other,  and  the 
last  thing  the  Colonial  Office  to-day  would  wish  to  do  would  be  to 
throttle  a  Colonial  industry  of  such  promise  as  Nyassaland  tobacco 
cultivation.    The  question  was  raised  in  Parliament  by  Sir  J.  D.  Kees, 
and  Lieut. -Colonel  Amery's  answer  was  that  these  export  duties,  the 
most  convenient  form  of  raising  revenue,  are  in  the  main  settled 
locally  according  to  local  considerations.    In  the  more  recent  debate 
in  committee  on  the  Colonial  Office  vote,  the  Under  Secretary  has 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  duties  may  not  be  of  long  duration. 

MR.  AUSTEN  CHAMBERLAIN'S  Budget  was  like  a  spring  gale — very 
disagreeable,    but   with   an   undeniable   bracing   and   health-giving 

quality.  It  increases  taxation  on  beer,  wine,  and 
Features  of  •  •,  '  -,-,  f  ,  .  i  •  -  •  r  ,1  ^  •  • 

the  Budeet     sPmts>  a^  °*  which,  in  view  of  the  heavy  consumption 

since  they  have  been  freed  from  control,  can  easily 
stand  the  increment ;  the  special  additional  duty  on  sparkling  wines 
will  not  have  surprised  those  who  have  noticed  the  extraordinary 
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increase  of  the  demand  for  champagne,  or  what  passes  for  champagne  on 
profiteering  palates.  Tobacco  is  left  as  it  was,  despite  the  increased 
consumption — largely  due  to  women  imitating  one  of  the  major 
virtues  of  their  menfolk  ;  but  imported  cigars  are  to  pay  a  still 
further  impost.  This  particular  increase  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
growing  British-made  cigar  trade.  The  reformed  income-tax  will 
be  the  most  popular  feature  of  the  Budget.  It  reduces  the  measure 
of  that  old  iniquity,  the  double  income-tax  within  the  Empire  ;  it 
obviates  the  sudden  jumps  and  inequalities  which  cause  irritation 
and  a  feeling  of  injustice  ;  and  it  diminishes  the  burden  of  the  married 
man  with  a  family  at  the  expense  of  the  bachelor — a  fair  discrimina- 
tion and  one  which  will,  for  other  than  fiscal  reasons,  be  approved  by 
the  million  "  surplus  women."  Failing  the  discovery  of  a  method  of 
taxing  wrar  wealth,  the  Excess  Profits  Duty  is  raised  from  40  to  60  per 
cent. ;  an  unfortunate  provision,  because  it  tends  to  penalise  enterprise 
and  to  encourage  inflation  of  prices  and  extravagant  office  expenditure. 

CRITICS  attack  the  Budget  on  two  grounds — that  while  it  makes 

adequate  provision  for  repayment  of  debt,  it  does  nothing  to  reduce 

the  State  expenditure,  and  that  its   provisions,  par- 

~?  v®ncy  ticularly  the  increase  in  the  Excess  Profits  Duty,  tend 
the  Real  J  ,  ..  .  V 

Question  °  mcrease  the  cost  of   living.     On  both  grounds   Mr. 

Chamberlain  would  probably  plead  guilty,  but  in 
the  latter  case  with  extenuating  circumstances.  The  cost  of  living 
has  risen  independently  of  anything  the  State  can  do,  and  the 
slight  additional  effect  of  the  Chancellor's  proposals  in  that  direction 
will  weigh  little  in  the  scales  against  the  very  real  necessity  of 
national  solvency.  The  increased  cost  of  living  is  due  to  the 
double  effect  of  a  shortage  of  producers  and  an  increase  of  con- 
sumers, caused  by  the  losses  of  the  war  and  the  consequent 
loading  of  the  population  with  non-producers  at  both  ends  of  the 
scale  of  life  ;  but  even  the  increased  costs  and  wages  have  their  advan- 
tage from  a  purely  Treasury  standpoint,  as  is  shown  by  the  greater 
revenue  derived  from  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco.  As  to  the  excessive 
expenditure  of  the  State,  no  real  defence  has  been  attempted  of  the 
overgrown  Civil  Service  estimates.  The  Government  seem  to  be 
afraid  of  the  monster  they  have  created  ;  they  will  cut  down  Army 
and  Navy,  but  the  new  bureaucracy  proliferates  like  some  noxious 
germ.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Budget  will  very  appreciably  strengthen 
the  financial  credit  of  Britain  in  the  world. 
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A  POSTSCRIPT  to  The  Song  of  Hiawatha,  suggested  by  an  incident  in  the  visit 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Far  West.  (Longfellow's  words  in  inverted 
commas.) 

In  the  Song  of  Hiawatha 

Where  it  tells  of  his  departure — 

"  In  the  glory  of  the  sunset, 

In  the  purple  mists  of  evening, 

To  the  regions  of  the  North  wind, 

Of  the  North-west  wind,  Keewaydin, 

To  the  islands  of  the  Blessed," 

Spake  these  words  ere  he  departed, 

Hiawatha,  the  Beloved  : — 

"  I  am  going,  0  my  people, 

On  a  long  and  distant  journey  ; 

Many  moons,  and  many  winters 

Will  have  come,  and  will  have  vanished 

Ere  I  come  again  to  see  you." 

So  he  went.    But  longtime  after, 
Many  moons  and  winters  after, 
"  When  the  air  was  full  of  freshness, 
And  the  earth  was  bright  and  joyous, 
And  on  all  shone  golden  sunshine, 
Westward  toward  the  neighbouring  forest," 
Came  a  wain  with  pale-faced  people, 
"  From  beyond  the  big-sea-water, 
From  the  distant  land  of  Wabun, 
From  the  brightest  realms  of  morning," 
Came,  as  once  before,  the  strangers, 
Came  the  restless  Pilgrim  people. 
And,  among  them,  lo  !    a  young  man, 
Who,  although  he  showed  no  war-paint, 
Though  he  wore  no  belt  of  wampum, 
Brought  to  mind  of  every  Eed-skin, 
Their  beloved  Hiawatha  ! 
For,  like  him,  he  knew  the  secrets 
Of  the  birds  and  beasts  and  fishes 
That  were  seen  in  lakes  and  forests, 
Knew  their  names  and  knew  their  habits, 
"  How  the  beavers  built  their  lodges, 
Where  the  squirrels  hid  their  acorns, 
Why  the  rabbits  were  so  timid  ; 
Called  them  all  '  his  little  brothers  ' ; 
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And,  like  him,  in  the  great  forest, 
Where  the  red  deer  herd  together, 
Killed  for  them  a  famous  roebuck, 
Killed  for  them  a  deer  with  antlers  ;  " 
He  was,  like  their  Hiawatha, 
"  Skilled  in  all  the  craft  of  hunters, 
Learned  in  all  the  lore  of  old  men, 
In  all  youthful  sports  and  pastimes  ; 
In  all  manly  arts  and  labours, 
Swift  of  foot  as  Hiawatha  ;  " 
Like  him,  too,  his  heart  within  him 
"  Like  a  living  coal  was  burning  ;  " 
And  he  was — so  said  the  strangers — 
Son  and  heir  of  Wabun's  chieftain, 
Come  to  greet  his  Western  Brethren 
With  a  message  from  his  father  ; 
From  the  Lion-King,  his  father, 
Come  to  bring  Goodwill  and  Kindness — 
"  The  Pukwana  of  the  peace-pipe  !  " 
And  to  thank  them  for  their  succour 
In  a  dreadful  war  and  glorious. 

"So  he  journeyed  westward,  westward, 
Left  the  fleetest  deer  behind  him, 
Left  the  antelope  and  bison, 
Crossed  the  rushing  Esconaba, 
Crossed  the  mighty  Mississippi  " 
And  the  laughing  Minnehaha, 
"  Minnehaha — laughing  water, 
Passed  the  mountains  of  the  prairie, 
Passed  the  land  of  crows  and  foxes, 
Passed  the  dwellings  of  the  Blackfeet, 
Came  unto  the  Eocky  Mountains, 
To  the  kingdom  of  the  West  wind, 
Where  upon  the  gusty  summit, 
Sat  the  ancient  Mudgekeevis, 
Buler  of  the  winds  of  heaven." 
Filled  with  joy  was  Mudgekeevis 
When  he  looked  upon  the  young  man, 
Saw  the  youth  uprise  before  him, 
Like  in  face  to  Hiawatha. 
Welcome,  said  he,  Hiawatha, 

To  the  Kingdom  of  the  West  wind  : 
"  Long  have  I  been  waiting  for  you  ; 
Youth  is  lovely,  age  is  lonely, 
You  bring  back  the  days  departed  " 
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Of  our  well-loved  Hiawatha  ! 
With  what  pride  I  see  re-living 
His  sweet  smile  and  graceful  figure. 

Thus  renewed  was  their  old  legend, 
For,  again  like  Hiawatha, 
This  young  man  had  fought  and  conquered 
Foes,  too,  like  Keneu  the  Eagle, 
Great  war-eagle  that  defied  him, 
Aided  by  another  eagle 
Two-headed  with  bloody  talons, 
Aided,  too,  by  slim  sea-serpents, 
"  Lurking  'neath  the  deep  sea  waters," 
Aided  also  by  the  turkey 
Who  was  "  puffed  with  pride  and  feeding, 
Who  was  swollen  like  a  bladder," 
As  was  he  they  named  the  Storm-Fool 
When  he  took  the  form  of  beaver ; 
Like  the  beaver  in  the  water, 
Like  the  brant  up  in  the  welkin, 
Like  the  Storm-Fool  was  this  turkey. 
Like  the  eagles  and  the  ravens 
Conquered  were  the  evil  spirits, 
"  All  the  manitos  of  mischief" 
By  the  young  man's  Lion-father, 
And  the  friends  who  battled  with  him  ! 

But  above  all  were  remembered 
Good  Mondamin's  words  of  wisdom 
When  he  said  of  Hiawatha  : — 
'  You,  you  pray  not  like  the  others, 
Not  for  greater  skill  in  hunting, 
Not  for  greater  craft  in  fishing, 
Not  for  triumph  in  the  battle, 
Nor  renown  among  the  warriors. 
But  for  profit  of  the  people, 
For  advantage  of  the  nation  ;  " 
What  more  noble  aim  and  duty 
Than  to  serve  his  loving  people  ! 

So  they  gathered  round  this  young  man, 
Greeted  him  with  cries  of  welcome, 
Through  their  chief,  Young  Thunder,  blessed  him, 
Saying,  We,  0  stranger,  thank  you 
For  your  visit  to  our  people  : 
And  we  ask  you — to  the  other 
Kingly  feathers  that  adorn  you 
With  the  noble  words  declaring 
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"  You  your  people's  servant  only  " — * 
Now  to  add  this  wreath  of  feathers 
Best  of  those  we  have,  and  emblems 
Of  our  happy  days  departed  ; 
And  we  beg  of  you  to  let  us 
Choose  you  as  our  chiefest  Chieftain, 
With  the  name  of  Star  of  Morning  ! 
"  Eound  his  neck  they  hung  the  wampum, 
As  a  pledge,  the  snow-white  wampum." 

When  their  new  Chief  donned  the  feathers 
Eose  a  shout  of  joy  as  never 
Had  been  heard  since  Hiawatha 
Was  among  them.    Then  there  followed 
Dancing,  racing  and  rejoicing 
As  in  old  days  long  departed. 

And  an  aged  man  among  them, 
He,  one  of  their  sacred  Medas, 
"  Eadiant  in  his  snowy  tresses," 
Eaised  his  hand,  and  all  were  silent. 
See  you  not,  with  rapture  cried  he, 
This  sweet,  youthful,  manly  spirit, 
Who  re-visits  his  loved  people, 
Is  our  own  dear  Hiawatha  ! 
Now  returned,  as  he  predicted, 
Our  beloved  Hiawatha ! 

"  Then  upon  the  ground  the  warriors 

Threw  their  cloaks  and  shirts  of  deer-skin, 

Threw  their  weapons  and  their  war-gear, 

Leaped  into  the  rushing  river, 

Washed  the  war-paint  from  their  faces, 

Clear  above  them  flowed  the  water 

Of  the  Master  of  Life  descending  ; 

Dark  below  them  flowed  the  waters 

Soiled  and  stained  with  streaks  of  crimson, 

As  if  blood  were  mingled  with  it. 

From  the  river  came  the  warriors 

Cleaned  and  washed  from  all  their  war-paint  : 

On  the  banks  their  clubs  they  buried, 

Buried  all  their  warlike  weapons. 

Gitche  Manito,  the  mighty, 

The  great  spirit,  the  creator, 

Smiled  upon  his  helpless  children  ; 

*  Ich  dien — I  a  erve  ! 
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And  in  silence  all  the  warriors 
Broke  the  red  stones  of  the  quarry, 
Smoothed  and  formed  it  into  peace-pipes, 
Broke  the  long  reeds  by  the  river, 
Decked  them  with  their  brightest  feathers, 
And  departed  each  one  homeward, 
While  the  Master  of  Life  ascending 
Through  the  opening  of  cloud-curtains, 
Through  the  doorways  of  the  heaven, 
Vanished  from  before  their  faces," 
In  the  smoke  that  rolled  around  him, 
The  Pukwana  of  the  Peace-Pipe ! 

ALBERT  BARTHOLBYNS. 
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(Concluded.) 

POPULAR  MISCONCEPTIONS. 

THE  true  position  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  has  since  been  made  clear 
by  Sir  Eobert  Borden  *  and  other  authorities,  whose  account  of  it  would 
equally  serve  for  an  account  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  so  far  as  constitutional 
principle  is  concerned.  Since,  nevertheless,  there  continues  to  be  a  widespread 
notion  that  somehow  or  other  a  fundamental  change  was  introduced,  we  may 
profitably  examine  the  matter  a  little  further.  Misapprehension  was  facilitated 
by  the  general  lack  of  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Imperial  Conference  ;  coupled 
with  the  tendency,  which  until  recently  was  conspicuous  in  certain  news- 
papers, to  belittle  the  Imperial  Conference  in  the  interests  of  a  maturing 
scheme  of  Imperial  Federation.  Thus  the  notion  prevailed  that  the  Imperial 
Conference  could  only  talk,  as  distinguished  from  doing  things,  and  that  herein 
lay  the  immense  advance  represented  by  the  creation  of  the  Imperial  Wai- 
Cabinet.  As  we  have  seen,  the  supposed  distinction  has  no  constitutional 
basis.  But  perhaps  the  misapprehension  was  made  easier  by  the  difference 
of  conditions  between  war  and  peace,  to  which  the  practice  of  the  assembled 
Governments  conformed.  In  peace  time,  the  decisions  of  policy  reached  by 
the  Imperial  Conference  were  generally  such  as  to  require  for  their  fulfilment 
separate  action  by  the  several  Governments,  after  the  meeting  itself  had 
dispersed.  This  would  apply  in  the  case  of  such  matters  as  Preference, 
commercial  interests  generally,  Shipping,  Cables,  Immigration,  as  well  as  Naval 

*  "  We  meet  there  on  terms  of  equality  under  the  presidency  of  the  First  Minister  of  the  United 
Kingdom :  we  meet  there  as  equals,  though  Great  Britain  presides,  primus  inter  pares.  Ministers 
from  six  nations  sit  around  the  council  board,  all  of  them  responsible  to  their  respective  Parliaments 
and  to  the  people  of  the  countries  which  they  represent.  Each  nation  has  its  voice  upon  questions 
of  common  concern  and  highest  importance  as  the  deliberations  proceed ;  each  preserves  unimpaired 
its  perfect  autonomy,  its  self-government,  and  the  responsibility  of  its  Ministers  to  their  own  elec- 
torate." ("Address  to  the  Empire  Parliamentary  Association,"  London,  April  2,  1917. ) 
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and  Military  Defence.  Consequently,  the  Conference  was  seen  only  to  talk, 
its  executive  functioning  being  lost  sight  of  because  the  members  had  dispersed. 
Exceptionally,  however,  the  decision  reached  by  the  Conference  would  be 
such  as  to  demand  action  by  the  senior  Government  in  behalf  of  all.  Into 
this  category  would  fall  any  decision  as  to  foreign  affairs,  such  as  the  Eesolution 
of  1897,  requesting  the  British  Government  to  denounce  the  commercial  treaties 
with  Germany  and  Belgium.  Certain  subjects,  again,  such  as  Naturalisation 
and  Copyright,  could  most  easily  be  dealt  with  by  authorising  the  British 
Government  to  exercise  the  latent  power  of  the  British  Parliament  to  legislate 
for  the  Empire.  Strictly  speaking,  the  procedure  in  such  cases  should  be 
regarded  as  executive  procedure  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  no  less  than  the 
procedure  by  concurrent  legislation  in  the  different  countries.  In  the  popular 
view1,  however,  it  would  appear  as  the  executive  action  of  the  British  or 
"Imperial"  Government,  rather  than  of  the  Governments  in  Conference. 
Under  war  conditions,  the  aspect  was  reversed.  Action  by  the  British 
Government,  on  behalf  of  the  whole,  became  the  normal  instead  of  the 
exceptional  procedure,  because  the  subjects  principally  arising  would  either 
be  matters  of  naval  and  military  control,  in  which  the  Dominions  had 
subordinated  themselves  (for  the  emergency)  to  British  direction ;  or  foreign 
affairs,  in  which  the  principle  is  that  one  Government  should  speak  for  the 
league.  And  because  the  congress  of  Britannic  Governments  remained  in 
being  while  its  decisions  were  thus  being  executed,  the  executive  action  was 
more  readily  credited  to  the  congress,  instead  of  to  the  "  Imperial " 
Government. 

Among  minor  misconceptions  may  be  noted  the  ideas  that  the  Imperial 
Conference  necessarily  deliberates  in  public,  and  lacks  the  expert  advice  of 
professional  assistants,  contrasting  in  both  respects  unfavourably  with  the 
Imperial  War  Cabinet.  The  former  notion  is  not  unnatural,  because  the  Imperial 
Conference,  in  the  past,  has  generally  dealt  with  subjects  not  demanding  secrecy. 
But  whenever  the  subject-matter  has  been  critical,  as  in  the  case  of  the  New- 
foundland Fisheries  in  1907,  or  Naval  and  Military  Defence  hi  1909,  the  pro- 
ceedings have  been  private.  For  the  other  misconception  there  is  less  excuse. 
At  every  session  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  before  the  war,  there  was  a  full 
attendance  of  such  civil  servants,  naval  and  military  officers,  or  other  experts, 
as  might  assist  the  members  with  their  professional  advice. 

DUPLICATION  OF  IMPERIAL  CONFERENCE. 

Three  innovations  in  "  Cabinet "  practice  which  were  introduced  by  the 
Imperial  War  Cabinet  were  borrowed  from  the  usage  of  the  Imperial  Conference, 
and  thus  serve  to  emphasise  the  similarity  of  these  bodies.  Minutes  were  kept 
of  the  proceedings,  communiques  were  issued  to  the  press,  and  an  annual  review 
of  its  work  was  published  (recalling  the  review  given  of  the  Imperial  Confer- 
ence in  the  annual  report  of  the  Dominions  Department  of  the  Colonial  Office). 
But  nothing  has  yet  been  given  to  the  public  about  the  demarcation  of  the 
respective  spheres  of  the  "  Cabinet  "  and  the  Conference,  which  must  always 
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have  been  a  matter  of  exceeding  difficulty  in  the  case  of  two  bodies  having  the 
same  membership  and  identical  powers.  The  published  summaries  themselves 
indicate  much  overlapping,  the  same  subjects  being  often  discussed  by  both 
bodies.  We  may  safely  assume  that  the  problem,  being  by  nature  insuperable, 
was  never  solved. 

Despite  the  expectation  that  the  special  Conference  would  be  held  this  year, 
curiously  little  public  interest  has  been  displayed  in  the  matter  during  recent 
months.  The  subject  has  almost  ceased  to  be  mentioned  in  the  newspapers, 
and  has  been  nearly  ignored  by  the  reviews.  Presumably  this  appearance  of 
indifference  is  only  another  evidence  of  the  complete  absorption  of  the  war- 
weary  peoples  in  the  perplexities  of  their  domestic  affairs.  The  first  announce- 
ment, however,  of  the  intention  to  hold  a  special  Conference  did  create  some 
stir.  Certain  suggestions  were  made  in  the  press  which  may  or  may  not  have 
reflected  what  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  Downing  Street.  The  most  important 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  having  proved  successful, 
should  be  perpetuated  under  the  name  "  Imperial  Cabinet,"  the  old  Imperial 
Conference  being  abolished,  and  that  the  name  Imperial  Conference  should  be 
transferred  to  a  new  kind  of  Britannic  assembly,  comprising  representative 
persons  of  all  sorts,  which  should  occupy  to  the  Imperial  Cabinet  the  same  kind 
of  relation  as,  under  the  Covenant,  the  Body  of  Delegates  occupies  to  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Any  plan  of  this  kind  is  open  to  very  serious  objection.  If,  in  fact,  the  change 
of  name  was  made  in  the  war  as  an  expedient  for  meeting  a  superficial  difficulty, 
and  was  not  justified  by  any  corresponding  change  of  constitutional  principle, 
why  perpetuate  a  fiction  which  has  been,  and  can  only  be,  a  continual  source  of 
individual  misapprehension  and  Britannic  discord  ? 

It  cannot  be  argued  that  the  intrinsic  inaccuracy  of  the  term  Cabinet  is  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  the  advantages  of  the  change.  No  advantages  have  yet 
been  adduced — even  if  there  were  no  disadvantages  to  offset  them.  No  doubt 
in  1916-17,  as  in  1899-1900,  there  were  in  London  enthusiasts  for  Imperial 
Federation,  who  misinterpreted  the  war  rally  of  the  Dominions  ;  imagining 
that  it  implied  a  new  willingness  for  centralised  government,  whereas  it  really 
implied,  or  at  least  portended,  a  further  stimulation  of  the  national  sentiment 
of  each,  making  for  a  larger  independence.  Under  that  misconception  the 
notion  may  have  occurred  that  the  introduction  of  the  name  Imperial  Cabinet, 
even  if  not  quite  accurate  for  the  time  being,  would  facilitate  and  fittingly  prelude 
the  impending  culmination,  when  a  real  Britannic  Cabinet  would  rest  on  a  real 
Britannic  Parliament.  However  that  may  be,  the  notion  has  collapsed.  Clearly 
there  is  no  prospect  of  Imperial  Federation  in  our  time  ;  even  if  its  devotees 
can  persuade  themselves  that  federalism  still  represents  the  modern  ideal  of 
international  organisation. 

AN  INCITEMENT  TO  SEPARATISM. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  disadvantages  of  retaining  the  term  Cabinet— which 
could  very  easily  be  dropped  when  its  prefix  "  War  "  must  in  any  case  be. 
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eliminated — are  insistent.  At  length  it  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  British 
public,  since  the  newspapers  are  tardily  revealing  it,  that  to-day  there  is,  in  the 
Dominions  generally,  more  of  republican  or  separatist  sentiment  than  there 
was  in  1913,  or  perhaps  at  any  time  in  the  present  century.  To  the  historian, 
the  main  cause  of  the  recrudescence  will  probably  appear  to  lie  in  the  revival 
of  Imperial  Federation,  which  began  about  the  year  1910,  and  culminated  in 
this  very  attempt  to  establish  the  term  "  Imperial  Cabinet  "  in  advance  and 
anticipation  of  the  fact.  At  any  rate  it  is  historically  true  of  the  past  that  the 
cult  of  Imperial  Federation  has  stimulated  the  cult  of  separatism,  so  that  the 
two  have  been  wont  to  wax  and  wane  together.  In  Australia,  for  example, 
they  reached  their  common  zenith  in  the  middle  'nineties,  when  the  republican 
propaganda  of  the  Sydney  Bulletin  responded  to  the  vigour  of  the  local  branch 
of  the  Imperial  Federation  League,  to  which  Mr.  Alfred  Deakin  too  rashly  lent 
the  charm  of  his  personality  and  eloquence.  Then  came  the  rally  of  the  Domin- 
ions in  the  South  African  War,  surprising  and  delighting  those  in  Britain  who 
had  begun  to  despair  of  the  "  loyalty  "  of  "  Our  Colonies  "  because  they  would 
not  pay  naval  hire.  Anticipating  his  successors  of  1917 — who  so  signally  failed 
to  profit  by  his  experience — Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  resolved  to  strike  while 
the  iron  was  hot.  He  convened  the  post-war  Conference  of  1902. 

The  disconcerting  discovery  that  the  Dominions  were  even  less  inclined 
than  before  towards  projects  of  Central  Government  was  followed  by  some 
reaction  among  British  public  men  and  in  the  imperialist  press,  just  as  is  now 
happening  again.  They  began  to  listen  to  the  alternative  idea,  originated 
long  ago  by  the  great  Canadian  premier,  Sir  John  Macdonald,  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Empire  as  a  league  of  nation-states,  on  a  footing  of  sovereign 
equality  under  the  Crown.  As  always,  the  question  of  naval  organisation 
was  the  practical  and  immediate  touchstone.  In  1908,  two  prominent 
Australians,  returning  from  a  visit  to  London,  reported  having  found,  to  their 
astonishment,  that  people  there  seemed  actually  to  favour  the  policy  of  an 
Australian  Navy  more  than  the  Australians  themselves.  For  the  time  being, 
the  constructive  autonomists  could  even  claim  an  important  press  organ,  the 
Morning  Post  consistently  treating  all  questions  of  "  Imperial  "  organisation 
from  the  standpoint  of  Britannic  alliance.  This  phase  culminated  in  the  Naval 
Agreement  of  1909  ;  when  for  the  first  time  the  British  Admiralty  prepared 
and  recommended  an  autonomist  scheme  of  naval  co-operation,  instead  of 
demanding  naval  subsidies,  or  merely  ancillary  craft,  from  the  Dominions.  Is 
it  only  a  coincidence  that  republicanism  Was  practically  dead  ? 

But  somehow  the  pendulum  is  always  swinging.  Eeaction  set  in  when 
the  opposition  of  the  Canadian  Conservative  party  to  the  Laurier  naval 
programme,  and  their  demand  for  a  contribution  policy  instead,  was  seized 
upon  in  London  as  a  sure  sign  that  a  centrally-controlled  Britannic  Navy  was 
possible  after  all,  and  with  it  Imperial  Federation.  Within  the  narrow  circle 
of  those  who  take  any  real  interest  in  Britannic  affairs,  a  vigorous  centralist 
propaganda  arose,  and  in  Britain  carried  all  before  it.  By  1914  the  autonomist 
conception  had  ceased  to  count.  In  that  summer,  shortly  before  the  war, 
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the  Manchester  Guardian  issued  a  special  "  Empire  Number."  While  the 
leading  Liberal  journal  could  afford  several  pages  to  Imperial  Federation, 
there  Was  not  so  much  as  a  hint  that  any  alternative  form  of  closer  union  had 
ever  been  mooted  or  was  thinkable. 

History  repeated  itself.  Out  of  the  agitation  in  South  Africa  to  follow 
the  lead  of  the  Canadian  Conservatives  (who  had  now  gamed  office),  and  vote 
a  cash  contribution  to  the  British  Admiralty,  arose  presently  the  armed 
rebellion.  Because  the  British  reaction  threatened  the  development  of  the 
Australian  Navy,  it  produced  in  Australia  a  "  League  to  oppose  Imperial 
Federation,"  which  in  1909  would  have  seemed  ridiculous.  On  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier's  death,  a  section  of  his  English-speaking  followers,  with  plenty  of 
brains,  openly  turned  to  republicanism,  asserting  that  there  was  plainly  a 
"  conspiracy  "  in  London  to  undermine  Dominion  autonomy  and  subtly  forge 
new  fetters  of  imperial  control. 

REPUBLICANISM  OUTBID. 

A  further  development  has  now  to  be  noted,  The  spread  of  the  new 
separatism  could  not  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  responsible  Governments 
of  the  Dominions.  In  order  to  counter  it — without  appearing  to  go  back  upon 
the  autonomist  creed,  which  is  held  just  as  strongly  by  those  who  find  in  it 
the  clue  to  closer  union,  as  by  those  who  invoke  it  to  destroy  the  Britannic 
league — Dominion  ministers  were  constrained  to  assert  a  "  new  status  "  for 
their  countries,  carrying  every  privilege  which  could  be  claimed  for 
republicanism.  Significantly  enough,  the  vaunted  new  status  does  not  refer 
to  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  but  to  the  League  of  Nations.  It  has  even  been 
alleged  that,  in  the  intention  of  the  British  delegation  at  Paris,  the  League  of 
Nations  was  "  to  serve  not  only  as  the  link  between  the  British  Empire  and 
foreign  Powers,  but  as  the  link  also  between  the  constituent  nations  of  the 
British  Empire  itself."  *  Such  a  policy  being  dissolvent  of  the  British  Empire, 
the  statement  can  hardly  be  correct.  But  that  it  should  be  made  in  good  faith 
illustrates  the  mental  impasse  now  reached  by  a  school  of  thought  which 
had  persuaded  itself  that  the  Empire  must  either  be  brought  under  central 
government  or  go  to  pieces.  It  would  almost  appear  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
having  chosen  to  rely  for  advice  upon  this  school,  was  told  that,  because  Imperial 
Federation  was  not  favoured,  there  remained  nothing  but  the  League  of 
Nations — though  why  a  general  league  of  nations  should  be  found  possible, 
when  a  Britannic  league  of  nations  was  not,  remains  obscure. 

In  short,  the  recent  tendency  of  leading  ministers  overseas  has  been  to  play 
off  the  Dominion  membership  in  the  League  of  Nations  against  their  own 
acceptance  of  the  "  Imperial  Cabinet,"  which  had  become  the  symbol  of  a 
supposed  apostasy.  Thus  the  treatment  of  this  vital  subject  is  already  on  the 
slippery  slope  of  party  strife,  which  so  often  carries  politicians  further  than 
they  have  meant  to  go.  Exaggerations  of  statement  must  be  expected  and 
allowed  for.  General  Smuts'  striking  remark,  to  the  effect  that  the  British 

*  Round  Table,  March  1920,  p.  237. 
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Empire  came  to  an  end  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  is  a  case  in  point. 
Constitutionally  speaking,  nothing  particular  happened  in  1914  to  the  British 
Empire,  except  that  the  Dominion  Governments  certified  the  British  Empire 
by  transferring  their  naval  or  military  forces  to  its  temporary  control.  Despite 
the  alleged  intention  at  Paris,  the  British  Empire  still  exists  ;  and  still  awaits 
that  adaptation  of  its  mechanism  to  the  purpose  of  a  Britannic  League  of 
Sovereign-Nation-states  which  might  rhetorically  be  described  as  marking  the 
end  of  the  "  British  Empire"  that  used  to  be. 

Surely  the  lesson  of  recent  events  is  undeniable  and  urgent.  If  it  is  now 
desired  to  check  the  new  separatism,  the  first  step  should  be  to  drop  the 
misleading  official  terminology,  which  has  done  so  much  to  provoke  and 
strengthen  it,  and  to  retain  the  old  name  Imperial  Conference — which  never 
excited  the  same  suspicion  or  antagonism — for  the  collective  organisation, 
however  it  may  be  improved  in  detail,  of  the  Britannic  league. 

PITY  THE  SCHOOLMASTER  ! 

But  the  case  against  retention  of  an  "  Imperial  Cabinet  "  does  not  rest 
solely  on  the  mischievous  effect  of  the  term  in  the  Dominions,  important 
though  that  is.  Political  exactitude,  so  far  as  it  may  be  attainable,  is  a  common 
interest,  of  the  Britannic  peoples.  They  all  believe  in  education,  and  that 
every  citizen  should  understand  the  nature  of  the  polity  in  which  he  is  privileged 
to  participate.  Among  their  peculiar  traditions  is  a  certain  pride  in  the  special 
characteristic  of  the  British  constitution ;  which  has  developed  by  a  process 
of  meeting  needs  as  they  arose, "  broadening  down  from  precedent  to  precedent," 
instead  of  being  stereotyped  by  any  fundamental  enactment.  Of  this  process 
there  could  be  no  better  example  than  the  Imperial  Conference.  To  trace 
its  evolution  has  hitherto  been  a  straightforward  task,  alike  for  the  historian 
and  the  teacher  of  youth.  Pitiable  indeed  will  be  their  lot,  if  the  threatened 
changes  are  now  confirmed.  Either  they  must  explain  how  it  happened  that, 
in  1917  or  a  few  years  later,  the  Imperial  Conference  came  suddenly  to  be  called 
the  Imperial  Cabinet,  though  retaining  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Conference, 
and  bearing  no  resemblance  to  the  recognised  form  of  Cabinet  in  all  Britannic 
states  ;  and  how  the  name  Imperial  Conference  was  transferred  to  a  new  body 
lacking  the  essential  characteristics  which  the  Imperial  Conference  had  acquired 
in  its  forty  years  of  steady  evolution.  Or  else,  following  the  sensational  press 
which  was  the  contemporary  of  these  events.,  they  must  justify  the  transfor- 
mation by  inventing  one  fictitious  character  for  the  new  Cabinet  and  another 
for  the  old  Conference.  Who  should  profit  except  the  examination-wallahs  ? 

MODERNISE  THE  IMPERIAL  CONFERENCE. 

Perhaps  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  advocate  that,  with  the  abolition  of  the 
Imperial  War  Cabinet  the  secretariat  of  the  Imperial  Conference  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Prime  Minister's  ofiice,  leaving  the  Colonial  Office  free  to 
attend  exclusively  to  its  true  business  of  administering  the  Crown  Colonies 
and  other  dependencies.  This  long-delayed  reform  has  already  been  indi- 
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cated  publicly  by  Lord  Milner,  since  becoming  Colonial  Secretary.  The  new 
secretariat  which  was  created  for  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  is  generally  reported 
to  have  worked  efficiently  ;  though  probably  it  has  still  to  adjust  its  mind 
to  the  conception  and  policy  of  a  Britannic  league  of  Sovereign-Nation-states. 
Since,  in  effect,  it  has  already  taken  over  the  most  important  part  of  the  work 
in  connection  with  the  Imperial  Conference,  the  completion  of  the  transfer 
should  be  readily  accomplished. 

Were  it  really  desired  that  the  Imperial  Conference  should  be  supplemented 
by  some  ancillary  and  larger  body,  representing  the  peoples  in  a  wider  sense 
than  the  Governments  can  be  said  to  do,  the  invention  of  a  suitable  name 
should  not  be  difficult.  But  the  need  seems  more  than  doubtful.  There  are 
already  the  Empire  Parliamentary  Association  and  the  Imperial  Press  Con- 
ference, which  hold  conventions  periodically.  What  remains,  beyond  the 
scope  of  these  institutions,  for  another  assembly  to  perform  ? 

Once  we  rid  our  minds  of  the  confusion  which  has  been  fostered  by  the 
unfortunate  adoption  of  the  term  Cabinet,  we  may  readily  perceive  that  the 
problem  of  reform  in  the  system  of  Britannic  government  is  in  principle  pre- 
cisely what  it  was  before  the  war,  and  in  practice  can  only  be  taken  up  at  the 
point  where  progress  was  arrested  in  1914.  The  main  requirement  is  still 
to  arrange  a  system  whereby  the  co-operation  of  the  Britannic  Governments 
may  be  a  continuous  instead  of  an  intermittent  process — in  other  words,  to 
make  the  Imperial  Conference  a  continuous  institution  in  the  same  sense  as 
not  Parliament  (which  has  recesses)  but  Government  is  continuous. 

CONTINUITY  DESIDERATED. 

This  problem  is  frequently  imagined  to  have  been  created  by  the  war. 
In  reality  it  had  a  long  history  before.  Up  to  1907  the  usual  idea  was  that 
the  object  could  be  atttained  by  furnishing  the  Imperial  Conference  with  a  special 
secretarial  organisation,  which  it  had  hitherto  lacke"d,  for  collecting  information 
and  following  the  resolutions  passed  (by  means  of  correspondence  with  the 
several  Governments).  The  protagonists  of  this  plan,  especially  Mr.  Deakin, 
saw  clearly  enough  that  if  the  Dominions  were  to  be  recognised  as  equal  in 
status  rather  than  subordinate  to  Britain,  the  secretariat  ought  to  be  under 
the  Prime  Minister,  the  President  of  the  Conference,  and  not  the  Colonial 
Secretary.  That  innovation  being  declined,  a  secretariat  was  created  within 
the  Colonial  Office.  It  failed  to  develop  vitality.  Partly  on  that  account, 
but  mainly  owing  to  the  inherent  inadequacy  of  any  secretarial  organisation 
to  meet  the  actual  need,  another  line  of  development  began  to  be  attempted. 
There  was  an  old  suggestion  that  continuity  might  be  secured  if  the  High 
Commissioners  of  the  Dominions,  resident  in  London,  Were  given  an  ambas- 
sadorial position,  enabling  them  to  deal  direct  on  behalf  of  their  Governments 
with  any  British  Ministers,  instead  of  through  the  Colonial  Office.  But  the 
instinct  of  the  Dominion  Governments  was  against  this  aggrandisement  of 
the  High  Commissioner's  office,  and  against  allowing  considerable  latitude 
to  any  representative  abroad.  At  last  the  question  was  brought  to  a  head 
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by  Sir  Eobert  Borden's  claim  that,  as  a  condition  of  contributing  to  the  British 
Navy,  Canada  should  be  effectively  consulted  in  matters  of  foreign  policy. 
As  already  mentioned,  the  British  Government  then  promised  facilities  to  any 
Dominion  minister  who  might  be  specially  appointed  to  reside  in  London. 
Up  to  the  war  this  offer  had  not  been  formally  accepted,  or  formally  acted 
upon  by  any  of  the  Dominions  ;  though  the  Canadian  Government  appears 
to  have  made  a  tentative  arrangement.  That  is  where  the  matter  has  rested, 
and  must  now  be  taken  up  afresh.  In  the  interval,  the  wonderful  advance 
in  aviation  has  shown  that  the  principal  difficulty  of  the  proposal  in  the  past 
will  soon  be  greatly  diminished.  Even  antipodean  ministers  will  be  able  to 
flit  home  from  London,  and  back  to  duty,  without  spending  much  time  on  the 
journey. 

THE  INDIAN  ENTANGLEMENT. 

Apart  from  the  irruption  of  the  "  Imperial  Cabinet,"  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference is  confronted  with  two  special  obstacles  to  its  further  development, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  war.  One  is  the  virtual  pledge  to  admit  India  to 
"  full  "  membership.  To  a  student  of  the  Conference,  familiar  with  the  pro- 
cess of  its  growth,  this  proposal  can  only  seem  premature  and  hazardous. 
As  is  recognised  hi  the  Kesolution  itself  (No.  VII  of  1917)  it  involves  a  modi- 
fication of  the  capital  Kesolution  of  1907,  which  had  confined  the  member- 
ship to  Britain  and  the  self-governing  Dominions ;  i.e.,  to  fully  autonomous 
states.  Now,  the  very  essence  of  the  system  lies  in  the  mutual  independence 
of  the  member  Governments  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  freedom  of  each  to  decide 
what  policy  it  will  support  or  not  support.  Unless  all  possess  that  freedom, 
there  can  be  no  equality  of  status,  nor  equality  of  voting  power.  No  sub- 
ordinate Government,  like  that  of  India  still,  can  exercise  a  responsible  vote. 
The  only  effect  of  its  vote,  if  admitted,  is  to  double  the  vote  of  the  suzerain 
Government. 

Up  to  the  present,  the  Government  of  India  has  not  been  autonomous, 
either  in  theory  or  practice,  in  regard  to  the  major  subjects  which  the  Imperial 
Conference  has  been  wont  to  handle,  such  as  Defence,  Trade,  Immigration 
and  Shipping  ;  not  to  mention  Foreign  Affairs,  which  we  assume  will  hi  future 
be  dealt  with  by  the  Governments  in  concert.  Logically,  therefore,  the  implica- 
tion of  Eesolution  VII  of  1917  could  only  be,  either  that  the  Government  of 
India  was  to  be  enfranchised  forthwith ;  or  else  that  equality  would  be  pre- 
served by  reducing  the  Dominions  to  the  inferior  status  of  India,  and  making 
the  Imperial  Conference  the  advisory  organ  of  an  imperial  super-state.  The 
first  alternative  is  inconsistent  with  the  new  Government  of  India  Act  ;  and, 
nowadays,  the  second  has  only  to  be  stated  to  stand  dismissed.  The  actual 
position,  therefore,  is  sheer  confusion.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  in  1917  the 
Dominion  Premiers  were  eager  to  recognise  and  encourage  the  splendid  loyalty 
of  His  Majesty's  Indian  subjects.  As  far  as  they  were  concerned,  Resolution 
VII  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  too  impulsive  expression  of  a 
generous  sentiment.  But  when  it  is  realised  in  India  that  the  proffered  recogni- 
tion is  illusory — that,  in  fact,  Indian  policy  is  still  to  be  controlled  by  the 
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British  Government,  so  that  India,  after  all,  is  not  the  peer  of  the  Dominions — 
the  consequence  can  only  be  unfortunate.  The  mischief  caused  in  South 
Africa  and  Canada  by  the  adoption  of  the  name  "  Imperial  Cabinet  "  will 
have  its  counterpart  of  distrust  in  India  through  the  effect,  or  non-effect,  of 
this  abortive  Resolution. 

A  GRADED  MEMBERSHIP. 

Perhaps  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  even  in  dealing  with  oriental  peoples. 
Since  the  Dominions  cannot  honour  their  pledge  without  degrading  their  own 
status,  the  best  course  might  be  to  admit  the  mistake.  Technically,  a  loophole 
of  sorts  is  afforded  by  the  terms  of  the  Resolution.  The  "  Imperial  War 
Conference  "  did  not  consider  itself  to  be  the  "  Imperial  Conference  "  proper. 
Accordingly  it  could  only  recommend  to  the  Britannic  Governments  that  the 
Resolution  of  1907  should  be  modified,  instead  of  itself  passing  an  amendment 
straight  away.  Technically,  no  doubt,  the  Imperial  War  Conference  ought 
to  have  been  convened  as  a  subsidiary  Conference,  which  would  have  made 
the  limitation  of  its  powers  constitutionally  clearer.  Anyhow,  the  loophole  is 
there.  One  may  doubt  whether  the  evasion  which  it  offers  will  be  appreciated 
in  India,  but  it  is  a  case  now  of  Hobson's  choice. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  loophole,  the  best  solution  seems  to  lie  in  the 
expedient  of  recognising  two  degrees  of  membership  in  the  Imperial  Conference, 
namely  full  membership  and  partial  membership.  The  distinction  can  be 
based  on  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Conference,  that  no  Government 
is  entitled  to  vote  on  any  question  unless  it  has  freedom  to  decide  and  execute 
its  own  policy  in  regard  thereto.  Full  membership  would  appertain  to  such 
Governments  as  could  assert  that  right  ha  regard  to  the  whole  range  of  national 
policy,  as  not  only  Britain  but  the  Dominions  now  claim  to  do.  Partial 
membership  would  appertain  to  any  Government  which  enjoyed  freedom  in 
regard  to  some  matters  but  not  all.  For  example,  if  the  British  Government 
now  formally  concedes  the  right  of  the  Government  of  India  to  determine 
fiscal  policy,  untrammelled  by  dictation  or  pressure  from  Whitehall,  then  India 
could  enter  the  Imperial  Conference  on  equal  terms  with  Britain  and  the 
Dominions  whenever  Preference  was  being  dealt  with.  But  if  Defence  or 
Foreign  Policy  were  being  discussed,  the  Government  of  India  could  not  attend 
as  a  member ;  it  could  only  nominate  representatives  to  explain  its  views.  If 
this  compromise  would  fail  to  satisfy  the  vocal  minority  which  arrogates  the 
authority  of  "  Indian  opinion,"  it  would  at  least  have  the  merit  of  honesty. 
And  it  would  automatically  enlarge  the  status  of  India  in  the  Britannic  league 
pan  passu  with  the  extension  of  self-government ;  which,  unless  there  is  a 
revolutionary  set-back,  is  likely  to  proceed  more  rapidly  than  the  authors  of 
the  recent  Bill  have  intended. 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

The  second  difficulty  is  the  League  of  Nations.  Under  the  Covenant  the 
League  is  based  upon  the  assumption  of  sovereign  equality  between  the 
individual  states  which  form  its  member-units.  The  Dominion  Governments, 
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therefore,  uneasily  aware  of  the  separatist  movement  at  home,  and  anxious 
to  checkmate  it  by  exhibiting,  under  the  CroWn,  the  sovereign  equality  of 
their  respective  countries  with  Britain  and  all  other  nation-states,  were 
impelled  to  claim  separate  membership  in  the  League.  It  would  follow 
logically  that  Britain  likewise  should  enter  as  a  separate  member.  But 
the  dissolution  of  the  British  Empire  would  then  be  complete,  inasmuch  as 
the  British  Empire  Would  not  figure  at  all  in  the  League  of  Nations.  That 
difficulty  accounts  for  the  existing  compromise,  whereby  the  Dominions  have 
a  dual  footing  in  the  League  ;  firstly,  as  separate  members,  and  secondly,  as 
members  of  the  British  Empire,  which  itself  is  a  member  of  the  League.  But 
note  the  result.  The  United  Kingdom  is  not  a  member  of  the  League.  Alone 
of  the  partner  states  of  the  British  Empire,  Britain  Was  content  to  merge  her 
identity  in  that  of  the  Empire.  Therefore,  in  the  League  of  Nations,  Britain 
stands  to  the  world  as  the  possessor,  controller  or  sponsor  of  the  British  Empire, 
including  the  Dominions  themselves  ;  and  thus  the  old  centralism — which  it 
was  the  whole  object  of  the  Dominions  to  eliminate — is  technically  not  only 
preserved  but  reinforced.  That  being  the  case,  it  would  be  logical  enough, 
after  all,  if  the  Dominions  fell  to  the  status  of  India,  and  the  Imperial  Conference 
henceforth  became  the  advisory  council  of  the  British  super-state. 

The  present  position  may  be  briefly  summarised.  With  their  dual 
membership  in  the  League  of  Nations  the  Dominions  have  secured  a  status 
which  is  inferior  to  that  of  Britain,  inferior  even  to  that  of  the  secondary  foreign 
states,  a  source  of  friction  with  the  United  States  and  (potentially)  with  other 
Powers,  and  obstructive  to  the  development  of  the  Imperial  Conference  as  the 
organ  of  a  Britannic  League  within  the  League.  With  all  these  practical  dis- 
advantages the  logical  absurdity  of  the  arrangement  is  scarcely  Worth  mentioning. 

BEVISION  OF  THE  COVENANT. 

The  situation  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  effective  reform  by  minor  modifi- 
cations. The  whole  basis  of  the  League  of  Nations  requires  to  be  revised.  Had 
its  authors  been  minded  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  Imperial  Conference, 
which  Was  the  one  and  only  exemplar  of  the  kind  of  league  they  desired,  they 
would  never  have  assented  to  the  principle  of  membership  by  individual  states 
as  such,  which  in  practice  is  an  impossible  basis  for  successful  operation  when 
the  numbers  are  excessive.  In  the  beginning,  the  Imperial  Conference  was  an 
assembly  representing  between  thirty  and  forty  different  administrations, 
and  in  that  condition  could  never  have  accomplished  anything.  Gradually, 
by  a  process  of  grouping,  the  separate  units  in  the  Conference  were  reduced  to 
six,  and  thus  the  organisation  became  workable.  On  the  same  principle,  the 
League  of  Nations  must  be  reorganised  as  an  association  of  substantial  units, 
the  smaller  countries  being  grouped  either  together  or  with  their  larger 
neighbours.  Membership  should  depend,  perhaps,  on  a  certain  minimum  of 
population  including  colonies  and  dependencies. 

By  this  means  the  reorganised  League  of  Nations  might  consist  eventually  of 
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no  more  than  about  a  dozen  memberships.  At  first,  the  aspect  of  the  Council 
might  be  very  much  what  it  now  is.  But  the  secondary  states  Would  have  a 
more  genuine  position,  each  being  associated  with  other  states,  large  or  small, 
sending  a  collective  delegation  to  the  Council,  where,  as  in  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference, the  vote  would  be  single  though  the  spokesmen  might  be  several. 

It  would  remain  for  each  member-group  to  decide  within  itself  as  to  the 
method  by  which  its  component  states  should  influence  the  group  decision  and 
enable  the  adoption  of  a  common  policy  in  relation  to  the  business  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  The  Britannic  league,  the  exemplar  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
would  naturally  be  regarded  as  pre-eminently  the  model  group,  even  if  its 
internal  working  were  not  universally  imitated.  Its  own  peculiar  problem  is 
relatively  simple.  Instead  of  having  to  invent  and  adopt  a  co-operative 
organisation,  it  possesses  one  already,  imperfect  no  doubt,  but  already  justified 
by  time.  The  lesson  of  its  experience  teaches  that  it  works  successfully  so  long 
as  no  one  State  aspires  to  dictatorship.  Every  example  of  successful  Britannic 
effort  has  been  the  fruit  of  autonomist  policy — witness  the  fiscal  freedom 
which  reintroduced  Preference  ;  and  the  military  freedom  which  produced  the 
Australian  Navy  in  tune  to  save  the  situation  in  the  Pacific,  and  once  more 
belied  the  philosophy  which  had  warned  us  that,  unless  a  "  local  "  navy  were 
controlled  by  the  Empire,  it  would  never  fight  for  the  Empire. 

When  international  co-operation  has  become  the  political  ideal  of 
millions  of  people,  having  ultimate  control  over  those  who  rule  them,  may  it 
not  be  found  that,  more  often  than  not,  the  power  to  dissent  is  itself  the  final 
reason  for  assenting  ?  Policies  concerted  in  freedom  will  generally  be  carried 
out ;  policies  dictated  by  majority  or  other  force  will  generally  fail  of  fulfil- 
ment. Of  the  former  system  the  Imperial  Conference  had  become  the 
guarantor  ;  of  the  latter,  the  "  Imperial  Cabinet  "  has  appeared  to  many  the 
sinister  herald. 

Constitutionally  false,  historically  misleading  and  politically  mischievous, 
let  the  invidious  term  lapse  with  the  war  which  occasioned  it  ;  and  let  the 
important  development  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  which  Was  temporarily 
effected  in  this  unfortunate  disguise,  become  established  and  further  advanced 
under  the  good  old  name. 

EICHARD  JEBB. 


CANADA'S  CARIBOO    AND   REINDEER   INDUSTRY. 

IT  may  not  be  long  before  the  English  housewife,  visiting  the  butcher  on  her 
morning  household  rounds,  instead  of  the  usual  demand  for  beef  or  mutton 
will  ask  for  cariboo  steaks  or  reindeer  chops.  A  new  industry  has  been  in- 
augurated in  Canada  with  the  widest  possibilities,  and  soon  the  succulent 
meats  of  the  reindeer,  the  cariboo,  and  the  musk-ox  will  be  found  on  every 
English  dinner-table.  Possibilities  from  the  development  of  this  gigantic 
new  undertaking  are  difficult  to  grasp,  so  enormous  is  the  scope.  The  vast 
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ranges  of  the  south,  long  the  haunts  of  the  huge  herds  of  beef  cattle,  are  yearly 
becoming  smaller  and  more  congested  as  incoming  homesteaders  fence  up  the 
land  for  the  growing  of  grain.  The  reindeer  and  cariboo  ranches  of  the  un- 
cultivatable  lands  in  the  North  should  furnish  an  adequate  substitute,  and 
instead  of,  or  rather  in  addition  to,  the  boatloads  of  Western  Canadian  steers, 
periodically  reaching  English  ports,  vessels  with  the  meat  products  of  the 
Canadian  Arctic  will  be  supplying  the  English  market. 

In  the  vast,  barely  explored  regions  of  Northern  Canada,  reaching  into  the 
Arctic  circle,  literally  millions  of  cariboo  and  enormous  herds  of  reindeer  are 
ranging  unmolested,  and  free  from  the  toil  of  the  hunters'  gins.  Contrary 
to  popular  conception,  this  area  experiences  a  beautiful  summer,  and  grows 
a  thick,  heavy  vegetation  which  provides  an  adequate  supply  of  nutritive 
food  to  these  animals  both  summer  and  winter.  This  area  comprises  at  least 
a  million  square  miles,  all  of  which  is  free,  open  range.  For  some  time  the 
commercial  ranching  of  these  herds  has  been  advocated  by  men  who  under- 
stood the  conditions  of  that  region  and  saw  the  stupendous  possibilities  of  a 
new  meat -producing  area.  Vilhjamur  Stefansson  especially,  the  noted  Canadian 
Arctic  explorer,  has  been  an  ardent  advocate,  and  he  at  length  succeeded  in 
getting  the  Canadian  Government  to  appoint  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
possibilities  of  undertaking  developments  along  the  lines  he  advised.  This 
commission  was  headed  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Rutherford,  and  Stefansson  was  a  member. 
Their  reports  were  most  favourable,  and  the  explorer  in  his  lectures  on  the 
Arctic  has  ceaselessly  pointed  out  the  opportunities  Canada  is  letting  slip  by. 
The  Dominion  Government,  on  the  strength  of  this  report,  has  drawn  into  con- 
ference all  manner  of  advisers  from  those  conversant  with  the  far  North — 
traders,  trappers,  and  members  of  Royal  North-West  Mounted  Police  northern 
detachments. 

Though  this  industry  is  a  new  one  for  Canada,  it  is  by  no  means  an  innova- 
tion, the  grazing  steppes  of  Siberia  and  Lapland  having  been  utilised  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  reindeer  for  many  years.  The  United  States  Government, 
too,  set  a  precedent  for  the  Dominion  ten  years  ago,  when  they  instituted  huge 
reindeer  ranches  in  Alaska.  Two  thousand  of  these  animals  were  intro- 
duced, and  in  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  that  time  they  have  increased 
to  40,000,  and  prove  a  considerable  source  of  government  revenue. 

So  enthusiastic  is  Stefansson  over  the  utilisation  of  these  productive  vasts 
he  knows  so  well,  that  he  states  he  is  through  with  Arctic  exploration,  and  wishes 
to  devote  his  life  to  placing  the  breeding  of  these  northern  animals  on  a  sound 
commercial  footing.  Recently  in  Winnipeg  he  laid  before  the  Manitoba 
premier  a  scheme  to  turn  the  uncultivated  portion  of  Northern  Manitoba, 
Ontario,  and  Quebec  into  one  vast  reindeer  farm.  This  plan  is  already  before  the 
Ontario  and  Quebec  Governments,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  practically  assured.  He  proposes  to  stock  this  enormous  area  with 
reindeer  imported  from  Norway.  This,  he  believes,  would  create  an  almost 
limitless  source  of  meat  supply  and  a  source  of  immense  profit  to  the  pro- 
vincial Governments.  There  is  no  feed  question  to  cause  trouble  and  worry 
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as  in  the  case  of  cattle,  and  it  is  possible  for  one  man  to  herd  a  thousand  of 
these  animals.  The  milk,  flesh,  and  hides  are  all  valuable— reindeer  meat, 
in  fact,  commanding  a  higher  price  than  beef— and  the  Canadian  barrens,  he 
asserts,  can  support  50,000,000  reindeer,  worth  an  untold  sum. 

In  November  1919,  following  the  passing  of  a  special  order  in  council, 
the  North  American  Eeindeer  Company,  capitalised  at  $750,000,  was  formed 
with  headquarters  at  Le  Pas,  Manitoba,  and  granted  a  concession  of  73,750 
square  miles  of  land  north  of  the  Churchill  Eiver  to  graze  cariboo  and  reindeer 
upon.  This  amounts  to  48,000,000  acres,  which  is  granted  free  from  grazing 
fees  in  view  of  the  somewhat  experimental  nature  of  the  company's  enterprise. 
The  cariboo  herds  will  be  gathered  in  the  spring,  and  a  commencement  made 
to  stock  the  land  with  reindeer.  The  contract  with  the  Government  calls 
for  the  stocking  of  a  herd  of  at  least  1,500  reindeer  upon  the  land  before  May  1, 
1921,  and  all  these  animals  must  be  branded,  and  adequate  precautions  taken 
by  the  management  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease  among  the  herds. 
After  five  years  the  company  must  furnish  five  per  cent,  of  its  herd  to  the 
Government  at  a  price  of  not  more  than  $50  per  head.  The  contract  also 
provides  that  the  company  should  furnish  three  hundred  head  of  reindeer  to 
Dr.  W.  G.  Walton,  an  Anglican  missionary,  who  for  over  twenty-five  years 
has  maintained  a  mission  on  the  east  coast  of  Hudson's  Bay.  This  is  in 
consequence  of  the  missionary's  plea  on  behalf  of  his  Esquimaux  and  Indians, 
who  have  suffered  from  the  extensive  migration  of  the  reindeer,  due  to 
devastating  forest  fires  hi  that  region. 

With  the  various  Governments  interested  and  private  enterprise  already 
undertaking  developments,  the  new  meat -producing  industry  can  be  considered 
well  established,  and  the  highly  nutritious  and  palatable  meats  of  the  cariboo 
and  reindeer,  which  have  for  so  long  been  practically  limited  to  the  camp-fire 
meals  of  hunters,  trappers,  and  prospectors,  will  soon  be  within  the  reach  of 
the  dining-tables  of  the  world.  Added  to  her  already  magnificent  resources 
and  vast  possibilities  of  revenue,  Canada  has  brought  into  being  a  new  industry 
to  maintain  the  premier  place  as  the  ranch  of  the  globe. 

E.  L.  CHICANOT. 

THE    ORGANISATION    OF   MIGRATION    AND    SETTLEMENT 
WITHIN   THE    EMPIRE.* 

BY    CHRISTOPHER    TURNOR. 

THE  Organisation  of  Migration  and  Settlement  witliin  the  Empire  is  one  of  the  very 
biggest  problems  with  which  we  are  faced,  and  yet  it  is  perhaps  the  problem  that 
is  receiving  least  care  and  consideration  either  from  the  public  or  the  different 
Governments  of  the  Empire.  If  it  does  not  receive  due  consideration  I  submit  that 
vital  assets  of  the  Empire — the  land  and  the  people — will  not  be  developed  as  fully 
as  they  could  and  should  be  developed .  It  is  a  question  not  only  for  the  Government 

*  Abstract  of  a  Paper  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  held  at  Central  Hall, 
Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  April  13,  1920,  Sir  H.  Rider  Haggard,  K.B.E.,  in  the  chair. 
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but  for  the  people,  for  unless  the  people  are  interested  you  cannot  expect  any  definite 
action.  For  while,  owing  to  the  vastness  of  the  problem,  official  action  will  always 
have  a  dominant  influence,  I  want  to  see  every  use  made  of  voluntary  effort.  The 
chief  function  on  the  official  side  will  be  to  co-ordinate  private  effort  which  alone  can 
bring  into  the  work  the  human  touch  and  that  human  element  which  it  is  so  difficult 
for  any  official  body  to  introduce.  There  are  here  and  there  bodies  of  individuals 
who  are  interesting  themselves  usefully  in  this  matter.  Unfortunately,  however, 
there  are  other  groups  of  private  individuals  which  cannot  be  described  as  sound. 
Now  the  problem  is  of  supreme  importance  for  these  reasons  : — 

Firstly,  because  our  white  population  is  small  in  comparison  to  the  vast  land  area 
of  the  Empire,  therefore,  we  must  see  that  as  far  as  possible  all  who  leave  the  United 
Kingdom  settle  within  the  Empire  :  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  citizens. 

Secondly,  because  the  land  of  the  Empire — its  greatest  material  asset — is  still  in 
such  an  under-developed  state  that  we  shall  lose  our  moral  right  to  these  great  areas 
unless  we  can  develop  them  more  systematically  and  rapidly  than  in  the  past. 

Thirdly,  because  we  must  produce  a  much  greater  amount  of  food  within  the 
Empire  if  its  citizens  are  to  have  an  abundant  supply  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  fact  that  with  all  our  vast  territories  the  Empire  has  not,  up  to  the  present, 
been  self-supporting  in  the  essentials  of  life  constitutes  the  strongest  indictment  of 
our  Imperial  (and  National)  land  policy. 

Fourthly,  because  we  must  be,  in  the  main,  a  self-supporting  Empire  if  we  are  to 
readjust  the  adverse  international  exchange. 

Fifthly,  because  we  must  produce  the  maximum  amount  of  new  wealth  from  the 
land  if  we  are  to  recuperate  rapidly  from  the  effects  of  the  war. 

Sixthly,  because  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  physical  standard  of  our  race,  a  sufficient 
proportion  must  be  born  and  brought  up  in  the  country. 

If  we  are  to  develop  our  land  resources  and  produce  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  new  wealth,  we  must  have  a  much  larger  proportion  of  our  people  living  on  the 
land  and  cultivating  it.  In  France,  the  agricultural  population  is  over  eighteen 
millions,  while  in  our  whole  Empire  we  have  an  agricultural  population  of  white  race 
of  only  thirteen  and  a  half  millions. 

It  is  clear  therefore  that  the  first  aim  of  the  Imperial  and  Overseas  Governments 
must  be  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  agricultural  population.  For  the 
last  seventy  or  eighty  years  there  has  been  practically  no  organised  migration,  and 
millions  of  valuable  citizens  have  been  lost  to  the  Empire  !  I  am  not  advocating  the 
forcing  of  people  from  the  United  Kingdom.  As  regards  the  men  who  fought  for  us  and 
to  whom  we  are  pledged  that  they  shall  receive  land  on  which  to  live,  I  say  that  that 
pledge  must  be  redeemed  in  regard  to  settlement  at  home.  Even  if  under  present 
conditions  we  cannot  place  them  on  land  on  strictly  economic  terms,  still  we  must 
redeem  the  pledge.  If  there  is  loss  the  Government  must  regard  this  loss  as  a  war 
bonus  to  the  men.  We  must  see  that  we  offer  to  our  men  financial  conditions  quite 
equal  to  those  offered  by  our  Overseas  Dominions.  So  far  as  I  understand,  the  present 
conditions  are  not  equal  to  those  offered  by  our  Overseas  Dominions . 
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Until  recently,  as  I  have  said,  there  was  little  organised  settlement,  so  very  large 
numbers  of  those  who  went  on  to  the  land  failed.  In  our  present  crisis,  not  only 
do  we  want  thousands  of  new  settlers,  but  we  must  have  successful  settlers,  who 
shall  become  producers  of  food,  with  the  least  possible  delay.  With  haphazard  and 
unguided  settlement  the  percentage  of  failure  is  high  ;  under  highly  organised  settle- 
ment the  percentage  of  failure  can  be  (and  actually  has  been)  reduced  to  a  negligible 
quantity.  To  secure  the  needed  organisation  the  Imperial  Government  must  take 
the  initiative  in  creating  an  Imperial  policy.  And  the  first  step  should  be  the  creation 
of  an  Imperial  Migration  and  Settlement  Authority  with  the  powers  necessary  for 
dealing  with  the  Overseas  Governments,  the  shipping  companies,  and  the  great  number 
of  private  concerns  now  handling  migration.  These  must  all  be  brought  into  line 
with  the  common  policy  and  their  work  supplemented,  if,  indeed,  not  finally  supplanted 
by  the  Imperial  Migration  Authority.  In  regard  to  guiding  the  flow  of  emigration 
no  undue  influence  should  be  exercised.  A  great  many  of  our  people,  however,  as 
experience  shows,  have  no  very  definite  wish  to  go  to  one  part  of  the  Empire 
rather  than  to  another.  That  brings  me  to  the  two  main  principles  upon  which 
this  new  policy  should  rest — principles  which  have  not  been  considered  or  acted 
upon  in  the  past. 

Firstly,  migration  should  be  guided  in  the  first  instance  to  that  part  of  the  Empire 
where,  from  the  strategic  point  of  view,  population  is  most  wanted. 

Secondly,  migrants  should  be  settled  in  districts  where,  under  properly  organised 
conditions,  they  will  become  successful  producers  of  food  in  the  shortest  possible 
time. 

Areas  of  less  importance  and  suitability  should  be  left,  for  the  present.  For 
example,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  British  Columbia,  its  western  gateway,  is  the 
province  which,  from  the  strategic  point  of  view,  demands  most  rapid  settlement. 
It  also  yields  place  to  no  other  Province  in  the  opportunities  it  could  offer  to  the 
settler  ;  this  is  the  settler's  point  of  view.  Taking  a  larger  survey,  a  short  study  of 
the  situation  points  to  the  vast  continent  of  Australia  as  the  part  of  the  Empire,  above 
all  other,  strategically  requiring  population.  And  the  irrigated  lands  and  rain-belt 
lands  of  Australia  offer  advantages  to  the  small  settler  that  cannot  be  surpassed. 

As  the  result  of  my  tour  through  the  different  Dominions — I  did  not  get  to  South 
Africa — I  am  of  opinion  that  those  parts  calling  out  for  population  from  the  strategic 
point  of  view  are  also  parts  in  which  the  success  of  the  settler  can  be  most  easily 
assured.  But  how  can  population  be  guided  aright  and  migrants  settled  aright 
unless  there  is  an  Imperial  policy  and  an  Authority  with  adequate  powers  ?  It  is 
not,  as  I  have  said,  a  question  of  urging  population  to  leave  the  United  Kingdom.  If 
we  do  not  fully  organise  and  guide  the  migration  which  is  bound  to  take  place,  it 
will  not  be  migration  within  the  Empire  but  emigration  to  foreign  countries.  Another 
reason  for  the  creation  of  an  Imperial  Authority  is  that  the  whole  process  of  organised 
settlement  is  a  new  one  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Now,  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  organised  and  scientific  settlement 
are  the  same,  no  matter  in-  what  part  of  the  world  the  settlement  takes  place  ;  and 
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the  penalty  for  ignoring  any  of  these  principles  is  an  avoidable  degree  of  failure  in 
settlement.  That  is  why  a  central  and  Imperial  Authority  is  necessary.  Without  it, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  secure  the  creation  of  the  right  conditions  in  every  case,  and 
if  the  conditions  are  not  right,  or  only  partially  right,  there  will  be  failure  that  could 
have  been  avoided.  Surely  it  is  our  duty  to  see  to  it  that  the  men  who  have  fought 
for  the  Empire  are  placed  upon  the  land  under  the  best  possible  conditions  ?  The 
principles  referred  to  are  : — 

(1)  That  settlers  shall  be  placed  upon  the  land  in  groups  or  communities,  rather 
than  as  isolated  units.     Experience  has  proved  that  less  than  200  in  a  group  is  not 
fully  economic. 

(2)  That  settlers  should  own  their  farms  rather  than  rent  them. 

(3)  That  adequate  access  to  capital  should  be  provided. 

(4)  That  expert  guidance  and  supervision  should  be  provided  from  the  outset. 

(5)  That  co-operative  buying  and  selling  should  be  developed  from  the  beginning. 

(6)  That  organised  transport  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  community. 

(7)  That  the  community  spirit  should  be  encouraged  so  that  the  settlers  can  build 
up  for  themselves  a  strong  community  life. 

The  State  of  California  approaches  the  problem  of  settlement  in  an  admirable 
spirit,  and  the  report  of  Dr.  Elwood  Mead,  the  State  Director  of  Settlement,  gives 
what  the  objective  in  settlement  should  be  so  concisely  that  the  opening  paragraph  may 
be  quoted  here  :  "  The  Californian  Land  Settlement  Act  provides  for  a  demonstration 
in  planned  rural  development.  Instead  of  leaving  things  to  happen,  and  then  correct- 
ing conditions  when  they  happen  badly,  this  State  seeks  through  this  Act  to  create 
organised  rural  neighbourhoods  in  accordance  with  carefully  thought-out  plans." 
The  group  settlements  created  during  the  past  few  years  in  that  State  are  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive ;  a  careful  study  of  the  experience  in  scientific  settlement 
in  other  countries  has  been  made  and  every  helpful  feature  adopted.  Australia, 
more  than  any  other  Dominion,  has  adopted  the  system  of  organised  group  settle- 
ment, and  in  nearly  every  State  there  are  interesting  closer  settlements — chiefly 
on  irrigated  laud  with  fruit-growing  as  the  mainstay  ;  but  the  system  needs  develop- 
ing and  should  be  applied  to  all  branches  of  agriculture  which  are  suited  to  the  small 
farmer.  It  is  not  for  a  moment  suggested  that  the  Imperial  Government  should 
interfere  in  the  administration  of  oversea  settlement,  but  it  is  its  duty  to  initiate  a 
big  and  sound  policy  and  to  assist  its  development  in  every  way. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  we  need  a  Central  Emigration  Authority,  strong  enough  on 
the  one  hand  to  command  the  respect  of  the  Overseas  Governments,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  Authority  which  can  deal  with  shipping  interests  in  this  country  and 
bring  them  into  line,  and  which  also  will  be  able  to  co-ordinate  and  bring  into  line 
all  the  thousand  and  one  associations  and  bodies  which  are  dealing  with  emigration 
at  the  present  time.  It  must  all  through  be  a  question  of  organising  and  co-ordina- 
ting. It  will  not  mean  undue  interference  with  the  Governments  Overseas.  The 
administration  of  settlement  Overseas  must  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Overseas 
Governments,  but  I  think  it  is  open  to  us  as  senior  partner  to  discuss  general  principles, 
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and  come  to  an  understanding  on  what  lines  this  policy  shall  be  carried  out.  Unless 
we  have  a  central  Imperial  Authority  capable  of  doing  that  the  policy  of  "  drift " 
will  continue.  It  will,  of  course,  mean  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money, 
or  rather,  as  I  should  put  it,  the  remunerative  investment  of  public  money.  It  will 
be  invested  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  wealth — wealth  in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  term.  I  am  told  we  are  in  a  straitened  position  financially.  My  reply  is  that 
we  must  spend  money  in  organising  the  producers  of  wealth  ;  we  are  spending  vast 
sums  upon  the  organisation  of  material  wealth,  but  the  producer  is  ten  thousand 
times  more  important.  Every  potential  producer  of  wealth  must  be  placed  where 
he  can  most  effectively  and  rapidly  become  an  actual  producer  of  wealth. 

The  whole  future  development  of  this  Empire  depends  upon  the  right  handling 
of  this  problem.  I  should  add  that  in  countries  like  Australia  I  would  not  rule  out 
the  settlement  of  our  Allies  in  parts  of  the  country  which  perhaps  are  not  suited  to 
an  English  population.  I  am  thinking  rather  of  the  northern  parts.  The  Italians 
are  splendid  workers,  and  in  many  parts  of  Canada  encouragement  of  the  settlement 
of  Scandinavians  would  be  all  to  the  good.  But  we  must  ever  keep  in  mind  the 
necessity  of  saving  every  single  British  individual  for  the  Empire,  and  we  must  have 
enough  of  our  own  people  in  these  great  empty  spaces  Overseas  to  leaven  the  whole. 

In  introducing  Mr.  Tumor  the  CHAIRMAN  (Sir  H.  Rider  Haggard)  said :  I  was 
asked  to  take  the  chair  to-night  as  a  "  pioneer  "  of  this  movement.  It  is  true  to  a  certain 
extent  I  was  a  pioneer.  It  occurred  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  now  some  years 
ago,  to  appoint  a  committee  to  study  this  question  of  Empire  Land  Settlement.  On 
that  committee  I  served,  and  I  saw,  as  others  saw,  that  if  any  move  was  to  be 
made,  if  anything  definite  was  to  be  accomplished,  something  active  and  personal 
must  be  done,  and  I  think  it  was  I  who  had  the  honour  of  suggesting  that  a  delegate 
should  go  round  the  Empire  and  get  in  touch  with  the  Dominion  Governments.  In 
the  end  I  was  chosen  for  that  purpose.  We  tried  to  get  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Colonial  Office,  which  I  think  was  then  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  but  we  were  unsuccessful.  So  we  raised  money  ourselves,  and  I  went.  The 
journey  round  the  world  was  undertaken  in  the  middle  of  the  war  and  therefore  not 
under  particularly  agreeable  circumstances,  and  I  was  glad  when  I  found  myself  back 
again  and  alive.  At  that  time  this  idea  of  organised  settlement  by  inter-Empire  agree- 
ment had  not  occurred,  I  think,  to  many  in  the  Dominions,  and  when  I  began,  especially 
in  Australia,  I  found  a  certain  amount,  I  won't  say  of  hostility,  but  at  any  rate  of 
indifference.  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  say  that  when  I  left  that  indifference  had 
been  turned  into  the  most  cordial  support.  So  it  was  indeed  throughout  the  Empire. 
I  interviewed  at  least  a  score  of  Governments  and  from  every  one  of  those  Govern- 
ments as  the  emissary  and  on  behalf  of  the  Institute  I  received  the  most  generous 
promises  of  support.  In  the  past,  as  you  know,  emigration  has  been  a  most  haphazard 
affair.  Anybody  who  wanted  to  drift  out  of  this  country  just  drifted  out  according 
to  chance,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
of  our  best  blood  drifted  out  of  the  Empire  altogether.  That  was  a  very  wrong  thing. 
I  think  Anglo-Saxon  blood  is  something  so  precious  that  every  drop  of  it  should  be 
preserved  within  the  Empire.  If  that  had  been  done  in  the  past  we  should  be  a 
stronger  Empire  to-day.  And  I  will  go  further  and  say  that  our  only  hope  of  saving 
this  great  Empire  for  the  Crown  and  for  Western  civilisation  in  future  is  by  preserving 
all,  or  as  much  as  possible,  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  blood  within  its  borders.  Indeed  the 
time  has  come  when  we  ought  seriously  to  consider  what  has  been  rather  an  unpopular 
business — the  redistribution  of  our  Empire  population.  Within  the  next  few  years 
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there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  emigration.  I  beg  you  to  use  all  your  influence 
to  see  that  that  stream  is  directed  to  lands  where  the  British  flag  flies.  I  brought 
home  great  offers  from  the  various  Dominions.  They  were  not  all  taken  advantage 
of.  The  Government  set  up  a  committee  it  is  true,  and  introduced  a  Bill  into  Parlia- 
ment which  was  afterwards  dropped.  But  time  went  on  and  as  Governments  change 
very  quickly  in  the  Dominions  these  offers,  I  am  afraid,  have  for  the  most  part  lapsed. 
But  I  will  say  this — that  the  Colonial  Institute  and  I  did  succeed  in  creating  a  certain 
favourable  atmosphere  as  to  this  matter  of  Imperial  Land  Settlement.  Mr.  Tumor,  who 
has  followed  on  my  footsteps,  has,  I  am  certain,  succeeded  in  preventing  that  genial 
atmosphere  from  evaporating  into  nothingness.  There  is  a  great  opportunity  to  act 
now,  in  conjunction  with  the  Dominions,  to  make  sure  that  every  fit  and  proper 
person  who  leaves  these  shores  will  receive  a  welcome  in  one  or  other  of  those 
Dominions  and  have  a  chance  of  making  good  for  himself  and  his  family,  thus  at  the 
same  time  strengthening  the  land  to  which  he  goes  and  the  country  which  he  leaves. 
We  have  only  to  look  things  in  the  face,  which  is  what  English  people  are  rather  in 
the  habit  of  neglecting  to  do.  We  have  only  to  look  at  Australasia,  for  instance, 
that  vast  territory  held  by  some  six  or  seven  millions  of  inhabitants,  less  than  the  popu- 
lation of  London.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world — a  country  which 
with  proper  development  would  accommodate  between  sixty  and  a  hundred  million  people. 
And  we  have  only  to  consider  what  a  temptation  such  a  territory  offers  to  more 
crowded  parts  of  the  earth,  especially  the  Eastern  parts,  who  know  not  where  to  turn 
for  an  acre  of  land  or  a  loaf  of  bread.  Let  us  reflect  that  after  all  the  League  of 
Nations  has  not  yet  established  Universal  Peace.  Let  us  remember  that,  as  in  the 
past,  troubles  may  arise  in  a  world  of  troubles,  and  that  the  fate  of  Australia  might 
one  day  be  at  stake  unless  Australia  has  a  sufficient  population,  and,  remembering 
that,  let  us  do  our  best  to  help  her  to  get  it.  Turn  to  South  Africa — there  the  very 
name  of  British  immigration  is  unpopular  with  a  large  section  of  the  inhabitants.  But 
much  can  be  done  privately  and,  as  an  old  South  African,  I  say  that  if  something  is 
not  done — if  efforts,  successful  efforts,  are  not  made  to  populate  that  land,  or  rather 
to  increase  its  English  population,  the  gravest  troubles  may  arise — troubles  upon  which 
it  is  not  now  my  object  to  dwell,  but  troubles  which  are  very  obvious  to  all  of  you 
who  have  studied  Imperial  affairs. 

The  Hon.  Sir  ARTHTTB  STANLEY,  K.C.M.G.,  spoke  of  the  great  pleasure  with  which 
as  Governor  of  Victoria  he  received  Sir  Rider  Haggard  some  three  or  four  years 
ago  on  his  important  tour,  and  felt  that  any  assistance  he  was  able  to  render  him 
had  been  well  repaid.  He  regretted  that  when  Mr.  Tumor  visited  Victoria  he  was  no 
longer  there  to  receive  him  and  to  show  him  the  great  wealth  and  potentialities  of 
that  part  of  Australia,  but  he  was  confident  that  the  visit  of  men  who  held  so  high 
a  name  in  agriculture  and  in  the  public  life  of  this  country  would  at  all  times  be 
welcomed  by  those  conducting  the  affairs  of  Australia.  Speaking  of  his  own  impressions 
during  the  six  years'  residence  in  Victoria,  he  said  that  of  course  in  the  vast 
tracts  so  thinly  populated  behind  the  great  towns  the  men  and  women  had  a  somewhat 
different  outlook,  socially  and  politically,  from  those  who  inhabited  the  great  cities. 
He  was  afraid  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  masses  in  Melbourne  considered 
that  the  city  was  overstocked  and  did  not  like  unlimited,  uncontrolled,  unfettered 
emigration  into  the  already  somewhat  congested  labour  market.  But  if  one  was  to 
form  his  opinions  solely  from  what  was  to  be  learnt  in  the  vast  centres  of  population 
he  would  have  a  somewhat  distorted  view.  Some  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  Melbourne 
was  a  population  who  would  receive  the  new  comer  with  open  arms.  His  experience 
of  Australia  amply  confirmed  all  the  desiderata  which  the  lecturer  had  laid  down.  As 
regarded  public  and  private  settlement  he  thought  much  was  to  be  said  for  both 
systems  and  there  was  room  for  both.  He  still  felt  himself  something  of  an  Australian 
and  should  always  be  proud  to  have  been  associated  with  people  who  had  shown  such 
vigour,  remarkable  both  in  peace  and  war. 
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Lieut. -Colonel  Sir  A.  WEIGALL,  K.C.M.G.,  the  new  Governor  of  South  Australia,  said 
he  could  add  only  a  few  reflections  on  the  question  Mr.  Tumor  had  so  eloquently  put 
before  the  meeting.  He  could  express  no  considered  views,  in  fact  he  was  too  old 
a  political  hand  to  make  assertions  without  sufficient  local  knowledge,  but  he  might 
say  that  both  Sir  Rider  Haggard  and  Mr.  Turner  in  their  spheres  and  also  Sir  Arthur 
Stanley  had  in  his  opinion  rendered  great  services  to  the  Empire.  I  am  about  to 
occupy  a  position  (he  said)  which  I  never  anticipated  in  the  least ;  my  whole  life  has 
been  occupied  with  simple  agricultural  affairs  in  my  own  part  of  the  country  and 
with  agricultural  and  national  affairs  in  the  great  Council  of  the  Nation.  Until  His 
Majesty  and  the  Government  saw  fit  to  make  me  the  present  offer  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  devoting  myself  to  Dominion  affairs,  but  by  the  kindness  of  my  friends  in  the 
Colonial  Office  and  in  particular  of  the  Agents-General,  much  valuable  information 
has  been  imparted  to  me,  and  what  strikes  me  most  of  all  is  the  amount  of 
things  the  Dominions  know  about  us  and  how  little  we  know  about  them.  If  I 
can  do  anything  to  get  men  of  capacity  and  influence  and  experience,  such  as  the 
gentlemen  who  have  addressed  us,  to  go  and  study  on  the  spot  what  the  Dominions 
are  in  this  great  Imperial  family,  I  shall  be  only  too  happy  and  proud.  In  regard 
to  the  lecture  I  agree  that  community  of  interest  in  agricultural  affairs  is  far  more 
efficacious  than  individual  effort,  though  at  the  same  time  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
in  Lincolnshire,  for  instance,  our  success  of  stock  breeders  has  been  largely  due  to 
individual  enterprise.  In  Australia  to-day  they  are  far  ahead  of  us  in  regard  to  co- 
operative effort.  I  hope  that  there  is  not  that  wide  .gap  between  official  enterprise 
and  individual  enterprise  that  there  is  at  home.  I  am  happy  to  think  that  in  this 
country  we  are  realising  the  value  of  co-operation.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  world 
— a  world  shattered  as  this  has  been  by  the  experience  of  the  last  five  years — was 
there  greater  need  for  harnessing  to  our  aid  what  nature  can  do  for  us.  If  that  is 
so,  the  only  way  we  can  relieve  ourselves  from  our  difficulties  is  to  ensure  that  in 
every  corner  of  this  great  Empire  we  make  the  best  of  every  good  thing  that  Providence 
has  given  to  us,  and  I  know  of  no  way  by  which  agricultural  production  can  be  more 
increased  than  on  the  lines  so  eloquently  put  before  us  by  Mr.  Turner. 

The  Hon.  EDWARD  LUCAS  in  the  course  of  some  very  laudatory  remarks  on  the 
address  remarked  that  in  his  opinion  Australia  had  distinctly  benefited  by  the  fact 
that  men  from  home  of  probity,  ability  and  experience  had  been  appointed  as  Governors, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  method  hitherto  pursued  in  that  matter  would  continue. 

The  Hon.  J.  D.  CONNOLLY,  Agent-General  for  Western  Australia,  considered  that 
there  was  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  emigration  and  Overseas  settlement. 
The  emigration  that  we  wanted  was  emigration  within  the  Empire.  In  Western 
Australia  they  decided  to  go  in  for  an  all-British  emigration  policy,  with  the  result 
that  they  had  not  had  the  foreign  element,  and  with  the  result  also  in  the  matter  of 
recruiting  that  they  put  up  a  better  percentage  by  voluntary  means,  or  as  good  a 
percentage,  as  England  did  under  conscription.  He  claimed  that  a  certain  amount  of 
credit  for  that  result  was  due  to  the  emigration  policy. 

Mr.  R.  V.  BILLIS  gave  some  account  of  the  work  of  the  Australia  Farms  Limited. 
He  mentioned  that  they  had  been  able  to  provide  a  sufficiently  attractive  outlook  to 
keep  the  men  to  the  life,  and  that  another  principle  was  that  the  Company  should 
exercise  supervision  over  their  work  during  the  first  three  or  four  years.  He  thought 
that  any  Imperial  scheme  ought  to  combine  the  best  elements  of  both  private  and 
public  enterprise. 

Sir  HENRY  REW  thanked  Mr.  Turner  for  having  in  so  illuminating  a  way  put  before 
the  public  one  of  the  most  important  questions  they  had  to  face.  Having  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  British  agriculture  himself,  he  could  not  help  regarding  organised 
emigration  with  somewhat  mixed  feelings.  The  fundamental  facts  we  had  to  face 
were  that  this  old  country  could  never  be  self-supporting  and  that  the  British  Empire 
might  perfectly  easily  be  made  to  be  self-supporting. 
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Major  A.  H.  HORSFALL  and  Major  POUNDS  continued  the  discussion,  and  the  Hon. 
G.  JENKINS  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lecturer. 

Mr.  TURNOR  briefly  replied  and  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 

In  responding,  the  CHAIRMAN  said:  I  think  we  have  had  a  very  interesting  dis- 
cussion. Mr.  Turnor  and  Sir  Henry  Rew  both  commented  on  the  overcrowding  in  the 
cities.  My  experience  is  that  that  phenomenon  is  just  as  bad  hi  every  part  of  the 
Empire  as  at  home.  It  is  a  most  evil  feature  in  Imperial  life  and  at  present  I  can 
see  no  exact  remedy.  The  fact  is  that  this  movement  urban-wise  has  its  roots  in 
human  nature  and  largely  in  family  human  nature.  After  this  awful  war  what  we. 
want  is  more  food  grown,  and  therefore  the  interest  of  all  concerned  in  the  matter  of 
the  distribution  of  population  should  be  directed  to  getting  people  on  the  land  and 
keeping  them  there  when  you  have  got  them.  I  will  go  further  and  make  a  bold 
prophecy.  One  of  the  great  problems  of  the  future  will  be  the  procuring  of  an  adequate 
population  on  the  land  not  only  of  England  but  of  all  the  vast  Dominions  of  the 
Crown.  It  is  absolutely  important  therefore  we  should  produce  all  the  food  we  can 
in  this  country  and  also  in  the  Overseas  Dominions,  and  that  we  should  get  that  food 
here  as  best  we  can,  and  to  do  that  we  must  get  the  people  on  the  land  and  make 
it  attractive  enough  to  keep  them  there. 


THE   MANSION   HOUSE   MEETING. 

THE  Lord  Mayor  of  London  presided  at  a  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House  on  April  16, 
called  to  promote  the  cause  of  United  Empire  and  the  work  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  in  relation  thereto.  There  was  a  large  attendance,  and  among  those  present 
on  the  platform  were  Viscount  Milner,  Sir  George  Perley,  Sir  Thomas  Mackenzie,  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Andrew  Fisher,  Sir  George  Parkin,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred 
Dutton,  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards,  Alderman  Sir  G.  Wyatt 
Truscott,  General  Sir  Edward  Hutton,  Sir  Charles  C.  MeLeod,  Sir  Walter  Egerton,  Sir 
Charles  Hanson,  Colonel  Wishart,  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  Sir  Robert  Hadfield,  Mr.  R. 
Littlejohn,  Sir  Charles  C.  Wakefield,  Colonel  Sir  Thomas  B.  Robinson,  Sir  John  Cockburn, 
Mr.  Ernest  Noel,  Sir  George  Le  Hunte,  Sir  Harry  Brittain,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lennard,  Colonel 
A.  Weston  Jarvis,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  Mr.  R.  D.  Douglas  McLean,  Sir  Harry  and 
Lady  Wilson. 

THE  LORD  MAYOR  :  This  meeting  has  been  called  to  promote  the  unity  of  the  Empire — 
a  cause  dear  to  the  heart  of  all  British  citizens  and  especially  dear  to  the  heart  of  all 
citizens  of  London.  In  this  cause  the  war  was  fought  and  won,  and  we  are  now 
concerned  to  win  peace  in  the  fullest  manner  and  amidst  all  the  elements  of  discord 
at  present  loose  in  the  world  to  prove  again  the  historical  saying  that  "  Britain  saved 
the  world  by  her  example  " — the  example  of  United  Empire.  The  particular  association 
on  whose  behalf  this  meeting  is  being  held  is  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  whose  motto 
is  "  United  Empire."  Some  account  of  its  work  will  be  given  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council,  after  which  we  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  speeches  from 
distinguished  statesmen  and  representatives  of  the  self-governing  Dominions,  all  in 
support  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  great  cause  for  which  the  Institute  stands,  namely 
"  United  Empire." 

Sir  CHARLES  LUCAS,  K.C.B,  K.C.M.G. :  The  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  are 
very  grateful  for  this  opportunity  of  bringing  their  cause  before  what  is  the  highest  Court 
for  Appeals  such  as  ours  in  the  British  Empire.  In  truth  our  plea  is  no  common  plea. 
We  are  not  here  in  any  sense  to  sue  in  forma  pauperis  but  rather  to  peg  out  what  we 
consider  to  be  our  rightful  claims  on  London.  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute  is  the  oldest  of 
all  the  associations  in  this  country  connected  with  the  whole  Empire.  It  was  born  in  1868, 
the  year  after  the  birth  of  the  first  self-governing  Dominion,  the  great  Dominion  of 
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Canada,  whose  representative  is  on  this  platform.  H.M.  the  King  is  our  Patron.  As 
Prince  of  Wales  he  was  our  President,  as  was  his  father  before  him.  Our  present 
President  is  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  who  graciously  consented  to  take  the 
post  for  the  second  time  on  the  death  of  Lord  Grey.  Lord  Grey — a  freeman  of  the  City  of 
London — more  than  any  one  man  inspired  our  present  effort  and  drew  the  ground  plan  for 
the  future  which  we  have  in  hand.  His  outlook,  which  is  ours  also,  was  a  vastly 
increased  membership,  commensurate  with  the  growth  of  the  Empire  and  of  democracy 
within  the  Empire.  "United  Empire," , which  is  our  motto,  was  his  watchword.  But 
he  looked  on  it  only  from  the  noblest  point  of  view.  No  thought  of  arrogance  or 
domination  entered  into  his  mind.  He  looked  on  it,  in  his  words,  as  "  a  power  for 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind."  We  started  with  only  200  members ;  we  have 
now  close  on  15,000.  From  puny  infancy  the  Institute  has  grown  to  lusty  manhood, 
and  is  steadily  growing  year  after  year.  We  have  penetrated  into  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  has  been  effective  though  peaceful  penetration,  and  our  activities  are 
manifold  as  is  shown  by  our  many  Committees.  We  cater  for  all — for  the  scholar 
as  for  the  merchant,  for  the  man  of  thought  as  for  the  man  of  action,  and  we  have  a 
library  as  unique  in  the  value  of  its  books  as  it  is  in  the  inadequacy  of  their  surroundings. 
But  our  home  support  is  not  commensurate  with  the  support  from  Overseas,  from  which 
we  draw  two-thirds  of  our  members,  and  though  we  have  Branches  in  various  cities 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  first  of  which  was  Bristol,  whose  generous  founder,  Mr. 
Lennard,  is  on  the  platform,  we  are  at  present,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Empire 
in  London,  sadly  under-represented  and  under-representation  lends  itself  to  mis-repre- 
sentation. Yet,  of  all  the  great  centres  on  the  earth's  surface  London  is  pre-eminently 
an  Imperial  city,  and  never  did  it  wear  its  Imperial  dress  more  becomingly  or  with 
more  effect  than  in  the  years  of  the  war.  One  great  company  after  another  opened 
its  hall  to~  the  wounded  Overseas  soldiers  whom  we  of  the  Institute  were  privileged 
to  gather  together  and  to  bring  to  the  hospitable  halls  of  the  city.  All  these  men 
and  thousands  of  others  will  want  to  revisit  us.  They  have  felt  the  lure  of  the  old 
country  and  the  old  city  and  to  minister  to  this  homing  instinct  is  our  lifelong  work, 
for  it  means  United  Empire. 

Our  object  to-day  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  recruit  more  members  in  the  Metropolitan 
area.  The  human  tie  is  by  far  the  strongest  bond  of  Empire — stronger  by  far  than 
any  constitution  which  the  wit  of  man  could  devise,  and  as  the  central  human  association 
for  United  Empire  we  claim  the  fullest  support  in  this  the  great  human  centre  of 
the  Empire.  In  the  second  place  we  would  advertise  and  ask  support  for  the  new  home 
which  we  have  in  hand.  Like  the  British  race  we  have  outgrown  our  old  home. 
Like  the  British  Empire  we  are  enlarging  our  borders.  But  we  do  not  mean  to 
emigrate,  we  propose  on  our  present  site  to  rear  a  more  spacious,  a  worthier,  a  statelier 
building — a  building  which  will  proclaim  its  mission  outside  and  practise  it  within. 
We  want  this  building  for  two  reasons.  We  want  to  welcome  the  growing  number 
of  visitors  from  Overseas,  not  at  entertainments  in  hired  halls,  not  interviewing  them 
round  dark  corners  in  the  present  congested  building,  but  to  welcome  them  in  a  house 
which  is  obviously  a  home,  with  room  for  all  and  equipped  with  ample  facilities  both 
for  serious  and  for  lighter  moments.  We  want,  further,  to  try  to  gather  together  in 
one  central  meeting-place  all  the  various  agencies  that  are  working  for  the  same 
object — United  Empire — working  on  the  same  lines  but  holding  aloof  at  present  from 
one  another.  We  believe  in — we  are  not  afraid  of — coalition,  either  the  word  or  the 
thing.  We  believe  that  United  Empire  requires  united  effort  and  we  would  substitute 
fusion  for  constant  overlapping  and  purposeless  competition.  We  would  like  the 
different  parts  of  this  new  building  to  be  subscribed  for  and  to  bear  the  names  of 
the  different  parts  and  provinces  of  the  Empire.  We  would  like  the  building  to  tell 
the  story — the  supremely  great  story  of  a  Commonwealth  manifold  and  yet  one.  We 
would  like  to  see  the  building  embody  the  world's  greatest  effort  in  co-operation  and 
we  would  dearly  love  to  see  some  room  or  section — some  central  room  or  section — of 
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the  building  associated  to  all  time  with  the  City  of  London.  With  the  support  which 
we  shall  now  receive  from  distinguished  speakers,  I  have  a  confident  hope  that  this 
meeting  will  be  rich  and  fruitful  in  result. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  VISCOUNT  MILNER,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.  (Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies) :  I  have  to  move  "  That  every  support  should  be  given  by  London  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  Empire  to  the  expansion  of  the  work  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
in  promoting  the  unity  of  the  Empire." 

But  for  the  present  purpose  I  should  hardly  have  felt  justified  in  coming  here  this 
afternoon.  It  is  about  fifteen  months  now  since  I  have  been  privileged  as  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  preside  over  a  department,  the  duties  of  which  are  more 
manifold  and  more  onerous  than  any  which  can  be  adequately  supervised  by  a  single 
man.  Nevertheless,  during  the  first  six  months  of  my  tenure  of  office  I  had  to  be 
constantly  running  backwards  and  forwards  between  London  and  Paris  in  connection 
with  the  peace  negotiations,  especially  as  they  affected  the  Overseas  possessions  of  the 
Crown.  And  recently  again  I  have  been  absent  from  this  country  and  from  my 
office  for  about  four  months  on  another  piece  of  public  business,  certainly  important 
but  having  no  very  direct  connection  with  my  regular  official  duties.  Now  that  I 
am  back  again  I  feel  that  I  owe  it  to  the  Colonial  Office,  not  to  say  the  Empire, 
to  stick  pretty  closely  to  my  proper  work.  But  this  is  no  ordinary  occasion,  nor  is 
the  Appeal  which  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  is  making  to-day  one  to  which,  either  in  my 
public  capacity  or  as  a  private  citizen,  I  could  remain  indifferent.  Founded  a  little  more 
than  half  a  century  ago  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  from  small  beginnings  has  steadily 
grown  in  numbers  until  it  has  now  nearly  15,000  members.  It  has  latterly  started  branches 
in  other  centres — some  of  them,  as  I  can  certainly  state  from  my  own  experience,  very 
flourishing  branches.  But  while  its  Overseas  membership  is  growing  and  it  is  making  rapid 
progress  in  the  Provinces,  the  number  of  its  members  in  the  City  of  London  and  the  interest 
felt  in  its  work  here  are  far  from  what  they  ought  to  be.  That  is  not  surprising,  you  will 
say.  The  City  of  London  has  so  many  Institutes  and  Associations  for  the  promotion 
of  various  public  purposes,  its  interests  are  so  manifold  and  various  that  they  jostle 
and  crowd  out  one  another.  I  agree.  But  that  after  all  is  an  explanation  and  not 
an  excuse,  and  the  last  thing  to  which  the  heart  of  the  Empire  can  afford  to  be 
callous  is  the  future  of  the  world-wide  Commonwealth  of  which  it  is  the  centre.  My 
late  deeply  lamented  friend,  Lord  Grey — than  whom  this  Institute  never  had  a  more 
enthusiastic  or  more  devoted  President — set  it  before  him  as  his  aim,  as  he  has  often 
told  me,  to  raise  the  membership  to  100,000.  That  was  a  high  ideal  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  unattainable,  and  for  my  own  part  I  still  hope  to  live  to  see  it  attained. 
But  it  is  a  long  way  from  15,000  to  100,000,  and  we  shall  not  get  there  unless  the 
City  of  London  is  going  to  give  us  a  stronger  lead.  Now  increased  membership 
will  of  itself  bring  increased  income,  but  in  addition  to  income  this  Institute  is  in 
need  of  a  large  capital  sum  for  the  purposes  which  Sir  Charles  Lucas  has  so  eloquently 
described.  It  asked  last  year  for  £300,000.  It  made  a  very  good  beginning,  for  it  got  in 
less  than  a  year  upwards  of  £40,000.  But  again  it  is  a  long  way  from  £40,000  to  £300,000. 

These  are  big  figures,  but  they  are  really  not  big  if  you  consider  the  magnitude 
of  the  object  which  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  exists  to  pursue.  That  object  has  been 
described  over  and  over  again  in  words  which  cannot  be  bettered  as  "  the  unity  of  the 
Empire."  What  do  we  mean  by  that  phrase  ?  The  Empire  tends  more  and  more  to 
become  a  group  of  nations  each  with  its  special  interests,  each  developing  along  its  own 
individual  lines.  That  is  inevitable  in  view  of  the  great  growth  of  the  Dominions  of 
which  we  are  justly  proud.  It  is  the  task  of  statesmen — a  difficult  task,  but  I  can 
conceive  none  higher  or  worthier — to  make  the  readjustments  in  the  constitutional 
relations  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  which  the  new  status  of  the  Dominions 
involves.  In  that  connection  there  is  just  one  thing  I  should  like  to  say,  though  it 
lies  somewhat  outside  the  scope  of  our  proceedings.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  mis- 
understanding, I  have  seen  it  stated  somewhere  in  the  Press  that  the  plan  of  holding 
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an  Imperial  Conference  to  settle  these  constitutional  questions,  which  was  contemplated 
at  the  time  when  the  members  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  dispersed,  has  been 
dropped.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  can  say  from  knowledge  that  it  is  not  only  the 
desire  but  the  firm  determination  of  all  the  parties  concerned,  to  hold  that  Conference 
at  the  earliest  possible  time.  The  only  open  questions  are  questions  of  place  and 
date.  I,  myself,  have  never  believed  that  it  would  be  possible  to  hold  that  Conference 
in  1920.  Just  imagine  what  it  involves.  Whatever  the  composition  of  any  Imperial 
Conference,  it  is  essential  that  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  Dominions  and  especially 
the  Prime  Ministers  should  be  members  of  it.  But  the  Prime  Ministers  and  the 
leading  statesmen  of  the  Dominions  were  over  in  Europe  continuously  for  months, 
and  some  of  them  for  years,  during  the  later  stages  of  the  war  and  during  the  peace 
negotiations,  as  members  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet.  At  the  conclusion  of  peace 
their  presence  was  urgently  required  in  their  several  countries  to  deal  with  the  post- 
war problems,  which,  as  we  know  by  experience  well  enough,  are  numerous  and  of  the 
greatest  gravity  everywhere.  It  was  more  than  could  be  expected  of  them  that,  leaving 
this  country,  as  many  of  them  did,  in  the  latter  half  of  1919,  after  a  presence  here 
invaluable  to  our  common  cause,  but  involving  much  personal  sacrifice — a  presence 
of  months,  and  in  some  cases  years — they  should  once  more  absent  themselves  from 
their  several  countries  within  a  twelvemonth.  You  must  remember,  too,  that  wherever 
the  Imperial  Conference  is  held,  whether  in  London  or  in  Ottawa,  or  in  any  other 
capital  city  of  the  Empire — and  I  for  myself  see  no  reason  why  it  should  always 
be  held  in  London — it  involves  the  absence  of  by  far  the  greater  number  of  its  members 
from  their  respective  homes  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  But  nevertheless  and 
despite  these  difficulties,  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  the  parties  concerned  are  resolved 
to  hold  the  Conference  as  soon  as  possible,  and  though  I  do  not  want  to  assume 
the  dangerous  role  of  prophet,  I  as  firmly  believe  that  the  Conference  will  be  held 
in  1921  as  I  always  believed  it  could  not  be  held  in  1920. 

But  whatever  the  constitutional  future,  about  which  there  are  no  doubt  many  differ- 
ences of  opinion  among  members  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  as  there  are  among 
Imperialists  everywhere,  however  similar  their  aim,  one  essential  thing  is  what  I  have 
ventured  to  call  the  Moral  Unity  of  the  Empire.  If  the  citizens  of  the  divers  communities 
which  compose  this  superstate  remain  conscious  of  their  relationship,  if  they  feel  the 
need  and  desire  to  continue  on  all  great  world  issues  to  stand  and  act  together,  it  will 
certainly  be  found  possible  to  devise  means  to  give  effect  to  that  desire  in  peace  as  it  was 
found  possible  to  devise  those  means  in  war.  And  as  far  as  I  can  judge  this  sense  of 
relationship,  this  desire  for  unity,  is  not  weaker  but  is  infinitely  stronger  after  the  common 
efforts  and  sacrifices  of  these  late  terrific  years  than  ever  before.  But  powerful  as 
this  sentiment  is,  it  is  nevertheless  our  duty  to  do  everything  we  can  to  cherish 
and  to  strengthen  it.  The  disintegrating  effects  of  distance,  of  difference  of  conditions, 
in  some  cases  differences  of  race,  of  divergent  interests,  of  mutual  ignorance  of  our 
several  difficulties — are  not  to  be  underestimated.  We  have  got  to  counteract  them 
by  every  means  in  our  power — by  closer  intercourse,  by  better  acquaintance  with  one 
another,  by  the  cultivation  of  mutual  sympathy  and  tolerance  and  by  co-operation 
in  dealing  with  the  new  problems  which  confront  us  all.  The  more  we  know,  the 
more  we  see  of  one  another,  the  more  clearly  we  shall  recognise  the  number  and 
the  magnitude  of  our  great  common  interests,  and,  more  important  still,  our  spiritual 
fellowship,  based  as  it  is  largely  on  ties  of  blood  and  language,  universally  on  our 
common  achievements  in  the  past,  and  our  common  attachment  to  the  ideals  of 
freedom  and  humanity  and  orderly  and  constitutional  progress,  for  which  the  Empire 
stands  in  the  world.  Speaking  yesterday  to  a  meeting  of  Pressmen  I  ventured  to 
point  out  to  them  how  great  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Press  of  the  Empire  in 
this  matter  and  how  largely  it  can  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  this  moral  unity. 
I  say  the  same  to-day  to  the  members  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  Your  work 
lies  there.  You  are  making  an  appeal  to  all  those  with  whom  love  of  Empire  is  a  vital 
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motive  to  enable  you  to  discharge  your  work  more  efficiently,  to  increase  the  number  of 
your  branches  and  of  your  members,  to  enlarge  and  more  adequately  equip  your  home 
in  London,  as  a  meeting-place,  as  a  place  of  study — Sir  Charles  Lucas  has  justly 
referred  to  your  unique  library,  which  is  of  the  greatest  value — as  a  centre  of  discussion 
and  interchange  of  ideas  among  men  coming  from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.  To 
that  appeal,  if  its  nature  is  truly  understood,  I  cannot  doubt  there  will  be  a  widespread 
and  a  generous  response. 

The  Hon.  Sir  GEORGE  PERLEY,  K.C.M.G.  (High  Commissioner  for  Canada):  This 
Institute  is  really  an  Empire  Organisation.  It  is  an  organisation  which  draws  the 
greater  part  of  its  members  from  Overseas,  and  perhaps  the  idea  of  Empire  is  really 
closer  to  those  who  live  Overseas  than  to  many  of  you  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Empire. 
As  I  have  said  on  other  occasions,  "  God  Save  the  King "  is  sung  with  even  greater 
gusto  in  Ottawa  than  in  London  itself,  and  I  believe  the  same  may  be  said  of  other 
parts  of  the  self-governing  Dominions.  ,|  On  the  subject  of  this  resolution  I  say,  with 
Lord  Milner,  support  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  because  anything  that  brings  the 
different  parts  of  the  Empire  closer  together  makes  for  good.  It  is  after  all  the 
personal  touch  we  want — personal  knowledge  of  each  other.  In  business  matters  you 
all  know  how  things  often  get  mixed  up  hi  correspondence  which  can  only  be  straight- 
ened out  by  personal  intercourse.  Some  people  might  say  that  many  of  you  in  this 
country  are  old-fashioned.  You,  on  the  contrary,  might  designate  some  of  us  Canadians 
as  rather  "  fresh."  But  when  we  meet  together  what  do  we  find  ?  We  find  that  these 
are  merely  characteristics  produced  by  the  fact  that  this  is  such  a  wonderful  old  country 
and  that  we  are  new  and  in  the  making,  and  we  find  that  our  aims,  our  ideals,  and 
our  aspirations  are  the  same.  Lord  Milner  spoke  about  the  Imperial  Conference.  I  believe 
as  firmly  as  he  does  that  when  that  Conference  is  held  a  way  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned  will  be  found  by  which  we  shall  hold  together  and  always  co-operate  in  peace 
as  we  have  done  in  war.  Whatever  helps  us  Overseas  helps  you  here.  The  Institute,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  is  taking  an  interest  in  the  question  of  Emigration,  about  which  Lord 
Milner  and  the  Colonial  Office  have  given  such  earnest  thought  of  late.  The  war  has 
taught  us  that  any  Briton  who  wishes  to  emigrate  ought  to  go  to  some  other  part  of 
the  Empire  and  not  to  foreign  lands.  If  that  had  been  the  case  during  the  last  fifty 
years  the  Empire  would  unquestionably  have  been  even  greater  than  it  is  to-day. 
Every  Briton  is  a  factor  in  the  strength  of  the  Empire  wherever  he  lives  within  its 
borders.  I  am  glad  to  speak  these  few  words  in  support  of  an  Institution  which  I 
believe  has  been  most  helpful  in  bringing  us  all  closer  together  and  making  us  understand 
each  other  better. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  ANDREW  FISHER  said  he  had  often  wondered  why  the  Empire  should 
be  considered  as  needing  any  patching  up  at  the  present  time,  and  on  that  point 
he  wished  to  enter  a  little  protest,  which  was  that  we  should  be  careful  lest  we 
misled  foreign  peoples  and  others  not  so  well  informed  as  ourselves  into  believing 
that  we  were  not  united.  In  his  opinion  we  never  were  more  united  than  now.  More- 
over he  would  venture  to  remark  that  the  people  of  the  Dominions  were  of  the  same 
spirit  as  the  people  born  in  these  islands.  They  did  not  want  to  hear  any  nonsense 
and  palaver  about  what  they  had  done.  All  that  the  mother  country  did  to  help 
the  boys  from  Overseas  when  they  were  here  and  to  make  them  comfortable  and 
happy  could  never  be  repaid,  "but  if  you  begin  'patting'  them  and  say,  What  good 
boys  they  were,  then  God  help  you.  If  there  is  going  to  be  danger  it  is  this  danger  in 
'  patting.'  "  The  Imperial  Parliament  passed  laws,  some  of  which  affected  every  citizen 
hi  the  Empire,  and  he  was  afraid  that  perhaps  the  majority  of  public  men  had' never  really 
seen  the  Empire.  That  was  a  weakness.  There  should  be  some  Imperial  Authority 
to  say  to  the  young  men  entering  Parliament  that  they  must  go  round  the  Empire — 
say,  in  fact,  "  You  must  go  round  the  Empire  or  go  out,"  for  not  one  hi  ten  knew 
anything  about  the  Empire,  and  many  of  them  did  not  even  want  to,  though  they 
were  quite  ready  to  tell  any  other  country  how  to  manage  its  own  affairs.  He  there- 
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fore  said :  "  Send  them  round  the  world  and  there  will  be  no  further  trouble."  The 
number  of  things  a  man  discovered  when  he  had  made  three  or  four  trips  around  the 
world  were  too  numerous  to  mention.  It  was  almost  impossible,  he  believed,  to 
make  the  Imperial  Conference  a  migratory  body.  He  did  not  see  how  public  men  were 
to  get  away,  but  he  added,  "  Don't  exaggerate  the  importance  of  public  men ; 
they  can  be  done  without  in  the  way  most  of  us  have  to  be  done  without  when 
we  are  no  more."  He  gave  his  whole-hearted  support  to  the  movement  for  developing 
the  Institute. 

The  Hon.  Sir  THOMAS  MACKENZIE,  K.C.M.G.  (High  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand)  said  : 
Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Colonial  Office  is  so  efficient  at  the  present  time 
is  that  the  men  controlling  its  destinies  know  a  great  deal  about  the  Overseas  Dominions. 
Never  in  its  history  has  the  Colonial  Office  been  so  efficiently  managed.  Apart  from 
his  great  statesmanship  Lord  Milner  is  very  familiar  with  these  Dominions,  and  he 
is  now  assisted  by  a  most  efficient  and  energetic  Under-Secretary,  Colonel  Amery,  so 
that  every  question  brought  before  the  Department  at  the  present  time  is  sympathetically 
considered  and,  if  possible,  approached  from  the  angle  of  the  Overseas  Dominions. 
I  am  quite  sure  the  people  of  the  old  country  hardly  realise  the  credit  due  to  the 
Institute  for  its  excellent  work  over  a  number  of  years.  I  was  indeed  amazed  to 
learn  from  my  dear  friend,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  that  two-thirds  of  its  support  comes 
from  the  Overseas  people;  for  when  you  consider  that  you  have  nearly  60,000,000 
people  in  the  old  country  and  not  more  than  15,000,000  of  white  people  abroad,  you 
see  how  disproportionate  is  the  contribution  made  by  the  old  country  towards  the 
promotion  of  Imperial  unity.  The  Institute  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  as  its 
Chairman  Sir  Charles  Lucas.  It  often  amazes  me  why  a  man  of  his  ability  and 
judgment  and  courtesy  should  not  have  been  appointed  Governor  or  Governor- General 
of  some  one  of  our  Overseas  Dominions.  It  was  never  more  essential  in  the  history 
of  our  Overseas  Dominions  that  care  should  be  taken  as  to  the  type  of  men  we  sent 
to  them.  During  the  war  we  had  enormous  assistance  from  the  Imperial 
Authorities  in  connection  with  finance,  and  we  also  realise  that  one  of  the  great  out- 
standing questions  at  the  present  time  in  connection  with  our  interests  is  the  proper 
placing  of  our  produce  in  the  old  country.  When  war  broke  out  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  willingly  placed  all  their  raw  material  at  the  disposal  of  this  country  alone  on 
terms  sufficiently  low  to  enable  those  materials  to  be  used  either  by  the  Army  or  by 
the  people  at  reasonable  rates.  Now  that  the  war  is  over  a  readjustment  of  conditions 
is  essential,  and  on  behalf  of  New  Zealand  I  should  say  that  we  are  not  pleased  with 
the  way  some  of  our  produce  has  been  handled,  especially  meat.  This  is  of  serious 
importance  to  us.  You  have  vast  accumulations  here  and  abroad,  yet  our  space 
has  been  usurped  in  the  cold  stores  by  some  50,000  tons  of  American  bacon  and  other 
things  to  the  exclusion  of  produce  from  our  country  with  consequent  delays  to  shipping, 
and  yet  in  spite  of  expert  advice  and  the  earnest  appeal  of  the  Colonial  representatives 
the  Food  Controller  persists  in  a  policy  which  congests  supplies  and  interferes  with  the 
circulation  of  our  trade. 

Regarding  the  destiny  of  our  great  Empire,  I  have  thorough  confidence  in  its  future. 
We  may  have  different  troubles,  but  there  is  that  united  general  support  towards  the 
Crown  and  the  Empire  which  can  hardly  be  estimated  by  people  in  this  old  centre. 
I  have  great  pleasure  in  supporting  the  resolution.  In  the  past  the  Institute  has 
done  splendid  service.  It  is  endeavouring  to  do  still  greater  service  in  the  future, 
and  I  hope  the  Institute  will  get  from  the  citizens  of  London  the  support  which  the 
merits  of  the  case  demand. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Sir  GEORGE  PARKIN,  K.C.M.G. :  I  am  quite  sure  I  shall  carry  with  me  the  unanimous 
and  cordial  feeling  of  the  whole  of  this  large  meeting  in  proposing  on  behalf  of  the 
Council  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lord  Mayor  for  having  given  us  the  use  of 
the  Mansion  House  this  afternoon  and  for  having  consented  to  take  the  chair.  I  am 
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equally  convinced  that  in  doing  so  he  has  interpreted  rightly  not  only  the  feelings 
but  also  the  interests  of  the  city  over  which  he  presides,  the  greatest  city  in  the 
world.  One  need  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  future  greatness  of  London  is  involved 
in  the  continued  unity  as  one  Commonwealth  of  those  vast  regions  over  which  our 
flag  flies.  It  has  sometimes  been  prophesied  that  hi  the  Westward  movement  of 
civilisation  we  are  approaching  the  stage  when  we  shall  decay  just  as  Babylon  and 
Athens  and  Rome  and  other  great  cities  of  the  East  have  sunk  in  the  past.  If  we 
think  of  London  merely  as  the  metropolis  of  these  small  Islands  in  the  Northern  seas 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  flux  of  population  to  the  West  would  not  probably  in  time 
make  that  prophecy  true ;  but  it  is  to  me  absolutely  inconceivable  that  such  a  thing 
should  happen  if  London  continues  to  look  upon  herself  not  merely  as  the  mother 
city  of  these  Islands  but  as  the  mother  city  of  those  young  as  well  as  old  nations 
around  the  Seven  Seas  of  which  she  is  the  centre  and  inspiring  force.  There  is  in 
this  vast  outgrowth  of  our  race  and  nation  an  element  of  continuous  youthful  vitality 
which  seems  to  have  in  it,  so  far  as  human  things  can  go,  almost  the  promise  of 
historic  immortality.  You  will  perhaps  excuse  me  if  this  occasion  tempts  me  to  be  reminis- 
cent. It  is  thirty  years  last  November  since  I  stood  on  this  platform  before  a  crowded 
audience,  under  the  chairmanship  of  one  of  your  worship's  distinguished  predecessors, 
to  make  a  report  of  a  tour  round  the  world  upon  which  I  had  been  sent  in  order  to 
study  this  problem  of  national  unity.  On  the  platform  were  many  of  the  prominent 
figures  of  the  time — men  like  Cardinal  Manning,  Lord  Rosebery,  Lord  Brassey,  Lord 
Carnarvon  and  many  others,  who  had  met  to  endorse  the  great  idea,  then  growing 
to  be  a  power  in  this  country,  as  to  the  necessity  of  educating  the  popular  mind  with 
regard  to  national  unity.  At  that  tune  there  was  much  need  for  such  education.  One 
of  our  great  statesmen  had  said,  "  Perish  India  " ;  another  had  said,  "  Would  to  God 
Canada  would  go,"  because  of  some  friction  on  the  American  Continent ;  while  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  writers  of  the  last  generation,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  was  in  Canada 
devoting  his  energies  to  the  effort  to  separate  that  great  Dominion  from  its  allegiance. 
How  far  we  have  travelled  since  !  I  had  occasion  sometimes  to  cross  swords  with 
that  great  writer.  In  one  of  his  brilliant  essays,  in  arguing  for  dismemberment,  he 
suggested  how  Wellington,  when  he  faced  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  in  that  great  struggle 
against  the  then  tyrant  of  the  world,  must  have  sighed  for  the  two  veteran  peninsular 
regiments  who  had  been  hurried  away  to  defend  Canada  in  the  war  of  1812-14.  Well, 
we  have  travelled  far  since  then.  For  what  has  a  century  produced  ?  In  the  great 
war  from  which  we  have  just  emerged  that  Canada,  which  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  did 
not  think  was  worth  saving  to  the  Empire,  contributed  six  times  as  many  men  as 
the  whole  force  that  Wellington  commanded  at  Waterloo.  And  what  was  done  by 
Canada  was  done  hi  the  same  proportion  by  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  and  from 
every  corner  of  this  Empire  there  was  not  the  smallest  colony  that  did  not  for  the 
same  great  task  drain  its  best  resources  of  youthful  energy.  Do  you  think  the  culti- 
vation of  the  spirit  which  created  that  result  does  not  mean  something  for  this  great 
city  and  its  future  ?  Remember  that  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  lives  and  has  lived 
and  is  working  for  the  single  purpose  of  making  people  understand  the  relation  and 
community  of  interest  which  exist  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  This 
City  of  London  has  interests  so  great  that  her  great  companies  and  corporations  could 
to-morrow  with  half  per  cent,  of  one  half  the  profits  they  make  in  a  single  year  or 
two  lay  down  the  £300,000  for  which  the  Institute  is  asking.  Think  of  the  institutions 
within  a  stone's-throw  of  this  Mansion  House — the  Bank  of  England,  the  most  important 
steadying  force  of  the  world's  finance,  drawing  its  gold  and  silver  from  South  Africa, 
Australia,  and  Canada  ;  the  Stock  Exchange,  vibrating  to  every  movement  of  the  world's 
politics,  production,  and  commerce  ;  Lloyd's,  registering  the  ships  that  reach  or  leave 
every  port  of  the  world — to  all  these  national  unity  is  a  supreme  interest.  From  a  far- 
distant  Colony  Mr.  Hugh  Denison  sends  £25,000  as  a  single  contribution,  and  there  are 
numbers  of  men  in  the  City  who  could  do  the  same  just  as  easily.  (A  Voice :  "  What 
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about  Scotland  ?  ")  Well,  of  all  the  men  who  have  got  the  good  things  out  of  every 
corner  of  this  Empire  to  which  I  have  travelled,  the  Scots  are  they.  If  ever  there 
was  a  time  when  Scotsmen  ought  to  forget  their  care  for  bawbees  it  should  be  when 
an  appeal  of  this  kind  is  made.  I  confidently  appeal  to  them  and  to  every  section 
of  this  centre  of  the  Empire  to  come  forward  in  support  of  this  great  cause. 

The  motion  was  cordially  adopted. 

The  LORD  MAYOR  :  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  so  enthusiastic  a  reception 
of  this  vote  of  thanks.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  lend  the  Mansion  House  for  this 
meeting  and  a  great  pleasure  to  preside,  for  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
ties  of  blood  are  far  stronger  than  chains  of  iron.  I  have  travelled  a  little  in  the 
Empire,  and  often  have  I  heard  people  say,  "  Oh,  Cooper,  I  am  coming  home  next 
year,"  meaning  they  were  coming  to  London.  We  shall  welcome  them  very  much, 
and  when  they  do  come  I  hope  we  shall  have  a  fitting  place  to  welcome  them  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 
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DURING  the  war  a  number  of  public  men,  impressed  by  the  lessons  of  that  great 
conflict,  and  interested  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  our  Empire,  formed 
"  The  Empire  Resources  Development  Committee."  The  British  Workers'  League 
that  was  then  took  an  active  interest  in  that  movement  (several  of  its  Council, 
including  the  writer,  became  members)  and  helped  to  do  some  useful  work  in  popu- 
larising amongst  the  workers  of  the  country  the  enormous  possibilities  of,  and  the 
scope  for,  the  production  of  wealth  and  the  employment  of  labour,  in  the  development 
of  those  resources  upon  scientific  lines.  As  a  result  of  their  activities,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Lord  Milner,  set  up  an  Advisory  Committee  to  assist  him, 
and  to  "  enquire  into  the  opportunities  of  economic  development,  to  make  such 
recommendations  as  to  the  principle  and  methods  to  be  followed  in  such  developments, 
and  to  examine  and  report  on  any  particular  schemes  and  suggestions  which  may 
be  submitted  to  them." 

The  moving  spirits  of  this  E.R.D.C.  have  now  gone  a  step  further,  and  have 
established  an  "  Empire  Development  Parliamentary  Committee,"  composed  of 
members  of  the  present  House  of  Commons,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  above 
Advisory  Committee  set  up  by  Lord  Milner,  and 

"  To  urge  upon  the  Government,  Parliament,  and  the  Country,  the  importance  of 
the  following  : — 

(a)  "That  bread,  fish,  sugar  and  other  food  can,  by  Empire  Development,  be 

increased  in  quantity  and  reduced  in  price : 
(6)  "  That  cultivation  within  the  Empire  of  such  products  as  sugar,  wheat,  and 

cotton,  which  we  now  purchase  largely  from  America,  will  help  to  correct 

adverse  rates  of  exchange : 
•  (c)  "  That,  by  State  Partnership  and  State  participation  in  Empire  enterprise,  we 

assist  in  raising  the  standard  of  living  amongst  all  sections  of  British  citizens, 

including  Native  Races,  and  widen  the  basis  of  our  national  revenue,  and 

increase  the  income  upon  which  taxation  is  collected." 

In  addition  to  the  above  it  is  also  proposed  :— "  To  act  energetically  in  Parliament 
in  support  and  furtherance  of  the  above  objects,  informing  the  Government  that  the 
efforts  they  contemplate  for  the  expansion  of  cotton  growing,  as  instanced  by  the 
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recent  guarantee  to  the  Sudan's  Government  Loan  for  that  purpose,  will  receive 
our  united  support ;  and,  further,  to  urge  the  Government  to  encourage  plans  for 
irrigation,  extension  of  railways,  roads,  river  navigation,  ocean  transport,  harbour 
accommodation,  air  transport,  and  the  development  of  new  oilfields,  whether  such 
plans  are  proposed  to  be  executed  by  private  or  Government  enterprise,  or  both, 
and  when  private  enterprise  is  by  itself  unlikely  to  be  able  to  carry  a  desirable  project 
to  a  successful  issue  to  render  Treasury  assistance,  provided  the  financial  conditions 
are  sound  and  the  supervision  effective. 

"  To  foster  the  formation  of  similar  organisations  in  connection  with  legislative 
bodies  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  to  co-operate  with  any  such  organisations 
as  may  be  established." 

This  Committee  already  has  a  membership  of  between  150  and  200  Members  of 
Parliament,  and  it  is  contemplated  that  within  the  next  few  months  it  will  number  at 
least  300.  It  is  proposed  to  divide  these  up  into  sub-committees  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  different  projects,  and  when  these  are  considered  practicable,  to  place 
them  before  the  Colonial  Office  and  Parliament  for  their  adoption. 

OUR  FOOD  SUPPLY. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  problems  in  the  near  future  will  be  the  question 
of  our  food  supply.  Since  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  there  has  been  a  marked 
decline  in  the  production  of  food  in  this  country,  particularly  of  wheat,  our  staple 
food  product.  Side  by  side  with  the  decline  in  the  production  of  our  own  food,  there 
has  been  an  enormous  development  of  those  industries  in  this  country  that  depend 
upon  raw  materials  which  have  to  be  imported  from  overseas.  So  that  we  not 
only  had  to  import  four-fifths  of  our  food  supply  from  abroad,  but  also  most  of  the 
raw  materials  we  require  for  our  industries,  with  the  exception  of  coal.  During  the 
war  the  U-boat  campaign  brought  us  face  to  face  with  this  situation,  and  more 
particularly  with  the  penalties  for  our  neglect  of  agriculture.  We  have  now  realised 
that  mere  cheapness,  particularly  our  demand  for  cheap  corn  at  the  expense  of  the 
agricultural  labourer,  has  its  drawbacks.  The  "  cheap  loaf  "  drove  our  agricultural 
workers  into  our  towns,  where  their  competition  for  work  with  the  town  workers 
lowered  wages  and  filled  our  slums.  And  now,  after  60  years  of  agricultural  neglect, 
the  4  Ib.  loaf  requires  a  Government  subsidy  of  £45,000,000  per  annum  to  enable  us 
to  purchase  it  at  Is.  tyd.,  which  suggests  that  cheap  things  are  sometimes  the  dearest 
in  the  long-run.  More  important  still,  the  average  worker  is  now  realising  that  land 
that  is  not  cultivated  is  not  only  not  producing  wealth,  but  it  is  not  employing 
labour. 

This  condition  applies  to  all  the  uncultivated  land  within  the  British  Empire.  But 
as  the  British  Isles  are  part  of  the  British  Empire,  the  first  duty  of  the  Empire 
Development  Parliamentary  Committee  will  be  to  encourage  the  development  of 
agriculture  at  home,  and  the  production  of  as  much  food  as  possible  from  our 
own  soil. 

One  of  the  proposals  of  the  E.D.P.C.  is  to  provide  the  people  with  an  unlimited 
supply  of  fish  all  the  year  round  at  prices  ranging  from  one  penny  per  pound  for  such 
delicious  fish  as  the  caplin,  to  sixpence  per  pound  for  cod  and  salmon.  This  could  be 
done  by  establishing  sufficient  cold  storage  in  every  village  and  town  in  the  Kingdom, 
of  2,000  population  and  upwards,  where  fish  and  other  perishable  food-stuffs  can 
be  stored  until  required.  Fish,  which  is  obtainable  in  enormous  quantities  from 
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Canada  and  Newfoundland  and  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  as  well  as  from  our  home 
waters,  would  be  a  good  substitute  for  American  bacon  at  2s.  Qd.  per  pound. 

Margarine,  made  from  African  ground  nuts,  is  another  product  which  the  E.D.P.C. 
think  can  be  marketed  for  about  sixpence  or  sevenpence  per  pound. 

Sufficient  cattle  could  be  bred,  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia  and  East  Africa 
alone,  to  make  the  whole  Empire  independent  of  America  for  either  meat  or  leather. 

COTTON  AND  OIL. 

While  our  greatest  asset  is  undoubtedly  the  skill  of  the  British  worker,  it  is  also  a 
fact  that  Lancashire  depends  upon  the  importation  of  an  unlimited  supply  of  raw 
cotton  for  its  prosperity. 

Hitherto  that  supply  has  been  principally  obtained  from  America.  Now 
America  wants  all  the  cotton  she  can  grow  for  her  own  needs.  Consequently,  it 
has  become  necessary  for  the  Lancashire  cotton  manufacturers  to  look  elsewhere  for 
their  raw  material.  How  serious  this  shortage  now  is,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  find 
new  sources  of  supply,  can  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  "  yarn  which  sold  in  1914 
at  20d.  per  Ib.  has  now  risen  to  190d.,  which  is  nine  and  a  half  times  the  pre-war  price." 
Sufficient  cotton  can  be  grown  within  the  British  Empire  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
whole  world. 

Oil  is  another  raw  material  upon  which  British  Industries,  particularly  the  motor 
industry,  largely  depends.  At  present  we  are  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  American  Oil 
Magnates  for  this  commodity,  and  unless  we  can  get  an  unlimited  supply,  and  at  a  much 
cheaper  price,  the  development  of  the  motor  industry  in  this  country  will  be  held  up. 
Again  we  turn  to  the  vast  resources  of  the  British  Empire  for  help  in  this  matter. 
The  Government's  investment  in  the  Anglo-Persian  and  other  oil  concerns  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  one  that  will  be  supported  by  the  E.D.P.C. 

Migration  from  one  part  of  the  Empire  to  another  is  also  a  matter  in  which  the 
E.D.P.C.  are  interested.  The  Government  of  British  Guiana  are  offering  to  grant  free 
land  to  natives  of  India,  and  to  help  to  establish  them  and  their  families  in  British 
Guiana,  and  to  assist  them  to  become  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  to  market  their 
produce.  The  Committee  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  British  citizens 
of  all  races  will  think  no  more  of  going  from  one  part  of  our  Empire  to  any  other 
than  we  now  think  of  going  from  Scotland  to  "Wales,  or  from  England  to  Ireland.  A 
united  British  Empire  is  the  greatest  guarantee  for  the  world's  peace,  progress,  and 
prosperity. 

CHARLES  JESSON, 
Hon.  Sec.  Britannic  Industrial  Alliance, 
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The  Imperial  Wireless  Chain.— It  is  eminently  desirable  that  the  long-talked- of 
chain  of  wireless  stations  throughout  the  Empire  should  be  completed  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  Before  the  war  an  arrangement  was  entered  into  between  the  Post- 
master-General and  the  Marconi  Company  with  a  view  to  the  provision  of  such  a 
chain,  but  later  on  the  Imperial  Government  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  wireless 
stations  to  be  erected  at  various  points  ought  to  be  directly  controlled  by  the  various 
Governments  concerned,  and  the  agreement  with  the  Marconi  Company  was  cancelled. 
Now  the  Marconi  Company  has  reopened  the  problem  by  issuing  an  elaborate  booklet, 
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giving  details  of  a  proposal  for  a  network  of  wireless  communications  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  whole  British  Empire,  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Imperial  Wireless 
Sub-Committee.  The  Company  is  willing  to  pay  25  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  of 
each  station  into  the  treasury  of  the  Government  in  whose  territory  it  is  located,  and  to 
surrender  the  stations  to  the  Governments  concerned  free  of  charge  at  the  end  of  thirty 
years,  or  at  an  earlier  date  on  terms. 

CANADA. 

On  Behalf  of  Returned  Soldiers. — Numerous  reports  are  constantly  coming  to  hand 
of  the  way  in  which  demobilised  men  throughout  the  Dominion  are  getting  to  work. 
The  Barclay  Sound  Fishing  Company,  composed  entirely  of  returned  soldiers,  has  been 
formed  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  the  object  being  the  curing  of  herrings  for  market 
after  the  Scotch  method.  The  Provincial  Government  has  loaned  the  Company  $10,000. 
A  ranch  established  some  twenty-five  years  ago  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  situated 
about  seven  miles  from  Smithers,  B.C.,  on  the  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway, 
has  recently  been  purchased  by  four  returned  soldiers.  The  ranch  comprises  640  acres, 
of  which  400  acres  are  under  cultivation.  The  Hygienic  Dairy  and  Farm  near  Matsqui, 
B.C.,  on  the  Canadian  National  Railway  near  Vancouver,  has  been  bought  for  a  training 
centre  for  returned  soldiers.  An  application  has  been  made  by  the  Winnipeg  Great 
War  Veterans'  Association  for  a  charter  incorporating  the  Association  in  a  venture  to 
assist  disabled  men  to  the  extent  of  £100,000.  The  charter  will  permit  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  a  factory  in  Winnipeg  for  the  employment  of  disabled  men  on 
woodwork  and  kindred  trades.  Reafforestation  of  Manitoba's  wooded  territory  and  a 
more  progressive  highway  policy  are  among  the  objects  the  Association  has  in  view. 

Cattle  for  European  Countries. — Canadian  farmers  are  negotiating  big  deals  in  cattle 
with  European  countries.  Heifers  and  cows  from  Canada  are  wanted  to  supply  the 
devastated  areas  of  Northern  France,  a  contract  that  will  amount  to  several  thousand 
cattle;  and  30,000  heavy  beef  cattle  are  to  be  sent  to  France  during  the  first  five 
months  of  this  year.  The  National  Agricultural  Society  of  France  has  been  granted 
a  substantial  credit  by  the  French  Government  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  breeding 
poultry,  and  the  Society  is  in  communication  with  the  Canadian  National  Poultry 
Council.  An  appeal  is  being  made  by  the  President  of  the  Council  to  the  Provincial 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Colleges,  and  the  Canadian  Press,  to  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  assist  in  acquiring  the  necessary  information  to  carry  on 
negotiations  with  the  Agricultural  Society  of  France,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  presented  to  place  Canada  in  a  favourable  international  light  as  a  producer 
of  breeding  poultry.  Purchases  of  pure-bred  cattle  have  recently  been  made  in  Alberta 
by  buyers  from  Italy,  and  a  consignment  of  steers  and  cows  was  shipped  to  that 
country  from  Calgary  recently. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Commonwealth  Shipping. — The  Australian  Government  has  announced  its  intention 
of  building  eleven  ships  of  12,800  tons  each,  and  of  conducting  a  fortnightly  service 
between  Australia  and  Great  Britain.  Negotiations  are  still  proceeding  between  the 
Government  and  the  shipbuilding  yards.  Also,  it  is  reported  that  Tasmania  intends 
to  inaugurate  a  line  of  State  steamers  during  this  year,  with  which  to  carry  on  trade 
with  the  chief  ports  of  the  Australian  mainland,  and  the  State  Government  is  now 
considering  the  project  in  detail.  A  manager  is  to  be  appointed  for  four  years,  but 
until  he  has  had  time  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  conditions  and  extent  of  the 
Tasmanian  trade,  no  complete  scheme  can  be  set  forth.  In  view  of  the  prolonged 
interruptions,  due  to  mainland  strikes,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Tasmaninn  Govern- 
ment will  be  pressed  to  embark  on  a  big  project  which  will  ultimately  embrace  the 
entire  passenger  and  cargo  traffic  of_the  island. 
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Tasmanian  Wheat. — The  steady  decline  in  the  production  of  wheat  in  Tasmania 
has  reached  a  serious  level.  As  far  back  as  1840,  the  first  year  for  which  records 
are  available,  the  production  was  over  800,000  bushels,  and  the  high -water  mark  was 
reached  in  1898  when  2,303,000  bushels  were  produced,  which  allowed  a  surplus  for 
export  of  1,000,000  bushels.  Since  1916  there  has  been  a  rapid  and  continuous  decline. 
This  season's  production  is  only  141,000  bushels,  and  it  is  estimated  that  fully  1,250,000 
bushels  will  have  to  be  imported  from  the  other  wheat-producing  States  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  population.  This  and  last  year's  harvests  are  the  two  smallest  on  record. 
Yet  growers  are  receiving  6s.  9d.  per  bushel,  which  is  the  highest  rate  paid  for  very 
many  years. 

SOTJTH  AFRICA. 

Need  of  an  Afforestation  Policy. — The  Union  of  South  Africa  will  soon  be  perma- 
nently dependent  on  imports  for  all  the  timber  it  needs,  unless  a  definite  afforestation 
policy  is  steadily  pursued.  In  1913  the  Union  imported  17,500,000  cubic  feet  of  timber, 
nearly  90  per  cent,  of  which  was  soft  timber  derived  from  pines,  firs,  &c.  In  all 
probability  the  requirements  of  the  country  will  be  at  least  double  in  fifty  years'  time, 
and  the  natural  forest  resources  will  not  produce  5  per  cent,  of  this  demand.  Assuming 
that  an  acre  of  timber  plantation  will  yield  100  cubic  feet  of  timber  per  annum,  which  is 
a  very  conservative  estimate,  it  would  take  some  350,000  acres  to  meet  the  probable 
needs  of  South  Africa  in  fifty  years'  time. 

New  Markets  for  Coal. — The  quantity  of  coal  exported  from  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  last  year  was  1,208,000  short  tons,  valued  at  £1,033,000,  as  compared  with 
856,000  short  tons,  worth  £337,000,  in  1913.  Many  new  markets  have  been  found  for 
South  African  coal  during  the  war,  and  considerable  quantities  were  sent  last  year 
to  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  as  well  as  to  the  British  East  Indies  and  Egypt,  though 
consignments  to  Portuguese  East  Africa  fell  off  considerably.  On  the  other  hand,  less 
coal  for  bunkering  purposes  was  shipped  last  year,  namely  1,276,000  short  tons,  as 
against  1,452,000  short  tons  in  1913,  although  increased  prices  caused  the  value  to  rise  from 
£1,052,000  to  £1,906,000.  According  to  recent  reports,  contracts  have  been  concluded 
for  the  supply  of  about  40,000  tons  of  South  African  coal  to  Rotterdam. 

WEST  INDIES. 

An  Agricultural  College. — In  August  of  last  year  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  Tropical  Agricultural  College  in  the  British 
West  Indies,  and  the  report  of  this  committee  is  now  published.  It  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  opinion  was  unanimously  in  favour  of  such  a  step,  which  may  well  prove 
to  be  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  West  Indies.  America 
long  since  recognised  the  importance  of  the  scientific  study  of  tropical  agriculture,  and 
has  its  colleges  at  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii.  Expert  advice  and  instruction  are  absolutely 
necessary  if  the  Colonies  are  to  compete  successfully  with  foreign  countries,  and  the 
benefit  that  will  undoubtedly  accrue  from  the  establishment  of  a  West  Indian  Agricultural 
College  will  affect  not  only  the  Colonies,  but  Imperial  trade  as  a  whole.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Imperial  Exchequer  will  be  willing  to  vote  an  annual  contribution  towards 
the  maintenance  of  the  College,  and  the  Colonies  are  invited  to  make  an  annual 
subscription  on  a  basis  that  would  entitle  them  to  nominate  a  representative  to  be 
on  the  governing  body.  The  committee  suggests  that  a  fund  of  £60,000  should  be 
raised  by  private  subscription  for  the  actual  establishment  of  the  College. 

Shipping  Services  to  Jamaica.— The  increased  trade  between  Great  Britain  and 
Jamaica  calls  for  increased  transport  facilities  to  meet  it,  and  the  Jamaica  Legislature 
is  about  to  consider  the  question  of  a  subsidised  line  of  steamers  between  the  Colony 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Royal  Mail  and  Leyland  Harrison  lines,  jdiich  maintain 
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a  connection  between  England  and  Jamaica,  have  been  carrying  large  cargoes  lately, 
but  the  Elder  and  Fyffe  Company's  fruit  boats,  from  Liverpool  or  Avonmouth,  bring 
no  cargo  whatever,  only  passengers,  parcels,  and  mails.  There  are  several  lines  of 
steamers  that  ply  between  the  United  States  and  Jamaica,  but  mails  from  Great  Britain, 
sent  via  New  York,  take  fully  four  weeks  to  reach  Jamaica,  instead  of  the  fourteen 
or  fifteen  days  when  sent  direct.  In  the  case  of  cargo  sent  via  New  York  there  is 
often  a  long  delay  at  the  point  of  transhipment.  It  is  announced  that  the  Houston 
Steamship  Company  will  shortly  extend  its  shipping  operations  to  the  Caribbean.  The 
Company's  steamers  will  go  to  Jamaica  from  England  by  way  of  New  York  and  Cuba, 
proceeding  to  the  River  Plate,  and  will  return  by  the  same  route.  They  will  give 
Jamaica  communication  with  South  America,  which  has  not  existed  for  years.  Also, 
the  Ward  Line  Steamship  Company,  which  operated  a  service  in  the  Caribbean  in 
conjunction  with  the  Hamburg-Amerika  Company  up  to  1914,  has  decided  to  send  its 
vessels  from  the  United  States  to  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  other  points  in  the  Caribbean. 
The  Dutch  West  India  Line  has  decided  to  extend  its  service  from  Holland  to  Jamaica. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Prospects  in  British  Guiana. — It  is  quite  true  that  local  folk  in  British  Guiana  are  hope- 
fully optimistic  as  to  the  future,  mainly  owing  (as  the  result  of  the  war)  to  the  present 
high  prices  on  the  spot  for  their  small  crops  of  sugar  and  rice. 

Baltimore  seems  to  be  the  "  head "  quarters  of  the  Northern  Aluminium  Company 
(which  practically  owns  the  Demerara  Bauxite  Company,  supposed  to  be  British  but 
will  be  found  more  under  the  influence  of  U.S.A.  than  Canada),  and  they  have  bought 
up  Sprostons  Limited,  with  all  their  local  steamers,  dock,  wharves,  &c.  The  Govern- 
ment should  be  further  urged  to  insist  on  the  company  manipulating  the  ore  locally 
(as  Newfoundland  has  done  with  its  paper  pulp)  rather  than  allow  its  export  in  a 
raw  state.  There  is  not  any  real  movement  for  proper  development  and  colonisa- 
tion of  the  place  as  might  be  expected  by  this  time.  Cuba  (half  the  size  of  British 
Guiana)  is  approaching  a  5,000,000  ton  sugar  crop  and  a  3,000,000  population  against 
British  Guiana's  100,000  tons  and  300,000  people. 

With  security  and  safety,  through  permanent  preferences  and  guarantees  against 
dumping  in  British  markets,  decent  wages  could  be  paid  to  attract  people  to  build 
up  a  5,000,000  ton  crop  and  a  3,000,000  population  as  in  Cuba.  The  main  trouble 
is  that  these  still  continue  lacking.  Until  they  come  the  West  Indies  cannot  get 
ahead  with  full  development. 

GTJY  WYATT. 
Cheltenham,  April  17,  1920. 

[Mr.  Wyatt  does  not  refer  to  the  recent  deputation  to  the  Colonial  and  India  Offices 
on  the  subject  of  Indian  settlers  for  British  Guiana,  which,  we  hope,  may  have  important 
results.— ED.  U.E.] 

The  Amalgamation  Question. — Referring  to  the  mention  in  the  Editorial  Notes  of 
your  last  issue  of  the  meeting  in  the  Smoking  Room,  at  which  a  Resolution  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Council  was  passed  recommending  that  a  Referendum  be  taken  upon 
the  question  of  amalgamation  with  the  Overseas  Club  and  Patriotic  League,  I  distinctly 
stated,  as  Chairman  of  that  meeting,  that  whilst  pledging  myself  to  lay  the  Resolution 
before  the  Council,  I  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  I  was  in  no  way  committing 
myself  to  it. 

GODFKEY  LAGDBN. 
Royal  Colonial  Institute,  April  20,  1920. 
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Home  Manufacturers  and  Empire  Markets. 

THERE  has  been  a  slight  but  noticeable  change  in  the  general  trend  of  trade  during 
the  past  few  weeks.  There  is  evidence  that  gradually  the  overwhelming  demand 
of  home  consumers  is  beginning  to  slacken,  and  although  manufacturers  in  many 
industries  are  still  committed  for  several  months  ahead,  it  is  fairly  safe  to  say  that 
the  majority  are  beginning  to  pay  a  closer  attention  to  export  than  has  been  the 
case  since  the  armistice.  One  could  almost  wish  that  the  British  Industries'  Fair, 
organised  by  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  had  fallen  a  little  later  in  order 
to  avail  itself  of  this  increasing  tendency.  However,  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  requirements  of  the  Overseas  Empire  will  welcome  the  change  without  being  too 
critical. 

There  has  been  noticeable  among  the  inquiries  of  the  various  bureaux  an  awakened 
interest  in  the  needs  of  the  great  Dominions  in  regard  to  goods  manufactured  in 
this  country ;  and  in  spite  of  the  very  remarkable  growth  of  manufacturing  in  the 
Dominions  themselves,  there  is  a  substantial  demand  of  this  kind  at  present  existing. 

Canada's  Demand  for  Quality. 

In  spite  of  the  very  brisk  campaign  for  goods  "  made  in  Canada,"  there  is  still 
a  steady  market  for  certain  well-defined  b'nes  of  articles  made  here.  The  recent 
report  on  Canada's  imports  of  cotton  goods  was  alarming  to  those  who  had  not 
followed  the  movement  of  textile  trades  in  Canada.  A  very  substantial  part  of  the 
piece-goods  requirement  is  supplied  by  Canadian  mills,  but  an  even  greater  volume — 
which  formerly  was  obtained  from  Great  Britain — is  being  purchased  in  the  United 
States.  For  cotton  goods  of  the  highest  quality,  however,  and,  in  fact,  for  all  high- 
class  textiles,  there  is  a  steady  demand.  Groceries  have  featured  especially  during 
the  last  month,  and  for  glass,  china,  and  small  hardware  there  is  always  a  market. 

It  must  be  particularly  emphasised,  however,  that  in  all  his  dealings  with  the 
North  American  market — for  much  that  is  true  of  Canada  applies  equally  to  the 
United  States — the  manufacturer  must  base  his  competition  upon  quality,  and  upon 
quality  alone.  Under  present  conditions  he  cannot  compete  with  the  transatlantic 
manufacturer  on  his  own  ground  in  regard  to  price,  but  if  he  has  an  article  of  the 
highest  quality  to  sell,  in  certain  lines  at  any  rate,  there  is  always  an  eager  market 
for  it  at  a  good  price. 

The  inquiries  from  Latin-America  have  included  small  tools,  agricultural  plant 
and  machinery,  wire  and,  though  one  hardly  dare  write  it,  builders'  fittings. 

Australia  and  Machinery — A  Complaint, 

In  Australia  there  has  been  as  strong  a  demand  as  ever  for  machinery,  and,  indeed, 
a  certain  amount  of  resentment  has  been  felt  and  expressed  with  that  frankness 
which  characterises  the  great  Southern  Continent,  based  on  the  allegation  that 
machinery  has  been  sent  to  foreign  countries  from  Great  Britain,  for  which  there 
was  an  urgent  and  expressed  demand  from  Australia.  If  this  has  occurred  to  any 
extent,  it  may  be  taken  as  the  explanatory  fact  that  the  question  has  been  one  of 
transport  difficulty ;  for  the  new  industrialist  in  this  country  is  only  too  anxious  to 
foster  the  growing  manufactures  in  the  great  Dominions,  and  to  supply  them  with 
British-made  machinery,  and  to  imbue  them  with  British  standards  of  production. 
One  industry  which  may  be  especially  mentioned  that  is  in  need  of  development 
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in  Australia,  is  the  household  china  and  pottery  industry.  Deposits  of  kaolin  are 
known  to  exist  in  quantity  in  Western  Australia,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  quality  is 
of  a  kind  suitable  for  the  purpose  named.  There  is,  in  addition,  a  very  heavy  demand 
for  these  goods  throughout  the  Commonwealth  and  in  New  Zealand,  but  as  far  as 
we  are  aware  no  industrial  use  is  made  of  the  china  clay. 

Timbers  of  the  Empire. 

The  Department  of  Overseas  Trade  is  to  hold  an  Exhibition  in  July  of  the  various 
timbers  grown  in  the  British  Empire.  This  is  an  altogether  admirable  activity, 
and  it  is  very  much  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  followed,  especially  in  regard  to  other 
Empire  raw  materials.  Forestry  in  most  of  the  Great  Dominions  is  not  very  far 
advanced,  and  though  in  most  cases  the  efficiency  level  of  the  forestry  officers  is  high, 
the  work  is  hardly  placed  on  a  scale  that  could  be  called  comprehensive,  and  compre- 
hensive it  must  be  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  real  substantial  value.  Two  objections  have 
been  raised  in  regard  to  the  timbers  of  the  Overseas  Empire.  The  first  is  that  they 
are  not  classified  thoroughly.  This,  of  course,  is  a  fault  rising  directly  from  the  question 
of  inadequate  forestry  arrangements.  The  second  problem  has  to  do  with  seasoning, 
and  this,  though  arising  partly  from  the  same  cause,  is  for  the  most  part  due  to  war 
requirements.  It  was  impossible,  especially  in  Canada,  where  enormous  supplies 
were  being  passed  through,  to  give  the  proper  attention,  and  especially  time,  to  this 
very  necessary  process.  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  methods  which  were  necessi- 
tated by  the  extraordinary  demands  of  war  grew  in  many  cases  into  a  habit  and 
became  the  regular  method  of  dealing  with  the  wood,  so  that  the  position  in  regard 
to  Canadian,  Australian,  and  South  African  timbers  of  certain  kinds  is  that  they  are 
insufficiently  seasoned  for  the  purposes  of  many  trades.  In  all  three  countries, 
however,  the  wood-working  industries  are  developing  in  considerable  strength,  and 
their  requirements  must  necessarily  react  upon  seasoning  methods. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  notice  that  the  Department  is  paying  attention  to  that  very 
valuable  and  increasingly  important  side  of  timber  supply,  the  light,  quick-growing 
woods  used  for  wood  pulp,  or,  again,  in  the  production  of  industrial  alcohol. 
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THE  meeting  on  Thursday,  March  25,  was  of  a  special  character.  Lieut.  Ernest  J.  H. 
Boose,  R.N.V.R.,  the  son  of  Major  Boose,  delivered  an  address  on  "  Our  Navy  on 
the  Tigris,"  illustrated  by  pictures  painted  by  himself.  A  full  report  of  the  address 
will  appear  in  UNITED  EMPIRE. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  E.  R.  Fremantle,  G.C.B.,  C.M.G., 
who  remarked  on  his  own  experience  of  the  great  difficulties  of  navigation  on  the 
Tigris,  and  on  the  enormously  good  work  which  had  been  done  in  the  recent  war 
by  the  gunboats  in  co-operation  with  our  troops. 

After  the  address  Capt.  Cook  gave  some  interesting  details  of  the  work  of 
inland  water  transport  on  the  Tigris,  on  which  he  had  himself  been  engaged, 
and  the  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to  contend  in  regard  to  the  shortage  of 
stores  and  foods  and  particularly  of  water;  the  establishment  of  dockyards,  where  the 
ships  sent  out  in  parts  from  England  had  to  be  put  together ;  and  the  construction 
of  jetties  and  hospitals.  He  spoke  highly  of  the  work  done  by  the  men  under  him, 
in  spite  of  the  terrible  heat,  the  mosquitoes,  and  the  sand-flies,  which  often  rendered  life 
almost  unbearable.  He  referred,  also,  to  the  beauties  of  Bagdad  and  to  the  relief 
it  was  to  them  all  to  see  the  well- cultivated  gardens  there.  Colonel  Pottinger  and 
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Mr.    Coleman-Hyman   joined   in   the   discussion,   and    Mr.    Rathbone   submitted    a    map 
of  the  country,  which  was  studied  with  much  interest. 

Sir  Harry  Wilson,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lieut.  Boose,  expressed  the 
indebtedness  of  the  Institute  to  him  for  the  gift  of  one  of  his  pictures,  and  to  Colonel 
Jenkins  for  a  similar  gift.  He  took  the  opportunity  of  referring  to  the  proposed 
Art  Gallery  in  the  new  building,  and  appealed  for  the  loan  of  drawings  and  pictures. 
Colonel  Jenkins,  on  seconding  the  proposal,  suggested  that,  in  view  of  Sir  Harry's 
remarks,  it  might  be  possible  to  arrange  for  a  series  of  loan  exhibitions,  and  said 
that  he  would  gladly  place  some  forty  or  fifty  of  his  works  at  the  service  of  the 
Institute  as  an  indefinite  loan. 
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MAJOK  Snt  HAMILTON  GOOLD-ADAMS,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

His  many  friends,  both  at  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  elsewhere,  will  have 
received  with  deep  regret  the  unexpected  news  of  the  sudden  death  at  Capetown,  on 
April  13,  of  Sir  Hamilton  Goold-Adams,  the  Governor  of  Queensland.  His  term  of  office 
in  Australia  having  recently  expired  he  was  on  his  way  home,  accompanied  by  Lady 
Goold-Adams  and  his  two  children ;  and  on  his  arrival  in  South  Africa  he  contracted 
a  chill  which  developed  into  pneumonia  and  proved  fatal.  He  was  intending  to  spend 
some  time  in  revisiting  the  scenes  connected  with  his  life  in  South  Africa  as  soldier 
and  administrator,  but  his  proposed  tour  was  cut  short  before  it  had  actually  begun. 

Sir  Hamilton,  who  was  born  in  1858,  entered  the  Army  as  Lieutenant  in  the  Royal 
Scots  just  twenty  years  later.  He  served  with  the  Bechuanaland  expedition  under  Sir 
Charles  Warren  in  1884-5 ;  and  in  1893  he  commanded  the  Field  Force  against  the 
Matabele,  being  promoted  Major  in  1895.  He  began  his  career  as  an  administrator  in 
the  post  of  Resident  Commissioner  for  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate.  When  the 
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Boer  war  broke  out  in  1899  he  was  in  Maf eking,  and  went  through  the  famous  siege  along 
with  Lieut. -Colonel  (now  Lieut. -General)  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell,  and  was  mentioned 
in  despatches.  In  1901  he  was  appointed  Lieut.  -Governor  of  the  Orange  River  Colony,  and 
received  his  K.C.M.G.  in  the  following  year.  As  Lieutenant- Governor,  he  played  a 
notable  part  in  the  reconstruction  which  followed  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  stock-breeding  and  agriculture,  coupled  with  his  genial  personality, 
made  him  a  great  favourite  with  the  members  of  that  community  of  farmers,  both 
British  and  Dutch.  In  1907,  after  the  change  took  place  in  the  local  Government, 
he  became  Governor  of  the  Colony,  and  remained  in  that  position  until  1910.  In 
1911  Sir  Hamilton  was  appointed  High  Commissioner  for  Cyprus,  and  did  much  to 
promote  the  agricultural  development  of  that  interesting  island.  At  the  end  of  1914 
he  became  Governor  of  Queensland,  and  served  in  that  capacity  with  much  acceptance 
and  success  throughout  the  war.  That  he  should  have  died  in  South  Africa,  where  the 
greater  part  of  his  active  life  was  spent,  and  where  he  had  hosts  of  friends  in  all 
parts  of  the  Union,  gives  a  singular,  though  sad,  completeness  to  a  career  of  great 
usefulness  and  distinction. 

J.  AETHTTB  POTT. 

The  Imperial  Studies  Committee  of  the  Institute  has  lost  a  valued  member  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Pott,  which  took  place  at  Goodrich  House,  his  residence  in 
Herefordshire,  on  March  13.  Mr.  Pott,  though  ill-health  prevented  him  from  attending 
the  meetings  of  the  Committee,  except  very  occasionally,  wrote  a  most  useful  report 
for  them  on  the  neglect  of  Imperial  history  and  geography  in  University  and  public 
examinations,  and  took  an  active  part  in  other  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of 
these  subjects  in  the  schools  of  the  country.  He  contributed  both  in  prose  and  verse 
to  the  pages  of  UNITED  EMPIRE. 

NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 
THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED  : 

Resident  Fellows,  55;    Non-Resident  Fellows,  70;  Affiliated  Members,  2;  Associates,  75. 

RESIDENT  FELLOWS  : 

Capt.  W.  S.  H.  Beddatt,  G.  W.  F.  DoU,  J.  8.  Drysdale,  M.B.E.,  Col.  Henry  T.  Fenwick, 
C.M.Q.,  D.S.O.,  M.  V.O.,  J.  G.  Hancorne,  W.  Honeywill,  Clarence  Hooper,  F.R.G.S.,  Handle 
F.  W.  Holme,  L.  Jacob,  H.  La  Chard,  F.  L.  Lucas,  'M.A.,  Major  James  McElwain,  David 
Nicol,  Clive  Primrose,  G.  C.  Redman,  R.  G.  Robson,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Capt.  C.  T.  Shepherd 
Smith,  Henry  E.  Walker,  N.  R.  C.  Warwick,  O.B.E.,  Sir  Capd  WolseUy,  Bart.,  John  C.  Wood. 

NON-RESIDENT  FELLOWS  : 

AUSTRALIA.— A.  H.  Bailment  (Perth),  C.  M.  C.  Bere  (Southport),  P.  Russell  Bray 
(Murwittumbah),  J.  C.  Eldridge  (Sydney),  Col  F.  J.  Hayter  (Duntroon),  W.  D.  McCrea 
(Turramurra),  F.  G.  Manning,  C.  J.  B.  Symon  (Adelaide). 

CANADA.— G.  Drummond  Burn  (Ottawa),  Major  C.  W.  Erlebach  (Victoria). 

NEW  ZEALAND.— J?.  J.  Besivick  (Christchurch),  John  L.  Cope,  B.A.,  F.R.G.S. 
(Wellington),  H.  J.  Edwards  (Gisborne),  C.  Kebbell  (Alfredton). 

SOUTH  AFRICA.  —  B.  R.  C.  Cavett  (Cradock),  Max  Lewison  (Johannesburg),  W.  G. 
Newby  (Kimberley),  B.  0.  Schonegevel  (King  William's  Town).  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA.— 
Capt.  R.  Fotheringham  (Nairobi),  J.  F.  H.  Harper  (Ruvin).  CEYLON.— P.  H.  Gonnetilleke 
(Colombo),  R.  L.  Spittel  (Colombo).  DOMINICA.— His  Honour  Robert  Walter,  C.M.G. 
EGYPT.— J.  Messervy  Norman  (Port  Tewfik).  FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES.— #.  L. 
Armstrong  (Ipoh),  Percy  C.  Kebbett  (Teluk  Anson),  A.  M.  Macphail  (Sungei  Buloh).  GOLD 
COAST.— J.  S.  Bignell  (Accra),  Lieut.  C.  H.  Horsley  (Tamale).  HONG  KONG.— R.  C. 
Eales,  J.  W.  Gloyn.  INDIA.— B.  H.  Burton,  L.  H.  G.  Conville,  A.  C.  E.  Howeson  (Calcutta), 
A.  Courtney -Farran  (Bombay),  R.  McCombe,  Capt.  H.  Manley  (Gwalior),  G.  Robertson 
(Calcutta),  Rev.  Wm.  G.  Robertson,  S.  T.  Sheppard  (Bombay),  Major  F.  S.  Whalley.  JERSEY, 
CHANNEL  ISLANDS:— W.  G.  BeUingham,  C.  B.  Buttfield,  J.  W.  Du  Pre,  T.  F.  Pirouet, 
Col.  F.  H.  Voisin,  Capt.  G.  H.  Voisin,  E.  P.  Wells.  MAURITIUS.— J.  8.  Morrison 
(Vacoas),  R.  Pezzani  (Port  Louis).  NIGERIA.— F.  G.  Jepson  (Kano),  H.  J.  Jervi*  (Zaria), 


Advertisements. 


xvn 


Motor 
Carriages 


with  the  Daimler   Sleeve- Valve  Engine 

FOR   years  a  Daimler  will  maintain  its  full  power  with   less 
attention   than  that  required  for   any  other  type  of  engine. 
There  are  no  valves  to  grind,  no  springs  to  renew,  no  tappets 
to  adjust,  no  loss  of   compression,  and  always  that  silence  which 
denotes  perfect  engineering  and  minimum  wear. 

The  superiority  of  a  Daimler  is  known  to  eoery  user. 

The  Daimler   Company,  Ltd.,  Coventry 


BRITISH    EMPIRE    GROWN    TOBACCO. 

Rhodesian   Cigarettes 


Rhodesian  Turkish 
Rhodesian  Virginian  - 


-  8/4  per  100 

-  6/8  per  100 


N.B.— Every  Cigarette  bears  the  Coat  of  Arms  (as  above)  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Company. 


Matabele  Tobacco 


IS/-  per  Ib. 


Orders  for  quantities,  not  less  'than  1000  Cigarettes,  or  2  Ibs.  Tobacco, 
can  be  sent  overseas  free  from  English  duty,  prices  being : 


CIGARETTES— Turkish 

„  Virginian 

TOBACCO    - 


56/-  per  1000  \     Air-tight  tins  of 
421-  per  1000  J  100 

9/-  per  Ib.      J  or  J  Ib.  air-tight  tins 


Manufactured  only  by  : 

JOHN  WOOD  &  SON  (?$??£$?£?•)  LTD. 

23—25    QUEEN    VICTORIA    STREET,    LONDON,    E.  C.4 
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P.  Merron  (Kaduna),  Cyril  Pederson  (Warn).  RHODESIA. — J.  McLean  (Salisbury),  P.  A. 
May  (Livingstone),  V.  8.  Rowbotham  (Salisbury).  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS.— R.  Ingham 
(Malacca),  H.  Towner  (Malacca).  TANGANYIKA  TERRITORY.— 4.  A.  M.  Ishenvood 
(Arusha).  UGANDA. — Capt.  0.  J.  Keane,  D.8.0.  ARGENTINE.— F.  Bluett  (Buenos 
Aires),  W.  8.  Payne  (Buenos  Aires),  W.  J.  R.  Walton  (Buenos  Aires),  J.  Wilson  (Buenos 
Aires).  UNITED  STATES.— >7.  Louder  (San  Francisco).  VENEZUELA.— H.  Frazer  (Caracas). 
UNATTACHED  TO  ANY  COLONY.— T.  C.  H.  Anderson. 

ASSOCIATES  : 

Miss  Edith  Armstrong,  Lady  Atholstan  (Montreal),  Miss  A.  L.  Barker,  Mrs.  A.  D. 
Blackader  (Montreal),  F.  Ivor  Bradley,  Miss  L.  Chesterton  (Montreal),  Mrs.  J.  J.  Craig 
(Epsom,  Auckland),  Mrs.  0.  Goch,  Miss  E.  T.  Hill  (Kampala),  Miss  A.  K.  McDougals  (Mon- 
treal), Mrs.  M.  E.  Main,  Miss  K.  M.  Norman  (Nairobi),  Miss  L.  Thomas,  M.A. 

BRISTOL  BRANCH; — Associates  :  Miss  E.  M.  Beck,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Beecroft,  R.  Blackmore,  B. 
Brock,  Miss  O.  R.  Chudkigh,  Mrs.  L.  Durie,  P.  C.  Ford,  A.  0.  Gooding,  T.  O.  Gunton,  G.  C. 
Hand,  A.  E.  Hill,  E.  A.  Hughes,  J.  E.  Jones,  H.  A.  Mansfield,  Miss  E.  E.  Morgan,  A.  H. 
Oxenford,  G.  V.  Packer,  Miss  K.  W.  Pratt,  Mrs.  I.  F.  Pugh,  S.  H.  Reutzsch,  M.D.,  Mrs.  E. 
M.  B.  Russell,  8.  G.  Turner,  E.  Warne,  Miss  H.  H.  S.  Watkins,  R.  H.  Webb,  H.  C.  Wilson. 

CAMBRIDGE  BRANCH.— Resident  Fellows  :  Lord  Ashley,  H.  F.  Bird,  R.  Branston,  N.  V. 
Brasnttt,  K.  B.  Butten,  R.  H.  Cholmondeley,  R.  M.  C.  de  Calry,  E.  T.  Dodd,  L.  G.  Hayward, 
A.  C.  Haddon,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  J.  8.  Johnston,  J.  H.  Leycester,  J.  C.  F.  Newman,  W.  L.  Parsons, 
R.  E.  Priestley,  F.  D.  8.  Richardson,  W.  R.  Hornby  Steer,  R.  N.  Stokes,  Lt.-Col  L.  Tebbutt, 
W.  M.  Walters,  J.  L.  Warner,  J.  E.  A.  Wheatter,  H.  E.  Wyatt.  Non-Resident  Fellows : 
Alan  G.  McGregor  (New  Zealand),  W.  G.  Peterson  (Montreal).  Affiliated  Members :  D. 
Graham  (New  York  City),  C.  B.  Humphreys  (Mass.,  U.8.A.).  Associates :  Mrs.  L.  M.  C. 
Branston,  Mrs.  J.  Gillies. 

HANTS  AND  DORSET  BRANCH.— Resident  Fellows :  L.  W.  Bristowe,  A.  Tocher,  Capt. 
H.  W.  Turner.  Associates :  Mrs.  H.  G.  Bristowe,  Miss  H.  Cressey,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Finlay,  Mrs. 
C.  B.  Pontifex,  Miss  M.  M.  Rowland. 

LIVERPOOL  BRANCH.— Resident  Fellows  :  Capt.  J.  V.  Forster,  Lt.-Col.  David  C.  Pugh, 
D.8.0. 

MANCHESTER  BRANCH.— Resident  Fellow :  A.  D.  Sturrock.    Associate :  T.  E.  Cottier. 

SUSSEX  BRANCH.— Resident  Fellows  :  Admiral  Sir  Lewis  Beaumont,  G.C.B.,  K.C.M.G., 
Col.  W.  H.  Campion,  C.B.,  D.L.,  E.  A.  W.  Phillips,  M.I.C.E.,  Col.  G.  T.  Rawnsky, 
Hon.  Dudley  A.  C.  Scott.  Associates  :  Hon.  Mrs.  L.  8.  Bethett,  Hon.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Campion, 
Miss  M.  G.  Campion,  Miss  V.  R.  Carr,  Mrs.  F.  Cockburn,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Z.  Cory,  Mrs.  A. 
Dalglish,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Feldtmann,  Miss  E.  Forlong,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Gardiner,  Mrs.  M.  Godfrey t 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Harvey,  Miss  M.  E.  Hearn,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Hearn,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Hickman,  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Lang-Gieve,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Lee,  Mrs.  A.  D.  McNeil,  Miss  H.  M.  Manuelk,  Miss  A.  M.  Manuette, 
Mrs.  E.  Moberly,  Mrs.  E.  E.  York  Moore,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Myers,  Miss  E.  F.  Nicholson,  Mrs. 
S.  L.  Phillips,  Mrs.  K.  Ravenor,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Rawnsley,  Mrs.  M.  Whapham. 

OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 

Colonel  James  Burston,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Eliot,  Wardrop  M.  Hill,  Capt.  E.  J.  Wilkinson,  O.B.E., 

F.  W.  Burch,  J.  A.  Williams,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Gibbs,  C.B.E.,  George  Osborne,  Alderman  A.  J. 

Smith,  Major  J.  G.  Maynard,  T.  C.  Robinette,  K.C.,  James  D.  McCulloch,  R.  S.  Felton,  W.  C. 

Thomson,  Major  Sir  Hamilton  J.  Goold-Adams,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  T.  R.  Fisher,  Alfred  Arthur 

Millington,  Robt.    Birtwistle,  Dr.  G.  de  Castro,  Lady  Russell-Cotes,  S.  L.  Lazarus,  J.  G. 

Bartholomew,  LL.D.,  James  Smith,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Lang,  John  W.  Barclay,  H.  R.  Green,  C.  W. 

Hull,  T.  B.  Morley,  F.  E.  Tirbutt,  William  Flint,  H.  G.  Garnett,  J.  H.  Greene,  A.  Ogilvie. 

ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE  FIFTY-SECOND  SESSION.  1920. 

The  following  Meetings  have  already  been  arranged,  and  will  be  held  at  the  Central 

Hall,  Westminster: 

TUESDAY,  MAY  11,  at  8  p.m.—"  Through  British  Columbia  with  Cinema  ":  Beauty  Spots, 
Resources  and  Industries  of  the  Riviera  of  Canada.  Introduction  by  F.  C.  WADE,  Esq., 
K.C.,  Agent-General  for  British  Columbia.  The  Hon.  Sir  G.  PEBLEY,  K.C.M.G.,  will  preside. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  18,  at  3.30  p.m.— "  The  Cameroons  "  (with  lantern  illustrations),  by  L.  W.  G. 
MALCOLM,  Esq. 


Advertkementi. 


PAUL  WINN  &  CO.  Lid. 

72  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C.3. 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 


OF 


Produce,  Chemicals  and  Foodstuffs 

ESTABLISHED  1883. 

Bankers:  BARCLAYS  BANK,  LTD.,  170  FENCHURCH  ST.,  E.G. 

Correspondence  from  reliable  Shippers  invited;    open 
to  make  advances  upon  their  Consignments. 

Cables :  "  SNOWWHITE,  LONDON."        Codes :  A  B  C,  STH  EDITION  AND  PRIVATE. 


FERRER  HAWKINS  &  CO. 


Sfija. 

Codes—  Lieber's,     £4    RASINfmHAI  I       STRFFT      T  ONIDON     FT    ?        Telephone: 
ABC  5th.  Bentley's  °^    D/\Oli>Ujn/\L.I_    O  1  K.HH,  1  ,    LWlNUUiN,    E.X..  Z       Central  2514 

Marconi's  Associated  with  William  H.  Knox  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

General    Import  and    Export  Merchants 

IMPORTERS  OF  COLONIAL  AND  EAST  INDIAN 
PRODUCE     TO     LONDON    AND    NEW    YORK. 

Offers  invited  on  c.i.f.  Basis.    Consignments. 

EXPORTERS  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  MACHINERY,  PRODUCE,  CHEMICALS,  AND  GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE  from  UNITED  KINGDOM,  CANADA,  and  U.S.A.  to  the  COLONIES,  and  all  Sooth  American  Republic!. 
Offers  on  c.i.f.  Basis.  Indents  on  Commission  Basis 

imiMiimmmiiiiiiimiJMMiiiimiimiiiiiiiiimiimiiimimiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiJiiJiimuumiuiiM 

lEconomic      Trapicai    Outfit  and^JKit 

Telephone:    Ge^d  2706  EVERITT        PENN       &       CO.,       LTD. 

16  PANTON  STREET,  HAYMARKET, 
LONDON,  S.W.I. 

Specialists  in  complete  Equipment  for  East,  West  and  Central  Africa.     It  will  pay  you  to  let  us 
quote  for  your  requirements.     We  supply  best  outfit  and  kit  at  lowest  prices. 

ENQUIRIES         ESTIMATES         GOODS  PACKED          MAIL  ORDERS        HEADS  &  SKINS 
INVITED  SUBMITTED          AND  SHIPPED          BUYING  AGENTS          MOUNTED 

|    TENTS,  CAMP  EQUIPMENT,  MOSQUITO  CURTA^  BOXES,  COOKS  &  CHOP  BOXES,  etc 

iuiirnmaiimunimmiimiimminimimiiuiimmiiniimmiiiiiiwuMuiuimiiiiiiiiiii^ 
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PAYMENT  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Rule  20. — All  subscriptions  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  January  1  in  each  year. 
Ride   21. — No   Fellow   shall  be   entitled   to   vote,   or   enjoy   any   other  privilege   of 
the  Institute,  so  long  as  his  subscription  shall  be  in  arrear. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  FELLOWS. 

Messrs.  Maull  &  Fox,  of  187,  Piccadilly,  London,  W.  1,  are  the  official  photographers  to 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. ^__ 

BADGE  FOR  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

A  Badge  of  Fellowship  and  Associateship  is  available  for  those  who  may  desire  to 
show  their  connection  with  the  work  in  which  the  Institute  is  engaged.  The  Badge 
consists  of  a  miniature  jewel  representing  the  orest  of  the  Institute,  in  gold  and 
enamel  for  Fellows,  and  silver  and  enamel  for  Associates.  The  Badge,  with  ring  for 
attaching  to  the  watch-chain,  will  be  supplied  to  Fellows  and  Associates,  at  a  cost  of 
4«.  Qd.  each,  or  with  solitaire  fitting  for  the  button-hole  at  a  cost  of  5s.  each,  upon  application 
being  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute. 

LIST  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

The  list  of  Fellows  for  1919,  corrected  to  September  30,  is  now  ready,  and  copies  can 
be  obtained  at  2s.  Qd.  each. 

ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

AKBIVALS. 

Argentine.— T.  C.  E.  Fowler.  Australia.— C.  Manners,  A.  Sanderson,  M.L.C.  Brazil.— 
8.  T.  Bryan,  R.  N.  Davies.  British  East  Africa. — Owen  O.  Frere.  British  Guiana.— Rev. 
Canon  W.  J.  Moody,  A.  F.  White.  British  Honduras.— IF.  L.  McKinstry.  Canary  Islands.— 
A.  P.  Colquhoun.  Ceylon.— T.  B.  Kerr.  China.— Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  Jordan,  O.C.I. E.,  K.C.B. 
East  Africa.— A.  C.  Hollis,  C.M.G.,  James  Johnston,  J.  F.  Walker,  L.  E.  B.  Pearse,  W.  H. 
Tanner.  Egypt. — A.  R.  Michell.  Federated  Malay  States. — Harold  Bradshaw,  G.  T.  Cargey, 
Colin  H.  Miller.  France. — Rev.  E.  H.  Wittiams  Ashman.  Gibraltar. — B.  A.  Fetherston  Dilke, 
M.B.,  M.R.C.8.  India.— Lt.-Col.  F.  P.  Maynard,  H.  0.  D.  Turnbull.  New  Hebrides.— 

E.  Jacomb.    New    Zealand. — A.   R.   Atkinson,  Col.  E.  R.  Logan,   C.B.     Rhodesia. — S.  W. 
Cooper,  J.  C.  C.  Coxhead.     South  Attic&.—Hugh  Anderson,  E.   Crage,  G.   Barfield,   T.  M. 
Steele.    Straits  Settlements. — 0.  P.  Bradney,  D.  T.  Lewis.  Uganda. — J.  P.  V.  Jervoise,  E. 
Richardson.    United  States;— A.  D.  R.  GaUoway,  L.  M.  Nalder.     West  Africa.— Norman  S. 
Davis,  J.  Donnelly,  E.  C.  Harvey,  Major  H.  A.  Lewis,  M.C.,  R.E.,  Rt.  Rev.  M.  S.  O'Rorke, 
John  W.  Speer,  W.  A.  Stacey,  G.  J.  F.  Tomlinson,  G.  A.  C.  Ulrich,  J.  W.  Walsh.    Zanzibar. 
— J.  Ernest  Ray. 

DEPARTURES. 

Argentine. — Major  R.  Cameron,  Edward  L.  Lunt.  Australia. — G.  J.  Boudry,  E.  L.  Evans, 
L.  Hordern,  J.  S.  Jeffery,  R.  Wilson  Knox,  Capt.  D.  Wood  Milne,  M.C.,  W.  Gordon  Sprigg. 
Brazil.— J.  A.  Davy,  J.  W.  Graham,  E.  J.  Macdonald.  British  North  Borneo.— .B.  M.  0. 
Cook.  Canada. — B.  Le  M.  Andrew,  E.  G.  Beaumont,  F.  Crandett,  R.  L.  B.  Jones.  Canary 
Islands. — H.  Stuart  Turner.  Ceylon. — E.  H.  Simpson.  China. — J.  Maden.  Cuba. — 
Brig.-Gen.  A.  Jack,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  C.B.E.  Egypt.— J.  Growder.  Federated  Malay  States.— 
W.  R.  Boyd,  T.  P.  Coe,  H.  G.  Dalton,  A.  Vernon  Humby,  E.  W.  Josselyn,  Maclean  Kay,  C.  L. 
Parsons,  H.  W.  Reid.  French  Cameroons. — C.  W.  Luff.  Hong  Kong. — F.  B.  L.  Bowley. 
India.— Capt.  F.  Cook,  P.  J.  Cowie,  Capt.  J.  D.  Lamb,  A.  Stapylton,  Capt.  R.  W.  F.  Trevelyan. 
Morocco. — Leonard  C.  Wood.  New  Zealand. — Robt.  Burn,  Martin  Chapman.  Rhodesia. — 

F.  G.  Bowler,  J.  S.  Bridger,  F.  J.  Clarke,  J.  W.  Downie,  Geoffrey  Harrison.    South    Africa. — 
Capt.  0.  A.  Cowin,  Dr.  N.  L.  Gebhard,  G.  C.  N.  Mackarness,  J.  M.  Orpen,  R.  B.  Purves,  Capt. 
A.  H.    Richards,  A.  Johnstone  Smith.    Uganda.— J.  P.    Tottand.    United  States.— Lt.-Col 
0.  F.  Brothers,  O.B.E.    West   Africa.— Capt.  A.  Louis  CasteUain,  A.  E.  Cradick,  B.E.,  F.R.G.S., 
H.  D.  France,  Chas.  Higgins,  H.  Ince,  Capt.  B.  W.  Macpherson,  A.  G.  Moreton,  Capt.  J.  Neitt- 
Green,  P.  R.  Rowland,  R.  W.  Scott,  Dr.  J.  P.  B.  Snett,  E.  W.  M.  Williams.    West  Indies.— J.  E. 
Faddk,  R.  Johnstone,  C.M.G.,  R.  Sharpe,  E.  A.  Turpin. 


fH*ted  by  Sfiottirwowl*.  BaUtntynt  *  Co.  LM.,  Cotchnter.  London  tnd  Bio* 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES   AND  COMMENTS. 

KEEN  though  the  civilised  world  may  be  to  make  the  League  of 

Nations  a  reality,  Field-Marshal  Sir  Henry  Wilson's  warning  that  the 

war  did  not,  and  could  not,  end  war  finds  justification 

of  Pea^e ahlt   East  and  West<     At  tlie  begmnmg  of  Ma7  the  revolu- 
tionary forces  in  Mexico  sprang  into  vigorous  life,  and 

President  Carranza,  a  fugitive,  has  since  been  murdered.  America  is 
debating  the  consequences  with  ill-disguised  anxiety.  About  the  same 
time  Poland  launched  an  attack  on  the  Bolshevists,  who  have  been  a 
terror  on  her  frontier  for  months  past.  Marshal  Pilsudski  and  General 
Petlura  joined  hands,  the  Poles  swept  forward  to  Kieff,  and  the 
Ukraine  freed  itself  from  the  Soviet  yoke,  for  the  moment  at  any  rate. 
The  Bolshevists  are  making  an  effort  to  overwhelm  the  Polish-Ukrainian 
forces  as  they  overwhelmed  Judenitch  and  Denikin.  Not  merely 
the  peculiar  friends  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky  in  England  denounce  Polish 
aggression ;  Lord  Robert  Cecil  is  shocked  that  the  League  of  Nations 
was  not  invoked  to  restrain  the  Poles  from  an  attack  for  which  he  says 
they  were  notoriously  preparing.  The  British  Government  is  sharply 
criticised  because  it  provided  Poland  with  some  of  the  munitions 
without  which  she  could  not  hope  to  defend  herself  from  Bolshevist 
machinations.  Those  who  denounce  Poland's  action,  curiously, 
are  silent  as  to  the  Bolshevist  seizure  of  Persian  territory  from  the 
Caspian,  and  the  trouble  this  may  involve  not  only  to  Persia  but  to 
India.  Bolshevist  arms  and  Bolshevist  propaganda  will  not  make  the 
way  to  peace  easier  in  Central  Asia.  Neither  will  the  recalcitrance 
which  is  bound  to  follow  the  Turkish  Peace  Treaty  nor  America's 
refusal  to  accept  the  Armenian  mandate.  That  the  Turks  should 
be  shocked  at  the  terms  imposed  on  them,  and  particularly  at  the 
handing  over  of  Thrace  and  Smyrna  to  Greece,  is  in  keeping  with 
the  belief  of  the  criminal  that  failure  in  nefarious  enterprise  is  its  own 
sufficient  penalty.  Mr.  Justice  Ameer  AH  regards  the  Treaty  "  with 

a 
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amazement,"  and  Lord  Chelmsford  has  issued  an  appeal  to  the  Moslems 
which  in  itself  is  proof  that  the  terms  are  hardly  less  drastic  than  the 
crimes  of  Turkey  warrant.  The  one  step  forward  towards  a  settlement 
of  international  differences  is  the  decision  of  the  amount,  not  yet 
revealed,  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  M.  Millerand  at  Lympne, 
which  Germany  must  pay.  The  Spa  meeting  has  been  postponed  for 
a  month  in  view  of  the  forthcoming  German  elections.  When  the 
German  delegates  meet  the  Allies  they  will  find  that  Great  Britain  and 
France  are  of  one  mind,  and  that  guarantees  of  good  faith  are  the  only 
way  to  economic  recovery  for  Germany. 

MR.  BONAR  LAW'S  statement  in  Parliament  of  the  decision  to  give 

Canada  direct  representation  at  Washington  confirmed  the  report 

mentioned  in  these  pages  two  months  ago.     This  is  a 

distinct  constitutional  step  forward,  and  obviously  in 
Washington.         ,.  .  ~.       .   . 

conformity  with   the  new  status   of   the  Dominions. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  departure  from  practice  as  a  supplement 
and  a  confirmation.  Canada  has  on  more  than  one  important 
occasion,  where  her  interests  were  concerned,  been  allowed  a  special 
representative.  At  Washington  her  interests  are  constant  and  many. 
Criticism  of  the  new  arrangement,  curiously  enough,  comes  from  Canada, 
where  it  is  objected  that  it  has  been  made  without  consultation  with 
Parliament.  The  point  might  surely  have  been  raised  with  more 
effect  at  Westminster,  but  on  this  side  there  is  approval  only.  Not 
the  least  noteworthy  feature  of  the  scheme  is  that  when  the  British 
Ambassador  is  absent  the  Canadian  Minister  will  take  his  place.  In 
other  words,  the  Empire  will  be  represented  by  the  Dominion.  It 
is  naturally  asked  what  view  the  other  Dominions  will  take.  Sooner 
or  later  they  will  probably  demand  that  they  too  should  have 
special  representatives.  The  appointment  will  give  Canada  a  real 
opportunity  to  fill  the  role  which  so  many  think  should  be  hers — 
that  of  interpreter  of  things  American  to  Great  Britain  and  of  things 
British  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  showed  that  the 
Imperial  Government  confidently  expect  from  it  closer  co-operation 
and  goodwill  between  the  Empire  and  the  Kepublic,  and  Mr.  Eowell 
at  Ottawa  has  asserted  that  it  involves  no  loosening  of  the  ties  which 
bind  Canada  to  the  King  and  the  Empire. 

LORD  MILNER  characteristically  seized  occasion  at  the  Empire 
Parliamentary  Association  luncheon  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Watt,  the  Common- 
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wealth  Treasurer,  to  make  a  suggestion  which  demands  the  serious 
thought  of  all  concerned  with  the  future  relations  of  the  Dominions 
and  the  Mother  Country.  Mr.  Watt  had  expressed  the 
Wanted  an  opinion  that  the  directors  of  "  John  Bull  &  Company  " 
5^  did  not  hold  enough  board-meetings.  The  firm,  said 

Housen8:  •Lor(1  ^mer'  ha(i  many  branches  with  almost  indepen- 
dent boards.  The  last  few  years  have  shown  that  a 
few  hours'  conversation  will  accomplish  more  than  months  of  long- 
range  correspondence.  What  is  wanted  is  some  sort  of  Imperial 
Clearing  House  for  the  constant  interchange  of  information  and  views. 
'  Would  it  not  be  possible,"  asked  the  Secretary  of  State,  "  for  the 
Ministry  of  every  Dominion  to  have  at  least  one  of  its  members  always 
over  here  constantly  available  for  discussion  with  his  colleagues  of 
the  other  Dominions  and  with  some  member  or  members  of  the  British 
Government  ?  "  Failing  the  presence  of  actual  members  of  the 
Dominion  Cabinets,  some  such  Clearing  House  might  surely  be  con- 
stituted of  the  High  Commissioners.  Only  so  can  we  guarantee,  to 
quote  Mr.  Watt,  that  "  the  Empire's  voice  in  international  affairs 
comes  from  one  set  of  lips."  He  instanced  the  importance  of  Australian 
views  being  registered  in  any  future  discussion  with  Japan,  and  the 
importance  is  in  no  way  lessened  by  the  frank  admission  that  as  a 
working  machine  the  Empire  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  existence 
of  the  Dominions. 

SIR  LOMER  GOUIN'S  too  brief  visit  to  London  affords  an  excellent 
example  of  the  value  of  personal  contact.    The  whole  Empire  is  proud 
of  Quebec,  but  certain  controversies  in  the  last  few  years 

have  led  to  ^apprehensions  on  botl1  sides*  "  Akeady 
wrong  and  biassed  judgments  are  being  revised,"  said 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Province  at  the  Canada  Club.  As  Sir 
George  Perley  put  it,  there  are  naturally  some  differences  of  opinion 
between  the  two  races  who  have  made  Canada  what  she  is,  but  personal 
relations  are  always  cordial.  Sir  Lomer  Gouin  has  devoted  his  long 
years  of  public  life  to  the  eminently  patriotic  task  of  helping  British 
and  French  Canadians  better  to  understand  each  other's  point  of 
view.  He  is  a  disciple  of  Cartier  and  Wilfrid  Laurier,  and  if  he  is  able 
to  claim  justly  that  in  1920  the  loyalty  of  French  Canadians  "  will 
stand  comparison  with  the  loyalty  of  our  forefathers  who  twice  answered 
the  call  to  arms,  and  helped  to  save  Canada  to  the  British  Throne," 
the  credit  is  largely  his  own.  Quebec  shares  with  the  Dominion  the 
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brightest  of  economic  prospects.  As  in  British  Columbia,  of  whose 
resources  Mr.  F.  C.  Wade  gave  a  wonderful  picture  at  a  crowded 
gathering  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  on  May  II,  so  in  Quebec 
Nature  of  her  bounty  has  placed  unlimited  opportunities  at  the  com- 
mand of  British  capital  and  British  labour,  and  Sir  Lomer  Gouin  is 
as  earnest  as  Mr.  Wade  in  advocating  that  they  should  be  exploited 
by  and  for  the  peoples  who  make  up  the  British  Empire. 

THE  welcome    given  to  the  Prince    of   Wales  throughout   New 

Zealand  was  as  cordial  as  that  he  received  in   Canada — which  is 

saying    a    good    deal.      His    visit   created   unbounded 

k®    5ince     enthusiasm.    From  war  veteran  to  stricken  invalid  and 
of  \^T  sties. 

small  child,   the  population,  Maori  and  Briton  alike, 

vied  with  each  other  to  pay  tribute  to  His  Royal  Highness  as  Prince 
and  as  man.  During  four  weeks  of  panoramic  progress  he  again 
"  played  up,"  as  the  King  so  happily  said  on  his  return  from 
Canada.  A  leading  member  of  the  Government  told  The  Times  corres- 
pondent that  the  Prince  could  win  any  electorate  in  New  Zealand. 
What  could  be  happier  than  his  suggestion  that  the  evolution  of 
Christchurch  is  "  typical  of  the  development  of  British  democratic 
principles,  a  development  which  has  made  the  British  Empire  a 
mighty  bulwark  of  freedom  and  justice  with  an  equal  chance  for  all "  ? 
The  Mayor  of  Christchurch  addressed  him  as  Brother  Digger.  The 
visit  has  been  full  of  symbols.  The  mounting  of  a  foot-plate  and  driving 
oi  an  engine,  the  adjustment  of  a  child's  camera  so  that  she  should  not 
miss  her  snapshot,  the  "  You  win ! "  to  the  soldier  who  said  his  mates  had 
laid  a  wager  the  Prince  would  not  give  him  a  cigarette — what  a  series 
of  texts  for  preaching  the  gospel  of  democratic  and  constitutional 
monarchy  !  In  Australia  the  Prince's  reception  has  been  all  that  could 
be  desired.  Certain  sections  of  Labour  have  withheld  their  support 
from  the  arrangements  for  making  the  visit  to  the  Commonwealth 
as  memorable  a  demonstration  as  that  of  either  Canada  or  New 
Zealand.  Australia  has  many  problems  to  solve.  Mr.  Watt  is  in 
London  to  deal  with  those  which  concern  the  Commonwealth  as  a 
whole ;  Mr.  E.  G.  Theodore,  the  Premier  of  Queensland,  and  Sir  Robert 
Philp,  the  ex-Premier,  and  others  are  here  to  lay  financial  and  con- 
stitutional questions  affecting  the  State  before  the  Imperial  authorities. 
Whilst  difficulties  are  being  attacked  at  home,  the  Prince  of  Wales  will, 
there  is  nothing  very  rash  in  prophesying,  be  creating  an  atmosphere, 
even  in  Queensland,  which  will  make  their  solution  easier  than  they 
might  otherwise  be. 
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To  ascertain  how  far  the  lessons  taught  by  the  war  have  been 
earned  and  applied,  was  no  doubt  Lord  Haldane's  immediate  purpose 
in  opening  a  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords  regarding 
the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  and  its  relation 
to  the  War  Staffs  of  the  Navy,  Army  and  Air  Force- 
Co-ordination  and  co-operation  were  the  factors  essential  to  success 
in  the  war.  The  co-ordination  lesson  is  not  new :  it  appears  again 
and  again  in  our  Imperial  history,  and  it  has  merely  been  emphasised 
by  the  introduction  of  the  aerial  arm.  As  for  co-operation,  the  war 
showed  above  all  what  a  common  policy  in  military  matters  means 
to  an  Empire  of  free  peoples.  Is  the  Empire  to  have  a  General  Staff 
which  shall  do  for  the  whole  what  it  is  suggested  a  Joint  General  Staff, 
working  with  a  Ministry  of  Defence,  would  do  at  home  for  the  Navy, 
Army  and  Air  Force  ?  Lord  Curzon  made  two  things  clear :  first, 
that  no  decision  will  be  taken,  or  even  attempted,  till  the  Imperial 
Conference  meets  next  year ;  second,  that  much  depends  upon  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  Empire  has  hopes  of  the  League,  but  refuses 
to  take  risks  pending  their  fulfilment.  This  much  may  at  least  be 
said.  Whatever  the  extent  and  character  of  the  armaments  which 
it  may  be  determined  to  maintain — when  the  League  has  shown  in 
what  degree  it  can  influence  international  opinion,  and  control  inter- 
national action — there  will  still  be  wisdom  in  co-operation  for  defence. 
The  British  League  of  Nations  is  a  minor,  as  the  League  of  Nations 
should  be  a  major,  guarantee  that  would-be  aggressors  will  beware  of 
entrance  to  a  quarrel. 

LONDON,  by  presenting  its  freedom  to  Lord  Jellicoe  and  Lord  French, 

the  twin  commanders  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  responsibility  in  the 

opening  years  of  the  war,  has  completed  the  roll  which 

Lord  Jellicoe  includes  tte  names  of  Marshal  Foch,  Lord  Haig,  and 

Lord  French  ^or^  Beatty,  on  whom  devolved  the  burden  of  carrying 
through  to  triumph  the  work  Lord  Jellicoe  and  Lord 
French  began.  What  Lord  French  said  for  the  Army  is  true  of  the 
Navy.  "  It  was  too  soon  to  pronounce  a  verdict  on  the  teeming 
episodes  of  the  greatest  war  ever  known.  Their  deeds  must  be  judged, 
as  they  would  be  accurately  and  faithfully,  at  the  bar  of  history." 
What  history  will  surely  say  is  that  both  Lord  Jellicoe  and  Lord  French 
had  the  more  anxious  task  if  only  because  they  had  to  face  novel,  if  not 
unknown,  conditions  by  sea  and  land.  The  escapes  were  many  and 
narrow,  no  doubt,  but  the  mistakes  made  by  the  enemy  determined 
the  issue.  An  incomparable  Navy  and  an  equally  incomparable 
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-Expeditionary  Force,  whose  spirit  was  passed  on  to  its  successors  in 
the  field,  were  reinforced  by  the  ships  and  men  from  the  Dominions, 
and  Lord  Jellicoe  had  their  part  in  mind  when  he  said  that  he  looked 
forward  with  the  most  pleasurable  anticipation  to  his  five  years  in 
New  Zealand.  '  We  should,"  he  added,  "  not  let  the  strength  of  the 
Empire  Navy  fade  away  until  we  were  certain  that  no  menace  to  our 
sea  supremacy  existed  in  the  world."  The  Institute  will  have  its  own 
opportunity  of  wishing  "  God  Speed  "  to  Lord  Jellicoe  at  the  Annual 
Dinner  on  June  11,  as  well  as  of  greeting  that  brilliant  General, 
Lord  Home. 

DURING  his  visit  to  Canada,  to  attend  the  West  Indies-Canada 

Conference,  Lt.-Col.  Amery  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  invited  to  consider  the 

future  position  of  British  Honduras.     If  federation  with 

some  other  British  possession  is  essential  to  develop- 
Honduras.  .          , ,  f,       T  , 

ment,  it  would  seem  that  Jamaica,  from  its  comparative 

proximity,  is  more  suitable  than  Canada,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
commercial  relations  with  the  Dominion  have  become  established  on 
a  large  scale.  The  West  Indies,  as  a  whole,  have  their  commercial 
interests  chiefly  in  Canada,  but  union  with  Canada  is  not  generally 
regarded  with  favour.  Many  West  Indians  look  forward  to  a 
West  Indian  Commonwealth  in  which  all  the  Caribbean  colonies 
shall  be  united.  The  British  possession  nearest  to  British  Honduras 
is  Jamaica,  which  is  700  miles  away.  The  Colony's  sea  trade,  therefore, 
is  with  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  its  inland  trade  with  Mexico 
and  Guatemala.  Like  British  Guiana,  British  Honduras  suffers  from 
want  of  development,  and  the  establishment  of  steamship  communi- 
cation with  the  Mother  Country  should  certainly  enter  into  the  general 
shipping  scheme  which  is  essential  to  the  developments  of  the  British 
West  Indies.  Some  years  ago,  the  idea  of  building  a  railway  from 
Belize  (the  capital)  to  the  Mexican  frontier  was  considered ;  but  the 
Colonial  Office  vetoed  the  scheme,  and  substituted  one  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  short  line  in  the  Stann  Creek  district,  to  assist  the  banana 
industry.  British  Honduras  is  celebrated  for  its  timber,  notably 
mahogany,  and  has  unquestionably  valuable  resources  awaiting 
development. 

THREE  articles  on  Rhodesia,  published  in  The  Times,  from  the 

pen  of  Professor  Eric  Walker,  of  Capetown  University,  have  appeared 

almost  simultaneously  with  the  announcement  of  the 

~D  V* /"\  rl  rMr*  i  «•»  v* 

result    of    the    Southern    Khodesian    Elections,    which 
produced  an  overwhelming  majority  in  favour  of  self- 
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government.  One  of  the  successful  candidates  was  Mrs.  Tawse  Jollie, 
better  known  to  our  readers  as  Mrs.  Archibald  Colquhoun,  whom 
we  congratulate  sincerely  upon  her  election.  Her  forceful  person- 
ality and  remarkable  gifts  would  add  lustre  to  any  parliamentary 
assembly.  Later  telegrams  have  described  the  interesting  debate 
in  the  Legislative  Council,  which  lasted  for  a  week.  By  12  votes  to 
5,  Sir  Charles  Coghlan's  motion  was  adopted,  asking  the  Imperial 
Government  to  establish  responsible  government,  "  which  the  Territory 
required  for  the  proper  development  of  its  resources,  and  the  freedom 
and  prosperity  of  its  people."  The  next  move  lies  with  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  who,  as  lately  as  last  August,  indicated  that  in  view  of  the 
financial  difficulty  to  be  surmounted,  responsible  government  was  at 
present  out  of  the  question,  though  a  suggestion  of  the  representative 
variety  might  be  considered.  The  financial  difficulty  does  not  trouble 
the  majority  of  the  Rhodesian  Council,  who  argue  that  the  country 
could  not  be  saddled  with  any  portion  of  the  accumulated  deficits 
due  to  the  Chartered  Company,  except  the  Public  Works  Debt,  which 
would  be  less  than  £1 ,000,000.  Lord  Milner  will  probably  await  the 
Report  of  the  Cave  Commission,  which  is  overdue,  before  commit- 
ting himself  to  any  further  pronouncement  on  the  subject.  At  the 
moment  when  Rhodesia  has  declared  so  emphatically  for  self-govern- 
ment, there  is  an  almost  dramatic  fitness  in  the  burial  of  Sir  Starr 
Jameson  beside  Cecil  Rhodes  in  the  Matoppos.  "With  the  exception 
of  Rhodes,"  telegraphed  General  Smuts,  "  no  man  had  a  better  right 
to  be  called  the  Founder  of  Rhodesia." 

THE  heroes  who  succeeded  in  the  Cairo  to  the  Cape  flight,  and  the 
heroes  who  failed,  have  been  entertained  on  their  return  to  London. 
Colonel  van  Ryneveld  and  Flight-Lieutenant  Brand— 

on  botl1  of  whom  His  MaiestF  has  conferred  the  K-KE- 

—Dr.  P.  Chalmers  Mitchell,  Captain  Cockerell,  Captain 
Broome,  and  their  companions  and  assistants  were  pioneers  in  an 
enterprise  which  should  be  as  conspicuous  a  mark  in  history  as  the 
rounding  of  the  Cape  of  Storms  by  Bartholomew  Diaz.  The  honours 
fell  to  the  two  South  African  pilots,  but  The  Times  pilots  and  machine 
accomplished  something  that  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  Jules 
Verne  dream  less  than  a  decade  ago.  At  the  Anglo-African  dinner 
Mr.  Churchill  said  he  had  no  doubt  the  Cairo  to  the  Cape  airway 
would  years  hence  be  sure,  safe,  and  regular,  and  we  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  "  the  men  who  showed  the  way."  The  experience  gained 
from  the  failure  of  The  Times  machine  has  been  not  less  valuable  than 
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that  derived  from  the  van  Ryneveld-Brand  success.  From  the  Empire 
point  of  view  the  flight  was  of  first-rate  significance.  As  Prince 
Albert  said  at  the  luncheon  given  by  the  Imperial  Air  Fleet  Committee 
to  Colonel  van  Ryneveld  and  Flight-Lieutenant  Brand,  it  means  a 
new  link  in  "  the  widespread  comity  of  nations  which  forms  the 
Empire."  That  link  will  be  strengthened  by  Sir  Hesperus  van 
Ryneveld's  appointment  to  control  aviation  in  South  Africa,  whilst 
Sir  Christopher  Brand  will  remain  in  England.  Mr.  R.  A.  Blanken- 
berg,  as  Acting  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa,  read  an 
extract  from  a  Minute  of  the  South  African  Ministry  to  the  Imperial 
Government  showing  how  highly  South  Africa  appreciates  "  the  enter- 
prise and  foresight  "  which,  by  laying  out  the  aerial  route,  "  made 
possible  the  accomplishment  of  the  wonderful  air  journey  from  London 
to  the  Cape." 


THE  situation  in  Ireland  has  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  Crime  has 
assumed  such  proportions  that  the  Government  have  found  it  necessary 
.  to  augment  the  military  forces.  Meantime  the  latest 
of  Home  Rule  Bills  is  running  the  Parliamentary 
gauntlet  by  large  majorities.  It  requires  courage  to  hope  that  it  will 
bring  ultimate  peace.  The  Sinn  Feiners  regard  it  with  open  contempt ; 
the  North  accepts  it,  but  with  misgiving.  The  criticism  to  which  it 
is  subject  is,  however,  not  more  severe  than  that  which  has  fallen  on 
the  reports  of  the  Speaker's  Devolution  Committee.  It  was  probably 
not  altogether  an  accident  that  the  scheme  for  giving  Home  Rule  to 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales  should  appear  whilst  the  Irish  Bill  was 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  Devolution  has  become  urgent. 
Local  Parliaments  alone  can  relieve  the  congestion  of  business,  and 
leave  the  Imperial  Parliament  free  to  discharge  ever-growing  Imperial 
duties.  It  is,  however,  felt  that  any  plan  for  creating  a  subordinate 
Parliament  for  England  with  500  members  is  self-condemned,  especially 
if,  as  the  Speaker  proposes,  the  members  who  sit  in  the  Imperial  are 
to  sit  also  in  the  local  legislature.  Such  a  scheme  would  aggravate 
present  troubles.  If  local  Parliaments  are  to  be  created,  then,  it  is 
urged,  they  must  have  a  personnel  different  from  that  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  and  England  must  be  subdivided,  North  and  South.  In 
other  words,  what  is  objected  to  in  Ireland  is  advocated  for  England. 
Devolution  is  clearly  a  matter  more  complicated  than  the  inverse 
process,  with  which  the  Dominions  are  familiar,  of  creating  a  federal 
system. 
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THE  world  is  becoming  anxious  as  to  its  oil  supply.  Motorists  and 
motor  manufacturers  are  eagerly  debating  the  possibility  of  finding 

a  substitute.  There  is  a  prospect  of  serious  shortage 
'he  ?!?lpire  everywhere,  which  the  coming  of  the  oil  ship  will  speedily 

aggravate.  The  American  Bureau  of  Mines  says  the 
consumption  of  petroleum  is  increasing  faster  than  production,  and 
that  American  wells  will  give  out  in  twenty  years.  Canada  is  warned 
by  the  Imperial  Oil  Company  that,  unless  success  attends  the  drilling 
operations  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  she  may  find  herself  badly 
in  need  of  fuel  oil.  Australia  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company,  and  the  Commonwealth  and  Imperial 
Governments  are  co-operating  in  Papua  in  the  hope  of  securing  supplies, 
half  of  which  will  go  to  Australia.  An  Empire  Motor  Fuels  Committee 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Imperial  Motor  Transport  Council  to  report 
on  the  whole  question,  with  especial  reference  to  the  requirements  of 
the  British  Empire.  British  efforts  to  discover  new  sources  of  supplies 
have  started  a  not  perhaps  wholly  innocent  fear  in  America,  that  Great 
Britain  is  attempting  to  secure  a  world  monopoly,  and  President  Wilson 
has  issued  a  report  protesting  against  the  British  policy  of  exclusion. 
The  report  was  helpful  in  securing  the  support  of  the  Senate  for  a 
measure  creating  the  United  States  Oil  Corporation,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  oil  fields.  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  has  neatly  countered 
the  suggestion  of  monopoly  designs  by  pointing  out  that  America 
controls  82  per  cent,  of  the  world's  oil  supplies,  whilst  British 
interests,  in  time  of  emergency,  might  control  5  per  cent. 

THE  upward  race  between  prices  and  Wages  continues,  with  signs  here 
and  there  of  a  determined  effort  to  arrest  the  movement.  The  upward 

tendency  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  not  all  of  which 
Prices  and  are  genera]iy.  recognised,  and  some  at  least  of  which 

can  only  be  remedied  by  time.  The  universal  shortage 
of  raw  materials  is  one  factor ;  faulty  distribution  is  another.  A 
further  cause  is  that  some  industries  which  flourished  before  1914 
seem  to  have  been  definitely  killed  by  the  war  ;  the  beet-sugar  industry 
in  Germany  and  Austria,  for  example,  appears  unlikely  to  revive,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  beet-sugar  is  cultivated  best  in  large  farms,  and 
properties  in  Central  Europe  are  now  split  up,  with  the  result  that 
small -holders  cannot  make  beet  an  economic  crop.  Some  beet  is  now 
being  grown  in  England,  and  a  factory  has  been  started,  Govern- 
ment capital  assisting  private  enterprise ;  but  years  must  elapse 
before  this  can  make  an  appreciable  difference  to  British  sugar  imports, 
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and  the  demand  is  greater  than  ever.  What  is  true  of  sugar  is  true 
of  almost  every  commodity ;  the  demand  is  greater  and  the  supply 
is  less  than  in  1914.  These  are  the  ordinary  economic  considerations, 
to  which  must  be  added  the  financial  considerations  that  money,  like 
everything  else,  has  'advanced  in  price  and  diminished  in  amount. 
Nor  is  the  outlook  assisted  by  the  proposed  levy  on  war  fortunes, 
which  the  committee  report  as  practicable  but  undesirable,  and  bankers 
and  financiers  generally  condemn  as  certain  to  inflict  a  heavy  blow 
on  credit  and  industry. 

BUT  apart  altogether  from  economic  and  financial  reasons  there 

are  two  social  factors  which  are  driving  up  prices.     Productive  labour 

is    recruited  from  young  men,   and  it  was  precisely 

young  men  who  were  killed  in  the  war.     For  that 

Factors.  ,  ,  r     -i    ,  rm 

reason  there  is  a  shortage  of  labour.  Ine  last  time 
such  a  shortage  occurred  was  after  the  Black  Death  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  there  was  more  work  to  be  done  than  workers  to  do  it. 
The  immediate  result  then  was  that  Labour  demanded  better  terms 
from  the  employers,  and  a  similar  cause  is  now  producing  a  similar 
result.  Shorter  hours  and  higher  wages  are  both  forcing  prices  up, 
as  they  did  in  mediaeval  England  ;  it  is  true  that  the  twentieth  century 
has  a  remedy  which  was  not  available  under  Edward  III,  since 
expensive  labour  conduces  directly  to  the  employment  of  machinery, 
which  leaves  wages  high  but  reduces  prices  by  increasing  the  output 
per  man.  But  it  takes  time  to  install  and  obtain  results  from  machinery. 
We  are  in  the  transition  stage  when  labour  conditions  have  been 
bettered  but  machinery  has  not  brought  down  prices.  The  final 
and  decisive  factor  in  forcing  up  prices  is  only  remediable  by  time. 
The  population  is  larger  than  it  was  in  1914,  but  the  producing  popula- 
tion is  smaller.  The  war  cost  us  a  million  young  men,  and  their 
places  have  been  taken  by  over  a  million  babies.  Every  child  is  a 
consumer  for  the  first  sixteen  years  of  its  life,  and  a  consumer  only. 
The  old  argument  that  every  mouth  that  comes  into  the  world  brings 
with  it  two  hands  to  feed  it  is  entirely  fallacious,  for  the  mouth 
consumes  from  first  to  last,  whereas  the  hands  are  capable  only  part 
of  the  time.  It  will  take  several  years  for  this  factor  to  right  itself. 
Moreover,  there  appear  to  be  indications  that  the  birth-rate  of  the 
working  classes  is  slightly  increasing,  owing  to  increased  prosperity, 
and  this  more  than  makes  good  the  seriously  diminished  fertility  of 
the  professional  classes,  who  are  limited  in  number  and  marry  later 
and  less  frequently. 
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IN  the  furtherance  of  any  policy  of  Empire  development,  England  would  do 
well  to  consider  the  scope  for  advancement  afforded  by  the  Crown  Colonies. 
Full  of  undeveloped  resources,  many  of  the  islands  of  the  British  Empire  offer 
excellent  opportunities  for  a  vigorous  scheme  of  colonial  expansion. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Fiji  Island  group.  Here  the  Imperial  Government 
has  a  possession  ideal  from  a  colonising  standpoint.  The  land  is  extraordinarily 
rich  and  productive.  At  present  its  main  products  are  sugar-cane,  bananas, 
copra  (from  coconuts),  tobacco,  rubber,  rice,  sisal-hemp  and  maize.  Sugar- 
cane cultivation  and  sugar  manufacture  have  been  exploited  on  a  large  scale 
by  three  big  companies.  Foremost  is  the  Colonial  Sugar  Kenning  Company 
of  Sydney  which  operates  at  Nausori,  Earawai,  Lautoka,  Nadi,  Tavua  and 
Sigatoka  on  the  capital  island  (Viti  Levu),  and  at  Labasa  on  the  next  largest 
island  (Vanua  Levu).  This  company  has  sugar  mills  at  Earawai,  Lautoka, 
Nausori  and  Labasa.  At  the  first  three  mentioned  mills  only  brown  sugar  is 
produced,  but  a  carbonising  plant  is  now  installed  at  Labasa  which  produces 
the  white  sugar  as  marketed.  This  company — an  Australian  concern  with  a 
capital  of  three  and  a  quarter  million  pounds — possesses  about  250  miles  of 
railway  lines,  excellently  built  and  run.  A  profit  of  three-quarters  of  a  million 
pounds  was  made  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  war — a  ten  per  cent, 
dividend  plus  five  shillings  per  share  bonus  being  paid  to  shareholders,  a  Seven 
and  a  half  per  cent,  bonus  to  the  staff,  and  a  large  sum  carried  to  reserves.  I 
quote  these  figures  to  show  that  cane  cultivation  is  a  profitable  industry. 

The  other  companies  operating  in  Fiji  in  sugar  are  English  and  American 
companies  at  Navua  and  Penang — both  on  the  capital  island,  Viti  Levu.  The 
bulk  of  sugar  produced  in  Fiji  is  sent  to  Auckland  and  Sydney,  where  there 
are  huge  refineries,  but  Vancouver  receives  a  large  quantity  also.  The  culti- 
vation of  sugar-canes  is  carried  out  on  scientific  lines.  At  each  district  centre, 
experimental  laboratories  are  established  for  scientific  research.  New  canes 
are  annually  produced ;  these  are  usually  the  outcome  of  a  system  of  hybridisa- 
tion. A  new  cane  will  be  introduced  from  another  country  where,  as  a  rule, 
the  sample  is  indigenous,  and  it  is  "  crossed  "  with  a  "  cultivated  "  cane.  For 
example,  samples  of  canes  are  obtained  from  New  Guinea  and  sent  to  Fiji,  to  be 
treated  in  conjunction  with  a  standard  cane  or  perhaps  a  hybrid.  Eichness 
in  sugar  is  the  object  aimed  at.  Soil  analysis  is  another  item  which  receives 
great  attention  in  cane  cultivation.  Before  a  crop  is  planted,  the  soil  is  analysed 
to  ascertain  if  it  is  sufficiently  nitrified  to  crop,  and  also  to  ascertain  if  the 
necessary  "  cane  foods  "  are  there.  I  have  seen  virgin  country  given  five 
operations  of  tilth  before  it  is  finally  planted  with  sugar-cane.  These  operations 
were  (1)  "  breaking  up  "  with  Pelican  single-furrowed  ploughs,  (2)  "  cross- 
ploughing  "  with  Secretary  disc- plough,  (3)  planting  with  Mauritius  bean, 
(4)  ploughing  in  of  bean  when  full  grown,  and  (5)  drilling  (the  Mauritius 
bean  is  planted  as  a  green  manure).  The  first  cane  crop  from  this  field  averaged 
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50  tons  per  acre  ;  the  field  was  a  "  pocket  "  or  "  lead,"  from  a  river-flat  up 
into  the  hills.  I  have  known  alluvial  flat  land  on  the  Sigatoka  River  to  yield 
66  tons  per  acre  for  the  original  plant  crop,  and  this  land  was  only  put 
through  three  operations,  viz.  (1)  breaking  up,  (2)  cross-ploughing,  and  (3) 
drilling.  The  cost  of  production  of  sugar-cane  varies  according  to  conditions 
of  country.  Some  places  are  more  "  weedy  "  than  others,  and  so  require  more 
labour  to  keep  clean.  The  question  of  pests  also  enters  very  seriously.  It  is  in 
the  combating  of  pests  that  the  experimental  stations  have  been  so  successful. 
The  "  Fiji  Blight  "  is  known  throughout  the  sugar  world.  It  has  not  yet  been 
definitely  diagnosed,  if  a  fungus  or  a  germ,  but  it  has  been  effectively  over- 
come. The  method  shows  great  thought  and  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  hand. 
Cane  crops  were  found  to  wither  and  shrivel,  and  the  cause  remained  secret. 
Methods  to  overcome  the  unknown  enemy  were  tried,  and  this  is  what  was 
eventually  done  with  success.  An  experimental  plot  was  established  on  the 
mountains  in  Fiji  (at  about  8,000  feet  altitude).  After  the  cane  had  been 
matured  here,  and  been  "  ratooned  "  at  least  twice,  this  experimental  plot 
became  the  seed-bed  from  which  the  seed  was  drawn  for  planting  down  on  the 
flat  country.  Subsequent  seed-cane  from  crops  grown  from  the  "  cold  country  " 
seed  was  found  to  be  disease-resisting.  It  was  a  simple  process  but  clever. 

The  next  big  pest  was  the  "  borer."  This  grub  enters  a  cane-stalk  at  the 
base,  and  goes  right  up  the  pith  centre.  If  neglected,  "  borers  "  will  soon  take 
possession  of  a  field.  This  pest  is  now  fought  in  many  ways :  firstly,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  beetles  which  are  the  egg-layers  ;  secondly,  by  destroying 
all  borer-infected  cane  ;  and  thirdly,  by  the  destruction  of  the  chrysalis  of  the 
beetle.  This  last  method  is  another  victory  for  the  scientists,  and  a  following 
of  the  parasitic  theory.  A  fly  called  "  tachinid  "  is  bred  and  liberated  in  the 
cane-fields.  This  fly  attacks  the  "  borer  "  where  he  commences — as  an  egg. 
Other  pests  that  cane  growers  had  to  contend  with  were  field-mice  and  rats ; 
but  the  importation  of  the  mongoose  from  India  successfully  rid  the  fields  of 
these  rodents.  Incidentally,  the  mongoose  has  almost  cleaned  out  the  bird 
life  in  the  island,  for  he  is  a  great  egg-thief .. 

The  Fiji  native  is  an  inherent  slacker  ;  naturally  improvident,  he  is  generally 
an  unproductive  unit.  So  undependable  is  he,  as  a  producer,  that  planters  have 
been  compelled  to  seek  elsewhere  for  labour.  Hence  the  mixed  population  of 
Fiji.  In  1916  the  total  population  of  the  group  was  159,321,  made  up  of  4,552 
Europeans,  89,562  Fijians,  56,853  Indians,  2,515  Polynesians,  2,621  half-castes, 
others  (including  Chinese  and  Japanese)  3,218.  The  Fijian  is  not  extravagant 
in  his  tastes,  and  nature  has  so  abundantly  endowed  his  islands  with  food  supplies 
that  he  can  live  with  a  minimum  of  effort.  The  seas  abound  with  fish  and  the 
jungle  with  fruits. 

The  labour  on  sugar-cane  plantations  has  hitherto  been  that  of  indentured 
coolies  from  India.  These  men  (with  a  proportion  of  women)  were  brought 
from  India,  under  agreement  to  work  for  three  years.  They  were  housed  (and 
for  thy  first  six  months  fed)  by  the  planters.  Wages  were  at  Is.  per  diem  for 
ment  and  6d.  for  women.  A  recent  commission,  sent  from  India  to  various  parts 
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of  the  world  where  indentured  Indian  labour  was  employed,  reported  adversely 
on  the  whole,  and,  although -the  report  was  favourable  as  far  as  iijiwas  concerned, 
the  result  has  been  a  cessation  of  emigration  under  indenture  system  from  India. 
The  sugar  planter  is  now  dependent  on  the  "  free  "  Indian — these  are  the  old 
"  time-servers  "  whose  agreements  have  expired,  and  who  remain  as  labourers 
in  the  islands.  These  free  men,  however,  have  demanded  an  increase  in  wages, 
and  are  causing  quite  a  lot  of  trouble  to  cane  producers  who  have  been  so 
accustomed  to  cheap  labour.  With  the  bigger  concerns,  such  as  the  Colonial 
Sugar  Befining  Company,  a  co-operative  system  is  being  inaugurated  It  is 
what  is  commonly  known  in  India  as  the  "  Zamindar  "  system.  Under  this 
scheme  a  planter  sub-lets  his  plantation,  in  small  areas,  to  small  cultivators  who 
do  the  actual  cultivation.  In  Fiji  the  proprietor  of  the  plantation  may  either 
be  a  white  man,  an  Indian,  or  the  Company.  The  Colonial  Sugar  itefining 
Company  devote  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  "  Zamindar  "  system.  They 
have  hard-and-fast  agreements  with  their  lessees,  and  divide  the  land  into  work- 
able areas,  providing  necessary  residences  and  buildings  for  a  small  farm.  The 
areas  are  so  allotted  as  to  leave  the  cane-fields  fairly  compact,  in  order  that 
operations  of  tilth,  cutting,  etc.,  may  be  economically  performed.  Usually  the 
bulk  of  horse-work  (ploughing  and  drilling)  is  done  by  the  Company,  and  the 
charges  therefor  made  as  a  set-off  against  the  crop.  This  system  of  share 
farming  is  proving  a  solution  of  the  labour  problem,  and  the  results  are  better. 
A  man  will  produce  better  results  on  a  proposition  in  which  he  has  a  personal 
interest,  as  against  one  in  which  he  is  paid  but  a  daily  fixed  rate.  In  addition, 
he  has  his  own  home,  and  can  indulge  in  side-lines,  such  as  production  of  maize, 
rice,  tobacco  and  cattle. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  question  of  absorbing  the  vast  number  of 
unemployed  soldiers  and  sailors  is  all-important,  I  do  not  hesitate  in  suggesting 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  the  direction  of  establishing  farms  in 
these  islands,  and  settling  thousands  of  men  in  a  congenial  and  profitable  occu- 
pation. The  field  for  employment  is  immense,  and  careful  enterprise  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  would  not  only  result  in  a  solution  to  a  great  extent  of  the 
unemployed  problem,  but  would  lead  to  a  wide  development  of  an  Empire  asset. 
The  present  shortage  of  sugar  also  justifies  a  move  towards  the  greater  production 
of  this  commodity.  There  are  many  suitable  areas  in  Fiji  that  are  adaptable 
to  any  big  scale  of  operations.  Also  I  know  that  these  "big  sugar-producing 
concerns  at  present  operating  would  welcome  a  Government-supported  scheme 
for  the  growing  of  sugar-cane.  The  Colonial  Sugar  Befining  Company  have 
ever  adopted  the  attitude  of  a  "  sugar  manufacturer  "  as  against  that  of  "  cane 
producer."  They  want  the  cane,  no  matter  who  grows  it.  I  am  convinced 
that  they  would  hand  over  large  areas  of  cultivated  land  to  provide  a  nucleus 
of  a  scheme  for  the  settlement  of  soldiers. 

It  may  be  averred  that  the  tropical  climate  of  Fiji  and  other  islands  would 
preclude  white  men  from  working  there.  It  is  not  the  case  in  regard  to  the 
places  specially  mentioned.  White  men  work  as  hard  as  any  black  man,  if 
not  harder.  The  drivers  of  locomotives,  platelayers  and  bridge- builders  oa 
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railways,  engineers,  boilers,  fitters,  and  the  hundreds  of  mechanics  in  and  around 
sugar  mills — these  men  toil  daily  in  circumstances  less  congenial  than  labour 
in  the  open  on  a  cane-field. 

The  geographical  formation  of  the  islands  is  such  that  the  most  productive 
land  is  situated  along  the  coast  and  in  river  valleys.  The  country  rises  quickly 
from  the  seashore  to  mountains  in  the  interior.  The  slopes  of  intervening 
hill-lands  are  usually  covered  with  jungle,  or  with  dense  reeds.  These 
reeds  are  of  bamboo  species,  up  to  12  feet  high  and  |  in.  thick;  they  grow 
very  profusely.  When  cleared,  the  country  produces  a  fine  grass  which  is 
excellent  for  sheep  and  cattle.  On  the  island  of  Taviuni  the  cattle  industry 
is  well  advanced.  Not  so  on  the  major  islands  of  the  group,  because  the  industry 
has  not  ready  access  to  market,  a  necessary  adjunct  to  success. 

Transport  is  the  keynote  to  success  of  any  enterprise  in  the  islands.  At 
present  the  communication  between  Fiji  and  the  rest  of  the  world  is  confined  to 
three  regular  services,  that  of  the  Vancouver-Sydney  mail  steamers,  and  two 
colonial  companies  which  send  a  steamer  once  monthly,  each  on  a  round  trip  to 
the  islands.  This  gives  a  fortnightly  service  from  Vancouver  to  Suva  (Fiji's 
capital)  and  Sydney,  and  a  regular  fortnightly  steamer  from  Sydney  to  Samoa 
and  Tonga  by  way  of  Suva  and  Lautoka  (Fiji)  each  way.  The  Vancouver 
steamers  do  not  afford  many  facilities  for  produce,  but  the  colonial  boats 
cater  for  island  trade,  especially  for  the  banana  industry.  Small  steamers 
ply  between  the  outlying  island  ports  and  the  chief  shipping  centres — Suva 
and  Lautoka.  The  capacity  of  the  colonial  steamers  is  5,000  tons,  but  most 
of  this  space  is  taken  up  with  bananas.  It  will  be  readily  observed  that  once 
a  5,000  ton  steamer  is  loaded  with  20,000  bunches  of  bananas,  the  balance  of 
cargo  space  for  other  produce  is  small. 

I  have  mentioned  the  suitability  of  the  hill-lands  for  sheep  and  cattle  rearing. 
The  climate  on  these  highlands  is- ideal,  the  drainage  is  so  great  as  to  obviate 
the  possibility  of  foot-rot,  and  the  natural  grasses  provide  perennial  feed  that 
excludes  any  necessity  for  hand  feeding.  The  wool  on  island -grown  sheep  is 
not  so  prolific  as  in  colder  countries,  but  it  is  of  a  good  quality  and  fine  texture. 
The  huge  quantity  of  frozen  meat  that  is  annually  shipped  to  the  Continent 
proves  that  a  market  is  ever  available  for  beef  and  mutton. 

There  are  several  successful  coconut  and  rubber  plantations  throughout 
the  island  group.  The  present  price  of  copra  (£63  per  ton)  makes  that  product 
a  very  profitable  one,  and  the  same  applies  to  rubber.  Amongst  many  planters, 
mixed  plantations  are  sometimes  run.  You  will  find  coconut  plantations  with 
rubber  trees  interspersed  ;  the  poor  land  will  be  producing  sisal-hemp,  and  in 
many  cases  the  head  lands  carry  tobacco  crops.  The  long  period  of  waiting 
for  coconut  and  rubber  trees  to  become  productive  accounts  for  the  introduction 
in  the  first  years  of  the  subsidiary  crops,  which  as  a  rule  disappear  when  the 
plantation  comes  into  full  bearing  and  an  annual  crop  is  ensured. 

Perhaps  banana  cultivation  ranks  next  to  the  sugar  industry  as  the  most 
important  in  Fiji.  The  banana  tree  is  an  annual — it  is  of  the  palm  family- 
grown  in  plantations  from  a  young  shoot  (from  a  parent  tree),  in  rows  from 
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12  to  16  feet  apart.  The  tree  matures  and  bears  fruit  within  the  year.  Each 
tree  has  one  bunch  of  bananas.  Bunches  (or  stalks)  vary  in  the  number  of 
bananas  to  each,  but  they  bear  from  twelve  to  fourteen  "  hands,"  and  a  "  hand  " 
consists  of  a  dozen  bananas.  The  fruit  is  cut  (in  the  bunch)  when  green  and 
punted  down  the  river  to  the  "  store  "  or  market,  where  fruit-shippers  take  it 
over,  having  agreed  as  to  purchase-price  on  the  plantation.  This  price  is  gener- 
ally Is.  or  Is.  3d.  per  bunch.  The  bananas  are  then  loaded  in  cutters  or  direct 
into  the  Sydney  steamer,  according  to  locality.  A  cutter  is  a  small  sailing- 
vessel  very  similar  to  a  trawler.  These  boats  then  take  the  bananas  to  either 
Suva  or  Momi  Bay,  the  ports  of  call  for  steamers.  It  is  a  fine  sight  to  see  the 
vast  numbers  of  small  cutters  hovering  round  about  the  steamer,  some  along- 
side discharging  their  cargoes  into  the  steamer  or  awaiting  their  turn.  The 
cost  to  shippers  for  cutter  freight  is  3d.  per  bunch.  The  steamer  to  Sydney 
collects  6d.  per  bunch,  so  the  total  cost  to  the  shipper  is  about  2s.  per  bunch  of 
bananas.  Hence  the  cheap  fruit  on  Sydney  markets  (24  for  6d.).  The  steamers 
which  carry  this  fruit  to  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Auckland  have  special  storage, 
the  air  space  being  kept  at  a  mean  temperature  of  70  degrees.  Although 
picked,  bananas  ripen  very  quickly  if  kept  in  a  dark  place  or  warmth.  The 
banana  tree  is  a  good  grower,  it  does  not  need  very  much  labour  or  attention. 
Keeping  the  plantation  clean  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trees  when  young  is  the 
chief  essential. 

The  cultivation  of  maize  is  a  very  profitable  business.  I  have  known  river 
flats  (leased  to  Indians)  that  produced  three  crops  in  one  year.  Pine-apples 
are  indigenous  to  these  islands  and  would  prove  a  profitable  industry  were 
access  to  market  available.  In  Queensland  it  has  proved  to  be  a  very  paying 
concern.  Pine-apples  are  easily  grown,  planted,  like  the  banana,  from 
suckers  from  an  old  plant.  The  pine-apple  may  be  found  wild  in  the  jungle. 
Of  the  other  fruits,  the  "  mummy  apple  "  or  pawpaw  would  prove  a  marketable 
product.  The  pawpaw  tree  grows  about  12  feet  high  ;  it  has  a  large  leaf  which 
grows  straight  out  from  a  straight,  single,  symmetrical  trunk.  The  fruit  grows 
from  the  main  trunk  and  is  very  like  a  melon  in  appearance.  The  centre  is 
filled  with  a  dark  seed  of  pepsin  flavour,  whilst  the  flesh  is  yellow  and  of  the 
consistency  of  a  rock-melon.  This  fruit  provides  a  wonderful  breakfast  dish 
and  an  addition  to  fruit  salad.  Its  cultivation  would  pay  handsomely,  could 
the  fruit  be  marketed  reasonably.  This  also  applies  to  lemons,  oranges  and 
mandarins,  which  grow  profusely  in  the  jungle. 

Surely,  then,  a  country  with  all  these  attributes  and  possibilities  is  worth 
developing.  It  is  a  question  of  ways  and  means.  I  can  only  suggest  the 
following  of  the  lines  so  palpably  marked  out  by  the  Companies  operating  at 
present.  First  the  "  Zamindar  "  system,  substituting  the  Government  for  the 
Companies,  and  the  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  (officers  included)  for  the 
Indians.  1  do  not  mean  that  we  should  get  rid  of  the  Indian,  there  is  room  for 
him  as  well,  and  he  can  be  useful  as  a  labourer.  Apply  this  "  Zamindar  "  system 
to  all  the  pursuits  possible  in  the  islands — sugar-cane,  rubber,  coconuts,  bananas, 
sheep  and  cattle,  and  mixed  farms.  Further,  on  the  question  of  transport,  let 
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the  Government  again  take  a  lesson  from  the  Sugar  Companies.  These  firms 
have  built  good  roads  in  the  districts  they  occupy.  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  construction  of  250  miles  of  railway  line  by  one  company  alone.  Then  in 
regard  to  water  transport,  this  same  company  has  its  own  steamers.  Two  of 
these  are  large  vessels  specially  built  to  carry  sugar  and  molasses.  Molasses 
is  a  profitable  by-product  from  the  sugar  mills,  and  even  with  the  large  ship- 
ments sent  to  the  Sydney  refineries  by  the  tank  steamers  I  have  seen  trains  of 
tank-trucks  taking  away  the  surplus  stocks  of  molasses  from  the  mills  to  dump 
into  the  sea.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  in  order  to  make  any  scheme  for 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  these  islands  a  success,  a  water-transport 
system  must  incidentally  be  instituted.  Of  course  the  proposal  is  a  big  one,  but 
its  possibilities  are  so  great,  and  its  success  so  absolutely  assured,  that  the 
Government  should  at  least  seek  data  on  the  matters  I  have  mentioned. 
A  single  commissioner  sent  to  investigate  could  issue  his  report  within  six 
months. 

This  idea  of  assistance  to  colonial  industry  is  not  novel,  it  would  be  only  a 
continuance  of  the  policy  that  the  Government  adopted  when  they  subsidised 
the  sugar  factories  at  Antigua  and  St.  Kitts.  In  the  former  instance  the 
Government  advanced  a  sum  of  £15,000  towards  the  total  cost  of  £45,000  for 
the  erection  of  a  central  mill  hi  replacement  of  the  small  local  mills.  The  venture 
was  an  absolute  success.  The  mill  prospered,  and  the  cane  industry  of  Antigua 
was  re-established  and  now  is  a  paying  concern.  The  planters  are  participants 
in  the  betterment  of  conditions  and  market,  the  Government  has  been  re- 
imbursed with  interest  to  the  extent  of  the  advance  made,  and  the  Colonial 
exchequers  augmented  by  the  increased  Customs  and  Excise  duties. 

The  life  in  these  island  possessions  of  the  Empire  has  a  fascination  and  charm 
of  its  own,  its  freedom  appeals  to  everybody  who  has  once  experienced  it.  Sport 
is  usually  plentiful,  the  climate  is  admirable  for  tennis  and  cricket,  good 
shooting  is  often  obtainable,  wild  duck  and  pigeon  being  plentiful.  In  Fiji  the 
fishing  is  extraordinarily  good  ;  "  trolling  "  for  deep-sea  fish  is  full  of  excitement, 
especially  when  a  large  fish,  up  to  100  Ibs.,  is  hooked. 

In  conclusion,  I  earnestly  draw  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  these 
smaller  overseas  possessions  and  their  possibilities  in  regard  to  developing  the 
Empire  and  absorbing  numbers  of  unemployed.  The  prospect  opens  up 
pleasant  vistas  of  "  soldier  colonies  "  in  luxuriant  settings,  where  beauty  and 
plenty  abound,  and  nature  is  generous.  Give  these  men  a  chance  and  they  will 
work  and  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  making  our  colonies  great 
national  assets,  and  people  these  places  with  good  English  stock,  ever  a  symbol 
of  progress,  and  by  setting  up  these  smaller  Dominions  make  us  securer  in  our 
possession. 

G.  S.  KINGSELL. 
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CANADA  has  a  literature  of  its  own.  That  fact  is  not  sufficiently  recognised. 
Not  merely  have  many  authors  of  talent,  a  few,  perhaps,  of  genius,  been  born 
in  Canada,  and  lived  and  written  there,  but  their  books  have  a  distinctive 
note,  which  may  be  detected  and  listened  to  as  another  voice  than  that  of  the 
literature  of  the  home  country  or  of  the  great  republic  to  the  south.  It  is 
this  individuality  which  justifies  our  speaking  of  Canadian  literature  as  dis- 
tinguished from  English  literature,  with  which  it  is,  of  course,  continually  and 
intimately  related,  just  as  we  must  admit  the  existence  of  a  Belgian  literature, 
though  Maeterlinck,  Verhaeren,  Eekhoud,  de  Coster,  and  the  others  employ 
the  French  language. 

Because  Canadian  literature  demands  recognition  not  only  as  a  section 
of  English,  but  as  the  special  product  of  the  land,  it  is  worth  while  considering 
the  Canadian  associations  of  some  of  the  writers.  Stephen  Leacock,  for  example, 
is  an  exception.  Though  he  is,  strange  to  relate,  considering  his  irresponsible 
burlesques  and  delightful  parodies,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the 
McGill  University,  Montreal,  after  taking  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
which  he  characteristically  explains  siepiines  that  "  the  recipient  of  instruction 
is  examined  for  the  last  time  in  his  life,  and  is  pronounced  completely  full, 
so  that  after  this  no  new  ideas  can  be  imparted  to  him  " — though  he  is  so  far  a 
Canadian,  the  particular  type  of  humour  of  which  he  is  such  an  irresistible 
exponent  is  foreign  to  the  rest  of  Canadian  literature.  He  may  have  some- 
times sought  the  subjects  of  his  character  sketches  and  stories  among  the 
dwellers  in  those  little  Canadian  towns  that  "  spread  their  square  streets  and 
trim  maple  trees  beside  placid  lakes  almost  within  echo  of  the  primeval  forest," 
but  his  broad  burlesque  and  fantastic  merriment  is  alien  to  his  country.  The 
humour  of  Canadian  literature  is  more  sedate.  It  has  a  thoughtful, 
sympathetic  flavour  ;  it  is  touched  with  sentiment  rather  than  satire. 

Such,  for  example,  is  the  humour  of  William  Drummond,  a  particularly 
characteristic  Canadian  poet,  who  wrote  in  the  quaint  patois  of  the  "  habitants  " 
of  French-Canada.  His  four  volumes  of  ballads  and  lyrics,  "  The  Habitant," 
"  The  Voyageur,"  "  Johnny  Corteau,"  and  "  The  Great  Fight,"  constitute 
the  foremost  expression  of  French- Canadian  life  in  poetry,  for  Drummond 
is  an  authentic  poet  within  his  limits ;  they  are  not  at  all  so  well  known  in 
this  country  as  they  deserve  to  be.  Their  patois  offers  difficulties  to  a  reader 
with  the  slightest  knowledge  of  French,  and  it  is  an  essential  element  of  their 
charm,  providing  a  medium  exactly  suitable  for  the  wistfulness,  the  queer 
humour,  the  mingled  tenderness  and  ruthlessness  of  his  stories  and  character 
sketches.  William  Drummond,  a  busy  physician  among  the  people  of  whom 
he  wrote,  had  that  insight  into  the  lives  and  natures  of  the  "  habitants,"  which 
only  comes  from  intimate  association  and  the  intense  sympathy  of  a  generous, 
congenial  personality.  His  portrayal  is  true,  so  vividly  redolent  of  their  peculiar 
blend  of  idealism  and  materialism,  humour  and  pathos,  in  a  language  adding 
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the  precise  shade  of  colour  to  his  drawing,  that  one  gets  to  know  the  French- 
Canadians  as  in  no  other  books,  as  by  no  way  else  save  life  amongst  them. 

Ealph  Connor  is  another  Canadian  writer  in  whose  books  one  can 
recognise  the  qualities  of  Canadian  humour,  though  he  was  at  Winnipeg  and 
sketched  the  sterner,  harder  life  of  the  dwellers  in  wilder  areas  of  the  Dominion  ; 
the  ranchers  that  ride  over  vast  prairies,  the  lumbermen  in  the  forests,  the 
toilers  on  the  great  rivers.  But  his  novels  are  so  well  known  that  it  will  be  more 
profitable  to  speak  of  less  famous  authors. 

Such  as  Miss  Pauline  Johnson,  whose  father  was  Onwanonshyshon  (anglice 
G.  H.  M.  Johnson),  the  Head  Chief  of  the  Six  Nations  Indians.  He  was 
descended  from  one  of  the  fifty  noble  families,  whose  federation  by  Hiawatha 
four  centuries  ago  was  the  famous  Brotherhood  of  the  Five  Nations.  He 
married  an  Englishwoman,  and  Pauline  Johnson  (Tekahionwake)  was  born 
on  his  estate  in  the  Reserve  in  Ontario  where  the  tribes  still  live.  No  writer 
could  be  more  essentially  Canadian  than  this  singer  of  the  legends  and  stories 
of  her  race,  rejoicing  in  every  romantic  detail  of  their  free  life,  passionately 
depicting  the  fierce  warfare  of  the  Indian  braves  in  stirring  ballads,  dwelling 
with  wistful  regret  on  the  mythological  destiny  of  the  Redskins  after  the  last 
journey  to  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds,  which  no  longer  may  be  believed  in 
with  simple  confidence. 

"  Sailing  into  the  cloud-land,  sailing  into  the  sun, 
Into  the  crimson  portals  ajar  when  life  is  done ; 
O  !    dear  dead  race,  my  spirit  too 
Would  fain  sail  westward  unto  you." 

Miss  Johnson  is  proudly  conscious  of  her  inheritance.  She  comes  of  the 
blood  royal  of  the  Mohawk  tribe,  and  she  exults  in  her  ancestry. 

"  Copper-tinted  face,  and  smouldering  fire 
Of  wilder  life,  were  left  me  by  my  race 
To  be  my  proudest  claim." 

Her  poems  in  the  two  volumes  entitled  "  The  White  Wampum "  and 
"  Canadian  Born  "  deserve  to  be  reprinted,  for  hers  is  a  unique  and  genuinely 
poetic  note  in  Canadian  literature.  One  of  the  finest  poems,  "  As  Red  Men 
Die,"  is  passionately  intense,  almost  painfully  so,  in  its  description  of  the  death 
of  a  chief  of  the  Mohawks  who  has  been  captured  by  his  enemies.  Amid  the 
flames  that  circle  about  and  gradually  consume  him,  he  dances  the  war-dance 
of  his  people.  It  is  a  vivid,  lurid  picture,  that  remains  in  the  mind  as  if  imprinted 
in  lines  of  fire,  of  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  her  people.  Ihere  is  equal  force 
in  that  stirring  ballad  of  "  Ojison,"  which  relates  how  a  warrior  of  the  Hurons 
kidnapped  the  squaw  of  a  Mohawk  chief.  With  her  hands  bound,  he  sets  her 
behind  him  on  his  horse  and  starts  on  the  long  ride  back  to  his  tribe,  ('nnnmgly 
she  pretends  that  his  reckless  bravery  has  won  her  love,  and  so  well  does  she 
deceive  him  that  he  unloosens  her  hands  that  she  may  hold  on  to  him  on  the 
reckless  ride.  As  they  travel  in  this  fashion,  she  cautiously  feels  for  the  scalping 
knife  at  his  waist,  grips  it  quickly,  draws  it  from  its  sheath,  and  plunges  it  to 
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the  haft  in  his  back.  So  that  she  rides  back  alone  to  her  tribe,  leaving  the 
aggressor  stark  beneath  the  sky. 

Many  Canadian  critics  have  announced  Mr.  Wilfred  Campbell  to  be  their 
greatest  poet,  but  I  confess  his  work  awakens  no  such  recognition  in  me.  Mr. 
Campbell  is  certainly  truly  cultured.  He  is  a  versatile  and  distinguished  man 
of  letters,  especially  notable  as  a  historian.  He  is  a  writer  of  noble  verse,  which 
was  manifestly  well  worth  doing.  But  I  cannot  be  convinced  that  he  is 
a  poet,  even  so  much  as  William  Drummond  or  Pauline  Johnson  were  poets. 

Of  another  temperament  was  Robert  W.  Service,  with  his  violent  melodrama 
in  "  The  Trail  of  '98,"  his  ballads  after  the  manner  of  Kipling.  But  despite  their 
great  popularity,  their  indubitable  colour  and  movement,  his  songs  lack  that 
touch  of  genius  which  Kipling  manifests,  the  authentic  note  of  inspiration,  and 
it  is  only  in  a  superficial  sense  that  he  may  be  called  the  Canadian  Kipling. 
"  Songs  of  a  Sourdough  "  are  not  the  real  songs  of  a  real  "  sourdough,"  but  liko 
the  cultured,  polished  verse  of  Campbell,  they  were  certainly  worth  doing.  We 
may  perceive  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  Service's  work  entirely  to  convince  us, 
perhaps,  in  the  fact  that  this  man,  who  wrote  of  the  wildest  Canadian  life  in 
"  The  Spell  of  the  Yukon  "  and  the  others,  was  himself  a  bank  clerk  in  the 
cultivated,  sedate,  tranquil  atmosphere  of  a  Canadian  city. 

Bliss  Carman,  though  he  left  Canada  for  journalism  in  New  York,  was  a 
real  Canadian,  and  certainly  in  his  poetry.  For  his  work  contains  much  that 
is  unmistakable  poetry,  though  he,  too,  lacks  the  culture  of  Wilfred  Campbell. 
Bliss  Carman  has  expressed  the  beauty  of  Canadian  scenery  as  few  others  have. 
He  writes  with  intense  sympathy  of  the  flowers  "  In  a  Grand  Pre  Garden,"  of 
the  children  and  the  homely  folk,  close  to  Nature,  in  far  and  lonely  farm-houses, 
of  the  legends  of  the  French-Canadians,  of  the  woods  and  fields  and  open  plains. 

ANTHONY  CLYNB. 
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By  Sir  ROBERT  T.  CORYHDON,  K.C.M.G.,  Governor  of  Uganda. 

THE  country  of  which  I  am  to  speak  is  one  of  great  interest,  and,  I  believe,  of  a  fine 
future.  There  is  not  time  to  take  you  on  a  personally-conducted  tour  through  the 
Protectorate,  in  addition  to  even  a  brief  review  of  its  history,  progress,  resources, 
and  future,  but  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  general  picture  of  the  four  Provinces  before 
I  deal  with  definite  questions.  I  wish  to  impress  the  fact  that  I  am  speaking  not 
as  an  enthusiastic  Trade  Commissioner  would  speak,  or  as  an  exact  geographer,  but 
in  the  broader  spirit  of  a  showman,  and,  I  hope,  a  prophet. 

The  population  in  1918  was  returned  at :  Europeans,  847  ;  Asiatics,  3,467  ;  and 
natives  at  about  3,350,000.  The  cattle,  before  the  recent  epidemic  of  rinderpest, 
were  over  650,000.  The  area  of  the  Protectorate  cannot  be  given  accurately  as  the 

*  Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  held  at  the  Central  Hatt,  Westminster,  on 
Tuesday,  March  23,  1920,  Sir  Henry  Birchenough,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G.,  in  the  chair. 
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northern  border  has  not  been  denned,  but  it  may  be  taken,  exclusive  of  water,  at 
110,000  square  miles.  There  were,  in  1918,  over  two  hundred  European  estates, 
chiefly  coffee  and  rubber,  in  occupation.  The  "  short  rains  "  come  about  September 
to  November,  and  the  "  long  rains  "  about  March  to  May.  The  rainfall  at  Entebbe  over 
twelve  years  averaged  57-78  inches.  The  average  maximum  temperature  at  Entebbe 
for  five  years  was  78-1°,  and  the  average  minimum  temperature  was  62-2°.  The 
three  chief  languages  spoken  are  Luganda,  spoken  in  the  central  and  south-western 
area  ;  N'gang,  a  Nilotic  language,  spoken  in  the  north  and  north-east ;  and  a  rather 
debased  form  of  Swahili,  usually  employed  by  the  Indians  in  their  large  native  trade. 

Of  the  four  Provinces  the  Buganda  kingdom  is  the  chief  in  history  and  interest. 
It  is  a  green  and  forested  country,  the  hillsides  covered  with  bush  and  with  banana 
plantations  ;  the  valleys  have  either  long  belts  of  dark  and  heavy  forest,  or  are  floored 
with  level  papyrus ;  where  there  is  not  forest  or  bush  the  country  is  clothed  with 
impenetrable  elephant  grass  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet  high.  There  are  few  native 
villages  except  at  the  trade  centres,  and  there  they  are  combined  with  the  buildings 
of  the  European  and  native  Government,  and  with  an  Indian  duka,  or  bazaar.  Though 
the  sun  is  bright  and  hot,  the  days  are  seldom  oppressive,  and  the  nights  are  fairly 
cool.  It  is  a  Province  of  light  airs  and  breezes.  The  picture  of  rolling  forested 
country  and  bright  sun  is  linked  with  that  of  Lake  Victoria,  which,  I  may  add,  is 
nearly  27,000  square  miles  in  area.  The  whole  northern  shore  of  the  lake  is  deeply 
indented,  clothed  with  forest  to  the  water's  edge  and  notched  with  papyrus  swamps. 
Entebbe,  the  Protectorate  capital,  covers  the  point  of  one  of  these  promontories. 
It  is  a  pretty  place  that  with  a  little  imagination  might  be  a  small  Mediterranean 
town.  The  streets  are  of  dark  red  laterite,  and  admirably  kept ;  the  close  green 
lawns  and  flowering  shrubs  and  absence  of  fe'nce  and  gate  give  to  the  village  a  fine 
air  of  comfort  and  homeliness.  You  may  look  out  over  an  open  sea  with  the  dark 
line  of  the  Sesse  Islands  on  the  horizon,  and  if  your  vision  was  strong  enough  it  would 
carry  you  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  deep  water  beyond.  It  is  always  a 
difficult  thing  to  try  to  put  into  words  the  elusive  character  of  a  country  and  its 
people.  That  of  Buganda  itself  is  one  of  beauty  and  opulence,  of  perpetual  green 
and  bright  sun,  and  of  the  vast  lake ;  that  of  the  white-clad  natives  is  of  a  quiet 
people  of  great  natural  ability  living  easily  in  a  rich  country. 

The  Eastern  Province  presents  a  picture  quite  different  in  physical  features  and  in 
atmosphere.  It  is  a  more  level  country  with  little  of  the  elephant  grass  and  less 
forest ;  the  swamps  are  fewer,  but  they  are  larger  and  more  noticeable.  It  is,  or  seems, 
hotter,  and  there  is  less  of  the  red  laterite  or  iron-coloured  soil  and  more  country  of 
a  light  sandy  appearance.  Villages  are  bigger  and  the  people  move  about  more 
freely.  The  dominant  physical  features  are  the  great  extent  of  the  sudd  and  papyrus 
covered  arms  of  Lake  Kioga,  and  on  the  eastern  border  the  densely-populated  and 
heavily-forested  slopes  of  Mount  Elgon.  The  general  character  of  the  Province  is 
very  different  from  that  of  the  forested  and  plutocratic  Buganda  country.  It  is 
more  virile  and  much  more  industrious  and  alive.  The  people  are  of  several  tribes, 
all  less  advanced  and  more  savage  than  the  Buganda,  but  better  agriculturists  and 
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harder  workers.    Many  of  the  men  go  half,  or  indeed  wholly,  naked.    The  strong  sun 
and  the  glare  are  universal  in  the  Protectorate,  but  that  is  all  there  is  in  common. 

Of  the  Northern  Province  much  the  same  thing  may  be  said,  except  that  the 
Bunyoro  district  in  the  south,  which  marches  with  the  Buganda  kingdom,  has  much 
of  the  same  character  of  forest  and  easy  life.  The  further  north  you  go  from  Bunyoro 
the  greater  the  difference  becomes,  not  only  in  physical  features,  but  in  native  type. 
The  people  become  less  clothed,  more  manly,  and  better  hunters  and  fighters  ;  until 
you  cross  the  undefined  border  into  still  drier  country  among  the  people  of  the 
Southern  Sudan.  The  Western  Province  is  dominated  geographically  by  the  snow- 
capped Ruwenzori  Mountains,  and  by  the  miles  of  open  grass  plains  in  the  south- 
west. This  cattle  country  has  a  character  remote  from  any  other  in  the  Protectorate. 
It  is  typical  of  a  purely  pastoral  people,  intensely  conservative,  living  entirely  for 
and  upon  their  herds  of  cattle,  and  taking  no  interest  in  agriculture  or  the  affairs 
of  the  world.  The  country  round  Fort  Portal  under  Ruwenzori  is  of  great  charm, 
with  most  beautiful  crater  lakes,  and  in  the  extreme  south-west  is  the  edge  of  the 
tortured  and  smoking  volcanic  country  of  Northern  Ruanda. 

Entebbe  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  its  residents  are  almost  entirely  officials. 
Kampala,  twenty-four  miles  away,  is  a  busy  and  growing  town,  the  centre  of  both 
European  and  Indian  trade,  the  seat  of  the  Native  Government,  and  the  headquarters 
of  the  three  great  Mission  Societies.  It  is  a  prosperous  place,  and  with  a  great  future. 
The  European  portion  is  one  of  the  five  hills,  Nakasero  ;  the  large  bazaar  along  the 
foot,  a^d  the  European  residences  upon  the  slopes.  Across  the  valley  is  Namirembe 
Hill,  with  the  Church  Missionary  Society's  buildings  clustered  round  the  top,  and 
crowned  by  the  splendid  cathedral.  This  is  a  great  building  of  brick,  with  chapels 
and  buttresses,  and  surmounted  by  a  noble  dome,  a  landmark  for  miles  around. 
Beyond  Namirembe  is  Rubaga  Hill,  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Catholic  White  Fathers 
Mission,  shortly  also  to  be  crowned  by  a  fine  cathedral.  Each  of  these  buildings 
will  hold  5,000  worshippers.  The  great  bulk  of  the  work  was  done  by  Baganda 
natives,  and  they  are  very  notable  tributes,  both  to  the  Societies  they  represent 
and  to  the  zeal  of  the  congregations.  The  famous  Mengo  Hill  adjoins  Rubaga.  Upon 
it  are  the  buildings  of  the  Native  Government,  and  the  house  of  the  Kabaka,  the 
Baganda  king,  and  of  the  great  chiefs.  The  triangle  of  hills  is  completed  by  Nsambya, 
the  headquarters  or  the  Poman  Catholic  Mill  Hill  Mission. 

I  must  at  this  point  pay  a  tribute  both  to  the  Native  Government  and  to  the 
Public  Works  Department  for  the  excellence  of  the  roads  throughout  the  Protectorate. 
When  the  White  Administration  began  its  work  it  found  an  admirable  road  system 
already  in  operation  in  the  Buganda  Province,  and  very  wisely  it  carried  on  and 
improved  the  ystem  and  extended  it  to  other  Provinces.  As  now  carried  out  it 
worth  a  moment  of  description.  All  roads  are  divided  into  one  of  four  classes.  The 
first  consists  of  roads  laid  out,  graded,  gravelled,  and  maintained  by  the  Public  Works 
Department,  and  with  metal  and  masonry  bridges  and  culverts ;  the  second  class 
are  partly  gravelled  roads  on  which  the  permanent  bridges  and  culverts  are  main- 
tained  by  the  Public  Works  Department,  while  the  Native  Government  keep* 
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them  clear  of  growth  ;  in  the  third  class  the  Public  Works  Department  provides  only 
bridges,  while  the  natives  are  responsible  for  all  other  maintenances  and  upkeep ; 
the  fourth  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  natives  under  the  supervision  of  the  district 
administrative  officers.  All  are  from  ten  to  fifty  feet  wide,  and  many  are  bordered 
by  avenues  of  trees  which  are  the  property  of  the  Native  District  Lukiko,  or  Council, 
and  are  cut  and  replenished  by  it.  A  notable  feature  of  the  system  is  that  all 
roads  are  carried  across  the  frequent  papyrus  swamps  upon  broad  and  solid  embank- 
ments. It  was  a  light-hearted  boast  of  the  Provincial  Commissioner  of  the  Northern 
Province,  but  one  capable  of  a  great  measure  of  justification,  that  there  were  1,400 
miles  of  native  roads  in  his  Province,  and  that  they  were  swept  throughout  every 
Monday.  The  usual  access  is  either  from  the  east,  by  the  Uganda  Railway,  or  from 
the  north  from  Khartoum  up  the  Nile  across  Lake  Albert  and  Lake  Kioga,  to  the 
town  of  Jinja  and  to  Entebbe.  The  Uganda  Railway  (584  miles)  climbs  from  Mombasa 
to  Nairobi,  the  capital  of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate,  in  the  heart  of  the  most 
attractive  highland  country  ;  thence  over  the  Mau  escarpment  at  an  altitude  of  8,300 
feet  through  rich  and  beautiful  country,  and  down  to  Kisumu  on  Lake  Victoria  at 
3,726  feet.  There  the  steamers  of  the  Uganda  Railway  Marine  will  take  you  across 
to  Entebbe  in  eighteen  hours,  and  round  the  lake  in  six  days  ;  they  are  in  fact  liners 
in  miniature,  from  800  to  1,000  tons,  with  clean  decks,  polished  brass,  and  proper 
discipline.  By  the  northern  route  from  Khartoum  the  stern-wheel  steamers  take 
about  fourteen  days  up  the  Nile  to  reach  Rejaf,  the  highest  navigable  point  of  that 
part  of  the  river.  From  Rejaf  to  Nimule  (100  miles),  which  is  the  Uganda  border, 
the  traveller  must  safari ',  that  is,  he  must  have  his  own  tent  and  cook  and  camp 
outfit,  though  he  may  himself  ride  a  bicycle  or  a  donkey  or  be  carried,  if  he  can  or 
must  bring  himself  to  do  so,  in  a  chair.  This  is,  indeed,  the  only  part  where  he  need 
put  foot  to  ground  between  Cairo  and  Mombasa.  From  Nimule,  a  Uganda  paddle- 
wheel  steamer  will  take  him  further  up  the  Nile  into  Lake  Albert,  and  across  it  to 
Butiaba  ;  thence  by  motor-car  or  lorry  to  Masindi  Port  on  Lake  Kioga  (74  miles) ; 
thence  by  stern-wheel  steamer  to  Namasagali  (sixteen  hours),  thence  by  train 
(61  miles)  to  Jinja  and  Lake  Victoria. 

Our  neighbour  on  the  north  is  the  Sudan.  The  border  has  not  yet  been  defined, 
and  for  the  present  there  is  no  need  to  do  so,  for  it  runs  through  dry  and  thinly 
inhabited  country  through  which  there  is  little  intercourse.  North-east  is  the 
Turkhana  country,  also  dry  and  remote  and  with  a  sparse  and  nomadic  population. 
But  the  northern  Turkhana,  aided  and  abetted  by  adventurers  from  the  turbulent 
southern  borders  of  Abyssinia,  are  raiders  and  marauders  of  a  determined  kind,  and 
the  Governments  of  East  Africa  and  Uganda  have  had  to  maintain  two  companies 
of  the  King's  African  Rifles  in  the  constant  and  costly  effort  to  maintain  some  sort 
of  order,  and  to  protect  our  own  people  further  south.  The  eastern  border  runs  from 
south  to  north  across  Lake  Edward,  thence  along  the  crest  of  the  Ruwenzori  Range, 
thence  along  the  middle  line  of  Lake  Albert.  From  the  north  end  of  the  lake  the  border 
runs  west,  north  and  east  again  to  the  Nile  at  Nimule,  taking  in  a  rich  and  attractive 
district  now  known  as  the  West  Nile,  formerly'the  Lado  Enclave  of 'famous  memory. 
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Beyond  this  border  is  the  vast  area  of  the  Belgian  Congo.  The  southern  border  runs 
roughly  from  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Victoria  at  the  Kagera  River  mouth,  west- 
wards to  British  Ruanda,  to  the  northern  edge  of  the  desolate  region  of  volcanoes, 
and  then  north  to  Lake  Edward.  South  of  this-  border  was  lately  German  territory  j 
now  the  portion  adjoining  Lake  Victoria  becomes  the  British  Bukoba  district,  and 
the  western  portion  becomes  Belgian  Ruanda. 

Having  given  a  brief  account  of  the  short  and  troubled  history  of  the  country, 
Sir  Robert  Coryndon  rapidly  described  the  diverse  tribes,  their  languages  and 
customs  :  The  outstanding  feature  is  the  dominant  intelligence  and  capacity  of 
the  Buganda  among  the  surrounding  tribes.  My  predecessors  were  wise  to  take 
over  the  best  of  the  native  system  of  government,  and  to  adapt  and  co-ordinate 
it  to  our  own  tried  principles  of  equity  and  justice.  The  province  is  divided  into 
sazas,  or  counties,  and  each  saza  into  gombololas,  or  districts,  and  again  into  mirukas 
or  wards.  In  each  of  these  districts  regular  weekly  Lukikos,  or  Councils,  are  held,  and 
current  business  is  dealt  with,  tax  collection,  agricultural  and  veterinary  regulations 
small  offences  against  the  state,  and  so  on  ;  proper  records  are  kept,  and  a  report  is 
made  regularly  to  the  Lukiko  above.  It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  our  Administrative 
Officers  in  their  frequent  district  tours  to  attend  meetings,  examine  the  books  and 
records,  and  issue  advice  or  blame  or  praise.  The  Saza  chiefs  meet  regularly  in  Mengo 
and  by  this  system  of  decentralisation  close  touch  is  kept  upon  all  the  native  affairs 
of  the  Province.  The  Kabaka  usually  presides  ;  the  Katikiro,  Sir  Apolo  Kagwar,  and 
the  Ministers  of  Justice  and  Finance,  and  generally  about  forty  chiefs,  are  present. 
Proceedings  are  conducted  with  admirable  dignity  and  attention  to  business.  Revenue 
is  provided  by  a  rebate  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  native  tax,  and  from  this  the  Kabaka's 
liberal  allowance  is  met,  and  salaries  of  the  Ministers  and  all  the  chiefs,  and  payment 
for  county  inspectors  and  police,  the  cost  of  building  material,  stationery,  uniforms 
and  so  on.  The  finance  minister  controls  their  expenditure  of  about  £16,000  a  year, 
and  much  work  in  connection  with  provisional  and  final  land  title  and  certificates, 
and  in  a  dozen  different  directions,  is  carried  out  with  very  remarkable  accuracy 
and  sense  of  responsibility.  The  general  principles  of  this  system  are  being  extended 
to  the  neighbouring  peoples  in  the  eastern,  northern  and  western  provinces  as  the 
horizon  of  their  tribal  responsibility  widens,  largely  through  the  advice  and  guidance 
given  them  by  resident  Baganda  agents. 

Here,  I  think,  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  best  results  of  indirect  rule  as  opposed 
to  direct  rule.  It  is  working  with  conspicuous  success  in  Buganda,  and  is  being 
adopted  with  sufficient  rapidity  throughout  the  Protectorate.  One  cannot  see  into 
the  future,  but  the  spirit  and  the  progress  of  the  last  twenty  years  are  a  good  founda- 
tion ;  if  the  Imperial  Government  will  not  allow  these  rapid  moving  years  to  leave 
it  behind  in  the  race,  and  is  determined  to  maintain  a  control  as  strong  as  it  is  just, 
it  may  look  forward  in  time  to  an  excellent  example  of  a  young  country  which  has 
learned  to  govern  itself  with  credit. 

The  war  did  not  actually  cross  our  borders,  but  there  was  a  constant  and  heavy 
demand  for  carriers  for  the  campaign  in  German  East  Africa,  and,  later  on,  for  more 
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skilled  assistance.  I  have  not  access  to  the  figures  at  the  moment,  but  I  believe 
the  Protectorate  produced  no  less  than  63,000  men  for  the  Carrier  Corps  ;  it  is  a  matter 
for  deep  regret  that  so  many  of  them  succumbed  to  the  hardships  of  a  prolonged  cam- 
paign in  a  country  whose  climatic  conditions  were  so  different  from  their  own.  The 
enlistment  of  troops  for  the  King's  African  Rifles,  and  for  the  East  African  Mechanical 
Transport  Corps  was  still  more  creditable.  But  the  remarkable  capacity  of  the 
Buganda  for  skilled  work  was  shown  most  clearly  in  the  long  and  admirable  services 
rendered  by  the  African  Native  Medical  Corps.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  90  per  cent, 
of  this  corps  were  natives  of  Uganda. 

The  campaign,  however,  left  a  dreadful  legacy  to  the  Protectorate,  besides  the 
death  roll  in  the  field.  The  thousands  of  men  who  returned  to  their  homes  in  every 
part  of  the  country  brought  with  them  smallpox  and  cerebro- spinal  meningitis,  and 
to  these  diseases,  plague  was  added  later.  They  ravaged  the  country  and  carried 
off  many  thousands  of  people,  and  at  a  time  when  war  conditions  had  reduced  the 
whole  of  our  staff,  and  particularly  that  of  the  medical  department,  so  greatly  that 
we  could  do  little  to  fight  the  epidemics.  Plague  and  smallpox  are  more  or  less  endemic 
in  certain  areas,  both  on  the  lake  shore  and  inland,  and  are  not  normally  a  cause  of 
great  loss  or  danger.  Few  of  the  usual  tropical  diseases  are  present  to  any  great 
degree.  I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  of  that  grave  blot  on  so  many  countries  and 
peoples,  I  mean  venereal  disease.  It  is  by  far  the  greatest  menace  with  which  we 
have  to  contend,  and  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  its  importance  or  its  danger. 
Our  statistics  show  that  in  several  districts  one  child  out  of  every  three  is  stillborn. 
In  many  districts  the  population  is  stationary,  and  in  others  the  birth-rate,  from  this 
cause  alone,  is  below  the  death-rate.'  When  war  came  upon  the  country,  strong 
measures  against  the  disease  were  in  progress,  and  were  showing  very  promising 
results,  but  direct  work  had  to  be  abandoned  for  the  time.  I  am  glad  to  say,  however, 
that  both  the  Protectorate  Government  and  the  Colonial  Office  are  fully  alive  to  the 
gravity  of  the  position,  that  funds  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  found,  and  that 
every  preparation  is  being  made  to  reopen  a  strong  and  consistent  anti-venereal 
campaign. 

To  Europeans  the  climate  presents,  on  the  whole,  no  great  dangers,  or  even  hard- 
ships. The  ordinary  tropical  diseases  such  as  typhoid  and  dysentery  are  not  present 
to  any  great  extent.  There  is  some  blackwater  and  malaria,  but  the  latter  is  not  of  a 
serious  type.  If,  however,  definite  diseases  do  not,  as  a  rule,  threaten  the  official, 
the  planter  and  the  missionary  with  prompt  and  painful  extinction,  there  is  the  ever 
present  menace  of  the  overhead  sun,  and  the  nervous  conditions  which  will  take  their 
toll  earlier  or  later  of  your  patience  and  your  vitality.  The  usual  precautions,  such 
as  the  use  of  proper  sun  helmets,  should  never  be  neglected  ;  but  in  any  case  the  coun- 
try is  a  trying  one,  without  frequent  leave  to  Europe,  and  children  should  not  be  kept 
there  for  more  than  two  or  three  years. 

From  disease  and  waste  in  human  life,  it  is  only  a  step  to  similar  wastage  in  live 
stock.  The  remedy  in  both  cases  is  similar,  that  is  a  proper  analysis  of  the  position, 
a  sound  programme  to  deal  with  the  endemic  areas  and  sources  of  infection,  an  ener- 
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getic  organisation  under  the  control  of  a  thoroughly  capable  man,  and  finally,  the  pro- 
vision of  funds  by  the  Government  to  carry  out  the  whole.  It  is  in  this  case  a  purely 
business  matter,  and  the  initial  cost  need  not,  and  generally  cannot,  come  out  of  the 
normal  revenues  of  the  country.  There  is  a  drastic  object  lesson  in  progress  in  Uganda 
at  this  moment.  Rinderpest  began  to  spread  two  years  ago  west  and  southwards 
from  an  endemic  centre  in  the  Eastern  Province,  and  largely  through  the  agency  of 
movements  of  wild  game,  it  spread  slowly  but  quite  irresistibly  to  the  southern  border 
of  Uganda,  and  is  now  threatening  the  Belgian  Congo.  It  will  probably  destroy, 
before  it  is  finished,  200,000  head  of  cattle.  I  hasten  to  add  that  this  condition  would 
probably  not  have  come  about  had  not  the  war  diverted  both  attention  and  funds 
elsewhere,  and  depleted  the  technical  staff  so  much  that  we  could  never  take  the 
offensive.  As  in  the  case,  however,  with  human  epidemics,  I  am  glad  to  say  the 
Colonial  Office  has  taken  the  broad  and  sympathetic  view,  and  plans  are  now  being 
closely  followed  to  provide  funds  and  qualified  veterinary  staff  to  combat  the  position. 

I  come  now  to  the  question  of  agricultural  possibilities  and  development,  and  will 
say  at  once  that  the  promise  as  to  the  future  in  this  respect  is  very  high.  The  Pro- 
tectorate, excluding  for  the  present  the  north-eastern  areas  and  the  cattle  plains  in  the 
south-west,  is  uniformly  and  highly  fertile,  with  a  fairly  regular  and  constant  rainfall, 
and  is  evenly  populated  throughout  with  amenable  and  progressive  natives. 

The  present  main  crops  are  cotton,  rubber  and  coffee.  The  coffee  is  of  very  good 
quality,  generally  of  the  arabica  type,  and  is  not  unduly  liable  to  disease.  The  acre- 
age under  cultivation  is  about  21,500,  and  the  export  last  year  was  close  upon  54,000 
cwts.,  valued  at  about  £106,000.  The  world's  demand  for  good  coffee  is  strong  and 
constant ;  it  seems  very  improbable  that  our  breakfast  tables  will  ever  be  insulted 
by  any  synthetic  substitute.  The  position  as  to  para  rubber  is  not  yet,  in  the  minds  of 
several  planters,  quite  assured.  There  are,  however,  about  12,250  acres  now  in  culti- 
vation, and  last  year's  export  of  good  quality  rubber  was  253,000  Ibs.,  valued  at 
about  £12,900.  It  is  generally  interplanted  with  coffee,  and  the  enthusiasts  in  Uganda 
rubber  are  gradually  cutting  out  the  coffee  as  the  larger  trees  come  to  the  tapping 
stage.  I  am  not  at  all  an  expert,  but  so  far  as  our  industry  has  gone  I  see  no  reason 
why  rubber  should  not  do  well.  It  has  hitherto  been  remarkably  free  of  disease. 

But  the  crop  upon  which,  I  am  convinced,  the  Protectorate  will  depend  increasingly 
is  cotton.  It  was  started  about  eleven  years  ago  by  the  then  Governor,  Sir  Hesketh 
Bell,  and  has  been  steadily  developed  since  by  the  Director  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  S. 
Simpson,  with  the  valuable  assistance  of  the  district  administrative  officers.  The 
crop  last  year  was  about  11,000  tons  of  seed  cotton,  of  which  about  35,000  bales,  of 
over  400  Ibs.  each,  of  good  class  lint  was  exported.  I  notice  that  the  Mombasa  cor- 
respondent of  the  Times  states  in  a  recent  telegram  that  this  season's  crop  is  likely 
to  reach  the  respectable  total  of  60,000  bales,  but  it  is  early  yet  to  judge,  and  that 
estimate  may  be  a  little  optimistic.  The  most  important  point  in  connection  with 
Uganda  cotton  is  that  it  is  entirely  native  grown,  and  that  from  the  native  point  of 
view  there  is  no  competitive  crop.  It  is  grown  in  half-acre  and  one  and  two-acre 
plots  by  thousands  of  small  cultivators  throughout  the  country,  and  is  harvested 
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a"nd  carried  to  the  ginneries  by  the  natives  themselves  ;    the  perennial  difficulty  of 
securing  sufficient  native  labour,  therefore,  does  not  enter.     The  policy  as  to  ginneries 
•was  at  first  to  erect  powerful  plants  at  the  lake  ports  and  to  carry  all  cotton  to  them, 
but  it  is  now  to  erect  smaller  ginneries  in  the  -cotton-growing  areas  ;   there  are  now 
over  forty  ginneries  working  or  building,  of  which  about  twenty-five  are  owned  by 
Europeans,  and  the  remainder  by  Indians.     The  quality  is  a  little  below  that  of 
Egyptian,  and  a  good  deal  higher  than  that  of  any  other  African  or  Indian  staple. 
The  length  is  from  l£  to  1^  of  an  inch,  and  the  present  price  in  Manchester  is  now 
about  twenty  pence  above  "  middling  "  American,  making  it  about  four  shillings  per 
pound.     This  heavy  premium  is  partly  due  to  last  year's  failure  of  the  American 
long  staple  crop,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  Uganda  cotton  should  not  maintain  a  pre- 
mium of  at  least  one  shilling  over  middling  American  for  some  years.     The  native 
growers  are  paid  in  cash,  and  for  a  crop  of  50,000  bales  this  year,  there  will  be  distri- 
buted throughout  the  cotton  areas  in  Uganda  to  the  native  growers,  ginnery  hands, 
and  road  transport  workers,  probably  not  less  than  five  million  rupees  in  cash.     This 
figure  alone  will  indicate  the  value  of  the  crop  to  the  Protectorate.     The  industry, 
like  many  others,  is  greatly  dependent  upon  transport  facilities,  both  within  and  outside 
the  Protectorate,  but  I  will  deal  with  that  point  later.    A  large  proportion  of  the 
country  is  well  suited  for  cotton  cultivation,  and  assuming  an  energetic  Government 
staff  and  proper  transport  facilities  (which  themselves  greatly  depend  upon  the  pro- 
vision of  funds  outside  the  normal  revenue  of  the  country),  there  seems  no  reason 
why  the  crop  should  not  show  a  steady  increase  for  a  number  of  years  to  come. 

Besides  cotton,  coffee  and  rubber,  there  are  valuable  native  crops  available  for 
development  and  export  when  transport  is  assured.  The  main  development  will 
probably  be  with  oil  seeds,  for  which  there  is  an  increasing  world's  demand.  The 
chief  of  these  are  cotton  seed,  ground  nuts  and  simsim,  the  latter  a  small  rich  seed 
and  a  hardy  and  good  cropper.  Beyond  these,  there  is  a  large  trade  in  hides  and  ghee, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  if  an  outlet  is  provided,  a  very  large  trade  could  be  done 
in  these  articles  with  the  valuable  country  round  Ruanda,  which  contains  a  population 
of  approximately  three  million,  and  nearly  three  million  head  of  cattle. 

Uganda  has  not  escaped  the  perennial  difficulty  of  an  adequate  supply  of  native 
labour  for  European  employment.  In  some  areas  it  is  not  acute,  but  in  others  the 
European  shamba,  or  plantation  owner,  experiences  a  constant  difficulty  and  constant 
loss  from  his  inability  to  keep  his  estate  cultivated  against  the  ever-encroaching 
tropical  growth  of  weed,  and  from  insufficient  hands  to  harvest  his  crops.  It  is  a 
very  familiar  problem  to  African  countries,  and  a  never-ending  source  of  controversy, 
and,  I  may  add,  of  trouble  to  the  various  Governments. 

The  East  African  Protectorates  are  passing  through  this  phase  of  difficulty.  I 
do  not  propose  to  enter  this  highly-controversial  subject  now,  or  there  would  be  little 
time  to  review  the  matters  of  interest  upon  which  I  have  not  yet  touched.  I  will 
only  say  that  generally  speaking  the  available  supply  of  native  labour,  if  it  would 
come  forward,  is  much  more  than  adequate  for  the  requirements  of  the  employing 
community,  and  that  the  Government  is  fully  alive  to  the  importance,  both  for  the 
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sake  of  the  industrial  development  of  the  Protectorate  and  of  the  natives  themselves, 
of  encouraging  a  sufficient  flow  of  voluntary  native  labour  to  a  properly  controlled  and 
paid  service. 

If  ultimate  salvation  in  this,  and  in  other  similar  directions,  is  to  come  from 
education,  then  the  Protectorate  is  happily  situated.  It  exhibits,  I  believe,  the 
most  encouraging  results  of  any  African  country  of  sustained  and  devoted  Missionary 
labour.  This  work  is  divided  between  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  Roman 
Catholic  White  Fathers  Mission,  and  the  Mill  Hill  Mission.  The  headquarters  of 
all  these  Missions,  as  already  stated,  is  Kampala.  Large  and  important  stations 
and  schools  in  charge  of  European  teachers  are  scattered  lavishly  throughout  the 
Protectorate,  with  hundreds  of  smaller  schools  in  charge  of  trained  natives.  Many 
of  these  schools,  such  as  the  King's  School  at  Budo  near  Kampala  are  of  high  class, 
with  good  discipline  and  a  proper  proportion  of  physical  drill  and  manual  training. 
The  Government  makes  an  annual  grant  to  these  Societies  towards  the  cost  of  their 
educational  expenses,  but  speaking  for  myself,  I  do  not  think  the  grants  are  quite 
liberal  enough.  Every  Mission  Society  provides  technical  training  to  some  extent, 
but  the  necessity  for  large  and  properly  organised  and  equipped  training  institutions 
for  carpenters,  masons,  motor  driving  and  engine  control,  medical  inspectors  and 
dispensers,  and  clerks  and  interpreters  is  urgent.  I  hope  sincerely  that  funds  will 
be  forthcoming  for  this  very  necessary  work.  Few  native  tribes  would  respond  to 
such  a  training  so  well  as  the  Baganda,  and  it  would  very  handsomely  repay  the 
Government  for  the  necessary  expenditure. 

I  have   referred    to  the  natural   aptitude   of  the  Baganda   and    some    other 
natives  of  the  Protectorate  for  the  lower  branches  of  skilled  work.    Much  of  this 
work  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Indian  workmen,  but  the  pay  is  high  and  the  quality 
of  the  work,  not  very  good,  and  all  classes  in  the  Protectorate  would  benefit  by  a 
large  supply  of  trained  local  labour  not  much  less  in  skill,  but  at  a  much  smaller  wage. 
I  will  not  now  deal  with   the   highly  controversial   question  of  Indian   rights  and 
aspirations,  as  any  adequate  review  would  take  too  long,  and  it  is  a  question  of  policy 
which  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper.    There  are  to-day  probably 
not  far  short  of  five  thousand  Asiatics  in  the  Protectorate.    A  number  of  important 
Bombay  and  east  coast  firms  are  represented,  and  many  who  do  a  large  and  lucrative 
business.    Much  of  the  cotton  industry  is  in  their  hands,  and  they  own  and  manage 
about  40  per  cent,  of  the  ginnery  business.    These  Indians  are  good  business  men,  and 
of  a  good  moral  standard.    The  great  bulk,  however,  of  the  Indian  population  is 
of  the  small  petty  trader  class,  engaged  in  retail  trade  with  the  natives  in  a  dozen 
lines  of  profitable  produce.     Their    small    bazaars    are    scattered  throughout    the 
Protectorate,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  difficult  to  supervise  either  sanitation  or  trade 
methods.    I  believe  the  class  from  which  these  traders  come  has  for  long  maintained 
a  stalwart  belief  in  the  futility  of  those  moral  scruples  in  their  trading  business 
which  are  customary  elsewhere  ;   and  speaking  as  a  trustee  for  the  morality  of  the 
native  peoples  of  my  Protectorate  I  think  I  am  on  safe  ground  in  regretting  that 
so  apt  a  pupil  as  a  Buganda  peasant  has  a  tutor  so  skilled  in  the  trading  methods 
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of  the  east.     There  is  no  qualification  required  before  entry  can  be  obtained  to  th 
country. 

Of  the  system  of  land  tenure  I  have  not  time  to  speak   at  length.     The  main 
provisions,  however,  are  as  follows.    No  Crown  Land  may  be  leased  for  more  than 
99  years ;  freehold  title  to  Crown  Land  is,  for  the  present,  prohibited.     There  is 
little  difficulty  as  a  rule  in  a  European  obtaining  a  lease  of  land  for  bona  fide  cultiva- 
tion and  occupation,  though  much  of  course  depends  upon  the  locality.    Under  the 
Agreements  of  1900  and  1901  respecting  the  Buganda   Kingdom  and  the  Toro  and 
Ankole  countries,  very  large  areas  of  land  were  granted  as  freehold  property  to  natives 
of  the  Protectorate.     In  addition,  generous  areas  were  allocated  as  official  estates 
to  chiefs  then  holding  certain  offices,  and  these  estates  pass  to  the  succeeding  chief 
with  the  office.    Subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Governor  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  Lukiko,  natives  are  allowed  to  sell  portions  of  their  allotments  to  non-natives. 
Land  so  purchased  carries  with  it  mineral  rights  subject  to  a  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
duty,  payable  to  the  Crown  when  such  minerals  are  worked.    Prospecting  licences 
are  issued  over  such  Crown  Lands  as  are  not   reserved  from  the  operation  of  the 
Mining  Laws.    Land  not  dealt  with  under  the  Agreements  mentioned  above,  or  other- 
wise alienated  or  excluded  under  existing  engagements,  is  vested  in  the  Crown. 
The  survey  work  of  the  country  is  of  high  quality;  the  topographical  section  has 
been  greatly  developed  and  is  very  creditable  to  a  country  so  young  and  so  remote^ 
Excellent  maps  are  obtainable  of  most  of  the  Protectorate. 

I  must  be  equally  brief  in  dealing  with  the  finances  of  the  Protectorate.  In  the 
early  years  of  development  considerable  financial  assistance  was  required  from  the 
Imperial  Government,  but  this  was  gradually  reduced,  and  it  may  be  said  that  for 
three  years  before  1919  the  Protectorate  was  practically  paying  its  way.  The  recent 
great  and  general  rise  in  costs  has,  however,  caused  as  elsewhere  a  reversion  to  the 
years  of  financial  stringency,  and  a  grant-in-aid  or  some  similar  assistance  will  be 
necessary  to  meet  expenditure  during  the  coming  year.  The  main  sources  of  revenue 
are  the  native  tax  and  customs.  The  customs  work  of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate 
and  the  Uganda  Protectorate  are  controlled  together,  under  a  general  ad  valorem 
import  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  most  goods.  The  revenue  and  the  expenditure  for 
the  year  1919-20  are  shown  to  balance  approximately  at  £466,785.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  Imperial  Government  may  be  able  to  approve  certain  arrangements  by  which 
loan  assistance  in  some  form  will  be  forthcoming  to  develop  the  proved  and  highly 
promising  resources  of  the  Protectorate. 

As  to  transport,  I  have  said  that  the  road  system  is  excellent.  The  existing 
methods  of  transport  are  by  head  porterage,  and  by  hamali  cart,  which  is  a  long  and 
narrow  four-wheeled  cart  carrying  usually  about  1,600  Ibs.  and  pushed  by  ten  natives  ; 
both  of  these  methods  are  primitive  and  wasteful.  Ox  carts  are  used  in  the  Eastern 
Province  and  where  conditions  are  suitable,  but  this  form  of  transport  will  never  be 
universal  or  at  all  adequate.  The  Uganda  Transport  Department  maintains  a  small 
fleet  of  motor  vans  ;  they  are  most  useful,  but  the  number  is  quite  inadequate.  I 
may  add  that  transport  by  steamers  and  lighters  on  Lake  Victoria  and  Lake  Kioga 
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is  good  and,  for  the  present,  adequate ;  the  country  is  extremely  fortunate  in  its 
natural  waterways.  For  the  future  I  am  sure  that  attention  must  first  be  concentrated 
upon  largely  increasing  the  number  of  motor  vans ;  it  seems  probable  at  the  moment 
that  the  interests  of  the  Protectorate  would  be  best  served  by  the  Government  retaining 
and  fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  common  carrier — for  the  next  few  years,  at  any  rate. 
The  second  requirement,  and  one  which  cannot  be  delayed  without  great  harm  to  the 
country's  future,  is  some  form  of  road-and-rail  combination,  such  as  the  loco-tractor 
system,  or  a  light  railway  which  will  be  capable  of  handling  the  large  quantity  of 
cotton  produced  in  many  centres  in  the  Eastern  and  Buganda  Provinces.  For  this 
purpose  financial  assistance  is  essential ;  seldom  will  money  be  put  to  better  advantage 
or  procure  a  better  return. 

All  this  is  within  the  Protectorate,  but  it  is  equally  important  to  place  facilities 
beyond  its  border  upon  a  proper  footing.  I  refer  to  the  Uganda  Railway,  which  runs 
from  Uganda  through  the  East  Africa  Protectorate  to  the  ocean  port  of  Kilindini, 
584  miles.  If  the  Uganda  produce  of  all  sorts  already  available  for  export — and  it  is, 
I  believe,  greater  than  that  of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate — together  with  the  certain 
annual  increase,  is  to  reach  the  ocean  steamers  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  rolling- 
stock,  the  crossing-stations  and  the  permanent-way  must  be  very  greatly  improved. 
It  is  equally  important  that  arrangements  at  Kilindini,  which  is  the  port  of  Mombasa, 
should  be  made  by  which  at  least  two  ocean  steamers  can  lie  alongside  the  wharf 
and  load  direct.  It  appears  very  doubtful  if  the  cotton  crop  now  being  handled  in 
Uganda  will  reach  the  ocean  steamers  during  this  year,  and  I  need  not  enlarge  upon 
the  handicap  which  delay  of  this  nature  will  impose  upon  the  industry  and  the 
producer. 

The  essential  points  are,  first,  freedom  from  railway  surcharges  and  supercharges 
recently  imposed  upon  Uganda  commerce  in  the  East  Africa  Protectorate ;  second 
low  rates  over  the  railway — that  is,  graduated  rates  no  greater  than  each  product  can 
reasonably  bear ;  third,  stable  rates,  so  that  producers  and  contractors  can  develop 
estates  and  native  industries  and  embark  capital  with  confidence ;  fourth,  the 
improvement  of  the  main  line  and  facilities  at  Kilindini  to  enable  them  to  carry  and 
discharge  produce  without  costly  delay ;  and,  finally,  that  Uganda  should  share  equally 
with  the  East  Africa  Protectorate  the  control  and  policy  of  the  railway  in  which 
both  countries  are  equal  partners. 

I  have  only  one  more  subject — that  is,  shooting  and  fishing.  Uganda  is  probably 
the  best  country  in  the  world  for  both  elephant  and  buffalo.  Elephants  are  to  be 
obtained  almost  everywhere  except  in  the  areas  settled  by  Europeans,  and  seldom 
far  even  from  those,  though  in  the  open  and  populated  Eastern  Province  they  are  less 
common.  Buffalo  are  very  common  in  many  parts,  but  the  shooting  is  usually  both 
difficult  and  dangerous  owing  to  thick  bush  and  impenetrable  grass  ten  feet  high. 
Ordinary  big  game,  that  is  hartebeeste,  eland,  kob,  zebra,  palla,  and  others  are 
numerous  in  certain  localised  areas.  In  Toro  the  waterbuck  are  splendid  animals, 
bigger  and  more  richly  coloured,  and  with  finer  horns  than  anywhere  else.  As 
to  fish,  Lake  Victoria  is  disappointing.  Besides  the  sluggish  mud  or  lung 
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fish  there  are  small  fish  not  unlike  a  perch  up  to  about  3  Ibs.,  usually  taken  by 
native  fishermen  in  the  net.  Under  the  Ripon  Falls,  however,  there  is  admirable 
sport  for  a  fish  not  unlike  an  English  barbel,  but  up  to  23  Ibs.  They  are  taken 
by  casting  with  a  spoon  bait,  but  they  do  not  fight  well,  and  are  almost  uneat- 
able. In  Lake  Albert  there  is  splendid  sport  with  tiger  fish  and  the  great  Nile  perch, 
called  bagyara  on  the  Lower  Nile  and  puta  on  the  Lake.  The  largest  perch  taken  on 
rod  and  line  tipped  the  scales  at  197  Ibs.,  and  others  have  been  caught  of  135,  100, 95, 
75  Ibs.,  and  many  smaller.  They  do  not  fight  well,  but  are  most  excellent  table  fish. 
After  two  years'  close  examination  of  the  country's  resources  I  have  no  doubt 
as  to  its  commercial  and  industrial  destiny.  If  we  will  harness  keen  foresight  and 
modern  machinery  and  science  to  this  tropical  garden,  and  a  firm  guidance  to  these 
millions  of  born  gardeners  the  result  will  be  a  notable  addition  to  the  raw  material 
for  our  Empire  needs.  But  you  cannot  develop  a  branch  business  without 
spending  money  :  in  the  case  of  Uganda  it  would  be  a  sound  business  investment. 
If  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  say  so,  I  am  greatly  pleased  at  the  wider  and  broader 
spirit  in  such  affairs  in  England ;  it  is  a  good  outlook  for  the  future  control.  The 
world  is  a  more  strenuous  place  since  the  war.  I  hope  sincerely  that  some  portion 
of  this  national  energy  and  determination  will  be  directed  towards  a  heritage  so 
promising  as  that  one  I  have  the  honour  to  administer. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Sir  Henry  Birchenough)  in  introducing  Sir  Robert  Coryndon,  said 
he  was  one  of  the  small  but  distinguished  band  of  pioneers  who  had  done  so  much 
to  add  to  the  British  Empire  those  great  districts  in  Central  Africa  one  of  which 
he  was  about  to  describe  in  his  paper.  It  was  sometimes  said  that  the  British  Empire, 
like  Topsy  in  the  novel,  "  growed,"  but  in  fact  our  African  Empire  was  due  to  the 
labours  and  self-sacrifices  of  such  men  as  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  Sir  Frederick  Lugard, 
and  others.  It  was  to  their  self-sacrifice  and  devoted  labours  that  we  owed  these 
vast  territories.  When  he  first  knew  Sir  Robert  Coryndon  he  was  Administrator 
of  North-West  Rhodesia.  It  was  to  Sir  Robert's  diplomacy  and  persuasiveness  that 
Mr.  Rhodes  and  the  Chartered  Company  owed  the  concession  which  was  now  repre- 
sented by  that  immense  territory  bearing  Mr.  Rhodes'  name.  Since  then  he  had  filled 
many  distinguished  positions,  including  that  of  Administrator  of  Swaziland  and  British 
Resident  in  Baautoland. 

Lord  HINDLIP  said  that  Sir  Robert  Coryndon,  though  in  no  sense  a  Trade  Com- 
missioner, might  have  done  very  well  indeed  in  such  a  capacity,  for  his  address,  so 
full  of  information,  was  exceedingly  interesting  and  was  far  more  likely  to  attract 
enterprise  than  any  merely  exaggerated  statements.  He  had  been  very  much  struck 
with  the  picture  of  this  great  territory,  which  seemed  to  be  a  regular  hive  of  industry, 
throbbing  with  vitality  and  abounding  with  raw  materials — materials  which  we  had  only 
to  get,  and  every  ounce  of  which  was  required  in  our  industrial  centres.  He  had  spoken  of 
the  valuable  country  around  Ruanda,  with  a  population  of  nearly  three  millions  and 
with  nearly  three  million  head  of  cattle.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  when  Sir  R. 
Coryndon  got  the  opportunity  of  discussing  railway  development  with  the  Colonial 
Office  he  would  not  lose  sight  of  the  possibility  of  a  line  extending  down  into  this 
valuable  area,  which  could  not  fail  to  yield  a  valuable  traffic.  But  perhaps  the 
most  important  statement  he  made  in  the  course  of  his  address  was  that  "  it  appeared 
very  doubtful  if  the  cotton  crop  now  being  handled  in  Uganda  will  reach  the  ocean 
steamers  during  this  year."  Consider  the  value  of  this  crop,  not  only  to  the  Protectorate 
itself,  but  to  the  great  cotton  industry  of  Lancashire.  In  three  or  four  years  there 
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would  be  not  fifty  thousand  bales,  as  this  year,  but  probably  between  one  hundred 
and  fifty  and  two  hundred  thousand  bales.  If  it  was  going  to  take  from  now  to  1921 
to  handle  fifty  thousand  bales  of  cotton  along  the  Uganda  Railway,  how  long  was 
it  going  to  take  to  handle  a  crop  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bales  in  the 
immediate  future  ?  The  situation,  in  fact,  as  regarded  the  main  line  of  the  Uganda 
Railway  seemed  to  be  a  very  serious  one,  and  one  of  vital  importance,  not  only  to 
Uganda  but  to  this  country.  Moreover,  we  were  given  to  understand  that  there 
were  going  to  be  branch  lines  radiating  from  the  main  line,  the  effect  of  which  would ' 
be  further  to  increase  the  congestion.  It  was  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  no  opportunity 
would  be  lost  of  impressing  on  the  Government  the  immense  importance  of  making  the  rail- 
way more  capable  of  carrying  the  traffic.  In  an  important  paragraph  in  his  paper 
the  lecturer  demanded  that  Uganda  should  share  equally  with  the  East  Africa  Pro- 
tectorate the  control  and  policy  of  the  railway  in  which  both  countries  were  equal 
partners.  It  seemed  to  him  (Lord  Hindlip)  that  we  had  before  now  been  up  against 
similar  difficulties  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  surely  it  should  not  be  too  difficult 
a  matter  for  statesmen  to  grapple  with  in  this  case.  The  production  of  Uganda 
was  bound  to  increase.  It  would  increase  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  capital 
that  was  allowed  to  go  into  the  country  for  development  purposes.  The  lecturer 
referred  in  somewhat  guarded  language  to  a  loan.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  in  that  matter 
he  knew  more  than  he  had  said,  and  that  the  Government  had  in  contemplation  the 
issue  of  a  Protectorate  Loan,  which  we  must  hope  would  go  chiefly  to  the  purpose  of 
railway  and  traffic  development,  particularly  the  development  of  the  ocean  port  of 
Kilindini.  He  noticed  that  Sir  Robert  Coryndon  made  no  reference  to  the  Ripon  Falls, 
which  one  day  probably  would  be  one  of  the  largest  electrical  power  stations  in  the  world. 
But  of  course  any  idea  of  development  must  be  held  up  until  the  money  was  provided,  by 
some  means  or  other,  for  efficient  transport  facilities  between  Uganda  and  the  coast. 

The  BISHOP  OF  UGANDA,  who  was  invited  to  address  the  meeting,  desired  to  emphasise 
two  special  points.  The  first  was  that  he  believed  we  had  a  very  real  asset  of  the 
Empire  in  the  land,  and  especially  in  the  people,  of  Uganda.  It  was  a  country  capable 
of  producing  almost  anything,  with  its  wonderful  soil  and  rainfall  and  other  conditions 
favourable  to  development.  It  was  being  developed  on  a  very  large  scale,  even  at  the 
present  time.  In  the  people  of  Uganda,  he  believed,  we  had  one  of  the  outstanding 
peoples  of  Africa.  It  was  well  worth  while  spending  money  and  energy  on  developing 
these  people  to  the  utmost  extent.  He  desired  to  thank.  His  Excellency  for  the 
exceedingly  kindly  way  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  the  work  of  the  Missions  in  Uganda. 
As  would  be  gathered  from  the  address,  the  relations  between  the  Missions  and  the 
Government  had  been  of  a  very  friendly  character.  He  wished  to  emphasise  the 
importance  of  educating  not  only  the  clerical  but  the  industrial  capacity  of  the  popula- 
tion. If  we  proceeded  on  these  lines,  he  believed  that  Uganda  would  go  forward  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 

Major  E.  H.  M.  LEGGETT  said  one  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  remark- 
able coincidence  in  connection  with  these  territories,  that  side  by  side  with  British  East 
Africa,  a  country  of  great  potentialities  for  white  settlement,  there  was  this  remarkably 
rich  country  of  Uganda.  He  suggested  that  there  were  points  of  great  common  interest 
between  these  two  countries,  which  might  be  further  developed  to  the  advantage  of 
both ;  that  the  matter  on  which  most  depended  was  the  railway  system  connecting 
Uganda  with  the  coast,  and  that  these  two  countries  were  partners  by  nature  in  all 
that  connected  them  with  the  sea,  and  ought  to  be  partners  in  the  lines  of  com- 
munication. 

Major-General  NORTHEY  (Governor  of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate)  remarked  that 
he  had  been  only  a  short  time  in  East  Africa,  but  he  might  say  that  they  were  on 
the  most  friendly  terms  with  Uganda,  and  that  they  would  combine  to  do  whatever 
was  best,  so  far  as  concerned  the  territory  with  which  he  was  connected,  for  the  good 
of  both  countries. 
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In  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  the  CHAIRMAN  said  that  for  the 
last  two  years  he  had  presided  over  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Government  to 
consider  the  best  method  of  developing  the  cotton  resources  of  the  British  Empire.  It 
sounded  a  commonplace  subject;  but,  like  most  subjects  connected  with  trade,  had  a 
really  romantic  side.  It  was  a  matter  of  absolutely  national  importance  to  the  United 
Kingdom  that  we  should  have  a  very  much  more  ample  supply  of  raw  cotton.  It 
touched  every  man  and  woman  present.  It  was,  however,  a  much  larger  and  more 
important  question  than  that.  The  supply  of  raw  cotton  throughout  the  world  was 
always  short,  and  was  phenomenally  short  at  the  present  time.  The  supply  did  not 
anything  like  keep  pace  with  the  demand.  If  we  looked  at  the  trade  returns,  we  should 
see  that,  whatever  articles  we  might  export  to  any  country  in  the  Avorld,  cotton  goods 
always  loomed  large,  and  they  would  see  what  an  extraordinarily  important  position 
cotton  held  in  connection  with  the  mysterious  and  important  question  of  foreign 
exchanges.  A  great  deal  of  the  disturbance  in  connection  with  foreign  exchanges 
was  due  to  the  disturbance  in  the  distribution  of  goods,  amongst  which  cotton  was 
one  of  the  most  important.  Uganda  loomed  large — perhaps  larger  than  any  of  our 
other  African  possessions — in  connection  with  this  question.  It  produced  cotton  of  the 
very  best  kind,  and  was  a  most  promising  field  for  the  development  of  an  industry 
so  vital  to  the  United  Kingdom.  He  was  satisfied  that  with  labour  and  patience,  and 
the  expenditure  of  a  certain  amount  of  money,  we  should  enormously  increase  the 
output.  He  was  glad  to  see  the  Lancashire  people  were  so  alive  to  this  question  that 
they  were  voluntarily  taxing  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  helping  forward  production, 
and  our  Government  also  were  prepared  to  do  their  part.  It  was  essential,  therefore, 
that  the  communications  of  Uganda  should  be  largely  improved,  and  we  must  assist 
the  local  government  in  the  development  and  further  equipment  of  a  line  which  was  so 
vital  a  link  between  Uganda  and  the  sea. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding. 

We  are  indebted  to  Major  H.  BLAKE  TAYLOR,  M.Inst.C.E.,  C.B.E.,  for  the  following 
note  of  the  remarks  he  intended  to  make  had  tune  permitted : 

"As  a  late  General  Manager  of  the  Uganda  Railway,  I  take  great  interest  in  the 
development  of  the  countries  it  serves.  A  generous  policy  of  assistance  by  the  parent 
line  (Uganda  Railway)  to  its  branches,  which  feed  it  with  traffic,  is  most  desirable. 
I  put  this  forward  in  1914  in  a  note  to  the  Governor  of  Uganda,  suggesting  that  the 
main  line  be  asked  to  take  on  the  obligation  to  guarantee  interest  on  the  branch-line 
capital  until  these  feeders  could  stand  on  their  own.  It  would,  I  think,  be  desirable 
to  drop  the  misleading  name  of  Uganda  Railway  for  the  more  appropriate  title  of  '  East 
African  Government  Railways,'  embracing  all  railways  in  the  East  Africa  and  Uganda 
Protectorates. 

"  A  point  the  lecturer  did  not  make  is  that  in  the  early  days,  when  the  railway  was 
constructed,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  was  at  Naivasha,  some 
sixty  to  seventy  miles  only  from  Nairobi. 

"Major  Leggett  is  right  in  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  ordinary  railway 
working,  long-distance  traffic  is  entitled  to  a  lower  mileage  rate  than  short-distance 
traffic;  and  the  export  of  Uganda  produce  should  not  have  been  penalised  by  such 
surcharges  as  were  suddenly  enforced  solely  in  order  to  raise  revenue  for  East  Africa. 
I  am  fully  in  accord  with  the  lecturer  in  all  he  says  regarding  the  necessity  for 
improved  facilities  for  getting  Uganda  produce  to  oversea  markets,  and  one  must 
recollect  that  via  the  Uganda  Railway  and  Kilindini  Harbour  is  the  economic,  and  at 
present  the  only  possible,  outlet  for  this  produce.  The  possible  rate  of  increase  of 
production  in  Uganda  is  so  great,  whilst  the  possible  rate  of  improvement  in  transport 
is  so  slow,  that  it  behoves  all  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  the  Empire 
to  urge  that  no  further  delay  occur  in  bringing  the  facilities  for  transportation  up  to 
the  capacity  needed  to  deal  with  the  traffic  now  offering  and  in  sight.  I  have  myself 
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seen,  in  the  Kioga  district,  enormous  mounds  of  cotton  rotting  in  the  open,  and  eventually 
having  to  be  burnt  owing  to  want  of  transport.  An  occurrence  such  as  this  must  be 
made  impossible. 

"  A  point  that  is  not  always  grasped  is  that  crops  are  seasonable,  and  that  it  will  not 
do  to  calculate  on  an  even  flow  of  traffic  all  the  year  round,  though  the  railway 
management  can  ease  the  pressure  somewhat  by  offering  rebates  on  traffic  during  the 
off  season,  to  counterbalance  the  cost  for  storage  which  the  delay  in  transportation 
entails  on  the  trader.  Account,  too,  must  be  taken  of  the  probable  trade  from  the 
new  British  Bjikoba  district,  mentioned  by  the  lecturer  as  lying  to  the  south  of  Uganda. 
I  can  foresee  great  development  in  the  export  of  hides — a  very  paying  traffic,  the 
hinterland  being  full  of  cattle.  We  could  not  in  the  past  deal  with  the  traffic  even 
then  offering,  though  the  Germans  very  naturally  did  little  to  encourage  traffic  by  the 
Uganda  Railway  route.  I  think  I  have  shown  the  urgent  necessity  for  asking  the 
Colonial  Office  to  tackle  this  questipn  of  transportation  in  East  Africa  and  Uganda 
in  a  liberal  spirit." 
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CANADA. 

Canadian  Sugar. — According  to  the  most  recent  reports,  it  is  expected  that  the 
sugar  production  of  Canada  for  the  year  will  amount  to  about  400,000  tons.  The 
consumption  per  head  in  the  Dominion  is  equal  to  about  90  Ibs.  per  annum,  which 
means  that  the  export  business  is  an  important  consideration.  There  seems  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  expansion  of  the  sugar  exports  will  continue  for  the  next  few  years, 
largely  due  to  the  inability  of  Germany  and  Austria  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  The  home  market  in  Canada  is  a 
very  valuable  one,  and  in  order  to  meet  the  sugar  demands  of  its  population  from  its 
own  resources,  Canada  grows  in  Ontario  at  the  present  time  some  24,000  acres  of  sugar 
beet. 

Aviation  in  British  Columbia. — It  is  announced  that  aviation  on  a  commercial 
scale  will  be  attempted  in  British  Columbia  during  this  summer  by  several  newly 
formed  concerns.  The  result  of  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  local  requirements 
has  been  the  recommendation  of  seaplanes,  as  being  the  most  suitable  type  of  air- 
craft for  general  use  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  coast.  British  Columbia  has  some  7,000 
miles  of  coastline,  as  well  as  thousands  of  acres  of  inland  lakes.  A  company  has 
been  formed  which  has  enterprising  schemes  for  conveying  freight  and  ore  to  and 
from  the  new  mining-fields  which  lie  some  distance  back  from  the  coast,  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Stewart  district,  about  500  miles  north  of  Vancouver.  In  view  of  the 
important  mining  developments  expected  in  this  area  within  the  next  few  months 
the  possibilities  of  aerial  transport  are  regarded  with  the  keenest  interest.  The  estab- 
lishment of  four  aircraft  stations  in  the  Province  has  been  recommended. 

Timber  Resources  of  Quebec. — The  ever-increasing  demand  for  paper  all  over  the 
world  is  having  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  wood-pulp  and  paper  industry,  which 
is  one  of  the  chief  resources  of  the  Province.  Not  only  is  Old  Quebec  well  wooded, 
but  the  territory  of  Ungava,  which  was  added  to  the  Province  a  few  years  before 
the  war.  is  largely  forest  right  up  to  the  Hudson  Straits.  A  good  deal  of  attention 
is  being  paid  to  afforestation,  and  regulations  are  enforced  to  prevent  the  cutting 
down  of  immature  timber  and  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  forest  fires.  Experts 
declare  that  Quebec's  enormous  timber  resources  are  in  no  danger  of  becoming  exhausted, 
and  a  future  trade  with  France  is  anticipated  once  the  exchange  difficulty  has  been 
overcome. 

2B 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 

Co-operation  among  Farmers. — Although  in  New  Zealand  the  co-operative  movement 
is  expanding  in  many  directions,  it  is  only  among  farmers  that  the  system  ia  working 
on  a  large  scale  at  present.  There  is  now  a  federation  of  co-operative  wholesale  associa- 
tions, the  combined  authorised  capital  of  which  amounts  to  £3,215,000.  These  own 
wool  and  grain  stores,  manufacture  manures,  and  are  considerably  extending  their 
importing  business.  The  Farmers'  Co-operative  Auctioneering  Company  covers  a 
territory  of  15,000  square  miles  in  the  northern  half  of  the  north  island,  and  is  entirely 
owned  and  controlled  by  farmers.  It  has  a  capital  of  £271,000  paid  up.  with  a  reserve 
of  £50,000.  It  is  suggested  that  it  might  be  advantageous  for  New  Zealand  to  join 
with  the  farmers'  co-operative  associations  in  Australia  for  the  purpose  of  combined 
buying,  and  for  the  distribution  of  all  New  Zealand  and  Australian  produce  through 
one  channel  in  the  British  and  Continental  markets. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Emigrants  for  Western  Australia. — In  Western  Australia  at  present  there  is  a 
pressing  demand  for  both  farm  labourers  and  domestic  servants  at  high  wages,  and 
the  State  Government  is  offering  assisted  passages  to  both  these  classes  of  emigrants. 
The  revival  of  agriculture  since  the  war  is  responsible  for  the  opening  up  of  large 
areas  of  land  for  wheat,  fruit-growing,  stock-raising,  dairying  and  mixed  farming,  and 
intending  settlers  with  capital  are  offered  favourable  opportunities  for  acquiring  land 
on  easy  terms.  The  State  Government  is  co-operating  with  the  Overseas  Settlemen 
Committee  of  the  Colonial  Office  in  providing  for  the  emigration  of  ex-Service  men 
and  their  dependents.  This  includes  war  widows  with  pensions,  with  or  without 
children,  and  the  pensionable  children  of  ex-Service  men,  between  the  ages  of  nine 
and  sixteen  years. 

Commercial  Enterprise  in  Tasmania. — It  is  stated  that  a  Lancashire  firm  of  woollen 
manufacturers  is  about  to  establish  woollen  mills  at  Launceston,  Northern  Tasmania,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  £30,000.  A  company  is  to  be  registered  at  Launceston  with  a 
capital  of  £100,000.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  obtain  skilled  operatives  from 
England  to  supplement  local  labour,  but  the  quality  of  the  water,  and  the  climatic 
conditions,  are  regarded  as  ideal.  The  motive-power  will  be  hydro-electric  current. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  three  woollen  mills  operating  in  Tasmania,  but  the  pros- 
pects favouring  an  expansion  of  this  industry  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
imports  of  textiles  into  Australia  last  year  were  valued  at  £25,000,000.  It  is  under- 
stood, also,  that  Messrs.  Cadbury  intend  to  establish  a  cocoa  and  chocolate  factory  in 
Tasmania,  from  which  to  supply  the  needs  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Factories 
for  the  manufacture  of  ink  and  for  the  production  of  white  lead  are  also  under  con- 
struction. 

AFRICA. 

Trans-Zambezia  Railway. — The  final  survey  of  the  Trans-Zambezia  line  is  now  well 
advanced  from  both  ends,  and  it  is  announced  that  the  work  of  construction  will  be 
begun  shortly  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Lawley.  Native  labour,  up  to  1,000 
men,  has  been  requisitioned  for  the  purpose,  and  a  locomotive  and  trucks  are  due  for 
delivery.  The  junction  with  the  Beira-Rhodesia  line  will  be  at  a  point  about  eighteen  miles 
from  Beira,  after  which  the  railway  will  run  almost  direct  to  the  Zambezi  River,  near 
the  Sena  Sugar  Factory,  and  thence  parallel  to  the  river  to  a  temporary  terminus 
opposite  Chindio,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Nyasaland  system,  with  which  it  will  be 
connected  by  a  ropeway  across  the  stream. 
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East  African  Currency.— An  Order  in  Council,  dated  April  26,  was  issued  to 
authorise  the  new  East  African  coinage  which  is  to  take  the  place  eventually  of  the 
Indian  rupees  now  in  circulation.  It  will  be  expressed  in  terms  of  florins,  the  50-cent 
pieces  being  alternatively  termed  a  shilling,  and  the  millesimal  fineness  of  the  silver 
will  be  500.  Currency  notes  in  florins  will  also  be  issued.  These  steps  will  carry  out 
the  policy  of  divorcing  the  currency  system  from  that  of  India  and  of  linking  it  with 
sterling.  Lieut. -Colonel  L.  S.  Amery,  M.P.,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
expresses  the  opinion  that  "  while  no  measures  which  could  have  been  taken  could  pos- 
sibly have  saved  the  European  settlers  in  East  Africa  from  all  the  consequences  of  the 
depreciation  of  sterling,  itself  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  war,  or  from  all  the 
consequences  of  the  appreciation  of  the  Indian  rupee,  the  measures  actually  taken  have 
afforded  the  greatest  amount  of  relief  possible  without  a  general  dislocation  of  all 
business,  have  secured  a  permanently  stable  exchange  for  East  Africa  in  terms  of 
sterling,  and  have  been  devised  in  the  best  interests  of  every  section  of  the  East 
African  community." 

CYPRUS. 

Agricultural  Conditions. — Long  years  ago,  when  Cyprus  had  a  population  of  over 
a  million,  the  island  had  an  average  annual  wheat  production  of  about  10,000,000 
bushels,  which  was  sufficient  to  supply  all  its  needs.  Now,  with  a  population  of  a 
little  over  a  quarter  of  a  million,  the  annual  production  of  wheat  is  about  2,000,000 
bushels,  but  the  yield  could  be  greatly  increased  if  more  up-to-date  methods  of  harvest- 
ing were  introduced.  The  Messaoria  plain  is  the  great  corn-growing  district,  and  large 
quantities  of  barley  are  grown  also.  The  production  of  the  latter  amounted  in  1918 
to  over  3,000,000  bushels.  The  cultivation  of  the  grape-vine  and  the  making  of  wines 
are  important  industries  in  the  island,  and  the  Commandaria  wine,  which  was  famous 
in  the  days  of  the  Knights  Templars,  is  still  being  produced  and  exported  in  limited 
quantities. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Cattle  Rearing  in  British  Guiana. — Attention  is  being  drawn  to  the  possibilities 
existing  in  British  Guiana  for  the  successful  rearing  of  cattle.  At  present  this  industry 
is  in  the  hands  of  small  farmers  living,  for  the  most  part,  near  the  coast.  According 
to  the  most  recent  statistics  obtained  from  the  Abary  Cattle  Ranch  Company,  Ltd., 
their  stock  practically  doubles  itself  every  'four  years,  and  the  death-rate  averages 
under  3  per  cent,  for  a  period  of  eight  years. 

The  Sugar  Harvest.— The  current  harvest  of  sugar  in  Natal  and  Zululand  is 
expected  to  produce  from  175,000  tons  to  180,000  tons,  which  amount  should  leave  from 
30,000  tons  to  40,000  tons  for  export  purposes.  This  yield  exceeds  the  highest  figure 
previously  recorded  by  25,000  tons. 
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Export  and  New  Businesses. 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  the  Budget  attributes  to  the  increase  of  the  Excess  Profits 
Duty  the  slack  water  which  is  beginning  to  be  more  and  more  apparent  in  home  trade. 
Without  going  into  the  question  of  its  causes,  which  are  many  and  complex,  the  fact 
of  this  slackening  is  manifest.  Many  complaints  have  reached  the  Trade  and  Industry 
Committee  as  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies  from  this  country.  Anxiety  to 
retain  the  Overseas  markets  on  the  part  of  the  British  manufacturer  is  now  more  acute, 
and  full  advantage  should  be  taken  of  it. 
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One  point  at  which  export  has  been  considerably  affected  by  the  new  tax  is  in 
respect  to  the  new  businesses  which  have  been  created  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
exporting  goods.  The  universal  demand  for  all  types  of  manufactured  goods  led 
to  enterprise  of  this  kind  being  fairly  liberally  supported,  and  it  is,  of  course,  new 
businesses  which  are  suffering  particularly  from  the  incidence  of  the  60  per  cent. 
Excess  Profits  Duty.  One  can  easily  understand  the  difficulty  of  the  Government, 
and  it  has  been  said  that  if  new  businesses  had  been  exempt  in  any  general  degree, 
there  would  have  been  immediately  a  large  creation  of  alleged  new  businesses  which 
were  nothing  but  old  firms  under  a  new  style.  This  suspicion  seems  hardly  just  to 
the  business  men  of  this  country,  and  even  if  it  were,  the  difficulty  could  have  been 
avoided  by  putting  the  onus  of  proof  upon  the  business  desiring  exemption.  In  this 
case  any  firm  applying  to  be  free  from  the  tax,  or  at  any  rate  from  its  full  incidence, 
would  have  to  state  its  case  and  prove  it  before  a  simple  tribunal.  Indeed,  to  ensure 
doubly  that  no  unnecessary  applications  would  be  made,  a  fixed  fee  could  have  been 
charged.  In  this  way  new  businesses  could  have  been  reasonably  protected  without 
risk,  and  a  great  many  of  the  struggling  export  firms  would  now  be  in  a  position  to 
add  materially  to  the  external  trade  of  the  country. 

Wool  and  Mohair  in  South  Africa. 

Recent  official  information  provides  a  very  interesting  view  of  the  importance 
of  wool  in  the  economic  system  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  It  is  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  many  to  learn  that  wool  represents  ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports  of  the 
Union.  The  fine  merino  wool  from  South  Africa  has,  of  course,  been  famous  for 
many  years,  but  even  the  fat-tailed  sheep,  which  are  little  regarded  for  any  other 
purpose  but  mutton,  but  which  will  thrive  where  the  merino  will  not,  provide  now 
quite  a  fair  proportion  of  the  wool  produced. 

The  Angora  zone  in  Asia  Minor  having  been  put  out  of  competition  by  the  war 
the  mohair  industry  has  made  very  great  strides  in  the  Union.  An  export  value 
of  over  £1,000,000  has  already  been  reached,  and  it  seems  probable  that  this  will 
be  passed  very  easily  in  the  near  future.  It  should  be  added  that  Angora  breeding 
and  the  particular  requirements  and  diseases  of  this  kind  of  stock  have  been  dealt 
with  in  a  particularly  scientific  manner  in  the  Union.  As  a  result,  stud  stock  is 
already  obtaining  a  very  high  character,  and  disease  has  been  so  effectually  stemmed  as 
to  be  almost  non-existent. 

British  Mills  and  Rolls. 

Last  month  we  referred  to  the  awakening  of  the  home  manufacturer  to  the 
opportunities  provided  by  the  Overseas  Empire.  The  after-war  efforts  of  some 
of  the  great  firms  which  took  the  lead  in  munitions  production  cannot  be  made  too 
widely  known.  Throughout  the  British  Empire  their  ability  to  provide  a  better 
article  than  any  which  came  out  of  Germany  is  assured  of  support,  and  UNITED 
EMPIRE  will  "  do  its  bit  "  in  proclaiming  the  merits  of  British  manufactures.  Before 
the  war,  Germany  did  a  flourishing  business  in  British  markets  with  rolling  mills 
and  rolls.  When  the  Armistice  came,  Messrs.  Vickers,  Limited,  of  Sheffield,  were 
invited  to  turn  their  machinery  to  the  making  of  steel  rolls,  and  these  were  in  every 
way  such  a  success  that  they  were  induced  to  go  a  step  further  and  manufacture 
the  complete  mill.  The  result  has  been  as  satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  customer  as  of  the  firm.  Where  the  Germans  used  cast  iron,  Messrs.  Vickers 
use  forged  steel,  and  secure  strength  and  durability  with  lightness  and  uniformity. 
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Time  was  when  the  world  looked  to  Great  Britain  for  its  mills ;  as  the  outcome  of 
the  war  the  world  may  look  to  her  again.    Manufacture  has  so  much  improved  that 
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the  war  the  world  may  look  to  her  again.  Manufacture  has  so  much  improved  that 
the  new  mills,  if  more  costly  at  the  outset,  yield  a  more  perfectly  finished  article 
and  in  larger  quantities,  so  that  economy  is  found  ultimately  to  go  hand  in  hand 
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Motison,    J.   l.—British   Supremacy    and    Canadian   Self-Government,    1839-1854.     Pp.    xi-369. 
Glasgow  :    James  MacLehose  &  Sons.     1919.     8«.  6d. 

It  happens  not  infrequently  with  regard  to  books  dealing  with  the  history  of  Canada 
that,  although  they  may  be  careful  and  sound  pieces  of  historical  work,  they  are  so  tediously 
replete  with  detailed  information  that  they  are  quite  unsuitcd  for  the  ordinary  reader. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  during  recent  years  to  seize  upon  some  minute,  and,  in  itself, 
unimportant  incident,  in  order  to  build  up  an  elaborate  monograph  out  of  the  available 
documentary  evidence,  and  thus  to  produce  for  the  consumption  of  the  general  public  a 
dry-as-dust  banquet,  without  the  intellectual  stimulus  of  literary  charm,  that  soon  palls 
upon  the  appetite  of  any  but  the  most  confirmed  historical  gourmandiser.  Valuable  as  such 
monographs  may  be  for  the  future  historian,  they  are  at  best  "  sad  stuff "  to  set  before  those 
whose  knowledge  is  wide  rather  than  deep,  and  catholic  rather  than  minute.  It  is,  there- 
fore, with  peculiar — and  perhaps  unexpected — pleasure  that  one  reads  such  a  scholarly  and 
charming  review  of  the  conflict  between  the  principles  of  autocracy  and  autonomy,  of  Crown 
Colony  and  responsible  government,  as  is  Dr.  Morison's  account  of  the  period  that  immediately 
followed  the  writing  of  Lord  Durham's  famous  Report  upon  Canada.  In  "  British  Supremacy 
and  Canadian  Self-Govemment,"  the  author,  with  a  breadth  of  outlook  and  grasp  of  the 
general  situation  that  is  only  too  frequently  lacking  in  works  dealing  with  Colonial  history, 
relates  the  story  of  this  most  productive  period,  which,  from  the  constitutional  point  of  view, 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  impressions  to  be  derived  from  a  perusal  of  this  admirable  essay  are,  perhaps,  best 
summed  up  in  the  author's  own  words.  "  As  the  work  proceeded,"  he  writes,  "  certain 
impressions  were  very  definitely  created  in  my  mind.  It  seemed  clear,  in  the  first  place, 
that  no  statesman,  whose  influence  was  limited  by  unbroken  residence  in  Europe,  quite 
understood  the  elements  which,  between  1839  and  1867,  constituted  the  Home  Rule  problem 
in  Canada.  More  especially  on  fundamental  points  concerning  Canadian  opinion,  and  the 
general  temper  of  the  populace,  even  the  best  men  in  England  seemed  singularly  ignorant. 
A  second  impression  was  that,  while  the  Colony  remained  throughout  essentially  loyal,  and 
while  the  political  leaders  in  Canada  displayed  really  great  qualities  of  statesmanship  at 
critical  moments,  the  general  development  of  Canadian  political  life  was  seriously  delayed 
by  the  crudities  and  rudeness  of  provincial  politicians.  British  ignorance  was  not  the  only 
obstacle  in  the  way.  The  last  impression  was  that  the  relations  between  Britain  and  Canada 
depended  then,  as  now,  not  on  constitutional  forms,  or  commercial  bargains,  or  armed  pro- 
tection, but  on  racial  solidarity  and  community  in  social  and  moral  ideas.  It  was  this  solidarity, 
far  more  than  conscious  statesmanship,  which  held  Canada  and  Britain  together." 

With  these  factors  in  mind  the  reader  is  naturally  prepared  for  the  eloquent  statement 
with  which  Dr.  Morison  ends  his  volume.  "  Canadian  history  from  1839  to  1867,"  he 
states,  "  furnishes  certain  simple  and  direct  political  lessons :  that  communities  of  the  British 
stock  can  be  governed  only  according  to  the  strictest  principles  of  autonomy ;  that  autonomy, 
once  granted,  may  not  be  limited,  guided,  or  recalled ;  that,  in  the  grant,  all  distinctions 
between  internal  and  Imperial,  domestic  and  diplomatic,  civil  authority  and  military  authority, 
made  to  save  the  face  of  British  supremacy,  will  speedily  disappear;  and  that,  up  to  the 
present  time,  the  measure  of  local  independence  has  also  been  the  measure  of  local  loyalty 
to  the  Mother  Country.  It  may  well  be  that,  as  traditions  grow  shadowy,  as  the  old  stock 
is  imperceptibly  changed  into  a  new  nationality,  and  as,  among  men  of  the  new  nationality, 
the  pride  in  being  British  is  no  longer  a  natural  incident  of  life,  the  autonomy  of  the  future 
may  prove  disruptive,  not  cohesive.  Nothing,  however,  is  so  futile  as  prophecy,  u 
it  be  pessimism.  The  precedents  of  three-quarters  of  a  century  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
support  counsels  of  despair.  The  Canadian  community  has,  in  its  own  fashion,  stood 
the  Mother  Country  in  war;  it  may  be  that,  in  the  future,  an  attempt  to  seek  peace  and 
ensure  it  will  prove  a  more  lasting,  as  it  must  certainly  be  a  loftier,  reason  for  continued  union. 

These    are    eloquent  and    moving  words,  worthy  of  the  attention  of    all  who  believe     (at, 
with  the  menace  of  war  once  removed,  the  British  Empire  will,  as  has  so  often   been  pi 
dieted,  fall    asunder   like  a  pack   of  cards.      As  Dr.   Morison  shows,  there  are  other 
at  work  that  in  the  long  run   may   well  counterbalance  the  disruptive  possibilities  and  te 
dencies  that  become  so  apparent  when  one  begins  to  study  the  political  evolution  o 
near  future. 
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In  a  book  of  such  outstanding  merit  it  is  invidious  to  point  to  one  section  as  being 
of  more  special  interest  than  another.  There  is,  however,  one  feature  of  Dr.  Morison's 
treatise  that  should  be  studied  and  copied  by  all  writers  on  constitutional  matters,  because 
they  are  generally  apt  to  overlook  the  mere  human  element  as  well  as  the  material  con- 
ditions. In  his  introductory  chapters,  Dr.  Morison  calls  attention  to  the  physical  and  material 
state  of  Canada  during  the  period  with  which  he  deals,  and  shows  how  this  state  affected 
the  growth  of  a  vigorous  communal  spirit.  It  is  little  use  in  writing  history  to  give  an 
estimation  of  the  results  without  stating  the  factors  that  served  to  bring  about  such  results, 
and  Dr.  Morison  is,  therefore,  more  particularly  to  be  congratulated  because  he  has,  by 
giving  due  weight  to  the  human  and  material  factors,  preserved  a  just  balance  in  his  work 
and  has  illuminated,  in  a  particularly  telling  way,  what  would  be  otherwise,  to  so  many 
readers,  a  dry  and  lifeless  narrative. 

Younghusband,  Sir  Francis.  England's  Mission.  Pp.  41.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate.  1919. 
This  pamphlet  should  be  read  by  all  who  have  the  welfare  of  native  peoples,  and  especially 
those  of  India,  at  heart.  Sir  Francis  Younghusband  shows  how  goodness,  beauty,  truth,  and, 
arising  out  of  all  three,  religion,  should  be  the  inseparable  armour  of  those  who  would  do  good 
service  in,  and  to,  the  Empire. 

Buchanan,  Captain  Angus.     Wild  Life  in  Canada.    XIX.     Pp.  264.    Map  and  illust.     London  : 

John  Murray.     1920.     15s. 

Not  since  Mr.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  wrote  his  book  on  the  "  Arctic  Prairies "  has 
there  been  so  interesting  a  description  of  animal  We  in  the  far  north  of  Canada  as  is  this 
work  by  Captain  Angus  Buchanan.  The  author  has  travelled  along  the  Great  Churchill 
river  to  Reindeer  Lake  and  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  great  Barren  Grounds  which  are 
the  haunt  of  the  caribou.  Contrary  to  some  authorities  Captain  Buchanan  takes  the  view 
that  the  position  of  the  caribou  is  improving  owing  to  the  decrease  in  the  native  Indian 
population. 

Macara,   Sir  Charles   W. — Social  and  Industrial  Reform :   Some  International  Aspects.    Pp.  344. 

Manchester  :  Sherratt  &  Hughes.     1919.    . 

This  is  the  seventh  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  book  first  published  in  1918.  Sir  Charles 
Macara  is  so  well  known  for  his  work  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  Industrial 
Councils,  and  for  the  ability  with  which  he  has  handled  problems  connected  with  the  cotton 
industry,  that  it  is  superfluous  to  allude  to  any  special  qualifications  for  writing  a  book  of 
this  nature.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  though  the  conclusions  of  the  author  will  not  be 
universally  accepted,  they  will  command  respect,  and  that  this  book  is  one  that  should  be 
read  by  all  who  desire  to  understand  something  about  the  problems  of  industrial  recon- 
struction and  the  better  organisation  of  labour.  The  gist  of  Sir  Charles  Macara's  proposals 
is  that  a  better  and  healthier  atmosphere  must  be  introduced  into  industrial  relations,  and 
that  direct  State  intervention  is  not  the  best  method  of  obtaining  such  a  result. 

Ogilvie,  Will  H. — The  Australian  and  Other  Verses.    Pp.  xviii-174.     Sydney  :  Angus  &  Robertson. 

London  :   Humphrey  Milford.     4a.  6d. 

Mr.  Will  Ogilvie  has  written  well,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  his  poem  "  The  Bush,  my 
Lover  "  entitled  him  to  a  leading  place  in  Australian  literature.  The  present  volume  con- 
tains a  selection  of  more  recent  poems. 


OBITUARY. 

MR.   ROBERT   LITTLEJOHN. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  Robert  Littlejohn,  Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  the  Council  and  Fellows  have  suffered  a  great  and  unexpected  loss.  He 
was  one  of  the  many  Scotsmen  whose  working  life  was  connected  with  South  Africa. 
After  a  few  years  in  business  at  Glasgow  and  Dundee,  he  went  out  to  the  Cape  in 
the  early  eighties.  There  he  was  General  Manager  of  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Bank, 
from  which  he  founded  the  African  Banking  Corporation,  became  its  General  Manager 
at  Cape  Town,  and  eventually,  after  1900,  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Bank  in  London. 
During  his  South  African  life  he  was  closely  associated  with  Cecil  Rhodes.  He  was 
Chairman  of  the  Rhodesia  Land  Bank,  Managing  Director  of  the  South  African  and 
General  Investment  and  Trust  Company,  and  Director  of  other  companies.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  late  Tariff  Commission,  and  did  much  useful  philanthropic  work. 
Until  recent  years  he  was  a  keen  sportsman  and  golfer.  He  became  Honorary 
Treasurer  of  the  Institute  in  March,  1912,  and  as  Treasurer  he  was  ex-officio  a  member 
of  all  the  various  committees.  His  advice  on  business  matters  was  of  great  value 
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to  the  Institute,  during  the  critical  years  covered  by  his  Treasurership.  A  man  of 
few  words  and  courageous — prudent,  without  the  slightest  element  of  timidity.  No 
more  considerate  or  kindly  colleague  ever  existed.  He  had  distinct  views  of  his  own, 
but  invariably  lent  his  influence  to  a  harmonious  policy.  Unassuming,  and  full  of  care 
and  thought  for  others,  he  has  left  a  large  circle  of  friends,  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  sterling 
man,  whom  to  know  was  to  trust,  and  to  know  well  was  to  love.  He  died  a  bachelor, 
at  the  age  of  68.  The  funeral  took  place  at  Highgate  Cemetery  on  Friday,  May  28,  and 
Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  Henry  Wilson  were  present  as  representatives  of  the  Council. 
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Sm  WILLIAM  GREY- WILSON,  K.C.M.G.,  K.B.E.,  formerly  Governor  of  the  Falkland  Islands, 
presided  over  the  meeting  held  on  Thursday,  April  8,  at  which  Mr.  I.  L.  Cope,  B.A., 
F.R.G.S.,  Commander  of  the  British  Imperial  Antarctic  Expedition,  delivered  an  address 
on  "The  forthcoming  Expedition  to  the  Antarctic  and  its  Objects."  The  Chairman, 
in  introducing  Mr.  Cope,  referred  to  the  visit  of  Dr.  Bruce  to  the  Falklands,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  journey  to  Antarctica  many  years  ago,  and  to  the  importance  of  the 
work  the  doctor  had  undertaken,  which  had  been  so  well  followed  up  by  Scott  and 
Shackleton,  and  was  now  to  be  pursued  in  connection  with  the  proposed  Expedition. 
Mr.  Cope  gave  some  interesting  particulars  of  the  work  he  and  his  companions  would 
undertake — its  magnitude  and  its  importance  to  Australasia  and  the  world  at  large, 
from  both  the  scientific  and  thj  practical  side.  Considerable  use,  he  said,  would  be 
made  of  airships  for  observation  purposes  and  for  the  carriage  of  stores.  Among 
the  various  objects  the  Expedition  had  in  view  were  the  establishment  of  whaling 
and  other  stations,  and  the  examination  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  hills,  similar 
in  many  of  their  features  to  the  South  American  Andes,  which  were  known  to  contain 
valuable  lodes  and  might  be  worked  with  advantage  and  as  easily  as  those  of  Alaska 
and  other  cold  regions.  In  closing  his  address  the  speaker  suggested  that,  possibly, 
some  Fellows  of  the  Institute,  particularly  those  who  were  interested  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  might  like  to  furnish  a  ship's  boat  or  a  sledge  for  the  Expedition  which 
would  bear  their  name. 

Sir  John  Cockburn  spoke  of  the  thorough,  businesslike  way  in  which  the  subject 
had  been  presented.  Mr.  Cruickshank,  who  knew  the  Falklands  well,  referred  to  the 
possibilities  of  whaling  in  the  Antarctic  and  to  the  need  of  whale-protection,  as  the 
Norwegians  were  exterminating  some  of  the  finest  mammals  in  that  region.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  whale  industry  should  be  carried  on  by  British  subjects.  Mr.  Joyce, 
the  intrepid  sledger,  who  performed  a  wonderful  sledge  journey  of  1900  to  2000  miles 
in  the  Antarctic,  gave  a  brief  but  absorbingly  interesting  account  of  his  journey  to 
Scott's  old  hut,  and  affirmed  that  the  adoption  of  aeroplanes  would  largely  supersede 
sledging.  Colonel  Rawson  discussed  the  meteorological  aspect  of  the  Expedition's 
work,  and  stated  that,  ultimately,  from  the  information  that  would  be  obtained  from 
the  Southern  Pole,  it  would  be  possible  to  forecast  the  weather  for  three  or  four  months 
ahead,  to  the  advantage  not  only  of  Australasia  but  of  all  parts  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Russell  Wilson  spoke  of  the  use  of  oil  for  the  airships  and  aeroplanes  employed  by 
the  Expedition,  of  which  he  fully  approved.  Major  Pounds  strongly  supported  the 
suggestion  that  the  Fellows  should  raise  the  money  for  a  sledge,  which  would  only 
cost  £15,  or  a  dog,  which  would  cost  £10  10*.  Hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  passed 
to  the  speaker  and  the  Chairman  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Scammell,  seconded  by  Sir 
Harry  Wilson,  who  reminded  the  meeting  that  the  Library  of  the  Institute  contained 
many  books  on  Arctic  and  Antarctic  exploration. 

On  April  22  special  attention  was  given  to  St.  George's  Day  (April  23)  in  an  address 
on  "  English  National  Patriotism,"  by  Major  Richard  Rigg,  T.D.,  O.B.E.,  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  St.  George.  The  Chair  was  taken  by  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  E.  R. 
Fremantle,  who  introduced  the  speaker  in  a  few  pleasant  remarks  upon  the  Rose,  the 
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Thistle,  the  Leek  and  the  Shamrock,  and  on  the  good  work  done  by  the  Royal  Society 
of  St.  George,  and  particularly  by  its  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Howard  Ruff,  in  keeping 
alive  the  feeling  of  English  patriotism. 

Major  Rigg  gave  a  brief  resume  of  the  work  of  the  Society  he  represented,  and 
emphasised  the  necessity  of  the  due  observance  of  a  day  so  distinguished  in  our  annals, 
not  only  as  St.  George's  Day  but  as  Shakespeare's  Day,  and  now  also  to  be  remembered 
as  the  day  on  which  Sir  Roger  Keyes  won  the  victory  of  Zeebrugge.  He  told  again 
the  story  of  the  real  St.  George,  the  saint  and  martyr  of  the  times  of  Diocletian, 
whose  flag  had  been  adopted  as  our  national  emblem  by  Richard  Ccaur  de  Lion,  and 
had  been  flown  by  our  Navy  and  Army  on  every  ocean  and  on  many  a  stricken 
field  of  battle.  While  in  no  way  belittling  the  services  of  our  Scottish  brothers,  or 
those  of  Wales  and  Ireland,  he  thought  it  well  to  remind  us  that  long  before  a  Scottish 
vessel  had  sailed  beyond  the  limits  of  our  narrow  seas,  the  sea  rovers  of  the  Elizabethan 
era — Drake,  Raleigh,  Frobisher  and  others — had  made  the  name  of  England  feared 
and  honoured.  In  the  recent  war,  Englishmen  on  land  and  sea  had  relatively  borne 
the  greatest  burdens  and  had  suffered  the  greatest  losses — a  fact  that  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of  by  our  friends  and  comrades  at  home  and  abroad.  He  strongly  advocated 
that  national  patriotism  should  be  encouraged  in  our  schools,  as  in  the  schools  of 
America,  where  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  displayed  much  more  frequently  than  the 
Union  Jack  in  this  country,  and  where  the  duties  of  patriotism  were  far  more  fully 
taught  than  here.  He  believed  in  local,  national  and  imperial  patriotism,  all  of  which 
should  be  inculcated  throughout  the  Empire. 

The  Rev.  Geo.  Wright,  Army  Chaplain,  and  Mr.  Owen  Smith,  C.M.G.,  F.S.O.,  of 
South  Australia,  both  members  of  the  Society,  spoke  with  much  earnestness  of  the 
need  of  encouraging  all  efforts  to  promote  national  and  imperial  patriotism,  for  which 
purpose,  the  latter  contended,  we  should  remember  the  call  of  our  King,  "  Wake  up, 
England ! "  The  Hon.  T.  G.  Jenkins  reminded  the  meeting  that  the  language  of 
England  was  the  language  of  the  Empire,  and  hoped  that  Empire  Day  would  be  duly 
honoured  and  observed  wherever  the  English  language  was  spoken.  Mr.  Coleman 
Hyman  spoke  of  the  work  which  had  been  done  in  Australia  in  celebration  of  Empire 
Day.  Votes  of  thanks  were  duly  tendered  to  the  Chairman  and  speaker  at  the  close 
of  a  very  enthusiastic  and  interesting  meeting. 

EMPIRE   SOCIAL   CIRCLE. 

MEETINGS  of  the  Empire  Social  Circle  were  held  on  Thursday  evenings,  February  5 
and  March  4.  At  the  former  the  adjourned  discussion  on  the  subject  of  a  proposed 
Imperial  Parliament,  introduced  by  Brigadier- General  Manley  Sims  at  the  meeting  of 
January  8,  was  opened  by  Mr.  G.  de  B.  Ball,  and  was  taken  up  by  Messrs.  Coleman- 
Hyman,  Gough,  A.  Abrabelton,  Collingwood,  Poley,  Sharp,  and  Hope  Johnston.  The 
general  opinion  was  in  favour  of  a  Council  of  Empire  rather  than  an  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. This  view  was  strongly  supported  by  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Hunter,  the  Agent- 
General  for  Queensland,  who,  in  a  brief  speech  in  response  to  the  welcome  extended 
to  him  by  the  Chairman,  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  formation 
of  the  Social  Circle. 

The  meeting  on  March  4,  which  was  presided  over  by  Major  Hely  Pounds,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Chairman  through  indisposition,  discussed  "  Some  Aspects  of  Emigra- 
tion," introduced  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Scammell,  who  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  Empire 
Land  Settlement  Committee,  which  had  been  originated  by  him,  and  the  various  efforts 
which  were  being  made  by  the  Institute  and  other  bodies  interested  in  emigration  and 
land  settlement.  There  was  a  very  useful  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Teesdale,  M.L.A., 
of  Western  Australia,  Mr.  Moyle  of  Canada,  Mr.  Sharp  of  Victoria,  Mr.  Tomkins 
of  South  Africa,  Mr.  Neville,  the  Immigration  Officer  of  Western  Australia,  and  others 
took  part.  In  view  of  the  interest  taken  in  the  subject,  the  discussion  was  adjourned. 
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DONATIONS   TO   THE    NEW   PREMISES   AND  JUBILEE   FUND. 


ELEVENTH  LIST. 


Previously  announced 

Hon.  Sydney  Cuthbert,  M.L.C.  . 

Donald  G.  Begg,  Esq.,  M.B.E.   . 

J.  Mason,  Esq. 

A.  P.  Tippet,  Esq.    . 

P.  Ryan,  Esq 

Captain  Sir  Arthur  H.   Young, 

G.CJM.G.,  K.B.E.  . 
British  Bank  of  South  America, 

Buenos  Aires  Branch 
C.  C.  Robertson,  Esq. 
Major  A.  H.  Horefall,  D.S.O.,M.B. 
Thomas  Boyd,  Esq.  . 
E.  A.  H.  Haggart,  Esq.     . 
Captain  W.  Douglas  McCraith    . 
J.  C.  C.  Wilson,  Esq. 
Captain  A.  C.  E.  Anthony 
H.  Arnot,  Esq. 
Arthur  R.    Pontifex,   Esq.   (3rd 

donation)      .... 


£ 

44,546 
5 
5 
1 
1 
5 


s.  d. 

3  0 

0  0 

0  0 

1  0 
1  0 
0  0 


220 


22 
1 
2 
1 

1 

25 
10 

3 

1 


7  0 

1  0 

0  0 

0  0 

1  0 
0  0 
0  0 

0  0 

1  0 


A.  K.  Firth,  Esq.     . 

Major  P.  M.  Edgar,  O.B.E. 

Hon.  T.  E.  Fell,  C.M.G.     . 

P.  S.  Dowson,  Esq.  . 

W.  F.  Earle,  Esq.     . 

Senator  Hon.  Sir  John  G.  Fraser. 

W.  Coulson  Tregarthen,  Esq.  (in 
memory    of    2nd    Lt    Hugh 
Tregarthen,    Australian    Field 
Engineers;      Cyril     M.     Tre- 
garthen,  Cape  Civil  Service 
and  Captain  Tregarthen  Coul 
son,  M.C.,  Cornwall  R.G.A.) 

Lewis  A.  Mitchell,  Esq. 

Rev.  C.  R.  Taylor     . 

C.  L.  Weller,  Esq.     . 


£  «.  d. 
10  0  0 
1  1  0 
500 
220 
550 
500 


550 

500 

10    0 

220 


£44,674    2    0 


100 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Prospects  in  British  Guiana. — Your  footnote  to  my  memo  on  this  subject  in  your 
May  journal,  on  "  Indian  Settlers  for  British  Guiana,"  gives  me  an  opening  to  say  that 
this  move  of  deputations  to  the  Colonial  and  India  Offices,  and  to  India  itself,  has  been  one 
of  the  foremost  and  best  attempts  from  British  Guiana,  during  the  last  half-century, 
to  develop  the  place.  Dr.  Nunan,  as  the  moving  spirit  from  beginning  to  end,  deserves 
and  will,  I  am  sure,  obtain  the  greatest  credit  for  it. 

Important  results  must  accrue  if  the  economic  situation  for  full  development  is 
completely  straightened  out  by  the  Motherland.  It  depends  mainly  on  this,  and  the 
assistance  expected  from  Canada  after  the  forthcoming  Ottawa-West  Indian  Conference, 
commencing  on  31st  inst.,  at  which  I  trust  Dr.  Nunan,  Messrs.  Mackintosh,  Reid,  and 
Russell  Garnett  will  attend  as  representatives  from  British  Guiana. 
Cheltenham,  May  12,  1920.  GUY  WYATT. 

The  Institute's  Name.— As  a  Londoner  of  Londoners  and  a  Canadian  of  Canadians 
I  would  say  that  the  word  "Colonial"  is  distasteful  to  most  citizens  of  the  Dominion, 
in  a  lesser  degree  to  those  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  and  still  less  to  those 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  They  feel  it  savours  of  patronage.  Their  attitude 
towards  Home  military  discipline  during  the  late  war  surely  shows  their  virile  and 
somewhat  impatient  disposition. 

Twenty-five  years  of  my  life  have  been  given  to  Canada,  and  I  have  seen  the 
gradual  welding  of  an  Empire  from  a  good  point  of  vision — viz.,  Beyond  the  Seas. 
If  we  want  to  have  the  Dominions  with  us  we  must  be  prepared  to  give  up  some 
of  our  insular  prejudices,  and  in  doing  this  greatness  will  be  achieved. 

His  Excellency  the  present  Governor-General  mentioned  to  me  before  he  had  been 
a  year  out  his  observance  on  this  matter,  and  how  he  refrained  from  using  the  word. 
The  late  Earl  Grey  was  also  very  strong  on  these  matters. 

I  write  the  above  in  answer  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Grant's  note  in  your  issue  for  this 
month. 

North  Atlantic,  Westward,  March  28,  1920.  LACHLAN  GIBB. 
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BRANCH  NEWS. 

CANTERBURY  (N.Z.)  REPORT,  1920. 

SINCE  our  last  Annual  Meeting,  we  regret  very  much  that  our  much  respected  President, 
Sir  John  Dennistoun,  has  passed  away.  He  took  the  keenest  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  Institute,  as  well  as  the  Canterbury  branch.  Several  other  Fellows  have  left  the 
district  and  a  few  have  left  the  Institute  owing  to  failing  health,  but  our  member- 
ship has  increased  considerably  through  the  addition  of  new  Fellows  elected  from  this 
end  and  some  who  have  joined  in  England  and  now  have  returned  to  Canterbury. 
Our  membership  now  totals  for  the  Province  about  110.  The  Executive  regrets  very 
much  that  Mr.  Hill  Fisher  has  resigned  owing  to  failing  sight ;  he  was  always  a  keen 
worker  on  the  Committee.  Our  last  Annual  Meeting  was  held  late  in  the  year  in 
June,  and  since  then  the  Committee  has  been  active  in  arranging  to  meet  prominent 
persons  arriving  in  Christchurch,  including  entertaining  Admiral  Viscount  Jellicoe  and 
his  staff  of  officers  at  luncheon  at  the  Canterbury  Club.  This  function  was  very 
successful,  and  over  fifty  sat  down  to  lunch.  Mr.  Raymond,  Vice-President  of  the 
League,  occupied  the  chair,  and  both  gentlemen  made  excellent  speeches.  These  were 
published  in  the  January  number  of  UNITED  EMPIRE. 

During  carnival  week,  1919,  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Triggs  gave  a  very  interesting  sketch 
of  his  travels  and  experiences  on  the  battle-fields  and  at  the  Peace  Conference  to 
members  and  friends  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Quite  a  number  of  lectures  could 
be  arranged  for  if  Fellows  would  turn  out  in  force  and  bring  their  friends,  and  make 
it  worth  while. 

A  large  amount  of  correspondence  has  been  received  from  the  Council  relative  to 
the  future  of  the  Institute,  and  last  year,  being  Jubilee  year,  the  Council  sent  us  a 
circular  asking  for  donations  to  the  new  premises  and  Jubilee  Fund.  One  or  two 
of  our  Canterbury  Fellows  have  given  handsome  donations.  It  is  hoped  that  all  Fellows 
who  have  a  desire  to  foster  Imperial  sentiment  and  bring  about  a  still  more  united 
Empire  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  increase  the  membership  in  Canterbury.  The 
Committee  have  held  several  meetings  during  the  year  and  feel  that  the  large  amount 
of  work  entailed  warrants  more  personal  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Institute  by 
individual  members. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Canterbury  branch  the  following  motion  was  carried : 
"  That  a  letter  be  sent  to  the  Council  of  the  Institute  expressing  the  heartfelt  gratitude 
of  those  Fellows  who  had  recently  returned  from  England  for  the  great  kindness 
received  by  them  at  the  London  office  of  the  Institute."  There  were  several  recently 
returned  Fellows  present,  and  all  had  experienced  the  kindness  and  courtesy  referred  to 
in  the  resolution. 


AFTER  THE   WAR   PROBLEMS:    LORD   LIVERPOOL'S   SPEECH. 

His  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  New  Zealand,  at  the  beginning  of  March,  was  entertained 
by  the  Canterbury  Branch  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  at  a  dinner  given  at  the 
Canterbury  Club.  Lord  Liverpool  said  : — 

The  main  object  of  the  Institute  to  which  we  all  belong,  is  to  foster  a  closer 
union  between  Great  Britain  and  all  the  Possessions  of  the  Crown,  and  all  the  meetings 
which  take  place  at  the  Headquarters  of  our  Association  in  London,  are  entirely 
directed  towards  the  achievement  of  this  object.  We  are  all  aware  that  many  new 
problems  are  confronting  us,  and  they  are  to  a  certain  extent  different  in  the  various 
quarters  of  the  Empire.  The  disorganisation  of  shipping  facilities,  however,  is  the 
same  everywhere,  and  in  many  instances  is  the  primary  cause  of  our  troubles.  It  is 
quite  apparent  that  if  we  are  to  re-adjust  the  financial  situation  satisfactorily,  it  can 
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only  be  brought  about  by  increased  trade  and  production.  The  exchequers  of  practically 
every  nation  have  been  depleted,  and  every  country  is  anxious  to  uphold  its  position 
amongst  its  neighbours.  Consequently,  we  must  expect  to  have  to  face  later,  the 
very  keenest  competition  in  putting  our  merchandise  before  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Although  countries  in  the  past  have  been  able,  in  many  instances,  to  undersell  us, 
owing  to  the  cheapness  of  their  labour  market,  British  goods  have  in  most  cases 
been  able  to  maintain  their  superiority,  but  the  position  at  the  present  time  is  entirely 
dissimilar  to  the  period  before  the  war.  Wages  and  prices  have  both  increased  to  an 
abnormal  extent,  due  entirely  to  the  shortage  of  all  the  necessities  of  life.  The  cost 
of  all  material  for  our  various  industries  has  increased  in  a  like  degree,  and  it 
therefore  becomes  obvious  that  if  we  are  to  be  successful  in  this  commercial  race, 
we  must  not  only  produce  more,  but  our  commodities  must  be  only  of  the  best. 

You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  general  desire  to  make  our  Empire 
self-supporting.  The  war  found  us  painfully  deficient  in  all  arrangements  in  this 
respect,  with  the  result  that  Great  Britain  was  brought  at  one  time  very  near  starva- 
tion, and  that  in  order  to  meet  the  position,  we  had  to  go  largely  to  those  countries 
which  were  nearest  to  the  United  Kingdom,  to  give  us  the  food  and  essentials  which 
were  necessary  for  our  existence.  These  contracts,  which  were  entered  into  during 
the  war,  are  now  fast  expiring,  and  with  their  disappearance  we  ought  to  endeavour 
to  fill  their  places  by  going  as  far  as  possible  to  our  kith  and  kin  overseas  to  fulfil 
our  requirements.  It  will,  of  course,  not  be  possible  to  do  this  in  every  instance, 
because  there  are  certain  commodities  which  can  be  more  conveniently  procured  from 
other  directions,  and  further,  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  many  of  our  Allies 
are  largely  in  our  debt,  and  if  they  are  to  meet  their  liabilities,  they  can  only  do 
so  successfully  by  marketing  their  goods  in  our  territories,  not  that  I  would  suggest 
that  opportunity  should  be  given  to  undersell  either  our  manufacturers  or  our  producers. 
It  is  abundantly  clear  that  our  traders,  if  they  are  to  be  successful,  must  sell  their 
goods  both  inside  and  outside  of  British  territory,  and  to  do  this  they  must  obtain 
the  goodwill  and  reciprocity  of  all  concerned. 

The  main  products  of  New  Zealand  are  chiefly  concerned  with  agricultural  and 
pastoral  pursuits,  and  if  she  can  increase  her  output  of  wool,  meat,  cheese  and  butter, 
she  will  greatly  assist  in  augmenting  the  supply  of  these  commodities,  which  are  so 
much  required  at  the  present  time  in  the  Old  Country.  The  Dominion,  on  her  part, 
needs  numberless  articles  to  further  her  industries.  I  will  take  only  a  few  examples, 
steel  rails,  wire  and  wire-netting  of  all  description,  and  countless  other  things,  most 
of  which  Great  Britain  can  supply.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  question  of  cost 
looms  large.  It  must  be  recollected  that  extreme  prices  do  not  tend  to  prosperity, 
and  if  we  are  to  achieve  increased  production,  we  must  all  be  prepared  to  receive 
only  a  fair  but  not  excessive  profit.  Inflated  prices  will  only  have  the  effect  of 
driving  the  buyer  to  cheaper  markets,  quite  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  so  long  as 
the  necessaries  of  life  remain  at  an  exorbitant  figure  you  will  be  faced  with  the  most 
difficult  of  all  problems  and  that  is  general  discontent.  I  notice  that  it  is  now  generally 
recognised  that  something  must  be  done  to  solve  the  problem  of  shortage  of  assistance 
in  the  homes  throughout  these  Islands.  If  the  young  people  are  to  be  reared  success- 
fully during  the  early  years  of  childhood,  some  means  of  assistance  will  have  to  be 
accorded  to  the  mothers.  Domestic  service  has  not  been  made  congenial  in  the  past 
and  therefore  it  has  not  attracted  the  rising  generation  towards  it.  We  are  all  quite 
aware  that  the  population  of  these  Islands  is  barely  sufficient  for  its  needs,  and 
therefore  if  we  are  to  achieve  a  betterment,  so  far  as  this  subject  is  concerned,  we 
must  endeavour  to  attract  workers  from  overseas  to  fill  the  gap.  Some  such  scheme 
will  have  to  be  evolved,  as  will  ensure  to  the  emigrant  good  wages,  good  quarters, 
and  a  pleasant  livelihood,  and  at  the  same  time,  until  employment  is  actually  found 
for  them,  safeguard  their  position  by  the  institution  of  Hostels  under  the  supervision 
of  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  life  in  New  Zealand. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   FIFTY-SECOND    ANNUAL   GENERAL   MEETING: 

THE  fifty-second  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Fellows  was  held  at  the  Central  Hall, 
Westminster,  on  Thursday,  April  29,  1920.  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 
(Chairman  of  the  Council),  presided.  Among  those  present  were  the  following  : — 

A.  Abrahams,  W.  Acton-Adams,  Sitgreaves  Adams,  Colonel  C.  H.  Beatson,  C.B., 
H.  R.  Beck,  Walter  C.  H.  Blake,  M.  S.  Bles,  Ralph  S.  Bond,  Major  James  R.  Boose, 
C.M.G.,  Admiral  Sir  Nathaniel  Bowden-Smith,  K.C.B.,  E.  Broadrick,  Captain  T.  H. 
Brook-Ascough,  W.  A.  Bulkeley-Evans,  O.B.E.,  Arthur  S.  Bull,  Lieut.-Col.  H.  P.  V. 
Bunbury,  F.  A.  Capper,  J.  T.  Carr,  Hon.  Sir  John  A.  Cockburn,  M.D.,  K.C.M.G., 
Capt.  R.  Muirhead  Collins,  R.N.,  C.M.G.,  B.  Glanvill  Corney,  I.S.O.,  Frank  M.  Button, 
Fred  Button,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  Neville  P.  Edwards, 
Major  H.  E.  Eves,  Major-Gen.  Sir'  John  L.  Fowler,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  D.S.O.,  Admiral 
the  Hon.  Sir  Edward  R.  Fremantle,  G.C.B.,  C.M.G.,  B.  Galland,  William  Hargreaves, 
Col.  F.  J.  Hayter,  J.  F.  Hogan,  G.  Howell,  W.  R.  Hunt,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Edward 
Hutton,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  Coleman  P.  Hyman,  Lieut.-Col.  A.  Weston  Jarvis,  C.M.G., 
M.V.O.,  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  Capt.  J.  Ben  Johnson,  M.B.E.,  D.  Hope  Johnston,  Sir 
Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Geo.  R.  Le  Hunte,  G.C.M.G.,  F.  W.  Leigh,  J.  W. 
Little,  R.  Littlejohn,  Hon.  H.  S.  Littleton,  D.  H.  Macartney,  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Mackenzie, 
K.C.M.G.,  R.  D.  Douglas  Maclean,  Allan  G.  J.  MacLeod,  Sir  Chas.  C.  McLeod,  Major 
R.  W.  M.  MacMillan,  V.D.,  James  Martin,  Capt.  H.  E.  Middleton,  Sir  James  Mills, 
K.C.M.G.,  J.  Saxon  Mills,  A.  Montefiore,  Ben  H.  Morgan,  J.  H.  Morton,  G.  Parker, 
Sir  George  R.  Parkin,  K.C.M.G.,  Col.  Sir  J.  Roper  Parkington,  J.P.,  D.L.,  Capt.  F. 
Southwell  Piper,  Major  H.  Hely-Pounds,  Col.  W.  T.  Reay,  G.  C.  Redman,  H.  V. 
Richards,  M.A.,  0.  W.  Rolls,  John  K.  M.  Ross,  I.S.O.,  Edward  Salmon,  E.  T.  Scammell, 
O.  R.  Sheffield,  Capt.  C.  Slack,  A.  W.  Spragg,  H.  H.  Boyd  Stewart,  Rev.  C.  R.Taylor, 
M.A.,  S.  E.  Tench,  Col.  J.  K.  Todd,  C.M.G.,  J.  W.  Verity,  P.  L.  Waterhouse,  Lieut.- 
Col.  0.  F.  Watkins,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O.,  Capt.  R.  Grant  Webster,  H.  A.  Wickham,  W.  J. 
Williamson,  W.  Basil  Worsfold,  Col.  Sir  Francis  Younghusband,  K.C.S.I.,  K.C.I.E., 
Sir  Harry  Wilson,  K.C.M.G.,  K.B.E.  (Secretary). 

THE  SECRETARY  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting  and  also  the  minutes  of 
the  last  annual  general  meeting,  which  were  confirmed. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  (Sir  Charles  Lucas)  said  :  The  year  1919  was  the  most  difficult  by 
far  of  all  the  recent  years  in  the  history  of  the  Institute.  It  has  been  difficult,  not 
for  institutions  alone,  but  for  peoples  and  private  households  throughout  the  world. 
The  receding  tide  of  war  left  a  litter  behind  it,  and  low  water  has  not  meant  tranquillity. 
This  annual  meeting  has  never  lent  itself  to  unreasoning  criticism,  and  this  year  I 
think  there  are  special  grounds  for  extending  consideration  to  those  who  have  been 
responsible  for  carrying  on  through  the  year.  We  are  fortunate,  singularly  fortunate, 
in  a  staff  loyal  and  efficient  in  a  high  degree — in  the  head  of  the  staff  (Sir  Harry  Wilson), 
who,  I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me,  has  gathered  round  him  general  confidence  and 
affection,  and  in  the  guidance  of  good  business  men,  among  whom  I  would  like  to 
mention  the  Honorary  Treasurer  (Mr.  Littlejohn)  and  the  devoted  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  and  General  Purposes  Committee  (Sir  Godfrey  Lagden). 

It  seems  to  me  right  and  reverent  that  I  should  refer  first  to  the  roll  of  the  dead. 
In  the  case  of  Lord  Brassey  the  death  of  the  son  was  sadly  close  upon  the  death  of 
the  father.  It  is  pathetic  that  no  son  is  left  to  carry  on  a  title  so  worthily  borne  and 
such  a  rich  tradition  of  public  service.  Like  his  father,  Lord  Brassey  was  a  lifelong 
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generous  and  active  supporter  of  the  Institute,  and  not  a  few  will  remember  the  leave- 
taking  to  the  house  in  Park  Lane,  for  so  many  years  given  to  hospitality,  which  took 
the  form  of  a  party  to  members  and  friends  of  the  Institute.  The  death  of  Sir  Duncan 
Baillie  deprived  us  of  a  valuable  representative  of  India.  The  Dominions  death-roll 
was  heavy  ;  it  included  the  great  and  gifted  Canadian  statesman  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
and  also  many  names  connected  with  Australia,  among  them  Sir  John  McCall,  always 
specially  active  among  us ;  while  South  Africa  lost  the  High  Commissioner  Mr. 
Schreiner,  Sir  Albert  Hime,  and  Mr.  Theal  the  historian.  The  death-roll  further 
included  two  distinguished  ex-governors,  Sir  Henry  McCallum  and  Sir  William 
Macgregor,  and  also  Sir  William  Gibbon,  a  leader  in  the  Bournemouth  Branch. 

The  list  of  vice-presidents  appointed  during  the  year  included  three  Indian  princes, 
Mr.  Hugh  Denison,  the  generous  donor  to  the  Jubilee  Fund,  and  the  name  of  one  who 
has  just  been  chosen  as  vice-president  subject  to  confirmation,  Mr.  J.  G.  Jenkins. 
As  regards  Mr.  Jenkins,  may  I  say  that  no  one  has  worked  harder  and  more  con- 
tinuously for  the  interests  of  the  Institute,  and  that  no  one  man  can  boast  of  stronger 
private  friends,  among  whom  I  hope  I  may  count  myself  not  the  least.  As  regards 
membership,  there  was  a  gross  increase  in  the  year  of  over  2,000  and  a  net  increase  of 
under  1,000.  The  total  membership  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  nearly  15,000.  The 
number  of  resignations  is  disappointing,  but  they  are  no  doubt  due  to  the  cause  given 
— straitened  circumstances  arising  out  of  the  war.  The  average  yearly  increase  during 
the  last  six  years  was  763,  which  is  mo&t  encouraging,  but  with  the  drawback  that 
the  proportion  contributed  by  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  as  high  as  it  should  be. 
Up  to  date  this  year  741  new  members  have  been  elected — over  100  more  than  up  to 
the  same  time  last  year.  As  regards  finance,  you  will  note  the  heavy  deficit  in  1919 
and  an  expected  deficit  on  the  current  year.  The  voluntary  levy  that  was  set  on 
foot  has  up  to  date  been  well  taken  up,  over  £800  having  been  received.  Whether 
we  should  continue  this  levy  for  the  next  year  or  permanently  raise  the  subscription, 
will  be  for  the  new  council  to  decide,  and  possibly  we  may  have  some  expression  of 
views  on  the  subject  from  the  present  meeting.  But  probably,  while  maturing  our 
plans  for  the  future,  the  continuance  of  the  voluntary  system  will  be  found  pref erablei 
The  deficit  could  only  have  been  avoided — probably  not  even  then  wholly  avoided — by 
most  drastic  retrenchment  hampering  our  onward  movement  to  a  disastrous  degree. 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  I  think,  that  the  wiser  course  is  to  incur  present  liabilities 
in  preference  to  holding  up  well-thought-out  plans  for  a  wider  and  more  fruitful  future. 
But  we  want  all  the  Fellows  to  realise  how  difficult  is  the  financial  position,  and  weigh 
it  well  in  making  any  proposals  which  involve  expense.  You  will  notice  that  the 
annual  evening  party  was  resumed.  I  refer  to  this  matter  to  illustrate  the  increase 
of  cost.  It  cost  all  but  £500.  It  is  hoped  this  year  to  keep  that  cost  down  to  £400, 
but  in  any  case  the  cost  may  be  taken  at  about  double  the  expense  before  the  war. 
We  might  have  avoided  holding  the  party  and  saved  the  money,  but  it  would  have 
meant  omitting  a  gathering  which  gives  pleasure  to  a  very  large  circle  and  which  has 
always  held  an  honoured  place  in  our  activities.  You  will  note  that  only  one  meeting 
of  lady  associates  was  held  during  the  year,  and  I  need  not  say  that  we  should  be  glad 
if  we  could  do  more  to  interest  our  lady  members.  The  reason  for  the  omission  is 
want  of  space  and  want  of  time. 
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Next  come  the  paragraphs  in  the  Keport  relating  to  the  Organisation  Committee 
and  the  Branches,  and  in  this  connection  we  must  never  forget  what  we  owe  to  Sir 
Bevan  Edwards.  At  home  we  have  opened  two  new  branches  during  the  year — at 
Cambridge  and  Sheffield,  with  two  exceptionally  good  Chairmen,  Sir  Arthur  Shipley 
and  Sir  Henry  Hadow.  Overseas  the  Vancouver  Island  Branch  has  been  constituted. 
and  you  will  note  that  the  Christchurch  Branch  (New  Zealand)  entertained  Lord 
Jellicoe,  and  no  doubt  the  warmth  of  their  reception  has  led  to  his  going  back  as 
Governor-general.  The  Buenos  Aires  Branch  is  always  most  satisfactory  in  every 
way.  Its  Chairman,  Mr.  Mackie,  H.M.  Consul-General,  is,  or  intended  to  be,  with  us 
to-day.  Of  all  the  home  branches,  Bristol  in  every  sense  still  leads  the  way  ;  this  is 
due  entirely  to  its  generous  founder,  Mr.  Lennard,  and  to  the  fine  building  which  he 
provided.  A  special  Committee  has  lately  been  considering  the  question  of  branches, 
and  has  made  a  confidential  report.  This  multiplication  of  branches  has  been  attended 
with  many  difficulties,  mainly  due  to  want  of  suitable  buildings,  but  also  due  to  the 
want  of  men  from  headquarters  able  and  willing  to  visit,  address  and  stimulate.  An 
appeal  has  been  made  to  members  of  the  Council  in  this  matter,  and  is  receiving  a 
satisfactory  response.  I  feel  much  more  this  year  than  before  that  in  this  matter  of 
branches  we  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  some  years  may  pass  before  we 
can  settle  a  final  and  uniform  basis  for  the  whole  great  network,  as  we  hope  it  will 
be,  and  finally  settle  the  relations  between  the  branches  and  the  parent  Institute. 
It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  Conference  in  London  in  the  autumn  to  talk  over  difficulties 
and  arrange  our  future  procedure.  Meanwhile  we  are  concentrating  recruiting  effort 
close  at  home,  on  increasing  the  membership  in  the  Metropolitan  area,  and  we  had  a 
most  encouraging  send-off  at  the  recent  Mansion  House  meeting. 

As  to  the  Library,  our  excellent  librarian,  Mr.  Lewin,  is  back  again,  I  am  glad  to 
say.  During  the  year  7,783  books  and  pamphlets  have  been  added,  which  means 
that  a  small  library  is  being  added  every  year.  No  wonder  that  the  present  space 
is  wholly  inadequate.  As  regards  UNITED  EMPIRE,  we  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  the 
admirable  services  and  delightful  personality  of  Mr.  Montague  Bell.  Mr.  Salmon  is 
his  very  efficient  locum  tenens.  Coming  to  the  committees,  the  Imperial  Studies 
Committee  has  lost  a  very  valued  member  in  Mr.  Arthur  Pott,  scholar  and  formerly 
schoolmaster.  The  Organising  Secretary,  Dr.  Newton,  is  on  a  year's  tour  in  the 
Dominions  and  the  United  States,  and  appears  to  be  meeting  with  much  success. 
This  is  a  very  live  and  active,  as  well  as  lepresentative,  Committee  working  through 
sub-committees,  one  of  which,  under  Miss  Drayton,  has  taken  over  from  the  Colonial 
Office  the  work  of  the  Visual  Instruction  Committee.  Lord  Meath,  formerly  Chairman 
of  the  Colonial  Office  Committee,  is  a  generous  supporter  of  the  work  of  the  Imperial 
Studies  Committee.  Personally,  I  attach  the  utmost  importance  to  the  work  of  this 
Committee  as  a  great  agent  to  counteract  the  dangerous  element  in  some  quarters  of 
our  democracy  actively  hostile  to  the  ideals  of  United  Empire. 

The  Trade  and  Industry  Committee,  Mr.  Ben  Morgan's  flourishing  child,  is  losing 
its  excellent  Secretary,  Mr.  Pooley.  The  Standing  Committee  on  India,  under  Lord 
Carmichael,  is  a  most  important  Committee,  but  no  fresh  developments  are  to  be 
reported  lately. 

The  Empire  Land  Settlement  Committee,  now  coming  to  an  end  after  a  most  useful 
career, is  associated  especially  with  the  names  of  Sir  Rider  Haggard  and  Mr.  Christopher 
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Tumor,  and  its  most  willing  and  efficient  Secretary,  Mr.  Corbett.  The  work  will 
be  partly  transferred  to  the  Standing  Emigration  Committee,  which  was  in  abeyance 
during  the  war,  and  which  has  lost  a  valued  member  in  Mr.  Pearson*  The  War 
Purposes  Committee  was  an  outcome  of  the  war.  Out  of  473  applicants,  205  have 
been  placed.  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  likely  to  popularise  and  inspire  confidence 
in  the  Institute  than  the  interest  taken  in  and  the  helping  hand  given  to  individuals. 
Much  of  Sir  Harry  Wilson's  time  has  been  taken  up  in  this  way,  but  it  is  well  worth  it. 
The  House  and  Social  Committee,  so  well  served  by  its  Secretary,  Mr.  Scammell, 
has  now  produced  a  fresh  outcome  in  the  Empire  Social  Circle.  I  attach  great  im- 
portance to  meetings  in  the  Smoking  Room  for  unofficial  discussion  and  expression 
of  views  on  various  matters  which  concern  and  interest  the  Institute ;  it  helps  the 
Council  to  know  what  views  are  being  held  among  the  general  body  of  Fellows  upon 
questions  which  happen  to  be  prominent  at  any  given  time.  The  Britannic  Industrial 
Alliance  is  the  child  of  the  joint  efforts  of  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Jesson,  a  member  of 
the  National  Democratic  Party,  who  represents  on  our  Council  the  Imperial  side  of 
Labour.  It  has  the  seeds  of  very  important  and  much-needed  activity,  but  so  far 
little  progress  has  been  made.  It  has  great  obstacles  to  contend  with  in  the  organised 
opposition  in  certain  quarters  to  any  movement  of  the  kind. 

The  Council  tender  their  hearty  thanks  to  the  Organising  and  Corresponding 
Secretaries  for  their  work  during  the  year. 

References  are  made  in  the  Report  to  the  proposed  Amendment  of  the  Charter, 
which  is  rather  out  of  date.  Among  other  points,  we  are  limited  by  it  to  acquiring 
property  of  not  more  than  £10,000  rental  value.  It  is  an  ample  limit  at  present,  but 
possibly  may  not  be  if  our  future  expands  as  we  hope.  There  are  other  points  to  be 
brought  up  to  date.  We  have  ascertained  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
an  amended  charter,  but  the  matter  is  not  yet  ripe  for  the  decision  of  the  Fellows. 
I  turn  to  the  Jubilee  Fund,  the  outstanding  feature  of  which  is  Mr.  Denison's  splendid 
gift — a  great  illustration  of  proverbial  Australian  generosity,  and  I  want  you  to  note 
that,  as  we  draw  two-thirds  of  our  members  from  overseas,  so  the  first  great  impetus 
to  the  fund  has  come  from  the  other  side.  It  is  for  the  Mother  Country  to  reply  to 
the  challenge.  We  have  made  a  hopeful  beginning,  but  it  is  a  beginning  only,  and 
long  time  and  much  patience  are  needed  if  we  are  to  compass  that  to  which  we  have 
put  our  hands.  There  is  no  finality  in  human  effort,  but  we  want  this  undertaking 
to  have  some  measure  of  finality  for  generations  to  come.  As  I  said  at  the  Mansion 
House,  I  personally  cling  to  the  hope  of  group  subscriptions.  I  set  much  store  by 
the  plan  of  inviting  groups  of  members,  friends  and  sympathisers  in  each  country 
to  contribute  to  special  parts  of  the  work  and  to  give  gifts  in  kind  as  well  as  money. 
I  want  the  building  to  tell  its  story.  I  want  it  to  have  historic  interest.  I  want  its 
rooms  and  equipment  to  bear  witness  to  United  Empire.  But  to  my  mind  the  work 
will  fall  short  of  the  central  idea,  which  is  work  for  and  embodiment  of  United  Empire, 
if  it  is  looked  upon  and  prosecuted  simply  as  larger  premises  for  a  single  exclusive 
society  and  not  as  a  central  home  and  meeting-place  for  all  agencies  working  for 
United  Empire  who  are  willing  to  come  under  its  roof ;  and,  as  a  practical  proposition, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  will  never  be  carried  out  in  its  entirety  if  our  appeal  is  to  be 
one  of  several  competing  appeals  for  the  same  object,  perplexing  and  irritating  the 
public,  from  whom  we  hope  to  draw  the  required  funds. 
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This  brings  me  to  the  third  and  last  subject,  which  is  the  proposed  amalgamation 
with  the  Overseas  Club.    As  is  known,  a  special  meeting  will  be  held  to  decide  the 
question,  and  no  motion  will  be  before  the  meeting  this  afternoon ;    and  though, 
as  an  item  in  the  Report,  it  will  necessarily  be  open  to  discussion,  I  hope  there  will 
be  no  lengthened  discussion  and  that  you  will  wait  till  all  the  facts  and  details  are 
before  you.     I  will  only  say  a  few  words  which  seem  to  me  to  be  more  or  less  inevitable. 
In  the  first  place,  the  proposed  rule  as  to  proxy  voting  which  appears  on  the  Agenda 
Paper  has  given  rise  to  the  misapprehension  that  it  is  intended  to  be  used  at  the 
special  meeting  in  order  to  carry  amalgamation.    I  wish  to  explain  that  the  Council 
had  no  intention  of  so  using  it,  and  were  simply  proposing  it  on  its  merits,  but  to 
avoid  any  possible  ground  of  suspicion  it  has  been  decided  to  postpone  it  to  some 
future  occasion  after  the  special  meeting,  and  it  will  not  be  proposed  this  afternoon. 
In  the  second  place,  negotiations  with  the  Overseas  Club  have  been  conducted  from 
first  to  last  directly  under  the  Council  by  picked  representatives  of  the  Council,  the 
Chairman  of  our  Finance  Committee  being  the  Chairman,  and  with  reference  to  and 
approval  by  the  Council  at  each  stage  of  the  negotiations.    It  is  not  possible  other- 
wise to  conduct  business  negotiations.    It  is  not  possible  to  consult  the  whole  body 
of  Fellows  until  some  concrete  issue  is  ripe  for  decision.    Either  the  Council  has  the 
confidence  of  the  Fellows  or  not.    If  not,  substitute  members  in  whom  you  have 
confidence ;  but,  if  any  progress  is  ever  to  be  made,  no  other  course  is  humanly  possible 
than  the  course  which  has  actually  been  taken.    There  is  a  third  and  last  point.    The 
Council  received  the  other  day  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  matter  should  be 
decided  by  referendum.    They  do  not  agree  with  that  view.    This  point,  like  others, 
must,  if  pressed,  come  before  the  special  meeting.    But  I  want  the  meeting  to  under- 
stand what  a  referendum  means.    Some  time  back  we  tried  to  obtain  the  opinion 
of  members  on  a  choice  of  name  for  the  Institute,  sending  a  list  of  various  names 
and  inviting  other  suggestions.    After  long  delay  we  received  under  600  answers 
from  some  7,000  members ;  less  than  10  per  cent,  answered  at  all.    There  is  still  on 
the  minutes  a  subsequent  resolution  that  no  new  name  is  to  be  finally  adopted  with- 
out a  referendum,  and  if  amalgamation  involves  a  change  of  name  we  must  either 
rescind  that  resolution  or  take  a  referendum  of  "  yes  "  or  "  no  "  on  that  point.    But 
how  can  such  a  complicated  matter  as  amalgamation  be  presented  on  its  merits  by 
a  circular  letter,  and  how  can  you  expect  thousands  at  all  ends  of  the  world  and 
engrossed  in  all  manner  of  concerns  seriously  to  master  all  the  arguments  for  and 
against  ?    I  suggest  that  as  a  blocking  motion  the  referendum  plan  is  unrivalled. 
It  will  take  many  months  with  the  almost  certainty  of  no  definite  result,  and  there- 
fore with  the  almost  certainty  of  shelving  the  question.    But  nine-tenths  of  us  do 
not  want  a  blocking  motion.    We  want  a  decision  after  hearing  fairly  and  squarely 
all  that  is  to  be  said  on  both  sides.     Our  rules  provide  for  a  decision  by  General  or 
Special  Meetings,  and  make  no  reference  to  referenda.    I  am  told  that  at  any  time 
during  the  summer  part  of  the  year  the  Overseas  Fellows  in  this  country  number 
well  over  a  thousand  and  are  entitled  to  come  and  vote,  and  thus  a  very  representative 
body  can  be  constituted.     I  have  said  this  much  in  the  hope  of  clearing  the  ground 
for  the  future  settlement  of  this  troublesome  question,  and  I  now  beg  to  move  the 
adoption  of  the  Report  and  Accounts. 

Sir  GEORGE  R.  PARKIN   said :    I  am   sure  that  after  the   Chairman's  lucid 
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statement  you  will  not  expect  me,  in  seconding  the  motion,  to  go  into  matters  of 
detail.    It  seems  to  me  important  that  we  should  consider  to-day,  and  perhaps  review, 
the  position  of  the  Institute  and  its  relation  to  our  Empire  and  the  world  at  large.     A 
phrase  that  the  Chairman  used  has  impressed  itself  on  my  mind.    He  said  there  is 
"  no  finality  in  human  affairs."    We  begin  as  young  men  with  very  definite  objects 
and  great  enthusiasms,  and  very  often  with  high  and  true  purposes.    We  struggle 
on  through  years  and  years,  perhaps  achieving  a  large  portion  of  what  we  aimed  at, 
and  yet  at  the  end  of  our  lives  we  find  such  new  horizons  have  spread  before  us  that 
there  is  just  as  much  necessity  as  ever  for  new  people  to  take  up  the  cause  we  have 
at  heart.     It  has  enlarged  so  much,  and  has  spread  in  so  many  directions,  that  there 
is  just  as  much  room  as  ever  for  young  men  to  deal  with  the  new  problems  which 
come  up.     I  do  not  believe  there  is  anything  in  the  whole  world  of  which  this  is  so 
true  as  of  the  British  Empire  itself.     I  remember  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  Sir  John 
Seeley,  in  his  "  Expansion  of  England,"  pointed  out  that  our  modern  histories  carried 
things  to  about  the  middle  of  last  century  and  then  lost  themselves  in  generalities— 
that  historians  did  not  seem  to  understand  that  the  history  of  the  past  is  simply  a 
kind  of  expanding  front,  enlarging  the  responsibility  and  increasing  the  field  we  have 
to  cover.     Is  that  not  more  true  of  the  Empire  than  of  any  other  institution  ?    It  is 
constantly  expanding.    Those  who  started  this  Institute  sixty  years  ago  started  in 
a  very  small  way  with  a  very  limited  view,  as  we  see  now,  of  what  the  duties  of  an 
Institute  like  this  were  to  be.     They  gradually  moved  forward,  and  yet  at  the  end, 
when  we  have  accomplished  ten  times  as  much  as  the  first  founders  ever  imagined, 
we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  greater  problems  and  wider  issues  than  any  we  had 
to  grapple  with  before.    If  you  had  told  the  founders  of  this  Institute  that  a  time 
was  coming  when  not  only  our  great  Dominions  and  Colonies  would  have  a  closer 
sense  of  unity,  but  that  they  would,  every  one  of  them,  be  sending,  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  ready  to  spend  their  lives  and  every- 
thing they  had  for  the  Empire,  such  a  prospect  would  have  exceeded  the  wildest 
dreams  of  their  imagination.    Yet  in  our  own  time  we  have  seen  it  accomplished. 
Now  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  new  and  vast  problems.    What  is  the  relation 
of  our  Institute  to  them  ?    Those  who  influence  public  life  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  sometimes  combined — politicians  and  statesmen.    The  politician  has  always 
to  be  keeping  in  mind  what  the  people  are  actually  thinking  of.    His  capacity  for 
doing  good  depends  on  his  keeping  his  hand  on  the  immediate  pulse  of  the  constituency 
that  elected  him.     Take  any  of  the  leaders  at  the  Versailles  Conference — Clemenceau, 
Lloyd  George,  or  Nitti.    He  not  only  had  to  think  of  the  problems  he  had  to  deal 
with,  but  of  the  constituency  behind  him,  which  might  turn  him  out  of  power  within 
a  month.     The  statesman  has  to  think  of  things  in  a  different  way.     It  is  not  his 
chief  business  to  weigh  what  people  are  thinking  of  now.    He  has  to  consider  what 
they  ought  to  think — what  is  the  truth  about  great  public  affairs — the  far  view. 
He  has  constantly  to  keep  the  future  as  well  as  the  immediate  present  in  mind.     It 
is,  I  hold,  with  the  statesman's  point  of  view  that  we  have  to  consider  things  that 
come  before  us  in  this  Institute.    We  must  consider,  not  what  people  think  at  the 
moment,  but  what  they  ought  to  think.     I  can  remember  when  the  majority  of  public 
men  in  this  country  believed  that  the  natural  trend  of  things  was  that  this  Empire 
would  fall  to  pieces  and  the  great  Dominions  become  separate  States,  following  Turgot, 
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the  French  philosopher,  when  he  remarked  that  Colonies  are  like  fruit  that  when 
ripe  drops  from  the  tree.  We  now  know  that  they  are  like  branches  which  strengthen 
their  attachment  as  the  tree  grows.  We  have  seen,  both  in  Canada  and  in  this  country, 
how  by  resolute  determination  to  influence  public  opinion  the  mind  of  a  whole  nation 
can  be  shifted.  People  like  ourselves  have  to  consider  in  the  most  disinterested  way 
what  is  best  for  the  State  and  then  educate  the  people  up  to  that  point  that  the 
politician  must  accept  the  guidance.  This  Institute  exists  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
in  the  public  mind  convictions  on  the  great  and  important  problems  which  confront  us. 
Were  they  ever  as  great  as  to-day  ?  We  are  now  faced  with  vast  financial,  industrial, 
and  political  problems.  The  Report  shows  the  immense  range  our  Institute  has 
to  deal  with.  It  is  the  business  of  an  Institute  like  this  to  try  to  educate 
public  opinion  in  such  a  way  that  the  echo  which  politicians  get  back  from  their 
constituency  is  a  true  and  just  one,  and  has  the  far  view  of  real  statesmanship  in  it. 
Most  of  us  are  men  of  advancing  years.  We  must  get  hold  of  the  young  men,  the 
rising  generation.  We  want  to  have,  not  15,000,  but  -150,000  members  in  our  In- 
stitute, drawn  largely  from  the  young  men — young  and  enthusiastic  men  inspired  with 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  great  ideas  behind  us.  In  the  middle  of  last  century 
there  was  a  tremendous  spirit  of  enterprise,  patriotism  and  enthusiasm  about  the 
building  up  of  this  great  Empire — the  spirit  which  is  reflected  in  the  poetry  of 
Tennyson  and  much  of  the  poetry  and  wise  prose  of  the  time.  There  came  in 
the  last  twenty  years  of  that  century  a  development  which  was  described  as  the 
Jingo  spirit.  That  in  turn  has  been  changed  almost  entirely  to  an  overwhelming 
sense  of  responsibility  as  regards  the  Empire — an  Empire  with  400,000,000  of 
less  advanced  races  of  the  world  depending  upon  it  for  guidance  and  help.  It  is 
seen  how  our  nation  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  centre  of  the  world's  politics  and 
fortunes  than  ever  before.  I  say  that  any  man  who  does  not  feel  this  overwhelming 
sense  of  responsibility  instead  of  a  mere  Jingo  spirit  has  missed  the  chief  lesson  of 
these  years.  As  a  great  American  statesman  and  thinker  said  to  me,  "  The  one 
thing  you  British  people  want  is  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  humility.  With  an  Empire 
so  great  as  yours  you  do  not  want  to  put  on  any  side  at  all,  but  only  to  realise  the 
great  responsibility  on  your  shoulders."  That  is  the  feeling  I  would  like  to  see 
actuating  this  Institute.  Sometimes  I  think  we  hear  a  little  too  much  about  the 
great  expansion  of  the  Empire,  flag-waving  and  so  on.  What  I  want  to  see  is  a  feeling 
of  intense  responsibility  of  the  tremendous  duty  that  has  been  placed  upon  us.  If 
you  notice  in  all  recent  elections  the  wisest  politicians  are  absolutely  in  the  dark  as 
to  what  is  going  to  happen  in  any  given  constituency  because  of  the  enormous  enlarge- 
ment of  the  electorate — a  large  proportion  of  which  is  comparatively  uneducated  in 
Imperial  matters.  When  great  Imperial  questions  come  up  you  will  have  to  reckon 
with  these  new  electors.  Anybody  concerned  about  the  future  of  this  Empire  can 
see  what  a  task  of  education  lies  before  us,  and  the  more  we  can  do  to  form  branches 
and  strengthen  the  centre  of  the  Institute  and  make  our  outlook  as  democratic 
as  possible,  the  better  for  all  of  us.  I  understand  the  difficulties  in  amalgamating 
our  society  with  others,  but  if  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  is  to  have  a  great  future 
it  must  be  inspired  by  a  democratic  spirit,  and  aim  at  influencing  democratic  thought. 
Captain  CHARLES  SLACK  agreed  that  in  order  to  carry  on  its  operations  the 
Institute  must  have  larger  funds,  and  with  this  object  he  suggested  the  raising  of  the 
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present  low  subscription  for  non-resident  members.  As  he  had  urged  on  previous 
occasions,  the  magazine  ought  to  be  double  its  present  size,  with  plenty  of  maps 
and  illustrations,  and  be  made  more  worthy  of  the  Institute.  On  the  subject  of 
amalgamation,  he  urged  that  the  Institute  should  be  kept  as  it  is 

Mr.  COLEMAN  HYMAN  pointed  out  that  the  Overseas  Club  was  working  on  much 
the  same  lines  as  the  Institute  and  with  considerable  vigour.  They  had  but  one 
purpose  in  common,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  if  amalgamation  could  be  achieved 
on  fair  lines  it  should  be  done.  He  regretted  that  the  net  increase  of  members  last 
year  was  not  more  satisfactory.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  Institute  itself 
if  members  of  the  Council  adopted  a  course  of  less  marked  detachment  and  took  a 
little  more  interest  in  the  efforts  and  labours  of  ordinary  members.  He  suggested 
also  that  some  recognition  should  be  made  of  the  voluntary  efforts  of  individuals 
in  procuring  new  members. 

Mr.  D.  HOPE  JOHNSTON,  referring  to  the  accounts,  remarked  that  the  journal 
was  run  practically  at  a  loss  of  £4,000  after  deducting  income  from  advertisements, 
and  he  suggested  that  a  considerable  .revenue  might  be  obtained  by  making  a  special 
charge  for  it.  He  also  thought  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  obtain  greater  publicity 
for  the  Institute.  He  congratulated  the  Council,  and  particularly  Mr.  Boose,  on  the 
meeting  at  the  Mansion  House,  and  asked  whether  they  struck  while  the  iron  was 
hot.  In  his  opinion  efforts  should  be  made  to  constitute  branches  in  connection  with 
the  Bank  of  England,  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  similar  Institutions.  He  pleaded 
for  more  personal  contact  between  the  Council  and  the  general  body  of  members. 
Sir  GODFREY  LAGDEN  said  that  Mr.  Hope  Johnston  had  stated  that  the 
journal  cost  £4,000;  the  actual  cost  after  deducting  receipts  was  £3,715.  As 
regards  the  suggestion  that  the  journal  should  be  made  a  separate  charge  on  the 
Fellows,  he  reminded  the  meeting  that  the  Institute  was  under  a  pledge  to  supply  a 
copy  free  to  every  Fellow,  and  this  the  Institute  was  bound  to  continue  to  do  until 
absolved  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  rule  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  G.  HALLTDAY  MACARTNEY,  as  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the  audience, 
wished  to  express  his  indebtedness  to  Sir  George  Parkin  for  his  encouraging  words 
in  regard  to  the  younger  generation.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  he  thought,  to 
raise  the  price  of  the  journal.  On  the  subject  of  amalgamation  he  suggested  that 
in  a  forthcoming  issue  of  the  journal  the  case  for  and  against  the  proposal  might  be 
stated  from  a  neutral  point  of  view,  and  that  a  detached  slip  should  be  inserted  in  each 
copy  so  as  to  give  members  an  opportunity  of  voting  on  the  question.  It  was  one  of 
those  questions  on  which  he  thought  overseas  members  should  have  an  even  greater 
voice  than  London  members.  He  would  like  to  see  the  Institute  giving  more  attention 
to  the  development  of  Empire  Day,  and  also  concentrating  on  problems  of  instruction 
in  connection  with  the  elementary  schools,  with  a  view  of  creating  a  spirit  not  of 
Imperialism  but  of  Imperial  unity.  If  we  could  do  more  in  these  directions  and  give 
a  lead  to  people  who  came  into  contact  with  the  youth  of  the  country,  he  thought 
enormous  good  would  result. 

The  CHAIRMAN  called  attention,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Macartney's  remarks,  to  the 
work  of  the  Imperial  Studies  Committee,  which  had  a  sub-committee  especially 
devoting  itself  to  the  elementary  schools,  under  the  able  Chairmanship  of  Capt.  J.  B. 
Johnson,  who,  he  was  glad  to  see,  was  present  on  this  occasion. 
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Capt.  J.  B.  JOHNSON,  as  one  himself  engaged  in  educational  work,  thought  there 
could  be  no  better  avenue  for  conducting  propaganda  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire 
than  through  the  great  administrative  bodies  who  were  looking  after  the  education 
of  the  country.  And  in  particular  he  suggested,  speaking  from  personal  experience, 
that  a  much  greater  use  might  be  made  of  the  cinema  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  a 
knowledge  of,  and  the  geography  and  history  of,  the  Empire. 

Major  H.  HELY  POUNDS  regretted  that  members  who  had  complaints  to  make, 
or  suggestions  to  offer,  did  not  attend  the  Annual  Meeting  in  larger  numbers  instead 
of  grousing  in  the  Smoking-Room,  and  with  regard  to  the  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the 
Institute  he  expressed  a  wish  that  the  members  of  the  Council  themselves  would 
attend  in  larger  numbers.  The  latter  remark  applied  also  to  the  Fellows  themselves. 
It  was  desirable,  he  urged,  to  do  something  more  to  attract  overseas  people  to  the 
Institute.  With  regard  to  the  special  meeting  for  the  consideration  of  the  amalgama- 
tion proposals,  he  thought  this  should  be  held  at  an  early  date.  There  was  a  lot  of 
slumbering  discontent  on  the  subject,  and  the  sooner  they  knew  what  the  proposals 
were  the  better  it  would  be  for  everybody.  He  noted  that  there  were  only  nine  local 
branches  in  this  country  and  four  overseas,  and  he  intended  to  urge  that  a  mission 
should  be  sent  round  the  Dominions  of,  say,  two  persons,  one  of  whom  should  be  a 
person  who  carried  social  weight  in  this  country.  He  complained  that  the  Council 
were  selected  and  not  elected,  and  although  this  year  another  member  and  himself 
had  been  nominated  by  the  Council,  he  was  bound  to  say  that  this  was  the  result  of 
an  intended  nomination  on  the  part  of  the  Fellows.  If  the  Fellows  had  not  an  active 
Council  the  fault  was  their  own.  It  was  up  to  them  to  nominate  members. 

Sir  GODFREY  LAGDEN,  answering  a  question  put  by  Major  Pounds  on  the  subject 
of  the  revenue,  said  that  in  1919  the  Council  established  a  new  Building  Fund.  The 
Institute  had  purchased  adjacent  properties  producing  rents  but  these  were  obtained 
by  borrowed  money,  and  interest  had  to  be  paid  on  that  borrowed  money.  The 
interest  on  the  loans  and  cost  of  upkeep  exceeded  the  rents,  and  that  deficit  was 
properly  borne  on  the  Building  Fund. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  Report  and  Accounts  was  then  put  from  the 
Chair  and  agreed  to. 

It  was  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  Littlejohn,  to 
confirm  the  following  appointments  made  by  the  Council  during  the  past  year,  in 
accordance  with  Rule  26  :  As  Vice-Presidents — H.H.  The  Maharaja  of  Kolhapur, 
G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  G.C.V.O. ;  H.H.  The  Maharaja  of  Mysore,  G.C.S.I. ;  H.H.  The 
Maharaja  Rana  of  Jhalawar,  K.C.S.I. ;  The  Lord  Leverhulme,  LL.D. ;  Sir  Gerald 
Strickland,  G.C.M.G. ;  Hugh  R.  Denison,  Esq.  As  Councillors — C.  Jesson,  Esq., 
M.P. ;  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Francis  Younghusband,  K.C.S.I.,  K.C.I.E. ;  and  Mr.  J.  R. 
Brazier,  who  was  appointed  the  representative  of  the  Bournemouth  Branch  upon  the 
Council  owing  to  the  death  of  Sir  William  D.  Gibbon. 

The  Chairman  moved  the  re-election  of  the  following  :  President — Field-Marshal 
H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Connaught,  E.G.,  K.T.,  K.P.,  &c.  Vice-Presidents— The 
Marquis  of  Aberdeen  and  Temair,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O. ;  Rt.  Hon.  A.  Bonar  Law, 
M.P. ;  Colonel  George  T.  Denison ;  The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  K.P.,  C.M.G. ;  Fred- 
Dutton,  Esq. ;  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. ;  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
George  T.  Goldie,  K.C.M.G. ;  Hon.  Sir  Wm.  Hall-Jones,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C. ;  Hon. 
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HOLIDAY 
RISKS 

Travellers,  Tourists  and  Holiday- 
Makers  should  read  this  before 
leaving  home. 

Accidents  during  the  Holiday  Season  happen  with 
distressing  frequency  ;  and  all  prudent  persons 
before  setting  out  for  their  annual  period  of  enjoy- 
ment should  safeguard  themselves  by  taking  up  a 

"B.D."  SPECIAL  PERSONAL 
ACCIDENT  POLICY 

Being  thus  wisely  covered  by  insurance  will  not  lessen  enjoy- 
ment, but  should  make  the  holiday  more  "  care-free."  For 
a  very  moderate  premium  the  insurance  provides  for  £1,000 
in  the  event  of  fatal  accident,  £6  per  week  in  the  event  of 
temporary  total  disablement  (up  to  26  weeks),  and  substantial 
amounts  in  respect  to  other  accidents  as  specified  in  the 
Prospectus. 

Policies  are  issued  in  two  classes,  each  with  six  sections 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  persons  travelling  or  on 
holiday  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  any  part  of  the  world,  and 
are  issued  for  periods  ranging  from  one  week  to  six  months. 


LUGGAGE 

Hotel  and  Railway  Thieves 
are  specially  busy  during  the 
Holiday  Season,  and  many 
a  Tourist  has  arrived  at  his 
Railway  destination  or  Hotel 
to  find  a  valuable  piece  of 
luggage  missing.  Such  loss 
can  be  covered  by  taking  up 
a  "  British  Dominions 
Special  Luggage  Insurance 
Policy,  which  covers  pro- 
perty insured  against  Fire, 
Theft,  Loss,  Pilferage,  and 
Damage  whilst  in  transit  by 
land  or  sea,  and  whilst  con- 


EAGLE 


INSURANCE 

tained  in  any  Hotel  or  other 
premises.  Premiums  range 
from  2/-,  covering  the  holder 
for  two  weeks  against  loss. 
Other  periods  at  propor- 
tionate rates. 

Special  attention  is  directed 
to  the  fact  that  the  above 
classes  of  policies  are  ob- 
tainable at  the  Head  Office 
or  at  any  of  the  Company's 
Branches  on  day  of  applica- 
tion. Prospectuses  posted 
free  to  any  address. 


Head  Office :  BRITISH  DOMINION  HOUSE, 
Royal    Exchange    Avenue,    London,    E.C.  3 

Branches  and  Agents  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 


ASSETS    EXCEED    £19,OOO,OOO 
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Sir  Thomas  Mackenzie,  K.C.M.G. ;  The  Earl  of  Meath,  K.P. ;  The  Lord  Morris, 
K.C.M.G.,  LL.D. ;  Et.  Hon.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  Bart,,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D. ;  Sir 
George  K.  Parkin,  K.C.M.G.,  LL.D.  Honorary  Treasurer — Eobert  Littlejohn,  Esq. 
Councillors — Major  H.  Hely  Pounds  and  Donald  G.  Begg,  Esq.,  M.B.E. 

Sir  JAMES  MILLS  seconded  the  motion.  He  said  the  Institute  was  very  much 
honoured  by  having  the  Duke  of  Connaught  as  President.  The  Vice-Presidents  were 
still  great  workers  for  the  Institute.  The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  F.  DUTTON  moved  the  adoption  of  a  new  rule  in  the  following  terms  :  "In 
University  centres,  in  which  Branches  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  have  been 
formed  and  duly  recognised,  undergraduates  wishing  to  become  Fellows  or  Affiliated 
Members  of  the  Institute,  and  who,  in  addition  to  being  proposed  and  seconded  in 
the  ordinary  course,  are  recommended  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Branch,  shall  be 
admitted  without  entrance  fee,  and  as  long  as  they  are  undergraduates  on  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  subscription  of  10s.  6d.  After  leaving  the  University,  or  taking 
their  degrees,  should  they  wish  to  continue  their  membership  of  the  Institute,  it 
shall  be  on  the  ordinary  terms  as  regards  subscription,  but  they  shall  not  be 
liable  to  pay  any  entrance  fee."  He  said  that,  as  had  been  remarked  already, 
there  was  no  finality  in  the  efforts  of  the  Institute.  Great  as  were  the 
problems  of  Empire  to-day,  greater  problems  still  would  arise  twenty  or  thirty 
years  hence.  It  was  important  therefore  to  associate  with  the  work  of  the 
Institute  the  younger  men  of  to-day,  a  point  which  had  been  very  well  emphasised 
by  one  of  the  younger  Fellows  that  afternoon.  How  could  they  better  carry  out  this 
idea  than  by  associating  the  Institute  most  closely  with  all  the  great  seats  of  learning 
throughout  the  country  ?  That  had  been,  and  was,  the  policy  of  the  Council.  For 
a  long  time  past  the  Rhodes  scholars  had  been  elected  honorary  Fellows  of  the  Institute 
during  the  period  they  held  scholarships.  If  the  Institute  could  associate  with  itself 
men  who,  in  years  to  come,  both  in  this  country  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire, 
would  be  leading  men  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  he  thought  they  would  go  far  to  ensure 
the  success  of  the  objects  they  had  in  view. 

Mr.  R.  DOUGLAS  MACLEAN  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  G.  LAGDEN,  seconded  by  Capt.  J.  B.  Johnson,  the  auditors, 
Mes&rs.  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  were  re-elected  and  thanked  for  the  good  services 
they  had  rendered  to  the  Institute. 

Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  J.  BEVAN  EDWARDS,  who  had  a  very  cordial  reception  on  rising 
to  speak,  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Honorary  Treasurer  and  the 
Corresponding  Secretaries. ' 

This  was  seconded  by  the  Hon.  J.  G.  JENKINS  and  agreed  to,  and  Mr.  LITTLEJOHN 
briefly  returned  thanks. 

Sir  GODFREY  LAGDEN  then  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman.  He  said 
Sir  Charles  Lucas  had  been  Chairman  of  the  Council  during  the  extraordinarily  anxious 
period  of  the  war.  It  had  involved  a  great  amount  of  work,  worry  and  responsibility, 
all  of  which  he  had  met,  as  he  always  met  the  Fellows  also,  with  a  smiling  face.  He 
might  mention  that  Sir  Charles  Lucas  was  the  editor  of  the  book  of  which  the  Institute 
hoped  to  be  the  father — "  The  Empire  at  War."  This  had  made,  and  was  making, 
large  demands  upon  his  time  and  labour.  He  (Sir  Charles)  was  also  Chairman  of  the 
Imperial  Studies  Committee,  which  through  his  agency  was  now  established  on  a 
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THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LIVERPOOL 

has  been  compelled  this  year  to  refuse  admission  to 
numbers  of  promising  men  and  women,  and  the  demand 
for  admission  is  so  great  that  next  Session,  hundreds, 
probably,  will  have  to  be  turned  away. 

This  condition  of  affairs  is  a  reproach  to  a  wealthy 
country,  and  a  danger  to  the  future  prosperity  of  our 
nation. 

The  University  of  Liverpool  provides  the  best  teaching 
that  can  be  given  in  Arts  and  Commerce,  Science, 
Medicine,  Law  and  Engineering. 

The  departments  of  Tropical  Medicine  and 
Oceanography  are  the  most  advanced  in  the 
World,  while  its  School  of  Fisheries  is  another  depart- 
ment of  great  importance.  In  Architecture  and 
Veterinary  Science  it  is  also  in  advance  of  all  other 
British  Universities. 

The  urgent  problem  is  to  provide  accommodation  for  the 
ever-increasing  influx  of  students,  and  its  immediate 
solution  imposes  a  grave  responsibility  upon  all  to  assist 
to  the  fullest  extent  in  their  power. 

FUNDS   ARE    URGENTLY    NEEDED    FOR 

Complete  Buildings  :  Laboratories  for  Chemistry  and  Electrical 
Engineering,  Education  Department,  School  of  Architecture, 
Hostels  for  Students,  University  Hall,  Veterinary  College^ 
Extensions  to  :  The  Library,  Engineering  Laboratories,  Students' 
Union  and  Club  Rooms. 

Contributions  to  the  Appeal  now  being  made  on  behalf  of  the  University  of 
Liverpool  should  be  addressed  to  A.  F.  Shepherd,  University  Appeal  Director. 
4  Moorfields,  Liverpool.  Printed  particulars  and  a  copy  of  "  Many  Ways  of 
Helping  the  Appeal "  will  gladly  be  sent  to  all  applicants. 
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thoroughly  sound  basis.  On  the  Council  they  had  all  learned  to  regard  Sir  Charles 
with  the  highest  regard  and  affection. 

Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  EDWARD  HUTTON,  in  the  absence  of  Sir  George  le  Hunte,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  the  meeting,  seconded  the  motion.  He  said  that  the  Insti- 
tute was  greatly  favoured  by  having  as  its  Chairman  a  man  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas's 
capacity,  ability,  and  special  knowledge  of  the  Empire — qualities  which  had  been 
coupled  with  a  happy  knack  of  conciliation.  The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

In  returning  thanks,  Sir  CHARLES  LUCAS  (who  rose  amid  a  demonstration  of  extra- 
ordinary warmth),  said  :  This  is  the  last  time  I  speak  from  the  Chair.  I  confess  to 
having  liked  the  position  exceedingly,  because  of  the  universal  courtesy  I  have  received, 
because  of  the  men  I  have  worked  with,  very  especially  Sir  Harry  Wilson  and  Sir 
Godfrey  Lagden,  and  because  the  really  tiresome  part  of  the  work  has  not  been  done 
by  myself,  but  by  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden.  I  feel  the  force  of  what  has  been  said  this 
afternoon  about  the  more  official  part  of  the  Institute  keeping  in  touch  with  the  public 
feeling  of  its  members,  and  I  myself  have  been  guilty  in  that  matter,  but  the  fact  is 
we  have  not  time  to  do  all  that  we  ought  to  do.  After  all,  though  the  Institute  has 
been  a  great  part  of  my  life,  it  has  not  been  the  whole  of  my  life.  We  can  only  do  our 
work  in  the  world,  and  speed  the  Institute  forward  by  setting  limits  to  our  efforts, 
and  as  Chairman  I  have  not  attempted  to  cover  all  the  ground  that  comes  within  the 
province  of  the  Chair. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


EMPIRE  DAY  PARADE. 

THE  League  of  the  Empire  (associated  with  the  Overseas  Club)  organised  a  very  successful 
parade  on  Whit-Monday  (May  24)  in  Hyde  Park,  in  celebration  of  Empire  Day.  H.R.H. 
Prince  Albert  took  the  salute,  and  the  parade  was  commanded  by  Rear- Admiral  the  Hon. 
Victor  Stanley. 

Great  credit  was  due  to  Mrs.  Ord  Marshall,  C.B.E.,  and  her  committee  for  the 
arrangements,  which  were  excellent  in  every  respect.  The  boys  and  girls  present 
were  formed  up  in  eight  columns,  comprising  the  following :  Navy  League  Sea  Cadet 
Corps  ;  National  Naval  Cadet  Corps  ;  Imperial  Maritime  League  ;  C.L.B.  Training  Corps  ; 
Church  Nursing  and  Ambulance  Brigade ;  Boy  Scouts  ;  Girls'  Life  Brigade ;  Boys  and 
Girls  of  the  Foundling  Hospital ;  Dr.  Barnado's  Boys'  Brigade,  and  the  Newport 
Market  Army  School.  A  flag  party  of  sixty-seven  Boy  Scouts,  bearing  the  Union  Jack, 
the  flags  of  the  Dominions,  Colonies  and  India,  and  the  League  of  the  Empire  Banner, 
brought  up  the  rear  of  the  columns  in  the  march  past. 
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NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 

THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED  : 

Resident   Fellows,    83 ;    Non-Resident    Fellows,    53 ;    Associates,  18. 

RESIDENT  FELLOWS  : 

Colonel  A.  J.  Arnold,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O.,  J.  C.  Brooks,  H.  E.  Brooks,  J.P.,  H.  E. 
Buckland,  Sir  Cecil  Budd,  K.B.E.,  J.  S.  Campbell,  G.  C.  Cassels,  H.  Chalmers,  W.  O. 
Chapman,  Major  H.  Christian  Corlette,  O.B.E.,  Lt.-Commr.  A.  S.  Elwell- Button,  Baron 
Emile  Beaumont  d'Erlanger,  Rear-Admiral  H,  Wm.  Grant,  C.B. ;  C.  Hamilton  Gray, 
D.  Wm.  Guthrie,  Sir  Chas.  A.  Hanson,  Bart.,  M.P.,  G.  Goldthorp  Hay,  Alex.  Hill, 
O.B.E.,  M.D.,  E.  Hoare,  Major  J.  J.  Holdsworth,  Robt.  J.  Hose,  G.  L.  Jacobs, 
A.  F.  Jenkins,  E.  G.  Jeremy,  C.  P.  Johnston,  Edwin  Jones,  L.  Holland  Kiek,  Capt. 
G.  N.  Knight,  H.  Le  Messurier  Latreille,  Sir  Norman  Alex.  Leslie,  K.B.E.,  Lt.-Col. 
H.  Barry  McCormick,  Thos.  McMorran,  H.  Maconochie,  A.  A.  Martin,  M.D.,  H. 
Meldrum,  Percy  Mould,  Col.  Sir  Frederic  L.  Nathan,  K.B.E.,  Fredk.  S.  Pearce, 
J.  C.  Pearce,  G.  Stanhope  Pitt,  J.  T.  Beaty-Pownall,  Wm.  E.  Preston,  F.  Ritchie, 
H.  P.  Roberts,  Major  H.  L.  Sapte,  A.  M.  Samuel,  M.P.,  Viscount  Sandon,  Dr.  Hans 
Sauer,  Thos.  R.  Stokes,  Fredk.  H.  Sutton,  Wm.  Clifton  Tabor,  Arthur  Thompson,  J.  M. 
Wallace,  Wm.  E.  Wells,  Chas.  Wm.  S.  Whitburn,  Major  Hon.  C.  White,  Sydney  White, 
John  Wilson,  Chas.  H.  Wingfield,  Thos.  J.  Woodrow,  H.  E.  Wright. 

NON-RESIDENT  FELLOWS  : 

AUSTRALIA.  —  Capt.  E.  F.  Allen  (Sydney),  Wm.  Burrows  (Sydney),  Rt.  Rev.  G.  H. 
CranswicTc,  D.D.  (Sale),  Thos.  I.  Dyson  (Melbourne),  T.  Noel  M.  Buesst  (Melbourne), 
Gittierd  Rigg  (Melbourne),  H.  Havelock  Smith  (Sydney),  C.  E.  Owen  Smyth,  C.M.G., 
1.8.0.  (Adelaide). 

CANADA.—  Capt.  Wm.  P.  Caddell  (Montreal),  A.  W.  Gifford  (Montreal),  J.  H. 
Magor  (Montreal),  H.  Swallow  (Ingersott). 

NEW  ZEALAND.  —  Major  P.  M.  Acton-Adams  (Kaikoura),  H.  G.  de  Forgos  Gar- 
land (Wellington),  W.  A.  Johnston  (Auckland). 

SOUTH  AFRICA.  —  C.  W.  Barton  (Cape  Town},  H.  L.  Edgecombe,  Wool/  Harris 
(Cape  Town).  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA.  —  E.  Alex,  de  Burgh  West  (Njoro).  BRITISH 
GUIANA.  —  Edward  Essex  (Berbice).  BURMA.— C.  E.  Hunt-Dams  (Rangoon).  CEYLON; 
— M.  L.  Wilkins  (Hatton),  C.  P.  Wijeyeratne,  J.P.  (Kalutara).  CYPRUS.  — £.  Z. 
Pierides  (Larnaca),  K.  W.  Stead  (Larnaca).  GUERNSEY,  C.I.—  R.  H.  Byrne.  GOLD 
COAST  COLONY.  —  Jack  Bennett  (Prestea),  John  S.  Bonitto  (Accra),  L.  Wm.  Corcoran 
(Accra),  E.  Dangerfteld  (Prestea),  H.  H.  C.  Harrison  (Afiao),  E.  W.  Ramsay  (Prestea), 
W.  G.  Whitson  (Tarkwa).  INDIA.  —  Capt.  R.  Scott  White  (Simla).  NIGERIA.— 
F.  C.  Wm.  Watson  (Warri).  STRAITS  SETTLEMENT.—  C.  R.  A.  Goatly  (Singapore), 
L.  R.  Macphail  (Singapore),  H.  J.  Smith  (Singapore),  Geo.  Stothard  (Penang).  UGANDA. — 
Major  Eric  A.  T.  Dutton,  J.  Oswald  Dykes,  Capt.  Robt.  Boucher  Hitt  (Kampala),  E. 
Collard  King  (Kampala).  BRAZIL.  —  E.  F.  Tunning  Browne  (Rio  de  Janeiro).  CHILI. — 
Wm.  H.  Smith  (Punta  Arenas),  K.  A.  Townsend  (Punta  Arenas).  JAPAN. — C.  Griffin 
(Yokohama),  A.  Evan  Bryan  (Yokohama).  PORTUGUESE  EAST  AFRICA.  —  Capt. 

E.  C.    Cocks    (Beira).     SIBERIA..  — John    Findlay    (Vladivostok).      SUMATRA.— -J.  Wm. 
Henderson  (Galang),  D.  Reid  Dunn  (Medan).     UNATTACHED  TO  ANY  COLONY.— A.  Gordon 
Ponsonby,   M.A 

ASSOCIATES  : 

Miss  Mary  Stuart  (Montreal). 

BRISTOL  BRANCH. — Associates :  Mrs.  E.  Boase,  Miss  A.  M.  Hawkins,  I.  Jacobs, 
A.  E.  Morris,  W.  A.  Titley. 

HANTS  AND  DORSET  BRANCH.— Resident  Fellows :  Capt.  G.  Chesshire,  Capt. 
Colin  Nicholson.  Associates :  J.  Matthews,  Wm.  F.  Gooding. 

LIVERPOOL  BRANCH.  —  Resident  Fellows :  J.  George  Adami,  C.B.E.,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  Harold  Lee,  J.P.,  J.  A.  Martin,  W.  Roberts,  Wm.  N.  Vernon. 

SHEFFIELD   BRANCH.  —  Resident  Fellows :   J.   E.   Baker,  O.B.E.,   M.A.,   R.   Belfitt, 

F.  J.    Carlisle,   J.   S.   Douglas,    W.    M.   Eadon,   R.   E.   S.   Fisher,   H.   E.   Jenkinson,   J. 
C.    Lockwood,    C.    R.    Tilley,   B.    Turner,    J.    Ward.     Associates :    R.    H.    Dodd,    E.  W. 
Gibbs,   A.   H.    Winston. 
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HE  Motor  Car  is  an  intimate  and  necessary  part 
of  good  living.  The  owner  is  known  by  his  car, 
whether  he  wishes  to  be  or  not.  The  buyer 
whose  choice  rests  on  a  Daimler  not  only  satisfies 
his  desire  for  excellence  but  finds  that  his  taste  is 
appreciated  by  a  wider  circle  than  his  own. 


EMAND  is  greater  than  the  possible 
supply — of  course.  So  the  only  way 
to  be  sure  is  to  order  at  once.  ASK 
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The  Daimler  Company  Ltd. 
Coventry. 


BRITISH  EMPIRE   GROWN   TOBACCO. 

Rhodesian   Cigarettes 


Rhodesian  Turkish     - 
Rhodesian  Virginian  - 


.    8/4  per  100 
.    6/8  per  100 


N.B.— Every  Cigarette  bears  the  Coat  of  Arms  (as  above)  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Company. 


Matabele  Tobacco 


IS/-  per  Ib. 


Orders  for  quantities,  not  less  [than  1000  Cigarettes,  or  2  Ibs.  Tobacco. 

can  be  sent  overseas  free  from  English  duty,  prices  being : 
CIGARETTES— Turkish        ....      56/-  per  1000  1     Air-tight  tins  of 

Virginian     -        -        -        -      42/-perIOOOJ  100 

TOBACCO 9/-  per  Ib.     J  or  J  Ib.  air-tight  tint 

Manufactured  only  by  : 

JOHN  WOOD  &  SON  (ESMSttS)  LTD. 

23—25    QUEEN    VICTORIA    STREET.    LONDON,    E.C.4 
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SUSSEX  BRANCH.— Resident  Fellows :  C.  Carlton  Piercy,  J.  F.  Grayling,  Rev.  S. 
E.  Kirkley,  E.  A.  Stanton.  Associates :  Mrs.  J.  C.  Frith,  Miss  E.  E.  W.  Gardner, 
Miss  M.  Mole,  Miss  A.  H.  Smith,  Mrs.  V.  M.  Stanton,  Miss  C.  E.  Turner-Smith, 
Miss  Clara  Edal. 

The  King  of  the  Belgians  has  conferred  the  honour  of  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the 
Crown  upon  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Rae,  Attorney-General  of  St.  Vincent,  B.W.I. 


OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 

Hon.  Mr.  Justice  A.  Earnshaw,  J.  W.  Lawson,  Capt.  Adam  A.   Reid,  Francis  Swanzy, 

Walter  H.  Barnard,  C.  Sandbach  Parker,  C.B.E.,  James  Wm.  Little,  Samuel  T.  Weston, 

Robert   Harvey,    W.    J.    B.    Coombe,    E.    W.    Graham,    M.B.,    Hon.    Mr.    Justice    C.   G. 

Jackson,  M.  H.  Burnham,  A,  N.  Barnett,  Wm.  John  Birch,  J.  D.  M.  Godet,  John  T. 

McLarty  Boyle,  Mrs.  Ben  H.  Morgan,  Robert  Little  John. 


CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.,  was  unanimously  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Council  in  succession  to  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  who  has  held 
the  office  for  the  past  five  years. 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE  FIFTY-SECOND  SESSION,  1920. 

The  closing  meeting  of  the  session  will  be  held  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday, 
June  8,  at  8  P.M.  Illustrated  Lecture  on  "  New  Zealand."  A  picturesque  tour  through  the 
North  and  South  Islands,  showing  some  of  the  places  recently  visited  by  H.R.H.  The  Prince 
of  Wales,  by  Miss  Francis  B.  Lysnar,  F.R.G.S.,  of  Auckland,  New  Zealand.  Sir  Charles 
Lucas  will  preside. 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  Annual  Dinner  will  take  place  at  the  Connaught  Rooms,  Great  Queen  St., 
Kingsway,  on  Friday,  June  11,  at  7,  for  7.30  precisely.  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council,  will  preside.  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Viscount  Jellicoe,  Governor- 
General  of  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  will  be  the  guest  of  the  evening,  and  with 
General  Lord  Home,  will  respond  to  the  toast  of  "  Imperial  Defence,"  proposed  by  the 
Earl  of  Selborne. 

ANNUAL  RECEPTION. 

The  Annual  Reception  will  be  held  at  the  Natural  History  Museum  on  Tuesday, 
June  29,  from  8.30  to  12.  Invitations  will  be  issued  to  Fellows  and  Associates  shortly, 
together  with  full  particulars. 

THE  CANADIAN  INDUSTRIES  EXHIBITION. 

Tickets  of  admission  to  the  Canadian  Industries  Exhibition  at  the  Agricultural  Hall 
(June  3-17)  may  be  obtained  by  Fellows  free  from  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  FELLOWS. 

Messrs.  Maull  &  Fox,  of  187,  Piccadilly,  London,  W.  1,  are  the  official  photographers  to 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

ARRIVALS  AND   DEPARTURES   OF  FELLOWS  AND   ASSOCIATES. 

AERIVALS. 

Argentine.— T.  S.  Boodle,  Wm.  Reece.  Australia.  —  Colin  H.  Campbell,  F.  Chappie, 
B.A.,  C.M.G.  Dr.  A.  H.  C.  Dawes,  R.  W.  G.  Shoobridge,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  A.  Watt.  Brazil. 
— H.  J.  Lynch.  British  East  Alrica.  —  J.  W.  Earth,  G.  F.  W.  Hartnell.  British  Guiana. 
—H.  B.  Sadler.  British  West  Indies.  —  Robert  Craig,  B.  S.  Davis,  S.  S.  Stedman,  Harry 
Walker.  Canada. — R.  Campbell-Nelles,  Arthur  Pepler,  Alex  Reid,  Ceylon. — Sir  P. 
Arunachalam,  A.  M.  Cooper,  Harold  T.  Creasy,  James  Peiris,  B.A.,  LL.M.,  C.  S.  S. 
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THOMAS  LOCKER  &  CO. 


WARRINGTON,  ENGLAND, 


LTD 


WIRECLOTH  MANUFACTURERS  AND  METAL 

PERFORATORS 


"  DOUBLE-LOCKED  " 
BRAND 


SPECIALISTS 
In  all  descriptions  of 
Woven  Wire  and  per- 
f orated  Metal  Screens, 


Cables  : 

"  Hawkins, 
Budgery,  London" 


FERRER  HAWKINS  &  CO. 

64  BASINGHALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.2 

Associated  with  William  H.  Knox  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 


Telegrams 

"  Hawkins 

Budgery.  Ave, 

London." 
Telephone  : 
Central  2514 


Marconi's 

General    Import  and    Export  Merchants 

IMPORTERS  OF  COLONIAL  AND  EAST  INDIAN 
PRODUCE     TO     LONDON    AND    NEW    YORK. 

Offers  invited  on  c.i.f.  Basis.    Consignments. 

EXPORTERS  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  MACHINERY,  PRODUCE,  CHEMICALS,  AND  GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE  from  UNITED  KINGDOM,  CANADA,  and  U.S.A.  to  the  COLONIES,  and  all  South  American  Republics. 
Offers  on  c.i.f.  Basis.  Indents  on  Commission  Basis 
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16  PANTON  STREET,  HAYMARKET,   I 
LONDON,  S.W.I. 

Specialists  in  complete  Equipment  for  East,  West  and  Central  Africa.     It  will  pay  you  to  let  us 
quote  for  your  requirements.     We  supply  best  outfit  and  kit  at  lowest  prices. 

ENQUIRIES        ESTIMATES         GOODS  PACKFD          MAIL  ORDERS        HEADS  &  SKINS     I 
INVITED  SUBMITTED  AND  SHIPPED          BUYING  AGENTS          MOUNTED 

TENTS,  CAMP  EQUIPMENT,  MOSQUITO  CURTAINS,  AIRTIGHT  BOXES,  COOKS  &  CHOP  BOXES,  etc.    I 
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Shaw.  Chill. — Herbert  G.  Robins.  East  Africa. — J.  H.  Williams.  Egypt. — H.  D.  Skeggs. 
Hong  Kong.— Walter  J.  Hill,  Claud  Severn,  C.M.O.  India.  —  R.  D.  Anstead,  Major 
F.  W.  Armstrong,  A.  0.  Wild  W.  M.  Collins,  J.  Colin  C.  Ford,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S., 
Major  A.  G.  Frere.  Malay  States.  —  Frank  D.  Evans,  W.  J.  M.  Muirhead,  H.  T.  Piper. 
Malta. — Sir  Gerald  Strickland,  G. C.M.O.  Mesopotamia. — Major  H.  J.  Phillip.  New  Zealand. — 
Oifford  Marshall,  E.  Nor  dan,  S.  G.  Raymond,  K.C.,  Patrick  Robertson,  H.  M.  S  meet  on, 
Thomas  Todd.  Rhodesia.  —  A.  G.  Anderson,  J.  B.  Bester,  W.  Singleton  Fisher,  Stanley 
Hillier,  N.  S.  C.  Hughes,  J.  C.  de  Josselin  de.  Jong,  Major  Aylmer  W.  May,  M.D. 
South  Africa.—  Laurie  Allerton,  P.  R.  Midgley,  F.  W.  Moon,  J.  A.  Neser,  W.  J. 
Palmer,  Prof.  E.  H.  L.  Schwartz.  C.  Neumann  Thomas,  Miss  Neivmann  Thomas. 
United  States*  — C.  D.  Allin,  R.  R.  Appleby.  West  Africa.  —  8.  E.  Avery,  Harry  Brooks, 
J.  Findlater,  N.  G.  Frere,  Capt.  Percy  Jeffs,  L.  W.  La  Chard,  Peter  Merron,  S.  Renshaw, 
Mrs.  Renshaw. 

DEPARTURES. 

Argentine.  —  P.  Ryan.  Australia.— C.  Laurence  K.  Foot,  Hedley  Mitchell,  M.  Wurcker» 
A.  O.  Neville.  Belgian  Congo.  —  T.  H.  Turney.  British  East  Africa.  —  C.  H.  Davidson, 
J.  F.  H.  Harper,  Major  W.  Kirton,  Major  W.  D.  Eliott  Lynn.  British  Guiana. — 
W.  G.  G.  Pearce.  British  West  Indies.— W.  B.  K.  Williams.  Canada.  —  Dr.  H.  N. 
Harris,  R.  D.  Mackenzie,  E.  L.  T.  Taylor.  China.  —W.  J.  Dexter.  Egypt— E-  McCash 
Reid.  Federated  Malay  States.  —  Lionel  J.  Godwin.  India.  —  H.  G.  D.  Turnbull,  A. 
Courtney  Farran.  Gibraltar.  —  E.  E.  English.  Mexico.  —  F.  D.  Brown.  New  Hebrides. — 
Capt.  J.  C.  Nicholson.  New  Zealand. — Major  T.  J.  C.  Warren.  Ocean  Island.  —  Capt. 
F.  G.  L.  Holland.  Portugal. —  Major  J.  T.  Montgomery.  Rhodesia. — H.  A.  Baldock. 
Seychelles.  —  P.  B.  Petrides.  South  Africa. — Capt.  T.  Bolitho,  Major  J.  A.  Clark, 

C.  H.   B.   Mercer.     Spain.  —  E.   N.   Milne.     Straits  Settlements.  —  A.   R.    Ingram,   J.    C. 
Shaw,    L.    S.    Dale,    C.    D.    Twynam.    Turkey. — C.    M.    Bell.     Uganda. —  R.    Cleminson, 

D.  G.  TomUings.    United  States.  —  J.  B.    Whyte.    West  Africa.  —  H.  Arnot,  John  Cook, 
R.  A.  Gilbert,  V.  H.  King,  W.  F.  Mindham. 
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Telegraphic  Addresses — "  Silverboom,  London,"  and  "  Benjamin  Edgington,  London." 
B  Q 

Complete  Equipments  &  Clothing  Specialities  for 
Every  Climate 

|      "NOTES  on  OUTFIT,"  1 

"CONSULT  with  Messrs.    Silver   &   Co..    who   know   exactly   what 

\^,is  needed  for  every  part  of  the  Globe." — Extract  from  "Notes  on 

Outfit."     The  Royal  Geographical  Society's  "Hints  to  Travellers." 

I      S.  W.    SILVER  &    CO.,  and     1 

1    BENJAMIN  EDGINGTON    I 

LTD. 
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Tents  and  Camp  Equipments 
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As   supplied    to    H.M.    Government  for  East,  West  and 
South  Africa,  &c.,  &c.  Can  be  inspected  Erected. 

WRITE 

1  Duke  Street,  London  Bridge,  S.E., 
or  King  William  House,  Eastcheap, 

T  ^nsljin      17   C1     /'Monument^ 

London,  fc.U.  ^  s,Btioa.  ; 
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UNITED    EMPIRE 

SUPPLEMENT 


JUNE   1920 


REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLONIAL 
INSTITUTE  AND  THE  OVERSEAS  CLUB  AND  PATRIOTIC 
LEAGUE  OF  BRITONS  OVERSEAS. 

THE  Council  has  given  directions  for  the  publication  for  general  information 
in  UNITED  EMPIRE  of  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  and  the  Overseas  Club  and  Patriotic  League  on  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  amalgamation  of  the  two  bodies,  which  has  been  approved  in  principle 
by  their  respective  Councils  subject  to  confirmation  at  special  general  meetings 
of  their  members.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in 
the  Report  are  based  upon  the  facts  and  figures  available  at  the  time  that  it 
was  signed,  and  more  particularly  upon  the  Report  of  Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse 
&  Co.,  which  dealt  with  the  respective  accounts  up  to  December  81 , 1918.  Messrs. 
Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.  have  not  yet  presented  their  Report  upon  the  accounts 
of  the  two  bodies  up  to  December  81,  1919  ;  but  this  Report  will  be  published 
by  the  Council  as  soon  as  it  is  available,  together  with  Counsel's  opinion.  Steps 
are  also  being  taken  to  prepare  the  draft  of  a  New  Charter,  as  several  provisions 
of  the  Institute's  Charter  of  September  26,  1882,  require  alteration.  A  new 
Charter  would  be  necessary  for  the  Institute,  irrespective  of  the  question  of 
amalgamation  ;  but  should  that  be  agreed  upon,  the  Charter  would  be  drafted 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Joint  Society  thus  created. 

1.  At  an  informal  meeting  at  the  Marlborough  Club  on  May  27, 1919,  of  members 
of  the  Governing  Bodies  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  the  Overseas  Club  and 
Patriotic  League  of  Britons  Overseas  (with  which  is  now  associated  the  League  of 
the  Empire)  the  question  was  discussed  of  the  desirability  of  an  amalgamation  of 
the  two  bodies,  whose  aims  and  objects  for  the  promotion  of  Empire  Unity  are  prac- 
tically identical,  but  whose  efforts  are  now  in  many  respects  duplicated. 

As  a  result,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  closer  union  was  possible,  and  that 
amalgamation  was  desirable  if,  after  joint  conferences  and  investigation  of  the  affairs 
of  both  bodies,  a  working  understanding  could  be  arrived  at.  And  it  was  resolved 
that  the  respective  Councils  be  invited  to  appoint  representatives  to  a  joint  committee 
to  consider  the  matter  and  report. 

2.  Thereupon,  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
held  on  June  3, 1919,  called  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  question,  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  passed : 

"  That  the  Council  is  heartily  in  favour,  in  principle,  of  amalgamation  with  the 
Overseas  Club  and  Patriotic  League  of  Britons  Overseas,  and  instructs  the  previous 
committee,  with  the  addition  of  Sir  Lionel  Phillips,  Bart.,  and  Mr.  C.  Jesson,  M.P., 
to  carry  the  matter  further,  and  to  report  at  a  future  occasion  to  the  Council,  bearing 
in  mind  very  especially  the  desire  to  recruit  in  larger  numbers  from  the  leaders  of  the 
Labour  Democracy  of  the  Empire." 
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A  resolution  similar  in  terms  was  passed  on  the  same  date  by  the  Council  of  the 
Overseas  Club. 

3.  The  Joint  Committee  as  then  constituted  consisted  of  the  following  repre- 
sentatives— viz. : 


ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE.  OVERSEAS  CLUB. 

Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.  Sir  Harry  Brittain,  K.B.E.,  M.P. 

Ralph  S.  Bond,  Esq.  Captain  Richard  Jebb. 

Arthur  S.  Bull,  Esq.  A.  E.  Aspinall,  Esq.,  C.M.G. 

C.  Jesson,  Esq.,  M.P.  W.  A.  Bulkeley-Evans,  Esq. 

Sir  Lionel  Phillips,  Bart.  Evelyn  Wrench,  Esq.,  C.M.G. 
Right  Hon.  Earl  Stanhope,  D.S.O.,  M.C.       Sir  George  McLaren  Brown,  K.B.E. 

Sir  Harry  Wilson,  K.C.M.G.,  K.B.E.  Robert  Williams,  Esq. 

Subsequently  Captain  Jebb  retired,  owing  to  absence  from  London,  and  Lady 
des  Vceux,  C.B.E.,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Hayne,  O.B.E.  (founder  of  the  Patriotic  League), 
were  co-opted.  Sir  Lionel  Phillips,  who  attended  the  earlier  meetings,  has  since 
left  for  South  Africa. 

It  may  be  observed  that  all  the  Overseas  Club  representatives,  excepting  Lady 
des  Voeux  and  Mr.  Hayne,  are  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  that  the 
majority  of  the  Institute's  representatives  are  members  of  the  Overseas  Club. 

4.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  was  held  on  Friday,  June  13, 1919, 
when,  upon  the  motion  of  the  Overseas  Club  representatives,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden 
was  elected  chairman. 

Since  that  date  the  Committee  have  met  continuously  and  discussed  fully  and 
critically  all  the  points  of  detail  which  were  found  necessary  in  order  to  form  their 
udgment  upon  the  questions  referred  to  them. 

5.  At  an  early  date  it  was  resolved  to  instruct  Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co., 
chartered  accountants,  to  investigate  the  books  and  records,  and  to  furnish  the 
Committee  with  reports  and  statements  with  a  view  to  : 

(i)  Exhibiting  the  finances  of  each  Society  and  reporting  upon  the  comparative 
relations  of  the  one  to  the  other ; 

(ii)  Showing  in  detail  the  income  from  all  sources,  and  comparing  the  items  of 
expenditure  so  far  as  comparison  is  possible,  with  special  regard  to  working  costs  ; 

(iii)  Stating  the  different  classes  of  membership  and  the  subscriptions  paid  there- 
upon, the  privileges  pertaining  to  each ;  and  giving  the  numbers  of  effective  and 
non-effective  subscribers ; 

(iv)  Showing  the  respective  figures  of  increase  in  membership  and  the  losses  from 
deaths  and  resignations  from  January  1,  1914,  to  date; 

(v)  Generally  expressing  any. opinion  they  may  form  on  the  question  of  an  amalgam- 
ation from  the  point  of  view  of  both  Societies,  based  upon  their  financial  status, 
goodwill  and  apparent  prospects  respectively. 

Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.'s  Report  is  attached  hereto  as  Appendix  A,  and 
may  be  said  to  exhibit  impartially  a  comparative  view  of  the  financial  position  and 
membership  of  the  two  Societies.  The  Committee,  after  careful  examination  of  this 
Report,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  serves  to  emphasise  the  desirability  and 
advantages  of  amalgamation  and  discloses  no  insuperable  obstacle  thereto. 
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SECTIONAL  WORK. 

6.  It  was  clear  that  many  sections  of  the  work  of  both  Societies  were  being  carried 
on  upon  much  the  same  lines,  and  might  readily  be  unified. 

In  these  may  be  classed  : 

The  Magazines. 
Information  Bureaux. 
Branches. 

7.  As  regards  the  Information  Bureaux,  no  obstacle  was  found  in  unification, 
and  they  are  even  now  keeping  in  close  touch  with  each  other. 

8.  It  was  found  that  Branches  in  the  United  Kingdom  and   Overseas  were 
established  by  both  Societies  for  almost  identical  purposes,  and  in  some  cases  in  the 
same  localities.     Resolutions  were  therefore  passed  to  the  following  effect : 

"  If  and  as  soon  as  amalgamation  is  agreed  upon,  it  should  involve  the  amalgam- 
ation of  Branches  in  any  centre  where  both  Societies  are  represented ;  and,  wherever 
dual  Branches  are  now  working,  it  should  be  the  policy  to  try  and  work  in  community  ; 
and,  further,  that  no  new  Branches  should  be  established  by  either  Body  pending 
amalgamation  without  consulting  the  other. 

"  That  no  new  Branch  should  be  established  in  future  consisting  of  less  than  fifty 
persons,  except  under  special  circumstances." 

9.  The  question  of  uniting  the  Magazines  presented  greater  difficulties.    Though 
published  for  the  same  purpose — viz.,  for  circulation  to  a  large  membership,  and  for 
propagation  of  information  relating  to  Imperial  affairs  with  the  view  of  fostering  the 
ideal  of  United  Empire,  they  differ  substantially  in  character.    The  organ  of  the 
Institute,  UNITED  EMPIRE,  may  be  described  as  a  serious  publication  not  unlike  those 
produced  by  other  Royal  Societies.    The  OVERSEAS  Magazine  is  a  more  popular 
periodical,  designed  to  reach  a  great  number  of  subscribers  the  world  over,  and  carry 
to  them  news  and  illustrations  of  Imperial  interest  in  an  attractive  form. 

And  whereas  the  OVERSEAS  Magazine  is,  through  the  income  from  its  advertise- 
ments and  a  proportion  of  the  subscriptions  of  members,  made  entirely  self-supporting, 
UNITED  EMPIRE  is  a  charge  upon  the  income  of  the  Institute  of  between  £3,000  and 
£4,000  a  year,  without  any  proportion  of  the  subscriptions  of  members  being  allotted 
to  it. 

The  following  resolution  formed  the  basis  for  many  discussions  later  on  the 
subject  of  working  details  : 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  it  is  desirable  to  unite  the  Magazines  of 
the  two  Societies  in  one  publication  as  soon  as  it  is  deemed  practicable  after  general 
amalgamation  has  been  agreed  upon,  the  special  features  of  each  being  retained. 
The  title  suggested  is  United  Empire  and  Overseas." 

It  is  not  material  at  this  moment  to  quote  the  many  details  relating  to  the  proposed 
make-up  of  the  joint  magazine.  The  principal  points  of  agreement  were,  however : 

"That  it  should  be  of  standard  size,  and,  if  practicable,  of  112  pages  monthly  (or 
alternatively  a  cheaper  production  of  96  pages),  printed  in  two  columns  on  surface 
paper  suitable  for  illustrations,  with  a  coloured  frontispiece  every  month  and  an 
attractive  coloured  cover." 

A  more  detailed  statement  is  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  B,  headed  "  Report  of 
the  Sub-Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  amalgamation  of  UNITED  EMPIRE 
and  OVERSEAS." 
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The  Committee  have  felt  convinced  that  only  a  really  first-class  publication  can 
prove  a  substantial  revenue-producer.  Starting  with  an  initial  circulation  of  35.000 
copies,  such  a  magazine  should  provide  a  wonderfully  attractive  advertising  medium. 
But,  while  the  advertisements  are  being  properly  worked  up  there  may  be  a 
monetary  loss. 

The  Committee  believe  that  the  Joint  Council  would  be  wiser  to  face  the  initial 
outlay  with  the  prospect  of  establishing  the  magazine  on  a  paying  basis,  rather  than 
to  be  contented  with  a  cheaper  production  which  must  always  be  a  drain  upon  income. 
In  their  opinion  it  is  clear  that  the  new  magazine  could  only  become  a  financial  success 
provided  that  a  vigorous  campaign  in  regard  to  advertisements  were  carried  out  and 
that  a  certain  amount  of  money  were  provided,  if  necessary,  towards  the  cost  of 
launching  it. 

10.  Perhaps  the  most  difficult  problem  presented  to  the  Committee  was  to  reconcile 
in  any  workable  form  the  various  classes  of  membership  into  which  the  Institute  and 
the  Overseas  Club  are  respectively  divided.  We  have  endeavoured  to  reclassify 
them  under  a  joint  scheme  as  set  forth  below. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  this  classification  is  ideal.  But  it  was  necessary  to  embrace 
the  membership  of  the  existing  bodies,  remembering  that  it  had  grown  up  in  each 
case  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time  and  that  its  recognition  was  an  obliga- 
tion wbich  had  to  be  honoured. 

It  may  appear  also  that  in  consolidating  the  terms  of  membership,  the  Committee 
have  yielded  to  a  large  number  of  persons  privileges  of  entry  into  the  Institute  which 
the  rules  of  that  body  do  not  contemplate.  That  is  of  necessity  one  of  the  concessions 
which  a  fusion  of  two  societies  must  involve.  And  further  in  so  doing  your  Committee 
were  acting  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  on  June  3,  1919.  that  they 
should  bear  in  mind  very  especially  the  desire  to  recruit  in  larger  numbers  from  the 
leaders  of  the  Labour  Democracy  of  the  Empire. 

The  following  is  the  resolution  of -the  Committee  dealing  with  the  terms  of 
membership,  which  they  suggest  as  being  necessary  to  include  all  those  who  are  now 
effective  members  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  Overseas  Club : 

"  That  the  amalgamation  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  the  Overseas 
Club  shall  be  carried  out  on  the  following  lines — 

"  A.  There  shall  be  three  classes  of  membership — viz. :  (1)  Fellows,  (2)  Members, 
and  (3)  Affiliated  Fellows  and  Members,  consisting  of : 

"  (1)  FELLOWS,  RESIDENT  AND  NON-RESIDENT,  paying  the  entrance  fee  and 
annual  subscription  of  Resident  and  Non-Resident  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  whose  full  privileges  they  shall  enjoy. 

"  (2)  (a)  RESIDENT  MEMBERS,  paying  an  annual  subscription  of  one  guinea, 
without  entrance  fee,  who  shall  have  the  privileges  of  the  existing  Associates  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  who  shall  also  have  the  right  to  use  the  joint  building 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  consecutive  month  in  any  one  year. 

"  (b)  NON-RESIDENT  MEMBERS,  paying  an  annual  subscription  of  10s.  Qd.,  without 
entrance  fee,  who  shall  have  the  privileges  of  the  existing  Associates  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  and  of  Members  of  the  Overseas  Club,  and  who  shall  also  have 
the  right  to  use  the  joint  building  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  consecutive  month 
in  any  one  year. 

"  (3)  (a)  AFFILIATED  FELLOWS  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  who  shall  be  as 
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prescribed  under  Rule  69,  but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  Annual  or  Special 
General  Meeting. 

"  (6)  AFFILIATED  MEMBERS,  paying  the  same  subscription  and  having  the  same 
privileges  as  Non-Resident  Members,  but  who  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any 
Annual  or  Special  General  Meeting. 

"  B.  The  class  of  membership  of  the  Overseas  Club  and  Patriotic  League's 
Branches  which  pays  a  minimum  annual  subscription  of  2s.  6rf.  per  member,  or  a 
consolidated  Branch  fee,  shall  continue  to  be  recognised  as  Branch  members  only, 
but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  the  publications  of  the  joint  body,  or  have  any 
privileges  in  the  joint  building  ;  but  no  new  Branches  of  this  class  of  membership 
shall  be  established. 

"  c.  All  subscribing  members  of  the  Overseas  Club  now  on  the  roll,  or  elected 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  joint  building,  shall  be  entitled  to  become  members  of 
the  joint  body  without  paying  an  entrance  fee.  except  as  provided  in  D. 

"  D.  Until  the  joint  building  is  opened,  the  Overseas  Club  shall  be  entitled  to 
admit  at  their  present  rates  members  who  shall  be  members  of  the  joint  body  from  a 
date  to  be  agreed  upon,  but  such  members  shall  not  have  the  right  to  use  the  present 
building  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  unless  and  until  they  have  paid  such  further 
sum  as  shall  bring  their  total  subscription  to  the  amount  paid  by  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  and  shall  also  have  paid  an  entrance  fee  if  they  have  not  been 
members  of  the  Overseas  Club  for  three  years. 

"  That  Lije  Fellouship  (Resident  and  Non-Resident)  shall  be  on  the  existing  basis 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

"  That  Life  Mmtbership  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  (Resident)  10  guineas,  and  (Non- 
Resident)  7  guineas. 

"Life  Members  (Resident)  can  become  Life  Fellows  (Resident)  on  payment  of 
an  additional  sum  of  10  guineas,  and  Liie  Members  (Non-Resident)  can  become  Life 
Fellows  (Non-Resident)  on  payment  of  an  additional  sum  of  4  guineas." 


CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  GOVERNING  BODY  UNDER  AMALGAMATION. 

11.  This  question  presents  a  case  where  mutual  concession  seems  called  for.  Both 
Societies  have  admittedly  great  aspirations,  and  both  have  been  carrying  on  a  great 
work,  one  for  a  longer  and  the  other  for  a  shorter  period.  It  would  be  invidious  to 
compare  the  rm-rits  of  those  engaged  in  Imperial  and  patriotic  activities.  Each  has 
a  supreme  claim  to  our  interest  and  admiration.  To  those  at  the  bead  of  each  we 
should  express  our  gratitude  and  extend  our  invitation  to  continue  their  patronage 
or  their  services.  Bearing  that  in  mind,  the  Committee  suggest  in  the  following 
resolution  a  means  by  which  the  entire  existing  bodies  of  Vice-Presidents  and 
Councillors  should  be  asked  to  remain  in  office,  and  the  method  of  future  elec- 
tion. As  the  rule  of  retirement  operates,  the  Council  would  assume  more  limited 
proportions. 

"  (a)  That  on  amalgamation,  His  Majesty  the  King,  as  Patron  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  be  asked  to  become  Patron  of  the  Joint  Body. 

"  (6)  That  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales  be  asked  to  become  Vice-Patron. 

"  (c)  That  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Connaught,  as  President  of  the  Royal  Cole 
Institute,  be  asked  to  become  President. 
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"  (rf)  The  President  for  the  time  being  of  the  Overseas  Club  to  be  Deputy- 
President. 

"  (e)  Vice-Presidents  for  the  time  being  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  of 
the  Overseas  Club  respectively  to  be  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Joint  Body." 

COUNCIL  OF  THE  JOINT  SOCIETY. 

"  To  recommend  the  alteration  of  the  existing  rule  so  that  no  delegates  on  the 
Council  be  invited  from  any  Branch  that  has  less  than  100  Members. 

"  That  the  Councillors  of  each  body  in  office  at  the  date  of  amalgamation  shall, 
if  they  are  willing,  become  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Joint  Body,  which,  as  the 
rule  of  retirement  operates,  shall  finally  consist  of  not  more  than  thirty  members, 
exclusive  of  Vice-Presidents  and  Branch  representatives,  and,  further,  that  it  is 
desirable  to  restrict  future  elections  until  that  number  has  been  reached. 

"  That  the  constitution  of  the  Council  shall  be  as  provided  for  in  Rule  26  of 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  be  elected 
in  accordance  with  Rule  43  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  as  modified  by  the 
resolution  of  the  Council,  passed  on  the  29th  April,  1919." 

12.  In  the  respective  Aims  and  Objects  of  the  two  Societies  as  recited  the  Com- 
mittee found  much  diversity  of  expression  but  complete  uniformity  of  ideals.  They 
have  endeavoured  to  embody  in  one  form  a  set  of  Aims  and  Objects  which  they 
believe  *will  preserve  not  only  the  intentions  of  each,  but  also  a  phraseology  which  has 
proved  generally  acceptable. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  proposed  Creed  will  find  a  fit  place  at  the  head  of  this 
section. 

THE  CREED. 

"  We  pledge  our  loyal  support  to  the  British  Empire,  which  stands  for  Justice, 
Order,  Freedom,  and  Good  Government,  and  will  ever  cherish  and  uphold  these 
principles  as  our  Faith." 

AIMS  OP  THE  JOINT  SOCIETY. 

(1)  To  promote  the  preservation  of  a  permanent  union  between  the  Mother  Country 
and  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire. 

(2)  To  draw  together  in  the  bond  of  comradeship  British  Subjects  the  world 
over. 

(3)  To  render  individual  service  to  the  Empire. 

(4)  To  maintain  the  power  of  our  Empire  and  hold  to  its  best  traditions. 

(5)  To  help  one  another. 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  JOINT  .SOCIETY. 

(1)  To  work  for  the  permanent  unity  of  the  British  Empire  in  thought,  action 
and  ideals,  and  to  draw  its  peoples  together  in  the  bond  of  comradeship. 

(2)  To   promote   patriotism,    in   no   spirit  of   hostility   to   any   other   nation ; 
to  emphasise  all  that  the  British  Empire  stands  for,  and  to  assist  in  maintaining   its 
honourable  traditions. 

(3)  To  support  kindred  societies  or  movements  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
Empire. 
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(4)  To  provide  a  central  place  of  meeting  in  London,  and   to  facilitate  social 
intercourse  between  British  Subjects  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Overseas. 

(5)  To  promote  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  Empire,  especially  by  collecting  and 
distributing  information  regarding  its  natural  resources  and  openings  for  trade. 

(6)  To  encourage  British  people  who  wish  to  emigrate  to  settle  under  their  own 
flag. 

(7)  To  urge  on  public  opinion  such  measures  for  mutual  defence  as  are  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  the  Empire. 

(8)  To  encourage  the  study  of  the  History,  Geography,  and  Resources  of  the 
Empire,  especially  in  schools  and  universities ;    to  provide  lectures  and  addresses, 
and  to  offer  annual  prizes  for  essays. 

(9)  To  hold  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  of  Imperial  interest,  and  to 
afford  opportunities  for  distinguished  visitors  from  Overseas  to  give  expression  to  their 
views. 

(10)  To  maintain  a  Library  of  books  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  Empire, 
and  a  Newspaper  Room  containing  a  representative  collection  of  journals  and  magazines 
from  Overseas. 

(11)  To  produce  a  monthly  magazine  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  members  in  touch 
with  matters  of  Imperial  concern,  and  linking  them  together. 

(12)  And  generally,  as  a  non-sectarian,  non-party  organisation,  to  work  by  all  the 
means  in  its  power  for  the  good  of  the  Empire. 

13.  The  following  resolutions  were  also  passed  by  the  Committee  : 

"  The  Joint  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  amalgamation  of  the  two  bodies  will 
lead  to  a  considerable  increase  in  membership  if  special  attention  is  directed  thereto, 
and  activities  follow. 

"That  although  the  proposed  amalgamation  should  lead  to  economies  in  adminis- 
tration, the  general  rise  of  prices  and  higher  cost  of  maintenance  may  necessitate  an 
all-round  increase  in  the  rate  of  subscriptions. 

"  That  the  title  of  the  Joint  Body  on  amalgamation  be  the  ROYAL  UNITED 
EMPIRE  SOCIETY  (with  which  is  incorporated  the  Patriotic  League  of  Britons 
Overseas  and  the  League  of  the  Empire). 

"  That  in  future  the  Annual  Year  Book  of  the  Joint  Body  shall  contain  alpha- 
betically and  geographically  classified  lists  of  all  membership,  but  that  no  further 
issues  should  be  published  subsequent  to  those  of  1919  until  the  amalgamation  has 
been  effected.'*  ^ 

14.  In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  the  Committee  have  suggested  methods  by  which 
some  of  the  principal  sections  of  the  work  of  the  two  Societies  might  be  unified. 

There  are  many  others  which  have  engaged  attention,  but  it  is  not  deemed  necessary 
at  this  juncture  to  go  into  greater  detail. 

The  all-important  question  for  the  respective  Councils  to  consider  is  :  Is  it  desir- 
able, is  it  sound  to  embark  on  this  amalgamation  1 

Upon  these  questions  the  Committee  beg  to  observe  as  follows  : 

There  are  no  technical-obstacles  in  the  way  of  amalgamation,  but  much  preliminary 
work  would  be  necessary,  and,  as  in  all  fusions,  many  details  would  have  to  be  explored 
and  adjusted  before  any  final  agreement  could  be  reached. 

Our  view  of  the  desirability  of  amalgamation  is  bound  up  with  the  belief  that 
one  powerful  organisation  can  more  effectively  carry  out  a  project  than  two  bodies 
which  are  pursuing  more  or  less  the  same  object  amongst  more  or  less  the  same  classes 
of  the  community  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Overseas.  And  our  belief  is  turned 
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to  conviction  when  we  remind  the  Councils  that  during  the  past  eighteen  months 
each  of  the  Societies  has  been  raising  a  Memorial  Building  Fund  and  has  appealed  to 
many  of  the  same  institutions  and  individuals  as  the  other.  In  some  cases,  remon- 
strances have  been  made  against  this  procedure,  and  in  others  union  has  been 
suggested.  Meanwhile  both  bodies  are  suspending  any  general  propaganda  for 
their  funds  on  the  grounds  that,  should  amalgamation  ensue,  a  fine  opportunity  will 
be  afforded  to  prosecute  the  appeal  vigorously  with  a  stronger  claim  behind  it. 

15.  The  Committee  realise  that  when  commending  a  scheme  to  their  Councils, 
they  are  expected  to  say  whether  the  proposition  is  sound  and  businesslike ;   and 
they  realise  also  that  there  is  some  risk  in  making  a  positive  assertion  to  that  effect. 

The  points  which  have  influenced  them  in  forming  their  opinion  on  this  matter 
are  as  follows  : 

The  Institute  with  a  large  and  growing  membership,  very  substantial  assets,  and 
a  good  name,  has  an  income  which,  but  for  the  present  abnormal  cost  of  upkeep  and 
running,  would  have  been  ample  to  meet  its  expenditure.  For  the  moment  this  is 
not  the  case,  and  it  may  become  imperative  to  increase  the  fees,  as  nearly  all  institu- 
tions and  clubs  are  being  forced  to  do,  for  the  higher  cost  of  all  commodities  and 
amenities,  which  now  appear  abnormal,  may  have  come  to  stay.  But  the  general 
healthiness  and  stability  of  the  Institute  are  unquestionable. 

The  Overseas  Club  and  Patriotic  League,  with  fewer  assets,  is  virile  and  pro- 
gressive, and  in  addition  to  having  a  fund  in  reserve  is  able  to  balance  its  income 
and  expenditure. 

16.  If,  therefore,  the  two  Societies  are  taken  together  with  all  their  attributes  and 
the  prospect  which  lies  in  front  of  them,  backed  by  all  the  energy  and  ability  which 
have  so  far  carried  each  to  success,  there  seems  to  the  Committee  reason  to  hope 
and  to  assume  that  ways  will  be  found  to  continue  and  even  to  accelerate  the  pros- 
perity of  the  joint  undertaking,  and  that  means  of  housing  and  of  working  will  be 
discovered  so  that  expenditure  will  be  accommodated  to  income,  without  loss  of 
prestige  or  forfeiture  of  aim. 

With  that  conviction  the  Committee  passed  the  following  resolution  : 
"  That  after  amalgamation,  and  from  a  date  to  be  agreed  upon,  the  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  two  Societies  shall  be  pooled,  and  the  affairs  of  the  two  Societies 
shall  be  conducted  by  one  administration  under  the  Council  of  the  Joint  Body." 

17.  The  Committee  in  conclusion  beg  to  say  that  in  carrying  out  any  amalgamation 
of  this  character  much  would  remain  to  be  done  in  working  out  the  details  of  the 
scheme,  if  and  after  authoritative  approval  is  given  to  it  in  principle. 

This  Report  does  not  pretend  to  cover  every  aspect  of  so  large  an  undertaking ; 
it  merely  attempts  on  broad  lines  to  afford  the  information  which  seems  necessary 
and  likely  to  be  helpful  in  reaching  a  decision. 

It  is  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  both  Societies,  and  there  is  much  more 
that  might  be  said. 

The  Councils  will  realise  from  this  report  that,  in  order  to  accomplish  so  great  a 
purpose  as  that  of  amalgamation  between  two  such  Societies,  there  must  be  "  give 
and  take."  That  policy  has  been  pursued  in  all  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee, 
and  we  feel  justified  in  assuming  that  it  will  be  followed  in  the  further  and  final 
consideration  of  the  scheme. 

Your  Committee  are  confident  that  in  uniting  these  two  great  Societies  and  in 
preserving  (as  they  believe  is  possible)  the  essential  characteristics  of  each,  a  joint 
body  can  be  formed,  strengthened  and  revivified  for  the  great  work  which  lies  to  its 
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hand,  and  they  therefore  unanimously  commend  the  scheme  to  the  favourable 
consideration  of  their  respective  Councils. 

ROYAL  COLONIAL  OVERSEAS  CLUB   AND 

INSTITUTE.  PATRIOTIC  LEAGUE. 

GODFREY  LAGDEN  (Chairman)-,  EVELYN  WRENCH  ( V ice-Chairman). 

RALPH  S.  BOND.  A.  E.  ASPINALL. 

ARTHUR  S.  BULL.  HARRY  BR1TTAIN. 

C.  JESSON.  W.  A.  BULKELEY -EVANS. 

STANHOPE.  FRED  W.  HAYNE. 

H.  F.  WILSON.  GEO.  McLAREN  BROWN. 

LIONEL  PHILLIPS.  HYLDA  DBS  VOEUX. 

ROBERT  WILLIAMS. 
January  28,  1920. 

APPENDIX  A. 

MESSES.  PRICE,  WATEEHOUSB  AND  Co.'s  REPORT. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee, 

Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  Overseas  Club  and  Patriotic  League  of  Britons  Oversea. 
DEAR  SIR, 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  we  have  examined  the  accounts  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  and  of  the  Overseas  Club  and  Patriotic  League  of  Britons  Oversea, 
which  have  been  audited  by  ourselves  and  Messrs.  E.  Layton  Bennett,  Sons  &  Co.  respectively, 
as  also  other  records  of  the  two  Institutes,  with  a  view  to : — 

(1)  Investigating    and    exhibiting    the    finances    of   each   Society   and   reporting    upon   the 

comparative  relations  of  the  one  to  the  other, 

(2)  Shewing  in  detail  the  income  from  all  sources,  and  comparing  the  items  of  expendi- 

ture so  far  as  comparison  is  possible,  with  special  regard  to  working  costs, 

(3)  Stating  the  different  classes  of  membership  and  the  subscriptions  paid   thereupon,  the 

privileges   pertaining  to  each ;    and  giving  the   numbers  of   effective  and  non-effective 
subscribers, 

(4)  Shewing   the  respective  figures  of  increase  in  membership  and  the  losses  from  deaths 

and   resignations  from   1st  January,   1914,  to  date, 

(6)  Generally  expressing  any  opinions  we  may  form   on  the   question  of   an  amalgamation 
from    the    point   of   view    of    both   Societies,    based   upon  their  financial  status,  good- 
will, and  apparent  prospects  respectively, 
and  have  to  report  as  follows : — 

(1)  We  enclose  herewith  Balance  Sheets  of  the  two  Institutes  at  31st  December,  1918,  the 
latest  date  to  which  their  accounts  have  been  prepared,  from  which  it  will   be  seen  that  at 
that  date  the  accumulated  funds  of  the  Royal  Colonial   Institute  and  of  the  Overseas  Club, 
Ltd.,    amounted    respectively   to   £78,837  3s.  2d.    and   £3,233  15s.  8d.      In    addition    to   these 
accumulated   funds  there  were  Life   Subscriptions    and  Entrance  Fees  which   had    been  capi- 
talised  or   carried   forward,   amounting   at   that   date   to  £1,144  13s.  8d.   and   £5,802  11s.  Id., 
respectively.      As  regards  Life  Subscriptions,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Overseas  Club, 
Ltd.,   to   allocate   these   to   Revenue   over   10   years,   while   the   Royal   Colonial    Institute   haa 
taken  them  into  Revenue  as  and  when  received,  except  in  the  year  1916,  when  a  resolution 
was   passed   to   the  effect  that  a  certain   proportion  of  the  Life  Subscriptions  and   Entrance 
Fees  should  be  capitalised  and  £1.144  13s.  8d.  was  so  dealt  with  in   1916.     The  carrying  out 
of  this  resolution  was  subsequently  deferred  until  after  the  termination  of  the  war. 
In  arriving  at  the  above-mentioned  surpluses  we  should  point  out  that : — 
(a)  The  freehold  properties  of  the  Royal  Colonial   Institute  are  stated  at  cost. 
(6)  The   depreciation   written   off   Furniture  and   Fittings   has   been   7$%   (in   1918  5%)  'in 
the  case  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  15%  (in  1918  20%)  in  the  case  of  the 
Overseas  Club,  Ltd. 

(c)  No  account  is  taken  of  the  value  of  the  books  donated  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

(d)  The   Overseas  Club,   Ltd.,  has   carried  forward   to    1919   paper  stock   valued   at  £3,695 

and    stocks   of   stationery,    badges,    etc.,    valued    at   £990.     We    understand   that   the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  had  practically  exhausted  its  stock  of  paper  at  the  end   of 
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December  1918,  but  it  would  probably  have  a  stock  of  stationery  and  other  items 
similar  to  those  carried  forward  by  the  Overseas  Club,  Ltd.,  which  was  not  taken  into 
account  in  the  December  1918  Balance  Sheet.  On  the  other  hand  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  estimates  a  sum  of  £644  for  subscriptions  outstand- 
ing, while  the  Overseas  Club,  Ltd.,  takes  no  account  of  any  such  subscriptions. 

As  regards  the  finances  of  the  Patriotic  League  of  Britons  Oversea,  although  this 
Institution  was  amalgamated  with  the  Overseas  Club,  Ltd.,  in  March  1918,  the  account 
of  Receipts  and  Payments  of  the  Patriotic  League  was  kept  quite  distinct  from  that  of 
the  Overseas  Club,  Ltd.,  up  to  the  end  of  December  1918.  The  chief  object  of  the  League 
appears  to  have  been  to  collect  subscriptions  and  donations  to  be  used  towards  the  cost 
of  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  by  means  of  donations  to  the  Air  Ministry  for  the  purchase 
of  aeroplanes,  and  to  other  war  funds  and  memorials.  The  League  had  cash  and  bank  balances 
at  the  end  of  December  1918,  amounting  to  £13,480  8s.  Id.,  but  of  this  sum  £9,227  5s.  lid. 
had  been  paid  over  to  various  war  funds,  for  which  it  was  subscribed,  up  to  March  6,  1919, 
the  date  of  the  issue  of  its  report.  According  to  the  published  accounts  of  the  League  it 
would  appear  that  £2,730  of  the  above-mentioned  balance  of  £13,480  was  available  for  the 
General  Funds  of  the  League,  while  an  additional  sum  of  £1,252  might  possibly  be  available, 
but  was  the  subject  of  correspondence  with  the  donors,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether 
they  desired  these  donations  to  be  allocated  to  any  special  fund.  According  to  the  Minutes 
of  a  Finance  Sub-Committee  of  the  Overseas  Club,  Ltd.,  it  was  agreed  to  merge  the  accounts 
of  the  League  with  those  of  the  Overseas  Club,  Ltd.,  as  from  January  1  last,  and  to 
recommend  that,  subject  to  no  further  funds  being  required  for  aeroplanes,  etc.,  the  Central 
Committee  should  approve  of  the  applying  of  balances  of  the  General  Funds  of  the  League 
to  the  General  Funds  of  the  Overseas  Club,  Ltd.  The  Central  Committee  subsequently 
reported  that'  information  had  been  received  from  the  Air  Ministry  that  no  further  funds 
were  required  for  the  purchase  of  aircraft,  and  the  Chairman  of  that  Committee  was  asked 
to  publish  in  the  Magazine  that  in  future  all  monies  received  for  aircraft  or  for  the  defence 
of  the  Empire  would  be  transferred  to  the  General  Funds  for  the  patriotic  work  of  the 
Overseas  Club,  Ltd. 

(2)  We  enclose  herewith  a  statement  showing  side   by  side  the  Income  and  Expenditure 
accounts  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  of  the  Overseas  Club,  Ltd.,   for  the  two  years 
ended  December  31,  1918.      We  have  shown  the  Income  and  Expenditure  of  both  Institutions 
in  some  detail,  and  have  endeavoured  so  far  as  possible  to  compare  the  items  of  Expenditure 
of    the  two   Institutes.     In   presenting  to   you  this  statement,   we   think   we   should  mention 
the  following : — 

(a)  It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Overseas  Club,  Ltd.,  to  allocate  some  portion  of  its 
Life  Membership  subscriptions  and  annual  subscriptions  to  the  publication  of  the 
Magazine  and  annual  list  of  Fellows,  and  this  allocation  has  been  adopted  in  the  state- 
ment which  we  are  now  presenting,  so  that  the  Income  shown  under  the  heading 
of  "Subscriptions"  for  the  Overseas  Club,  Ltd.,  is  the  net  amount  of  the  Subscrip- 
tions remaining  after  the  above  allocation  has  been  made. 

(6)  The  expenditure  of  the  Overseas  Club,  Ltd.,  under  the  heading  "  House "  contains 
the  amount  paid  for  rent  of  premises  (which  include  also  rates)  after  deducting  in 
1917  £645  and  in  1918  £545,  charged  to  "Tobacco"  and  "Aircraft"  funds,  which 
charges  will  presumably  not  occur  in  the  current  year.  As  the  Northumberland 
Avenue  property  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  is  freehold,  no  rental  is  payable, 
but  the  rates  paid  in  connection  therewith  are  shown  under  the  same  heading  of 
"  House." 

The  lease  of  the  Overseas  Club,  Ltd.,  premises  and  of  its  Offices  expires  in  1922,  the 
rental  for  the  same  being 

1918 £1,457 

1919 £1,525 

1920 £1,625 

1921 £1,725 

The  Club  has  also  rented  temporary  premises  in  the  same  building,  but  we  understand 
that  these  will  shortly  be  given  up. 

The  only  expenses  of  the  Patriotic  League  of  Britons  Oversea  for  the  two  years  ended 
December  31,  1918,  were  those  of  administration  and  publicity,  and  amounted  hi  1917  to 
£693.  and  in  1918  to  £1,299.  The  chief  items  thereunder  being  Salaries,  Office  Rent,  and 
Printing  and  Stationery. 

(3)  We   enclose  herewith    statements   showing  the   different  classes   of   membership   of  the 
two   Institutes,   the  subscriptions  payable  and  privileges  pertaining  to  each.     As   regards   the 
Overseas  Club,   Ltd.,  the  statement  shows  the  subscriptions  and  fees  which  were  in  force  in 
1917   and   1918,   as  also   the  fees  which  are  at  present  in  force,   the  last  mentioned  having 
been  put  into  effect  as  from  January  1,   1919.     The  numbers  of  present  effective  subscribers 
are  given  under  (4)  below.    The  numbers  of  present  non-effective  subscribers  of  the  Royal 
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Colonial  Institute  are  very  small,  and  the  figures  are  given  under  (4)  below.  The  present 
non-effective  subscribers  of  the  Overseas  Club,  Ltd.,  are  so  far  as  we  can  understand  those 
who  buy  badges  but  do  not  pay  the  fixed  subscription  to  the  Club.  The  number  of  such 
members  is  given  in  the  Club's  report  for  1918  as  approximately  139,000. 

(4)  We  attach  hereto  a  statement  showing  the  respective  figures  of  increase  in  the  effective 
membership  and  the  losses  from  deaths  and  resignations  from  January  1,  1914,  to  December  31 
1918,   so  far  as   we  have   been  able  to  obtain  them  from  the  records  'kept  'by  the  two  In- 
stitutes.    The  figures  relating  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  are  shown  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  Institute,  and  are  obtained  from  detailed  records  of  membership  kept  by  the  Institute. 
The  figures  of   the   Overseas  Club,  Ltd.,  have   been  obtained  from  weekly  records  of  renewals 
and   new   members   kept  under  the   supervision  of  Major  Wrench.    These  figures  at  the  end 
of  each  year  are  not  in  accord  with  those  given  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Overseas  Club, 
Ltd.,  but   as   they  are  obtained  from   weekly  records  made  presumably  from  the   records  of 
cash   received,   we   are  inclined  to   accept   these   as   being  more  correct.     To  go   through  the 
Overseas  Club's  cash  receipts  in  detail  for  one  year  alone  in  order  to  obtain  correct  figures 
would,  we  are  afraid,  entail  a  considerable  amount  of  time  and  work,  but  we  can  do  so  if 
you   wish   it.     As   regards   the   membership   for   1919   the  number  of  members   of   the   Royal 
Colonial  Institute  at  June  30,  1919,  according  to  figures  supplied  to  us,  is   14,119,  of  which 
17   are  honorary  fellows.     The  weekly  records  of  the  Overseas  Club,  Ltd.,  referred'  to  above 
show  at  June  30,  1919,  4,810  new  members  and  10,581   renewals,  making  the  total  number 
of  members  who  had  paid  their  subscriptions  at  that  date   15,391,  which  figure  includes  life 
members.     The  figures  of  the  Overseas  Club,  Ltd.,  given  above  include  only  those  who  have 
renewed  their  subscriptions  up  to  that  date,  but  they  will  be  increased  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  as  further  renewals  come  in.     We  might  mention  that  up  to  June  30,  1919,  the  weekly 
records  show  an  increase  in  both  renewals  and  new  members  of  approximately  30  per  cent, 
over  the  figures  up  to  June  30,  1918. 

(5)  We   are   asked   to   express  any  opinions  which   we  may  form  on  the  question   of  an 
amalgamation   from   a   financial   point   of   view,   and   in   this   respect   we   think   we   can   only 
mention  one  or  two  points,  not  already  referred  to,  which  have  occurred  to  us  in  the  course 
of  our  examination  and  which  may  assist  you  in  this  matter. 

They  are  as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  two  Institutes  appear  to  a  large  extent  to  have  the  same  objects  in  view,  and 

an  amalgamation  would  probably  effect  a  saving  in  expenses  under  the  heading 
"  House  and  Staff "  as  well  as  under  that  of  "  Journal" 

(b)  The    subscription  of  the   Overseas   Club,  Ltd.,  has   since   January    1,  1919,    been   con- 

siderably increased,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  may  cause  a  decrease  in  its  member- 
ship, particularly  as  the  subscription  in  previous  years  was  a  small  one  and  prob- 
ably one  that  appealed  to  a  considerable  number  of  Colonials  visiting  this  country 
during  the  war,  but  who  might  not  be  prepared  to  continue  their  membership  at  a 
considerably  higher  subscription.  We  should  mention  that,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the 
members  who  have  paid  their  subscription  since  May  1919  have  paid  at  the  in- 
creased rate,  but  that  where  the  lower  subscription  has  been  paid,  this  has  been 
accepted  for  1919.  so  that  the  year  1919  will  not  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  in- 
creased subscription.  The  amount  received  and  allocated  to  subscriptions  for  the  six 
months  to  June  30,  1919,  is  £2,045  19*.  Id.,  as  compared  with  £1,720  13*.  Id.  in 
1918. 

(c)  The   increase   in   the   membership   of   the   Overseas  Club  has   been   much   greater   than 

that  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  this  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
subscription  has  been  small  and  that  the  Club  has  been  a  source  of  great  help  to 
the  Overseas  troops,  who  have  used  the  Club  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is 
possible  that  now  the  war  is  over  and  the  troops  are  returning,  the  membership 
may  show  a  decrease.  The  same  may  apply  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  but 
not,  we  think,  to  such  a  great  extent,  as  the  membership  of  that  Institute  appears 
to  be  more  stable. 

(d)  The  income  of  the  Overseas  Club,  Ltd.,  included  in  1917  and  1918  sums  of  £2.124  18*.  lOd. 

and  £2,826  16*.  5d.  respectively  in  respect  of  donations.  We  do  not  know  whether  these 
may  be  considered  as  a  regular  source  of  income  in  the  future.  The  net  income 
from  the  sale  of  badges  also  forms  a  source  of  revenue  of  the  Overseas  Club,  Ltd., 
which  may  or  may  not  be  permanent. 

We  trust  that  we  have  dealt  with  all  the  matters  about  which  you    require    information, 
but  if  there  is  any  further  information  you  may  require  we  shall  be  pleased  to  assist  you. 

We  are,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 
PRICE,  WATERHOUSB  &  Co. 
3,  FREDERICK'S  PLAOB,  OLD  JEWRY, 

LONDON,  E.C.  2.  " 

July  25,  1919. 
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KOYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE. 

STATEMENT  OF  CLASSES  OF  MEMBERSHIP,  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  PRIVILEGES. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Resident  Fellows  (i.e.  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom). 

Non-Resident  Fellows  (i.e.  resident  outside  the  United  Kingdom). 

Affiliated  Members.     (Not  being  British  subjects  cannot  be  fellows,  include  such  subjects  of  Foreign 

Powers  only  as  are  either  British  born  or  children  of  British  parents  on  both  sides.) 
Associates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  PRIVILEOES  PERTAINING  TO  EACH  CLASS. 


FELLOWSHIP  : 

Entrance 
Fee. 
£    *.     d 

Subscription. 
£•     t.     d 

Life 

Subscription. 
£m      A 

Resident  Fellows  (residing  over  fifty  miles  from  London) 

1      1     0 

2    2    0 

8.     a. 

21     1    0 

Resident  Fellows  (within  fifty  miles  of  London)   . 

330 

220 

23    3    0 

l    i    n 

1        1        n 

ni         A 

AFFILIATED  MEMBERS  (nominated  and  elected  in  the  same 

JL          J,          V 

1       1       U 

1     0 

manner  as  Non-Resident  FelloVs)      .... 

1     1    0 

1     1    0 

11     1     0 

Membership — 1st  January,  1914,  to  30th  June,  1919. 


Resident 
Fellows. 

Non- 
Resident 
Fellows. 

Affiliated 
Members. 

Associates 

Hon. 
Fellows. 

Total 

Member- 
ship. 

2,138 

6,206 

7<U) 

Q  ftfifi 

Elected  during  year  to  December  31,  1914  . 

141 

1,197 

... 

435 

2 

1,775 

Less,  Deaths  and  Resignations  .         . 

2,279 
153 

7,403 
496 

... 

1,165 
85 

16 
3 

10,863 
737 

January  1,  1915      
Elected  during  year  to  December  31,  1915  . 

2,126 
131 

6,907 
902 

... 

1,080 
457 

13 
4 

10,126 
1,494 

Less,  Deaths  and  Resignations. 

2,257 
162 

7,809 
432 

... 

1,537 
121 

17 
1 

11,620 
716 

2,095 

7,377 

1  416 

16 

10  904 

Elected  during  year  to  December  31,  1916  . 

165 

1,229 

9 

266 

1 

1,670 

Less,  Deaths  and  Resignations. 

2,260 
121 

8,606 
457 

9 

1,682 
330 

17 

12,574 
908 

2,139 

8,149 

9 

1,352 

17 

11  666 

Elected  during  year  to  December  31,  1917  . 

348 

726 

6 

311 

1,391 

Less,  Deaths  and  Resignations.         .         . 

2,487 
152 

8,875 
593 

15 

1,663 
193 

17 
2 

13,057 
940 

January  1,  1918      

2,335 

8,282 

15 

1,470 

15 

12,117 

Elected  during  year  to  December  31,  1918  . 

688 

778 

2 

722 

3 

2,193 

Less,  Deaths  and  Resignations.         .         . 

3,023 
82 

9,060 
358 

17 

2,192 
137 

18 

14,310 
577 

January  1,  1919       
Elected  to  June  30,  1919  .... 

2,941 
335 

,8,702 
348 

17 
1 

2,055 
161 

18 

13,733 
845 

Less,  Deaths  and  Resignations  .         .         . 

3,276 
63 

9,050 

247 

18 

2,216 
148 

18 
1 

14,578 
459 

MEMBERSHIP,  JUNE  30,  1919     . 

3,213 

8,803 

18 

2,068 

17 

14,119 
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PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  ABOVE  MEMBERSHIP. 

The  full  privileges,  which  are  enjoyed  by  Fellows  only,  include  the  use  of  the  buildings  of  the 
Institute  and  of  the  Branches,  the  right  of  attending  the  Annual  Dinner  and  all  other  meetings 
or  functions,  and  of  taking  part  in  the  Government  of  the  Institute. 

Entrance  Q,,!™,!^,-,™  Lifo 

Pee.  Subscription.      Subscription> 

ASSOCIATES  (those  who  wish  to  support  the  Institute  in  its       &    s.    d.          £    ».    a.          &     t.    d. 
patriotic  work) 110  10    0    0 


PRIVILEGES. 

Associates  receive  gratis,  in  return  for  their  subscriptions,  the  monthly  Review  UNITED 
EMPIRE,  and  have  the  right  of  attending  all  dinners  and  meetings  when  papers  are  read, 
or  lectures  delivered,  any  Provincial  Conferences  of  the  Institute,  and  the  Annual  Evening 
Reception.  Ladies  who  are  British  subjects  wherever  resident,  and  gentlemen  who  are 
British  subjects  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  elected  as  Associates,  but  they 
are  not  entitled  to  attend  any  Annual  or  Special  General  Meeting,  or  to  have  the  use  of 
the  Institute  Building. 

SPECIAL  MINUTE  re  BRANCH  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

All  Entrance  Fees,  two-thirds  of  the  Life  Membership  payments,  and  half  of  the  Annual  Sub- 
scriptions of  Fellows  and  Associates  of  the  Institute  who  are  members  of  the  Branch  shall 
be  payable  to  the  Institute. 


R.C.I.  AND  THE  OVERSEAS  CLUB. 
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OVERSEAS  CLUB,   LIMITED. 

STATEMENT  OF  CLASSES  OF  MEMBERSHIP,  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  PRIVILEGES. 
MEMBERSHIP— ANNUAL  SUBSCRIBING  MEMBEBS  :   LIFE  MEMBEBS. 


Residents  in  London  Area 

1917 
1918 
1919 


Residents  in  British  Isles 

1917 
1918 
1919 

Residents  Overseas  : 

1917 
1918 
1919 


Entrance 

Fee. 
£    s.     d. 

0  10    0 

0  10    0 

1  1     0 


050 
050 
050 


026 
026 
026 


Subscription. 
£  d. 

0  10    0 

0  10    0 

1  1    0 


050 
050 
0  10  0 


026 

026 
076 


Life 

Subscription. 
£    *.     d. 

550 

770 
10  10  0 


550 

770 

10  10  0 


330 

550 
550 


PRIVILEGES. 

All  Members  enjoy  the  full  privileges  of  the  Club,  which  includes  the  use  of  the  Club  premises 
and  the  receipt  of  the  Monthly  Magazine. 


MEMBERSHIP  1915-18. 


1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

Annual  Subscribers  — 
New          ..... 
Renewals  ..... 

7,839 
545 

9,163 
3,875 

5,752 
6,656 

8,104 
9,365 

8,384 

13,038 

12,408 

17,469 

Life  Members  ..... 
Total  Membership     .... 

200 

878 

1,588 

2,392 

8,584 

13,916 

13,996 

19,861 

APPENDIX  B. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SUB-COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  TO  CONSIDER  THE  AMALGAMATION 
OF  "  UNITED  EMPIRE  "  AND  "  OVERSEAS." 

At  a  further  meeting  of  the  Sub-Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  amalgama- 
tion of  UNITED  EMPIRE  and  OVERSEAS,  held  on  Thursday,  November  27,  it  was 
decided  that,  in  order  to  bring  the  cost  of  the  joint  publication  from  the  outset  within 
the  estimated  monthly  revenue,  it  would  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  number  of  pages 
to  96,  with  four  pages  only  of  illustrations  on  art  paper.  At  the  same  time,  the  Sub- 
Committee  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Joint  Council  would  see  its  way  to  authorising 
a  publication  of  112  pages  at  a  monthly  estimated  cost  of  £1,830,  in  the  expectation 
that  the  deficit  of  £230  per  month  could  within  a  short  time  be  made  good  by  an 
increase  in  the  advertisement  revenue. 

2  E 
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On  the  basis  of  96  pages,  the  monthly  budget  of  the  joint  publication  would  be 
as  follows : 


ESTIMATED  EXPENDITURE. 

Standing  charges     . 
Salaries.         .  . 

Commission    .        ,»...», 
Paper     .         .'     i  ,,         .  ,, 
Printing  and  blocks        • .  o     . 
Photos  .         .•      r .  I      .   L      . 
Contributions.         . 
Postage  and  wrappers 
Sundries          /'  •«•.>' 


£ 

15 
130 
140 
360 
520 
3 

40 
300 

22 


£1,530 


ESTIMATED  REVENUE.  £ 

35,000  Subscribers  at  6s.  per  annum      875 
Advertisements        ....     275 


£1,600 


CONTENTS  OF  96  PP.  JOURNAL. 


EDITORIAL    .        ,-> 

E.  W.'s  LETTER   . 

ARTICLES     .        . 

LITERARY     .         . 

LETTERS       ..... 

HEADQUARTERS  AND  BRANCHES 

AIMS    .  . 

FROM  THE  WOMAN'S  STANDPOINT  . 

MEMORIAL  FUND  .... 

HOMEMAKERS'  SECTION. 

TRADE  BUREAU      .... 

MEMBERS'  EXCHANGE    . 


ADVERTISEMENTS  . 


January  21,  1920. 


4 
4 
20 
3 
5 
5 
1 
2 
3 
2 
4 
1 

54 
42 

96 


Printed  by  Spottiswoode,  Ballantyne  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Colchester,  London  and  Eton, 


CAPTAIN   F.  C.  SELOUS,   D.S.O. 


By  a  fortunate  coincidence,  a  photograph  of  the  grave  of  Captain  Frederick  C.  Selous, 
D.S.O.,  at  Chokawali,  Rufigi  River,  East  Africa,  taken  by  Major  W.  D.  Eliott-Lynn, 
C.B.E.,  R.E.,  came  to  hand  on  the  eve  of  the  unveiling  of  the  National  Memorial  by 
Lord  Grey  of  Fallodon,  in  the  Natural  History  Museum,  on  June  10. 
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The  Institute  is  not  responsible  for  statements  made  or  opinions  expressed 
by  authors  of  articles  and  papers  or  in  speeches  at  meetings. 

EDITORIAL    NOTES   AND   COMMENTS. 

JUNE  was  responsible  for  many  surprises,  ranging  from  the  Derby, 

the  Grand  Prix,   and  the  Golf    Championship  to  the  Presidential 

Election  in  the  United  States  and  the  outbreak  of  a 

Problems        new  war  in  Asia  M^nor-     The  long  hoped-for    settle- 
ment of  the  world's  affairs  seems  further  off  than  ever, 
which,  as  the  darkest  hour  is  before  the  dawn,  may  mean  that  settle- 
ment is  really  much  nearer  than  appears.     The  German  Elections, 
resulting  in  increased  strength  for  the  extreme  Socialists  without 
giving  any  of  the  many  parties  a  majority ;   the  second  resignation 
within  a  month  of  Signor  Nitti  and  the  return  of  Signer  Giolitti  to 
the  Italian  premiership ;    the  attack  on  British  troops  at  Ishid  by 
the  Turkish  Nationalists,  and  the  authority,  of  which  they  have  eagerly 
availed   themselves,  given   to   the    Greeks   to  deal  with  the   forces 
of  Mustapha  Kemil  ;  the  certainty  that  America  is  out  of  affairs, 
except  as  a  critic,  till  November,  when  either  Senator  Harding,  the 
compromise  selection  of  the  Republicans,  or  the  Democratic  candidate 
not  yet  chosen,  will  become  President  Elect ;   the  state  of  Ireland, 
where  Sinn  Feiners  and  Ulstermen  are  at  deadly  grips,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  order  has  been  made  doubly  difficult  by  the  refusal  of  certain 
workers  to   handle  munitions ;    the  negotiations  opened  with  M. 
Krassin,   the   Bolshevist   delegate   to   London,  whilst   Governments 
persist  in  their  refusal  to  recognise  the  Soviet  regime,  which,  on  the 
evidence  even  of  its  friends,  seems  to  be  tottering  ; — these  and  many 
other  events  of  the  past  month  have  provided  Governments,  diplomats, 
and  peoples  with  a  surfeit  of  anxious  problems.    At  the  Boulogne 
Conference  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  M.  Millerand  were  mainly    con- 
cerned with  the  question  of  the  disarmament  of  Germany  and  the 
indemnity  she  must  pay.     The  new  Coalition  Government,  formed 
in  Germany  after  much  inter-party  negotiation,  is  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  old,  and  the  opposition  to  the  reduction  of  the  army 
to  100,000  men  is  even  greater  than  to  the  indemnity  terms— a  fact 
the  significance  of  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  at  Spa. 

2  F 
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THERE  is  a  tendency  to  expect  over  much  from  the  League  of 
Nations  in  what  Mr.  Balfour  describes  as  its  early  infancy.  Persia 

appealed  to  it  against  Bolshevist  aggression  ;  fortu- 
T  e  eague,  ^^ly  persia  a]so  appealed  to  Moscow,  and  Soviet 
Mesopotamia  Promises  saved  the  League  from  any  more  onerous 

duty  than  an  expression  of  sympathy.  In  two  instances 
the  League  has  been  used  as  an  excuse  for  attack  on  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
and  his  colleagues.  The  British,  Australian,  and  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ments have  entered  into  an  agreement  to  buy  out  the  Pacific  Phosphate 
Company's  interests  in  the  island  of  Nauru.  Ministers  are  charged 
with  attempting  to  create  a  monopoly  and  override  the  prerogative 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  What  right,  asked  Mr.  Asquith,  had  tlie 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  grant  a  mandate  ?  The  suggestion 
that  the  British,  Australian,  and  New  Zealand  Governments  are  seeking 
to  jump  a  claim  is  preposterous  on  the  face  of  it,  and,  as  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  said  the  League  of  Nations,  if  it  considers  the  arrangement  unfair, 
can  still  impose  a  negative.  In  the  same  way,  Mr.  Asquith  thinks 
that  Great  Britain  should  have  retired  from  Mesopotamia  and  left 
the  future  government  to  be  settled  by  Arabs  and  the  League. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  not  unnaturally  a  little  contemptuous  of  a 
policy  what  would  throw  away  all  we  have  achieved  at  so  heavy  a 
cost,  only  later  to  spend  a  couple  of  hundred  millions  in  reconquering 
Mesopotamia.  Lord  Islington  also  raised  the  question  in  another  place 
of  our  commitments  in  Mesopotamia,  and  from  Lord  Curzon's  reply 
we  gather  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  find  Arab  notables  who  can 
relieve  Great  Britain  of  all  save  the  responsibility  attaching  to  the 
mandate.  Capable  native  administrators  are  either  shy  or  non- 
existent, and  for  both  the  Empire's  and  the  Arab's  sake  we  must  keep 
watch  and  ward  from  Mosul  to  Basra.  Incidentally  Lord  Curzon 
mentioned  that  expert  opinion  favours  the  constitution  of  "  a  kind 
of  special  department  to  deal  with  these  countries  " — a  rather  vague 
endorsement  of  the  proposal  to  create  a  Middle  East  Department 
distinct  from  the  Foreign,  the  India,  or  the  Colonial  Office. 

SIB  HERBERT  SAMUEL'S  appointment  as  High  Commissioner  for 

Palestine,  Lord  Plumer's  announcement  of  Malta's  new  constitution, 

and  the  arrival  of  Zaghlul  Pasha  in  England  to  confer 

Palestine,        ^^  Lor(j  Mimer  on  the  future  status  of  Egypt,  throw 

.„        '  into  relief  the  vast  and  varied  responsibilities  of  Great 

.  Britain   in   the   Mediterranean    and   the   Near   East. 
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Malta,  after  more  than  a  century  of  Crown  Colony  government,  has 
been  granted  a  measure  of  autonomy  which  puts  the  island  on  a  par 
with  the  Dominions  in  all  save  certain  reserved  questions,  such  as 
the  army  and  navy.  Thus  do  Empire  and  Democracy  go  hand  in 
hand  under  the  Union  Jack.  Egypt,  so  far  as  the  Nationalists  speak 
for  her,  wants  not  only  autonomy  but  independence,  and  it  is  Lord 
Miner's  supremely  difficult  task  to  find  a  way  of  reconciling  the  legi- 
timate aspirations  of  her  people,  without  sacrificing  equally  legitimate 
British  interests,  or  nullifying  the  benefits  British  control  has  conferred. 
What  the  constitution  of  Palestine  will  be  depends  to  some  extent 
on  the  conditions  which  confront  the  High  Commissioner  in  taking 
up  the  duties  entrusted  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers.  The  higher  ranks  of  administration  for  the  time  being  will 
be  filled  by  British  officials.  Measures  will  be  taken  to  reconstruct 
the  Jewish  national  home,  but  the  right  of  the  non- Jewish  inhabitants 
will  be  scrupulously  respected.  Lord  Islington,  in  his  speech  at  the 
Annual  Dinner  of  the  Institute,  said  that  Britain's  mission  in  her 
new  spheres  should  be  not  that  of  rulers  but  teachers.  The  ideal 
has  never  been  lost  sight  of,  as  Malta  shows,  and  as  Egypt  and  India 
will  show  in  the  near  future,  extremists  permitting.  Palestine  emerges 
out  of  centuries  of  bondage  into  the  same  atmosphere  in  which  Egypt 
has  forgotten  her  sufferings  under  Turkish  pashadom. 

LORD  MILNER'S  incisive  and  epoch-marking  statement  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  Conference  to  be  held  next  year  lends  point  to  Mr. 

Basil  Worsfold's  article  printed  in  this  issue  of  UNITED 

A  Constituent  EMPIRE.     That  Conference  will  be  Constitutional ;   it 

ssem    y         must  not   be   confused   with   the  periodic  Imperial 

Conference.  "It  is,"  said  Lord Milner,  "  in  the  nature 
of  a  Constituent  Assembly  which  is  to  try  to  arrive  at  a  basis  on  which 
our  relations  with  the  Dominions  were  in  the  future  to  be  conducted." 
This  development  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  events  of  the  last 
five  years.  Lord  Milner  has  been  convinced  by  his  experience  at 
the  Colonial  Office  that  something  more  is  necessary  than  is  at  present 
provided  by  the  Constitution  if  "  the  splendid  harmony  which  existed 
during  the  war  is  not  to  be  frittered  away."  Some  means  must  be 
devised  "  of  making  the  influence  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  as  distinct 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  continuously  effective  in  the  Councils  of 
the  world."  The  Imperial  War  Cabinet  and  the  British  Empire 
Peace  Delegation  were  both  "  as  complete  an  Executive  of  the  Empire 
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as  a  whole  as  it  was  possible  to  conceive."  But  they  were  expedients 
and  temporary.  How  may  permanency  be  secured  ?  As  Lord 
Milner  says,  next  year's  Conference  will  be  "of  extraordinary  import- 
ance." In  view  of  its  assembly,  the  Dominions  are  busy  making 
notes  of  their  needs  and  their  aspirations.  Canada  gratefully  accepts 
the  Imperial  Government's  offer  of  warships,  but  there  is  a  strong 
party  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  which  does  not  wish  to  commit 
itself  to  a  definite  naval  policy  until  the  decisions  of  the  Conference 
are  known.  New  Zealand  favours  the  creation  of  a  local  navy  on 
Australian  lines,  but  her  ultimate  aims  will  be  regulated  by  the 
Conference.  Lord  Milner  endorses  Mr.  Watt's  view  that  the  Empire 
should  speak  with  one  voice.  Imperial  statesmanship  never  had  a 
greater  opportunity  than  will  be  presented  by  the  1921  Conference  ; 
it  will,  says  General  Smuts,  "  probably  become  the  greatest  landmark 
in  the  history  of  the  Empire  " ;  and  it  is  matter  for  congratulation 
that  the  problems  involved  are  likely  to  be  in  the  practical  and 
sympathetic  hands  of  the  present  Secretary  of  State. 

PRINCE  ARTHUR  OP  CONNAUGHT'S  appointment  to  .succeed  Lord 
Buxton  in  South  Africa,  and  Lord  Forster's  to  succeed  Sir  Ronald 

Munro  Ferguson  in  Australia,   are  hailed  with  satis- 
Governors-     factiOn.     They   are   of   happy   augury.     Both  possess 

the  gifts  which  will  appeal  to  those  portions  of  the 
Empire  over  which  they  are  respectively  called  to  preside.  His 
Royal  Highness  has  had  considerable  administrative  and  diplomatic 
experience,  and  in  addition  to  the  charm  of  his  own  personality, 
will  take  with  him  to  South  Africa  some  of  the  reflected  glory  of  the 
Duke  of  Connaught's  Governor-Generalship  of  Canada.  Lord  Forster 
has  played  a  statesman's  part  without  ever  being  a  mere  politician, 
and  he  has  no  unwise  utterances  to  live  down,  though  he  has  a  great 
sportsman's  reputation  to  live  up  to.  The  loose  talk  which  every  gubern- 
atorial appointment  revives  of  local  selection  must  be  deprecated. 
Governors- General  are  the  sign  and  symbol  of  attachment  to  the 
throne ;  what  the  King  stands  for  in  the  Dominions  we  know  from 
a  thousand  speeches.  "  Sister  States  united  by  the  King :  that  is 
the  foundation  of  the  British  Commonwealth,"  said  General  Smuts 
recently.  Australia's  progressive  democratic  policy,  according  to 
Mr.  Storey,  the  Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  in  his  speech  of  welcome 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  draws  inspiration  from  the  King  himself. 
Obviously  any  modification  of  present  arrangements  could  only 
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loosen  a  tie  so  highly  valued,  without  in  any  way  enhancing  either 
the  dignity  or  the  national  status  of  the  Dominions. 

DURING  the  last  few  days  of  strawberry-time,  Imperial  functions 
have  been  rife.  On  June  22  the  Corona  Club  held  its  seventeenth 
Annual  Dinner,  which  brought  together  a  goodly  number 
of  Crown  Colony  officials,  both  past  and  present.  Lord 
Functions  M1161'  wll°  presided,  compared  himself  to  the  needy 
knife-grinder,  "  Story,  God  bless  you,  I  have  none  to 
tell,  Sir,"  so  profound  was  the  peace  that  had  settled  upon  all  parts  of 
the  British  Empire.  A  single  exception  was  Somaliland,  where  the 
trouble  was  short  and  the  victory  over  the  Mullah  decisive.  There 
was,  however,  much  leeway  to  make  up,  a  great  deal  of  damage  to 
repair,  and  many  interrupted  enterprises  to  resume.  An  interesting 
announcement  was  that  the'  East  African  Protectorate  was  in  future 
to  be  known  as  the  Kenya  Colony.  A  reference  to  the  revision  of  salary 
scales  and  pension  rates,  upon  which  the  Colonial  Office  Staff  was 
engaged,  was  joyously  acclaimed.  Next  day  the  Victoria  League 
mustered  strongly  at  the  Guildhall,  where  its  President,  Lady  Jersey 
(unlike  the  knife-grinder),  had  a  tale  of  much  valuable  work  to  unfold, 
and  excellent  speeches  were  delivered  by  the  Archbishop  of  Capetown, 
Colonel  Sir  James  Allen,  just  arrived  from  New  Zealand  as  High  Com- 
missioner, and  Lord  Forster,  Goyernor- General  Designate  of  Australia. 
Finally,  the  Overseas  Nursing  Association  "  weighed  in  "  with  a  cheer- 
ful gathering  on  June  24,  in  the  fine  picture-gallery  at  Norfolk 
House,  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Beatrice  being  present, 
with  Lord  Gladstone  in  the  chair,  and  Sir  William  Manning,  Governor 
of  Ceylon,  Miss  Pratt,  of  Uganda,  and  Mr.  Gershom  Stewart,  M.P.,  to 
rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  by  their  recital  of  the  Association's 
beneficent  and  expanding  activities. 

IN  entering  his  plea  that  University  status  should  be  conferred  on 
the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology,  Lord  Morris  said 
that  we  live  in  days  when  the  application  of  science 
( Mighty   to  industry  means  everything.     In  no  direction  is  this 
more  true  than  in   regard  to  tropical  agriculture,  as 
practically   every    speech  delivered  at  the  Imperial  Entomological 
Conference  went  to  prove.     Lord  Milner  indeed  declared  that  the 
levelopment  of  the  Colonial  Empire  depends  wholly  upon  science, 
id  "  so  far  as  tropical  countries  are  concerned,  entomology  is  the 
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keystone  of  the  temple."  Those  responsible  for  the  preservation 
and  extension  of  cotton,  rubber,  tea,  cocoa,  and  sugar  estates 
will  endorse  that  view.  For  years  to  come  the  work  before  the 
Imperial  Bureau  of  Entomology  must  be  of  increasing  importance, 
and  the  demand  that  it  should  be  placed  on  a  permanent  basis, 
with  ample  funds,  really  amounts  to  advocacy  of  insurance  against 
the  ills  to  which  tropical  agriculture  is  subject  from  the  ever 
mighty  atom.  Much  may,  no  doubt,  be  done  by  purely  cultural 
methods  to  give  plantations  a  chance  of  immunity  from  insect 
pests,  but  every  bush  and  every  tree  cannot  be  guaranteed  to  resist 
attack  any  more  than  the  healthy  man  can  be  sure  of  escaping  the 
enemy  germ.  It  is  estimated  that  cotton  pests  in  one  year  cost  the 
United  States  £41,000,000  and  Egypt  £10,000,000.  In  Australia  and 
in  Africa,  in  the  East  Indies  and  the  West  Indies  alike,  there  are  vast 
fields  for  the  conduct  of  an  Imperial  Entomological  campaign. 

IN  Frederick  Courteney  Selous  was  summed  up  all  that  is  best 

in  the  British  character.     Of  the  great  qualities  attributed  to  him 

by  Lord  Grey  of  Fallodon  in  unveiling  the  Memorial 

Captain  -n  ^e  Natural  History  Museum,  some  at  least  must  be 

FrGclerick 

Selous  D  S  O  Possesse(i  ^7  anv  truly  great  man,  but  few  men  possess 

them  all  in  equal  degree.  Hunter,  explorer,  pioneer, 
naturalist,  sportsman,  soldier,  veracious  chronicler,  patriot,  gentleman, 
he  followed  big  game  in  the  wilderness  as  in  the  affairs  of  men  with 
the  same  single  minded  and  simple  devotion  that,  at  sixty  years  of  age, 
made  the  call  to  arms,  when  war  came,  irresistible.  A  lion  hunter, 
he  was  a  lion  himself.  When  Rhodes  was  ready  to  carry  out  his 
great  scheme  of  expansion  northward,  it  was  Selous  who  led  the 
pioneer  column  to  the  promised  land  of  Rhodesia.  He  helped  to 
build,  as  he  died  in  helping  to  preserve,  the  British  Empire.  His 
body  lies  in  East  Africa,  and  the  memorial  to  him  in  the  heart  of 
the  Empire  was  shaped  from  the  boulders  of  the  Matoppos,  which  are 
the  sepulchre  of  Cecil  Rhodes  and  Starr  Jameson.  UNITED  EMPIRE 
is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  give  a  picture  of  both  his  grave  and  his 
monument. 

IN  the  report  of  the  Foreign  Office  Committee  on  British  Com- 
munities Abroad,  to  which  we  recently  drew  attention,  there  is  one 
passage  of  special  interest  at  this  juncture.     The  secre- 
Amalga-         tarv  of  ^e  Rovai  Colonial  Institute  and  the  chair- 

Strene-th          man  °^  ^e  Overseas  ^u^  an(i  Patriotic  League  gave 
evidence  as  to  the  good  work  done  by  patriotic  associa- 
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tions  in  fostering  the  spirit  of  solidarity  among  British  subjects  in 
foreign  countries.  '  We-  consider,"  says  the  report,  "  that  these  two 
great  organisations  are  fully  deserving  of  encouragement  from  His 
Majesty's  representatives  abroad,  and  the  combination  of  their  efforts 
will  no  doubt  result  in  greater  effectiveness."  The  committee 
express  a  fear  that  with  the  return  to  peaceful  conditions,  patriotic 
societies  may  decline  in  vigour  "  owing  to  lack  of  practical  work 
on  which  to  concentrate  their  energies."  It  is  therefore  con- 
sidered that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  strengthen  and  con- 
solidate them  by  amalgamation.  "  Such  a  policy  would  result  in 
economy  in  administration  and  greater  unity  in  direction."  The 
"  practical  activities  "  which  are  suggested  by  the  Committee  as  the 
only  means  of  keeping  interest  alive  may  assuredly  be  more  effectively 
promoted  if  all  the  available  forces  are  in  co-operation  rather  than 
competition. 

SIR  GODFREY  LAGDEN,  in  his  reply  to  the  toast  of  prosperity  to 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  proposed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  at  the 
Annual  Dinner,  expressed  his  firm  belief  that  the 
future  peace  of  the  world  may  yet  depend  on  the 
S?11^  League  of  British  Nations.  That  League  we  call  United 
Necessity.  Empire.  It  is  the  motto  of  the  Institute.  The  new 
forces  which  the  twentieth  century  and  the  world- 
war  called  into  play,  the  "ideals,"  genuine  or  spurious,  which  are 
the  goal  of  certain  disquieting  forms  of  propaganda,  have  created 
a  condition  of  things  providing  opportunities  for  service  by  the  Institute, 
and  similar  bodies,  greater  perhaps  than  at  any  time  in  their  history. 
The  speeches  of  Lord  Selborne,  Lord  Jellicoe,  Lord  Islington,  and 
Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  if  they  afford  much  ground  for  patriotic  pride 
and  hopefulness,  also  go  far  to  show  that  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden's  plea 
for  support  for  the  work  of  the  Institute  is  broad-based  on  Imperial 
necessities.  Remarkable  as  the  growth  of  the  Institute  has  been 
in  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  its  membership  at  15,000  is  a  long  way 
off  the  100,000  mark  which  Earl  Grey  hoped  it  might  some  day  attain. 
The  development  fund,  headed  though  it  is  by  Mr.  Hugh  Denison's 
"princely  gift,"  as  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  called  it,  of  £25,000,  grows 
slowly,  if  surely.  United  Empire  means,  not  British  domination,  but 
the  security  of  civilisation  itself.  If  the  League  of  Nations,  said 
Lord  Selborne,  does  not  become  an  accomplished  fact,  then  the  Empire 
dare  not  neglect  its  defences.  If  it  does  become  an  accomplished 
fact,  then  its  ideal  can  only  be  maintained  if  there  is  behind  it  a 
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British  Empire  determined  to  make  it  good.     League  of  Nations  or  no 
League,  United  Empire  is  equally  indispensable. 

GRATEFUL  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the   Committee  of  the 
Baltic  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Howard,  its  Chairman,  for  the  loan    of   the 
Merchants  Hall,  on  June  25,  when  Sir  George  Parkin 
a   L        and  Sir  George  McLaren  Brown  delivered  brief  but 


stirring  speeches  on  The  Meaning  of  the  Empire  to  the 
Merchants  of  London.  The  Metropolis,  it  is  fully  understood,  has 
only  to  appreciate  all  that  is  implied  in  "  the  Unity  of  the  Empire  " 
to  rally,  with  its  unrivalled  resources,  to  the  support  of  work  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute.  Encouraging  results  have  come  from  the 
Mansion  House  Meeting  in  April,  and  the  Baltic  Meeting,  the  first  of 
a  projected  series  of  smaller  gatherings,  should  add  momentum  to 
the  movement  inaugurated  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chief  Magistrate. 
The  Morning  Post  makes  the  appeal  the  text  for  an  excellent  leading 
article,  in  which  it  supports  the  case  for  extending  the  means  of  the 
Institute  to  deal  with  advancing  needs.  "  The  Royal  Colonial  Insti- 
tute," it  says,  "  was  founded  in  the  year  1868,  a  time  when  the  idea 
of  the  British  Empire  was  in  its  infancy.  Many  looked  suspiciously 
upon  the  little  newcomer  into  the  family  of  political  ideas  as  a 
foundling,  and  more  with  indifference.  Few  imagined  that  for  the 
next  fifty  years  the  cause  for  which  the  Institute  stands  was  destined 
to  be  the  dominating  feature  in  the  interests  of  the  British  race." 
Sir  George  Parkin  showed  how  the  Institute,  founded  in  revulsion 
against  the  separatist  agitation  of  half  a  century  ago,  has  an  equally 
important  role  to  fill  in  tightening  the  bonds  it  did  so  much  to  preserve. 
That  none  has  a  greater  or  a  closer  interest  in  united  Empire  than 
the  Merchants  of  London,  both  he  and  Sir  George  McLaren  Brown 
made  abundantly  clear.  Their  speeches  will  be  published  in  our 
August  issue.  Meantime  Mr.  Frederick  Dutton,  the  Honorary 
Treasurer,  likening  himself  to  a  bloodhound,  frankly  confessed  that 
he  wants  to  see  new  members  enrolled  because  new  members  mean 
larger  funds,  and  larger  funds  mean  more  efficient  service  in  the  cause 
of  King  and  United  Empire. 
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THE  Great  War  found  the  British  Empire  with  two  organs  constituted  to  deal 
with  the  common  affairs  of  its  component  parts — the  Imperial  Conference  and 
the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence.  .  As,  however,  the  powers  of  both  these 
bodies  were  merely  consultative  and  advisory,  the  executive  power  remained 
in  the  Government  and  (ultimately)  the  electorate  of  its  one  Sovereign  State, 
the  United  Kingdom.  In  virtue  of  this  power,  exercised  in  circumstances 
of  unexampled  gravity,  the  United  Kingdom  Government  on  August  4,  1914, 
brought  the  states  and  peoples  owning  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown  through- 
out the  world  into  a  state  of  war  with  the  German  Empire. 

The  voluntary  acceptance  by  the  oversea  British  of  the  obligation  to  defend 
the  Empire  on  equal  terms  with  the  home  British,  and  the  determination  of 
the  Indian  and  other  non-European  peoples  within  it  to  regard  our  quarrel  as 
their  quarrel,  brought  into  sharp  relief  not  only  the  inconvenience,  but  the 
invidiousness,  of  the  position  in  which  the  neglect  to  constitute  a  common 
Imperial  Executive  had  placed  the  United  Kingdom.  The  significance  of 
Indian  troops  in  the  fighting  line  in  France,  and  Canadians  in  training  on 
Salisbury  Plain,  was  quickly  reali&ed.  The  general  feeling  of  the  home  British 
was  voiced  by  the  Prime  Minister  on  June  14,  1916,  at  Ladybank.  "  With 
such  an  Imperial  record,"  Mr.  Asquith  said,  "  it  will  never  be  possible,  in  my 
judgment,  to  revert  to  our  old  methods  of  counsel  and  of  government.  The 
fabric  of  the  Empire  will  have  to  be  refashioned,  and  the  relations  not  only 
-  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  our 
Dominions  will  of  necessity  be  brought,  and  brought  promptly,  under  close  and 
connected  review."  And  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  on  behalf  of  the  Unionist  wing  of 
the  Coalition,  followed  on  September  13,  with  the  statement :  "  I  am  sure  of 
this,  that  here  at  home  the  people  of  this  country  are  ready  to  accept  any 
system  of  closer  union  which  the  Dominions  desire  to  see  adopted." 

To  measure  the  advance  represented  by  these  declarations  we  must  recall 
what  had  happened  at  the  preceding  Imperial  Conference.  This  was  held  in 
1911,  and  it  was  otherwise  noteworthy  as  being  the  first  meeting  of  the  ordinary 
quadrennial,  and  officially  styled  "  Imperial,"  Conference  as  constituted  by 
Eesolution  I.  of  the  (Colonial)  Conference  of  1907.  On  this  occasion,  then,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand  brought  forward  a  proposal  for  the  constitution 
of  an  elective  chamber  of  the  European  States  of  the  Empire,  with  executive 
and  legislative  powers.  The  United  Kingdom  Government  refused  to  enter- 
tain the  proposal.  Their  reply,  delivered  by  Mr.  Asquith,  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  President  of  the  Conference,  was  this : — • 

For  what  does  Sir  Joseph  Ward's  proposal  come  to  ?  I  might  describe  the  effect 
of  it,  without  going  into  details,  in  a  couple  of  sentences.  It  would  impair,  if  not 

*  [This  article,  by  the  author  of  "  The  Empire  on  the  Anvil,"  should  be  read  in  connection  with 
Captain  Richard  Jebb's  on  "  Conference  or  Cabinet  ?  "  (United  Empire,  April  and  May)  to  which 
it  is  in  some  measure  a  reply. — EDO.  U.E.] 
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altogether  destroy,  the  authority  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  such  grave  matters  as 
the  conduct  of  foreign  policy,  the  conclusion  of  treaties,  the  declaration  and 
maintenance  of  peace,  or  the  declaration  of  war,  and,  indeed,  all  those  relations  with 
Foreign  Powers,  necessarily  of  the  most  delicate  character,  which  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  [United  Kingdom]  Government,  subject  to  its  responsibility  to  the 
[United  Kingdom]  Parliament.  That  authority  cannot  be  shared,  and  the  coexist- 
ence, side  by  side  with  the  Cabinet  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  this  proposed  body — 
it  does  not  matter  by  what  name  you  call  it  for  the  moment — clothed  with  the  functions 
and  the  jurisdiction  which  Sir  Joseph  Ward  proposes  to  invest  it  with,  would,  in  our 
judgment,  be  absolutely  fatal  to  our  present  system  of  responsible  government. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Asquith's  (Coalition)  Government  to  give  effect 
to  the  Ladybank  declaration  by  convoking  a  Conference,  or  Convention  of 
delegates,  to  deal  with  the  refashioning  of  the  fabric  of  the  Empire  upon  the 
termination  of  the  War  ;  and  it  was  recognised  generally  that  in  this  Conference 
India  should  be  represented.  Before,  however,  the  preliminary  measures 
for  determining  the  composition  and  powers  of  this  body  could  be  put  in  hand, 
and  within  six  months  of  the  Ladybank  speech,  Mr.  Asquith's  Government 
was  replaced  by  the  second  Coalition  Government,  of  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
was  the  head. 

The  new  Government  approached  the  administrative  reconstruction  of 
the  Empire  by  a  different  and  more  direct  method.  The  two  preceding  Govern- 
ments had  held  that  war  conditions  precluded  the  Imperial  Conference  from 
meeting  in  1915,  when  it  was  due,  or  in  1916 ;  but  the  War  Cabinet  of  the 
new  Government  forthwith  (i.e.  at  Christmas,  1916)  summoned  the  Conference 
for  March  in  the  following  year,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ments invited  the  Government  of  India  to  take  part  in  it.  The  Imperial 
Conference  of  1917  was  thus  enlarged  by  three  representatives  of  India  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  deprived  by  circumstances  of  all  three  representatives 
of  Australia,  and  of  one  of  the  three  representatives — the  Prime  Minister — 
to  which  South  Africa  was  entitled.  Nevertheless  it  produced  a  notable  output 
of  constructive  statesmanship.  It  was  concerned  largely  with  the  handling 
of  immediate  war  and  post-war  questions  in  respect  of  which  no  account  could 
be  published  ;  yet  the  Report  of  its  proceedings  [C.  8566]  contained  the 
text  of  twenty-three  resolutions,  with  so  much  of  the  discussions  and  papers 
relating  to  them  as  could  be  made  known  without  indiscretion.  These  resolu- 
tions cover  a  wide  field.  One  group  contains  recommendations  for  an  Imperial 
Defence  system  which,  while  providing  local  and  locally  administered  land, 
sea,  and  air  forces,  and  making  each  component  State  as  much  as  possible 
self-supporting  in  personnel  and  material,  would  enable  the  forces  of  all  arms, 
thus  separately  raised  and  maintained  in  the  several  States,  to  be  employed 
respectively  under  a  single  command  in  time  of  war.  Another  group  deals 
with  the  defence  of  the  Empire  from  the  economic  side.  The  recommendations 
on  this  head  are  designed  to  make  the  Empire  as  a  whole — and  each  of  its  several 
components  separately — as  far  as  possible  independent  of  foreign  countries, 
by  the  co-ordinated  development  of  supplies  of  food-stuffs,  raw  materials,  and 
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metals,    and    by  the  systematic   utilisation  and   protection  of    "  essential " 
industries. 

Apart  from  defence,  military  and  economic,  the  Conference  of  1917  dealt 
with  certain  constitutional  questions.  It  recommended  the  admission  of 
India  to  "  all  future  Imperial  Conferences,"  the  regularisation  of  the  position 
of  British  Indians  in  the  Dominions,  and  in  particular  the  meeting  of  a  Special 
Conference  on  Inter- Imperial  relations  at  the  close  of  the  War.  This  latter 
recommendation  (Eesolution  IX.)  is  of  such  immediate  interest  that  the  text 
must  be  cited.  It  runs  : — 

The  Imperial  War  Conference  are  of  opinion  that  the  readjustment  of  the  con- 
stitutional relations  of  the  component  parts  of  the  Empire  is  too  important  and 
intricate  a  subject  to  be  dealt  with  during  the  War,  and  that  it  should  form  the  subject 
of  a  special  Imperial  Conference  to  be  summoned  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  cessation 
of  hostilities. 

They  deem  it  their  duty,  however,  to  place  on  record  their  view  that  any  such 
readjustment,  while  thoroughly  preserving  all  existing  powers  of  self-government 
and  complete  control  of  domestic  affairs,  should  be  based  upon  a  full  recognition  of 
the  Dominions  as  autonomous  nations  of  an  Imperial  Commonwealth,  and  of  India 
as  an  important  portion  of  the  same,  should  recognise  the  right  of  the  Dominions 
and  India  to  an  adequate  voice  in  foreign  policy  and  in  foreign  relations,  and  should 
provide  effective  arrangements  for  continuous  consultation  in  all  important  matters 
of  common  Imperial  concern,  and  for  such  necessary  concerted  action,  founded  on 
consultation,  as  the  several  Governments  may  determine. 

But  this  output,  remarkable  as  it  is,  does  not  cover  the  most  salient  result 
obtained  in  1917  by  the  deliberations  of  the  statesmen  of  the  Empire  upon 
its  common  affairs.  To  frame  a  system  of  defence  and  a  policy  of  economic 
development  was  to  do  much  ;  but  to  constitute  an  emergency,  possibly  a 
permanent,  common  Executive  of  the  Empire  was  more.  It  was  one  of  those 
sudden  and  successful  demarches  which  support  the  attribution  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  of  a  special  genius  for  administration.  The  new  authority  emerged 
from  meetings  between  the  War  Cabinet  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
heads  of  the  oversea  Governments  participating  in  the  Imperial  War  Conference, 
and  it  was  formally  constituted  as  the  "  Imperial  Cabinet  "  by  the  unanimous 
decision  of  the  home  and  oversea  statesmen,  thus  meeting  for  the  last  time 
in  1917. 

The  Imperial  Cabinet  is  no  mere  duplication  of  the  Imperial  Conference. 
The  two  institutions  differ  alike  in  composition  and  powers.  The  former, 
according  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons,*  is 
composed  of  "  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  such  of  his 
colleagues  as  deal  specially  with  Imperial  affairs,  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  each 
of  the  Dominions,  or  some  specially  accredited  alternate  possessed  of  equal 
authority,  and  of  a  representative  of  the  Indian  people  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Government  of  India."  The  latter,  under  the  resolution  of  1907,  is  composed 

*  May  17,  1917. 
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of  the  Prime  Minister  and  Colonial  Secretary  of  the  United  Kingdom,  being 
respectively  ex  officio  president  and  deputy  president  of  the  Conference  ;  the 
Prime  Minister  and  two  other  ministers  (in  each  case)  of  Canada,  Australia, 
and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  ;  the  Prime  Minister  and  one  other  minister 
of  New  Zealand  and  Newfoundland  ;  and,  subject  to  the  acceptance  of  Eesolu- 
tion  VII.  of  1917,  of  three  representatives  of  India.  In  respect  of  powers, 
the  Cabinet  meets  *  "  to  confer  about  foreign  policy  and  matters  connected 
therewith,  and  come  to  decisions  in  regard  to  them  which,  subject  to  the  control 
of  their  own  Parliaments,  they  (i.e.  the  "  responsible  heads  of  the  Governments 
of  the  Empire  ")  will  then  severally  execute  "  ;  while  the  Conference  is  held  f 
in  order  that  "  questions  of  common  interest  may  be  discussed  and  considered 
as  between  His  Majesty's  Government  and  his  Governments  of  the  self-govern- 
ing Dominions  beyond  the  seas."  It  should  be  noticed  also  that  the  Cabinet 
is  to  meet  annually,  or  "at  any  intermediate  time  when  matters  of  urgent 
Imperial  concern  require  to  be  settled  "  ;  the  Conference,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  to  be  held  "  every  four  years,"  with  provision  for  the  holding  of  "  Special " 
Conferences  as  and  when  required. 

To  measure  the  actual  and  potential  value  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet  as  a 
piece  of  administrative  machinery,  the  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Asquith  based 
his  rejection  of  Sir  J.  Ward's  proposals  must  be  recalled.  At  the  Conference 
of  1911  Mr.  Asquith  pointed  out  that  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  could  not 
be  responsible  both  to  the  United  Kingdom  Parliament  (and  electorate)  and 
to  a  body  representative,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  electorates  of  the  Empire. 
To  make  him  responsible  solely  to  this  latter  would  preserve  the  principle  of 
ministerial  responsibility  to  Parliament,  but  it  "  would  impair,  if  not  altogether 
destroy,  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  "  in  the  whole 
field  of  foreign  affairs.  It  was,  in  effect,  to  ask  the  United  Kingdom  to  surrender 
its  position  as  the  one  Sovereign  State  of  the  Empire,  and  this  in  1911  seemed 
an  impossible  demand. 

In  1917  the  position  was  reversed.  With  the  "  Imperial  record  "  before 
it,  the  United  Kingdom  was  ready,  indeed  anxious,  to  admit  the  Dominions 
to  a  status  equal  to  its  own  ;  but  before  effect  could  be  given  to  its  desire,  an 
obstacle  of  a  different  order  must  be  overcome.  If  the  principle  of  ministerial 
responsibility  to  Parliament — the  principle  upon  which,  in  the  words  of  the 
Durham  Report,  "  the  stability  of  Britain  since  1688  had  depended  " — was 
to  be  maintained,  there  could  be  no  common  Executive  until  a  body  repre- 
sentative of  the  electorates  of  the  Empire  had  been  constituted,  to  the  majority 
of  whose  members  this  Executive  could  be  made  responsible.  But  neither  in 
1917,  nor  so  long  as  the  War  lasted,  was  there  any  prospect  of  such  a  body 
being  brought  into  existence.  It  is  only  by  realising  this  obstacle  that  the 
special  merit  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  can  be  appreciated.  In  the  absence 
of  a  common  representative  body,  the  heads  of  the  Governments  of  the  Empire 
were  declared  to  be  severally  responsible  to  their  respective  legislatures  for 

*  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  statement. 

•f  Resolution  I.  of  1907.     The  italics  in  both  cases  are  the  writer's. 
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the  execution  of  their  collective  decisions  ;  and  thus  the  principle  of  ministerial 
responsibility  to  Parliament  was  maintained — and  maintained,  too,  in  a 
manner  directly  compatible  with  the  admission  of  the  Dominions  to  the  status 
of  nations.  In  so  far  as  the  Imperial  Cabinet  has  no  collective  responsibility, 
and  no  power  to  execute  its  decisions  in  its  collective  capacity,  it  is  not  a 
common  Executive  ;  but  being  competent  to  take  decisions,  and  to  give  effect 
to  them  by  the  concerted  action  of  the  several  participating  Governments,  it  has 
done — and  probably  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  could  do — the  work  of  a  common 
Executive  of  the  Empire.  This  rather  fine  distinction  may  be  expressed  by 
defining  the  Imperial  Cabinet  as  a  Cabinet  of  policy,  not  of  executive  action. 

The  precedent  thus  furnished  by  the  Imperial  Cabinet  is  one  which  may 
prove  serviceable  outside  the  limits  of  the  British  Empire.  The  League  of 
Nations,  like  the  Empire,  has  no  common  representative  body  to  which  the 
Council  can  be  made  collectively  responsible  ;  and  Neither  the  League  nor 
the  Empire  can  attain  organic  unity  until  a  body  of  this  kind — i.e.  a  body 
representative,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  electorates  or  peoples — has  been  con- 
stituted. The  Assembly  of  the  League,  like  the  Imperial  Conference,  is  a  body 
in  which  Governments,  not  peoples  or  electorates,  are  represented.  In  the 
League,  as  in  the  Empire,  pending  the  constitution  of  a  body  representative 
of  peoples  or  electorates,  as  against  Governments,  the  formal  recognition  of 
the  several  responsibility  of  the  members  of  the  Council  to  the  respective 
Parliaments  (and  through  them  to  the  respective  electorates)  of  the  covenanted 
nations  is  desirable.  Such  a  course  would  give  a  constitutional  validity  to 
the  executive  decisions  of  the  Council  which  they  might  not  otherwise  possess, 
and  thereby  contribute  materially  to  the  stability  of  the  League  itself. 

The  British  Constitution,  being  unwritten,  is  made  by  practice.  The 
constitutional  value  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet  was  appraised  correctly,  at  the 
outset,  in  the  Prime  Minister's  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  new  institution  (he  said)  is  extremely  elastic.  It  grew,  not  by  design,  but 
out  of  the  necessities  of  the  War.  ...  To  what  developments  [it]  may  lead  we  did 
not  attempt  to  settle.  The  whole  question  of  perfecting  the  mechanism  for  con- 
tinuous consultation  about  Imperial  and  Foreign  Affairs  between  the  autonomous 
nations  of  an  Imperial  Commonwealth  will  be  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  that 
Special  Conference  which  will  be  summoned  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  War  to 
readjust  the  constitutional  relations  of  the  Empire. 

The  Special  Conference  has  not  met,  but  it  is  understood  that  it  will  meet 
next  year.  In  the  meantime  the  constitutional  relations  of  the  United  Kingdom 
with  the  Dominions  have  been  affected  materially  by  the  practice  of  the  three 
succeeding  years.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  to  arrive  at  the  constitutional 
position  of  to-day,  we  must  review  the  practice  since  1917. 

In  1918  the  Imperial  Conference  met  again  ;  but  while  much  useful  work 
was  done  in  the  detailed  consideration  of  important  administrative  proposals, 
no  further  discussion  of  Inter-Imperial  relations  took  place.  Nor  did  the  Im- 
perial Cabinet,  which  was  closely  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  the  War,  approach 
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this  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  the  efficiency  of  the  Cabinet  was  advanced, 
and  its  constitutional  position  developed,  by  two  administrative  decisions. 
Continuity  of  deliberation  and  communication  was  promoted  by  the  decision 
"  that  the  Dominions  shall  be  represented,  each  by  a  Minister  permanently 
Stationed  in  London,  and  that  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  shall  meet  from  time 
to  time,  with  these  Ministers  as  members  of  it,"  and  by  the  right  accorded  to 
each  of  the  Dominions  to  nominate  a  visiting  or  a  resident  Minister  in  London 
to  attend  the  meetings  thus  held  in  the  intervals  between  the  plenary  sessions 
at  which  the  Prime  Ministers  are  present.*  In  addition  to  this  acceptance  of 
the  Imperial  Cabinet  as  a  continuous  institution,  a  second  decision  was  taken 
by  which  equality  of  status,  as  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions, 
was  recognised.  "  To  make  consultation  ...  as  continuous  and  intimate 
as  possible  ...  for  the  future,  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Dominions,  as 
members  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  shall  have  the  right  to  communicate 
on  matters  of  Cabinet  importance  direct  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United 
Kingdom  whenever  they  see  fit  to  do  so." 

In  1919  there  was  no  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  but  the  Imperial 
Cabinet,  in  the  form  of  the  British  Empire  Delegation,  was  in  continuous  session 
at  Paris  until  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  Conference  allowed  its  members  to 
disperse.  In  that  year  the  claims  of  the  Dominions  and  India,  as  formulated 
in  the  Constitution  Resolution  of  the  Conference  of  1917,  were  established  in 
practice.  The  adhesion  of  the  British  Empire  to  the  Peace  of  Versailles  was 
witnessed  by  the  signatures  of  statesmen  authorised  to  bind  the  Dominions 
and  India,  as  distinct  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Seats  were  assigned  to  the 
Dominions  and  India  in  the  Assembly  of  the  League  on  the  footing  of 
"  autonomous  nations."  A  British  Treaty  of  Peace  was  ratified  for  the  first 
time  by  Parliaments  sitting  at  Ottawa,  Melbourne,  Cape  Town,  and  Wellington, 
as  well  as  at  Westminster. 

In  the  present  year  the  Imperial  Conference  has  not  met,  but  it  is  under- 
stood (a&  noticed  above)  that  the  Special  Conference  on  Inter-Imperial  relations 
will  be  held  in  1921.  Nor  has  there  been  any  plenary  meeting  of  the  Imperial 
Cabinet.  In  each  case  the  same  circumstances  have  prevented  the  assembling 
of  oversea  statesmen.  When  the  British  Empire  Delegation  dispersed  last 
year,  a  general  election  had  just  taken  place  in  Canada,  and  general  elections 
were  about  to  be  held  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa.  In  all 
four  Dominions  these  cardinal  political  events,  and  the  immediate  claims  of 
urgent  post-war  questions,  have  required  the  presence  of  the  heads  of  the  several 
Governments  in  their  respective  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  thanks  to  the 
provision  made  in  1918  for  the  holding  of  non-plenary  meetings,  the  Imperial 
Cabinet  has  maintained  its  continuity.  The  presence  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Watt, 
the  Commonwealth  Treasurer,  in  conjunction  with  other  delegate  members 
from  the  Dominions  has  enabled  those  preliminary  discussions  to  take  place, 

*;  Provision  was  to  be  made  also  for  the  representation  of  India  at  these  non-plenary  meetings. 
It  should  be  added  that  the  Imperial  Cabinet  had  at  its  disposal  a  permanent  secretariat  in  the 
expert  secretarial  staff  of  the  United  Kingdom  War  Cabinet — a  staff  largely  taken  over  from  the 
Imperial  Defence  Committee. 
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without  which  (in  Mr.  Watt's  phrase)  "  the  Empire's  voice  could  not  come  from 
one  set  of  lips  "  at  Spa,  or  anywhere  else. 

Whether  the  institution  which  permits  of  these  meetings  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  oversea  Ministers  of  the  King  is  called  a  plenary  or  non- 
plenary  Imperial  Cabinet,  a  British  Empire  Delegation,  or,  to  recall  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  eighteenth  century,  an  "  inner  committee  "  of  the  Imperial 
Conference,  is  relatively  immaterial.  What  is  essential  is  the  fact  that  by  these 
practices  the  British  Constitution  is  being  moulded  into  a  form  applicable 
not  to  a  single  Sovereign  State  with  a  dependent  Empire,  but  to  a  union  of  States, 
each  equal  under  the  British  Crown. 

This,  then,  is  the  practice  since  1917.  Unless  this  practice  be  abandoned, 
and  the  claims  formulated  in  the  Constitution  Eesolution  be  withdrawn,  a 
common  executive  authority  is  an  administrative  necessity  for  the  Empire. 
Will  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  with  its  divided  responsibility,  and  its  executive 
powers  limited  to  concerted  action,  suffice  for  the  purpose,  or  must  there  be 
an  executive  true  to  type,  with  collective  responsibility  to  a  common  repre- 
sentative body  ?  For  the  answers  to  these  questions  we  must  look  forward 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Special  Conference,  whose  business  it  will  be  "  to  readjust 
the  constitutional  relations  of  the  component  parts  of  the  Empire." 

W.  BASIL  WOKSFOLD. 


SOUTH   AFRICA  IN   1802-4:   A   FORGOTTEN  DIARY: 

MORE  than  a  century  ago  a  young  Dutch  lady,  Juffrouw  Augusta  de  Mist, 
visited  South  Africa  and  kept  a  diary  of  a  journey  she  took  into  the  interior, 
in  which  she  has  left  an  interesting  account  of  life  in  what  were  then  the  out- 
posts of  the  Cape  Colony. 

She  came  in  company  with  her  father,  Commissioner  de  Mist,  who  !had 
been  appointed  to  make  a  survey  of  the  Cape  Colony,  which  had  been  ceded  by 
England  to  the  Netherlands  by  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  and  which  for  the  period 
of  two  years  remained  under  the  sway  of  that  country  with  Governor  Janssens 
in  office.  The  Commissioner's  papers  are  among  the  most  important  records 
of  South  African  history,  and  they  are  agreeably  supplemented  by  the  diary  of 
this  young  girl,  who,  while  carefully  avoiding  remarks  on  politics  or  reference 
to  those  in  authority,  nevertheless  gives  many  interesting  details  of  Colonial 
life  which  might  easily  escape  the  eyos  of  a  masculine  observer. 

It  has  never  yet  been  translated  into  English,  and  first  saw  the  light  in 
Penelope,  a  quaint  little  magazine  for  women,  issued  in  Amsterdam,  stuffed  full 
of  the  hideous  wool-work  patterns  of  1835,  for  the  diary  was  not  published  until 
many  years  after  it  was  written.  But  few  copies  are  extant,  and  of  these 
one  may  be  seen  on  the  shelves  of  the  Library  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in 
Cape  Town. 

The  document  gives  little  clue  to  the  author's  personality,  and  all  that 
one  can  gather  is  that  she  was  a  well-bred  young  lady,  possessed  of  a  strong 
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will,  for  not  only  did  she  refuse  to  be  left  behind  in  Holland  when  her  father 
was  ordered  to  South  Africa,  but  with  the  obstinacy  of  a  loving  and  spoilt 
daughter  she  declined  to  remain  in  Cape  Town  when  he  undertook  the  journey 
into  the  interior,  a  journey  which  was  attended  by  considerable  hardship  and 
danger.  Curiously  enough,  she  arrived  at  the  Cape  almost  at  the  same  time  as 
the  witty  and  accomplished  Lady  Anne  Barnard,  whose  letters  to  Sir  Henry 
Dundas  and  to  her  sisters  have  became  a  classic  in  Colonial  literature,  left  for 
England.  The  lively,  slightly  malicious  gossip  of  Lady  Anne  and  her  [shrewd 
insight  into  affairs  are  in  marked  contrast  to  the  grave  and  somewhat  formal 
accounts  of  the  girl  of  eighteen  who  entirely  lacked  the  sparkle  of  her 
fascinating  senior. 

Passing  over  the  long,  slow  voyage  south,  one  may  open  the  diary  on  the 
morning  of  December  28,  1802,  when  the  travellers  were  summoned  on  deck 
to  see  the  first  dim  outline  of  Table  Mountain,  and  as  the  sun  climbed  higher 
to  watch  the  great  sentinel  buttress  of  the  unknown  land  flush  to  a  vivid  rose. 
The  Bay  was  filled  with  vessels,  and  to  greet  the  Governor  and  his  suite  a 
salvo  thundered  round  the  valley,  sailors  manned  the  yards,  and  flags  fluttered 
in  the  summer  gale. 

The  writer  describes  the  little  town,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Mountain,  with 
its  white,  flat-roofed  houses  and  the  gardens  and  vineyards  climbing  the  hill- 
side. But  after  this  there  is  no  entry  for  about  nine  months.  It  was  in 
October  of  1803  when  the  beautiful  Cape  spring  had  set  in  that  the  Com- 
missioner made  preparations  for  his  journey  round  the  Colony,  a  journey 
undertaken  in  order  that  the  Government  might  have  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  land  which  had  once  more  come  under  its  sway. 
The  expedition  was  to  last  for  six  months,  and  the  party  consisted  of  forty 
people,  including  a  detachment  of  dragoons,  for  there  had  been  considerable 
trouble  with  the  natives  ;  five  wagons  were  made  ready  for  transport,  and  a 
number  of  saddle-horses  were  to  be  taken.  Juffrouw  Augusta,  her  lady 
companion,  and  a  maid  were  the  only  women  of  the  company,  which  included 
also  a  distinguished  scientist,  Herr  Lichtenstein,  who  was  to  make  observations 
and  who  has  himself  left  a  journal. 

The  journey  was  slow,  for  the  Commissioner  had  to  inquire  into  grievances, 
and  one  of  the  reforms  he  instituted  was  the  granting  of  power  to  the  local 
magistrates  to  perform  baptisms  and  marriages,  for  which  it  had  formerly  been 
necessary  to  proceed  to  Cape  Town,  no  matter  how  great  the  distance. 

The  spring  rains  had  made  the  veld  green  and  fertile,  and  the  writer  of  the 
diary  remarks  upon  the  number  of  colonists  they  met  going  in  patriarchal 
fashion  with  their  wives  and  families  and  slaves  on  their  way  to  the  Cape  for 
these  domestic  ceremonies,  and  to  barter  ivory,  aloes,  and  sheep  for  linen  and 
other  household  goods. 

Throughout  their  journey  the  Commissioner  and  his  party  were  hospitably 
entertained  by  the  farmers,  and  Juffrouw  Augusta  was  charmed  by  the  music 
she  heard  in  the  wealthier  households,  where  troops  of  slaves  played  wonderfully 
sweetly,  though  with  an  art  that  was  purely  instinctive  and  based  on  no  scientific 
knowledge. 
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One  of  their  halting-places  was  the  farm  of  a  certain  Mr.  Laubscher  on  the 
Berg  Eiver,  whose  position  she  describes  as  being  almost  that  of  a  ruler  of  a 
small  state  which  he  maintained  at  his  own  cost.  Workshops  on  the  estate 
supplied  all  the  needs  of  the  little  community,  and  there  were  large  stores  of 
clothing  and  other  necessaries,  while  as  to  the  sheep  and  cattle  they  were 
counted  by  hundreds  and  thousands.  The  slaves  and  Hottentots  were,  she 
notes,  treated  with  wonderful  kindness. 

Prosperity  was  the  rule  throughout  the  South- West  district,  but  life  was 
by  no  means  always  secure,  and  one  terrible  story  is  told  of  a  young  wife  whose 
husband  and  sister-in-law  had  been  murdered  before  her  eyes  by  the  natives, 
and  whose  own  life  had  been  spared  for  the  sake  of  her  unborn  child. 

Tulbagh,  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  the  Colony,  proved  to  be  a  place 
of  kindly,  hospitable  entertainment.  The  valley  is  described  as  abounding  in 
corn,  grass,  and  fruit,  and  here  was  made  an  excellent  wine  known  as  "  Cape 
Madeira." 

"  Some  of  the  houses,"  says  the  diarist,  "inhabited  by  shop-keepers  and 
workmen  form  a  kind  of  street  leading  up  to  the  Pastorie,  which  stands  in  the 
middle  of  a  large  garden.  We  were  quartered  here,  and  I  shall  always  remember 
with  real  gratitude  the  kindness  and  thoughtfulness  of  the  good  pastor  and  his 
charming  wife  during  our  visit.  We  left  this  hospitable  roof  on  December  1.  A 
large  number  of  the  colonists  were  eager  to  form  an  escort,  and  the  noise  of  the 
salutes  fired  from  each  of  the  houses  as  we  rode  by  re-echoed  from  the  mountains." 
There  were  but  forty  families  in  the  little  settlement,  and  the  passing  of  the 
Commissioner  must  have  been  a  stirring  event  in  their  quiet  lives. 

"  The  house  at  which  we  halted,"  continues  the  diarist,  "  on  the  day  after 
our  departure  belonged  to  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  French  refugees,  who, 
after  the  ^Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  sought  a  shelter  here.  It  is  main- 
tained that  one  can  still  distinguish  them  from  the  other  colonists  of  Dutch 
origin,  not  merely  by  their  French  names,  but  by  their  greater  vivacity.  Mr. 
du  Toit,  our  host,  can  strengthen  this  claim,  for  though  he  is  more  than  seventy 
years  of  age  he  still  possesses  the  lightness  of  heart  and  gaiety  of  youth.  His 
third  wife,  a  woman  of  thirty,  was  suckling  her  child,  while  several  of  his  sons 
had  grandchildren  of  their  own.  His  descendants  numbered  eighty-four." 
Such  patriarchal  families  may  yet  be  found  in  South  Africa,  but  the  French 
type  has  almost  disappeared,  though  names  of  French  origin  are  often  found 
in  garbled  form. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in  the  diary  is  an  account  of  the 
Moravian  Mission  of  "  Genadendal  "  (Vale  of  Mercy).  The  Mission  had  had 
a  troubled  existence,  for  the  Boer  colonists  resented  the  Hottentots  being  taken 
from  their  service,  and  Lady  Anne  Barnard,  writing  four  or  five  years  before, 
tells  of  the  plots  made  by  the  farmers  to  murder  the  Brothers.  The  Govern- 
ment of  that  day  had  taken  steps  for  their  protection  and  encouragement, 
d  Commissioner  de  Mist  also  granted  them  various  privileges. 

Writing  of  the  settlement  Juffrouw  de  Mist  says  that  it  included  more  than 
one  thousand  Hottentots,  and  describes  it  thus :  "  Two  hundred  houses  of  an 
•chitecture  suited  to  the  climate,  divided  by  a  straight  street,  surround  the 
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church  which  stands  in  the  middle.  All  the  inhabitants  were  drawn  up  before 
the  church  and  farther  down  the  street  to  welcome  us,  the  men  on  the  one  side 
and  the  women  on  the  other.  Five  Moravian  Brothers  and  their  wives  were 
at  the  head.  They  received  us  with  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  and  never  did  any 
hymn  seem  to  me  so  beautiful  and  striking.  I  was  overwhelmed  with  respect 
for  these  virtuous  people,  who  by  patience  and  persistence  and  by  untiring  efforts 
had  gathered  round  them  a  number  of  idle  and  unhappy  heathen,  and  had  taught 
them  the  Christian  faith,  and  inspired  them  with  a  love  of  virtue  and  work." 

Side  by  side  with  this  one  may  quote  the  words  of  Lady  Anne  Barnard, 
who  was  as  deeply  impressed  as  the  girl  who  visited  the  Mission  a  few  years 
later,  and  who  described  it  thus:  "  I  doubt  whether  I  should  have  entered 
St.  Peter's  at  Borne,  with  the  triple  crown,  with  a  more  devout  impression 
of  the  Deity  and  His  Presence  than  I  felt  in  this  little  church  of  a  few  feet 
square,  where  the  simple  disciples  of  Christianity,  dressed  in  the  skins  of 
animals,  knew  no  purple  or  fine  linen,  no  pride  or  hypocrisy.  I  felt  as  if  I 
was  creeping  back  seventeen  hundred  years  and  heard  from  the  rude  and 
inspired  lips  of  evangelists  the  simple,  sacred  words  of  wisdom  and  purity." 
Under  the  hands  of  the  Brotherhood  the  desolate  valley  had  been  made 
fertile  ;  a  dyke  to  protect  the  settlement  from  the  winter  deluges  was  in  process 
of  construction  ;  a  mill  was  at  work,  and  excellent  cutlery  was  made  by  the 
native  pupils. 

Towards  the  end  of  December  the  travellers  had  come  as  far  east  as  the 
Knysna  forests.  The  way  was  difficult  and,  moreover,  torrential  rains  alter- 
nated with  fierce  heat.  Large  herds  of  elephants  were  to  be  seen,  and  other 
game  abounded  in  the  forest. 

The  colonists  who  had  settled  in  this  region  had  suffered  terribly  from  the 
onslaughts  of  the  Kafirs.  Everywhere  were  to  be  seen  houses  abandoned  by 
their  owners,  who  had  fled  before  their  dreaded  enemies,  and  a  mournful  silence 
hung  over  deserted  homestead  and  vineyard  and  orchard  choked  by  weed  and 
thistle. 

New  Year's  Day  1804  was  spent  in  the  forest,  and  the  day  was  ushered  in 
by  a  salvo  which  broke  the  stillness  of  the  vast  woodlands.  Passing  still  farther 
east  the  Commissioner  reached  Algoa  Bay,  on  which  stood  the  fort  that  was  the 
last  military  outpost  of  the  Colony,  and  from  that  point  onward  the  protection 
of  troops  was  necessary,  for  the  natives  had  given  much  cause  for  uneasiness, 
and  as  the  cavalcade  passed  on  its  way  it  was  joined  by  many  families  who  had 
been  driven  from  their  homes,  till,  as  Juffrouw  Augusta  remarks,  in  course  of 
time  the  party  resembled  a  wandering  village. 

The  journey  terminated  in  March  1804,  and  the  travellers  reached  Cape 
Town  to  find  that,  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe,  communication  was 
most  irregular.  They  had  to  wait  until  the  beginning  of  1805  before  they  could 
get  a  passage,  and  even  then  they  had  to  proceed  to  Holland  by  way  of  New 
York.  Of  this  second  sojourn  in  Cape  Town  Juffrouw  de  Mist  says  nothing, 
nor  do  we  at  any  time  learn  what  were  her  impressions  of  the  English  colonists. 

ETHEL  L.  MCPHERSON. 
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By  A.  0.  NEVILLE,  Chief  Protector  of  Aborigines,  Western  Australia. 

PERHAPS  no  other  corner  of  the  British  Empire  is  so  little  known,  nor  the  extent 
of  its  productiveness  and  resources  so  little  appreciated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  extreme 
North-West  portion  of  Australia.  I  desire  to  say  at  the  outset  that,  while  I 
do  not  profess  to  be  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  tropical  production,  or  even 
pastoral  pursuits,  I  can  claim  to  have  gained  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
possibilities  of  this  important  district  through  extensive  journeys  undertaken  in  the 
course  of  duty,  and  daily  dealings  in  the  affairs  of  the  country  through  Departmental 
sources. 

The  area  of  the  State  of  Western  Australia  is  975,000  square  miles,  of  which  the 
Kimberley  division  comprises  about  a  sixth,  and  the  district  is  considerably  larger 
than  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  customary  to  describe  the  whole  of  this  Northern 
area  as  the  North-West,  but  in  reality  the  Kimberley  land  division  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  North-West  division,  and  differs  considerably  from  it  in  many  respects. 
The  Kimberley  division  rightly  begins  at  a  point  just  below  Broorne  and  about  100 
miles  of  desert  basin  lies  between -the  two  divisions. 

It  is  of  the  Kimberley  division  that  I  am  speaking  to-night.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  describe  the  trip  up  the  coast,  as  that  would  take  too  long,  nor  is  there  time  to 
refer  to  the  important  pearling  industry,  as  I  wish  to  take  you  inland  and  refer  to 
the  less  widely  known  resources  of  the  country.  Most  people  who  have  visited  the 
almost  Oriental  town  of  Broome  imagine  that  they  have  seen  the  North.  But  Broome 
has  many  features  to  be  found  no  where  else  in  the  North,  and  the  coast  differs  so 
much  from  the  interior  that  the  capabilities  of  the  district  cannot  be  judged  by  a 
mere  visit  to  the  ports. 

You  may  get  an  idea  of  the  distance  of  this  province  from  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, when  I  tell  you  that  the  town  of  Broome  is  some  1,4.00  miles  from  Perth,  while 
Derby  is  about  220  miles  north  of  Broome,  and  Wyndham  2,177  miles  from  the 
capital.  You  may  very  readily  compare  a  journey  by  sea  to  Wyndham  with  a 
journey  from  London  to  Naples  in  point  of  distance  and  time  occupied,  and  thus 
appreciate  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  State  Government  in  administering 
this  region. 

Kimberley  has  at  present  only  three  ports,  viz.  Broome,  Derby,  and  Wyndham. 
Other  outlets  will  have  to  be  found  if  the  interior  is  to  be  opened  up,  a  matter  which, 
I  believe,  is  at  present  occupying  the  attention  of  the  Government.  Navigation 
is  rendered  difficult  owing  to  the  high  tides,  the  difference  between  low-  and  high- 
water  mark  being  approximately  30  feet  at  Broome,  46  at  Derby,  and  48  at  Wyndham. 
This  entails  vexatious  shipping  delays  and  a  great  expenditure  upon  wharves  and 
jetties. 

*  Paper  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  at  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  on 
Tuesday,  March  9,  1920,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.O.,  in  the  Chair.  The  address  was 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 
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TROPICAL  AGRICULTURE  AND  CLIMATE. 

It  has,  I  think,  been  proved  that  tropical  fruits  and  plants  of  many  kinds  can 
be  grown  in  Kimberley — a  fact  which  has  been  demonstrated  to  some  extent  by  the 
few  experiments  already  carried  on  under  difficult  and  unsuitable  conditions.  The 
State  itself  at  present  imports  over  a  million  pounds  worth  of  such  products  annually, 
yet  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  available  to  grow  all  these  things, 
and  thus  open  up  a  large  export  trade,  so  assisting  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
Empire,  providing  the  necessary  capital  and  labour  are  forthcoming. 

Cocoa-nuts  for  copra  or  oil,  dates,  bananas,  pineapples,  sisal  hemp,  rubber,  jute, 
uplands  rice,  cotton,  tobacco  and  other  things  could  be  grown,  while  tanning  from 
Wattle,  Mangrove  and  Ridgegum  barks  can  be  obtained. 

I  do  not  say  that  all  these  things  will  grow  in  the  interior,  but  all  round  the  coast 
there  are  suitable  lands  for  such  products,  and  even  inland  areas,  suitable  for  some  of 
these  things,  are  to  be  found  along  the  river  flats. 

In  considering  the  possibility  of  the  development  of  tropical  agriculture,  we  are 
naturally  bound  to  consider  the  climatic  conditions  under  which  these  products  will 
grow.  To  regard  the  climate  of  Kimberley  as  tropical,  as  we  would  refer  to  such 
countries  as  India,  Ceylon,  the  Malay  States,  Pacific  Islands,  etc.,  is  a  mistake,  for, 
while  I  do  not  wish  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the  heat  is  considerable,  it  is  in  no  way 
so  severe  or  so  unpleasant  as  that  experienced  in  the  countries  I  have  mentioned — 
moreover,  the  climate  of  the  interior  differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  coast.  Inland, 
owing  to  the  altitude  of  the  Tablelands  and  absence  of  humidity,  the  conditions 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  are  pleasant  and  healthful.  The  mean  temperature, 
which  at  Perth,  the  capital,  is  about  64  degrees,  is  from  13  to  20  degrees  higher  in 
Kimberley ;  but  it  is  less  by  several  degrees  in  the  central  parts  than  it  is  on  the  coast. 

The  rainfall  varies  from  20  to  35  inches  annually,  the  heaviest  falls  occurring  on 
the  coast.  During  the  wet  months  the  heavy  rainfall,  combined  with  the  high  tempera- 
ture, renders  living  conditions  somewhat  unpleasant,  but  during  about  eight  months 
of  the  year  sunny,  dry  days,  with  cool  and  even  cold  nights,  are  for  the  most  part  ex- 
perienced. -I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  inland  climate  of  Kimberley  is,  from 
a  health  point  of  view,  one  of  the  finest  climates  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 
In  all  this  great  district  there  are  only  four  medical  men,  two  of  whom  are  situated 
in  Broome,  and  I  can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that,  except  for  accidents  which 
must  necessarily  occur,  considering  the  occupation  of  the  people,  the  ordinary  ailments 
from  which  human  beings  are  wont  to  suffer  in  more  populous  centres  are  practically 
non-existent.  I  know  men  who  have  lived  in  Kimberley  for  thirty  years  and  will  not 
leave  it,  and  who  have  rarely,  if  ever,  required  the  services  of  a  medical  man ; 
while  my  Department  has  had  employees  in  its  service  for  some  ten  years  who 
have  scarcely  had  any  holidays  out  of  the  district,  working  from  sunrise  to  sunset 
year  in  and  year  out,  and  who  have  never  had  a  day's  illness.  The  few  children 
who  have  been  born  and  reared  in  the  interior  are  particularly  healthy  juvenile 
specimens,  but  it  is  as  well  that  women  and  children  who  are  required  to  live  in  these 
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regions  should  spend  a  month  or  two  away  from  the  district  every  two  years  or  so, 
if  possible. 

On  the  coast  and  in  the  low-lying  regions  along  the  rivers  a  certain  amount  of 
malarial  fever  is  to  be  found,  but  if  men  will  only  take  ordinary  precautions  and 
avoid  excessive  drinking  they  will  have  little  to  fear  in  this  regard.  Malarial  fever 
in  Kimberley  is  not  the  dreaded  disease  which  it  is  in  India,  Africa,  and  other  really 
tropical  countries,  nor  does  it  leave  similar  effects. 

WATER  CONSERVATION  AND  TRANSPORT. 

The  greatest  factors  which  militate  against  the  early  and  rapid  settlement  of 
this  region  are  its  distance  from  populous  centres,  the  difficulties  of  transport,  and 
the  absence  of  adequate  water  conservation.  Had  the  Kimberleys  been  within  easy 
distance  of  the  countries  inhabited  by  European  peoples,  and  had  the  idea  of 
emigrating  to  it  from  the  great  centres  of  population  been  surrounded  by  the  glamour 
and  attraction  of,  say,  emigration  to  America  in  days  gone  by,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
there  would  be  a  few  millions  of  people  settled  there  at  the  present  time.  After  all 
the  years  since  the  State  of  Western  Australia  was  first  granted  responsible  govern- 
ment, though  the  climate  of  the  South- West  is  well  nigh  perfect,  the  population  is 
now  only  some  330,000  people,  very  few  of  whom  have  cared  to  venture  so  far  away 
from  the  centres  of  civilisation  as  they  would  have  had  to  do  had  they  settled 
anywhere  but  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State. 

Transport  difficulties  present  an  almost  insuperable  obstacle  to  settlement,  and 
you  will  scarcely  believe  that  it  takes  me  as  long  to  reach  the  out-stations  of  the 
Department  in  Kimberley  from  Perth  as  it  does  for  me  to  journey  from  London 
to  Western  Australia.  In  all  this  great  tract  there  are  no  railways,  and  until  the  iron 
horse  has  opened  up  the  way  no  great  advance  can  be  made  in  the  direction  of  closer 
settlement. 

At  present  transport  is  undertaken  by  various  methods,  in  which  only  lately 
the  motor-car  has  begun  to  play  its  part ;  the  donkey,  the  mule,  the  horse,  the  bullock, 
and  the  camel  are  all  used  for  transport  purposes  under  varying  methods,  but  the 
most  useful  animal  for  the  purpose  is  the  mule.  I  will  just  give  you  one  instance 
to  show  why  better  transport  facilities  are  so  urgently  necessary.  A  ton  of  flour 
costs,  for  instance,  in  Perth  £11,  and  you  wish  to  convey  it  to  Halls  Creek,  a  hamlet 
in  the  centre  of  Kimberley.  Sea-freight  will  probably  cost  you  30s.,  transport  from 
the  coast  to  Halls  Creek  anything  from  £25  to  £30,  added  to  which  must  be  the  usual 
handling  charges.  You  will  therefore  find  that  your  ton  of  flour,  which  cost  you 
£11  to  buy,  will  cost  you  something  like  £45  before  it  is  put  into  use.  The  same 
reckoning  can  be  applied  to  all  other  commodities  required  from  outside. 

The  necessity  for  railway  communication  may  be  further  demonstrated  if  I  tell 
you  that  cattle  destined  for  the  meat  works  and  southern  markets  have  to  travel 
on  foot  anything  up  to  300  miles,  resulting  in  their  deterioration  to  the  extent  of 
approximately  100  Ibs.  in  weight  per  beast. 
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In  a  country  with  so  plentiful  a  rainfall  it  may  seem  strange  that  the  provision 
of  adequate  water  supplies  is  an  important  factor  in  its  settlement,  but  this  is  easily 
understood  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  stock  will  only  travel  at  the  outside  three 
or  four  miles  to  water ;  consequently,  while  you  may  have  great  rivers  and  ample 
supplies  of  water  on  your  property,  you  are  obliged  to  provide  wells,  windmills,  and 
tanks  on  those  portions  of  your  run  which  are  situated  only  a  moderate  distance 
from  your  permanent  water.  Fortunately,  throughout  Kimberley  water  can  be 
found  at  a  moderate  depth,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  only  necessary  to  sink  a  few  feet 
to  find  it.  The  rivers  of  the  country,  which  run  for  the  most  part  throughout  the 
year,  are  in  their  permanent  pools  great  enough  to  float  a  fleet  of  ships,  and  it  only 
requires  the  ingenuity  of  man  and  the  expenditure  of  a  moderate  outlay  to  render 
this  district  one  of  the  finest  watered  regions  in  the  world.  There  are  enormous 
storage  supplies ;  it  only  remains  to  conserve  and  distribute  them. 

THE  PASTORAL  INDUSTRY. 

The  area  of  Kimberley  is  92,000,000  acres,  of  which  about  33,000,000  acres  are 
already  taken  up.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  whole  of  this  country  is  suitable 
for  cultivable  or  pastoral  purposes,  because  a  great  deal  of  it  is  rocky,  and  consequently 
unsuitable  for  running  stock  ;  but  a  Commission,  which  has  just  reported,  has  decided 
that  there  are  quite  17,000,000  acres  of  suitable  pastoral  land  still  available. 

In  all  this  great  country  there  are,  or  rather  were  when  I  left  the  State,  only  107 
holdings  and  only  35  resident  holders.  You  will  see  at  once  that  the  present  owners 
of  the  alienated  country  hold  more  land  than  they  are  properly  able  to  use,  and 
the  cutting  up  of  the  country  into  smaller  holdings  is  an  absolute  necessity  if  extensive 
settlement  is  to  take  place. 

There  are  in  the  State  of  Western  Australia  approximately  a  million  head  of  cattle, 
two-thirds  of  which  are  in  Kimberley,  and  although  it  is  a  cattle  country  at  present, 
yet  there  are  in  West  Kimberley  about  100,000  sheep.  It  is  said  by  some  authorities 
that  it  is  essentially  a  sheep  country,  and  no  doubt  it  would  be  eventually  much  more 
prosperous  if  thus  stocked ;  but  sheep-raising  costs  more  than  cattle-raising,  therefore 
it  may  be  many  years  before  this  desirable  state  of  affairs  can  come  about.  There 
are  certainly  immense  tracts  of  country  admirably  suited  for  sheep-raising  which  will 
be  put  to  such  use  when  the  necessary  capital  and  population  are  forthcoming.  While, 
as  I  say,  some  of  the  country  is  rough,  the  major  part  consists  of  rich,  red-brown, 
deep,  alluvial  soil,  covered  with  Mitchell  and  Flinders  grass  where  there  are  no  poison 
plants,  and  almost  all  the  herbage  is  edible.  Here  and  there  are  great  rugged  granite 
and  basaltic  ranges  surrounding  elevated  plateaux  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  above 
sea-level.  Springs  abound  and  permanent  water  lies  throughout  the  year  in  deep 
rocky  pools  and  in  the  huge  river-beds. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  native  game  but  no  dangerous  wild  animals,  a  few 
crocodiles  and  not  many  poisonous  snakes.  The  trees  are  small  and  stunted  but, 
nevertheless,  provide  useful  ant-resisting  material  for  stockyards  and  fences.  This 
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is  practically  the  only  part  of  Western  Australia  in  which  grass-hay  can  be  satisfactorily 
made  as  in  England,  the  plains  at  the  end  of  the  wet  season  resembling  giant  fields 
of  green-rolling  wheat.  At  the  risk  of  being  considered  too  optimistic,  I  venture  to 
say  that  no  part  of  the  Empire  offers  a  greater  opportunity  for  the  production  of  butter, 
bacon,  and  cheese  than  this  fertile  region,  and  were  the  necessary  butter  factories  and 
cold-storage  facilities  to  be  provided  I  have  no  doubt,  given  smaller  areas  and  a  denser 
population,  all  the  butter  required  in  Great  Britain  could  be  produced  here. 

The  explanation  is  a  very  simple  one:  while  in  the  southern  part  of  Western 
Australia  most  of  the  rain  falls  in  the  winter  or  non-growing  months,  on  the  contrary 
in  Kimberley  the  rain  falls  during  the  hot  or  growing  months,  resulting  in  the  provision 
of  natural  pastures  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and  a  prolific  growth  of  plant  life  of  all  kinds. 

Western  Australia  is  particularly  free  from  pests  which  retard  the  growth  of  vege- 
tation and  affect  the  live  stock,  but  even  in  Kimberley  we  cannot  altogether  escape, 
and  a  species  of  insect,  known  as  the  cattle  tick,  causes  considerable  depredations 
annually  amongst  the  herds.  It  would  take  too  long,  however,to  enter  into  a  discussion 
upon  this  at  present,  and  it  seems  almost  paradoxical  to  say  that  the  best  counter- 
acting agent  is  the  tick  itself,  because,  once  your  cattle  are  thoroughly  well  inoculated 
through  the  bites  of  the  insects  and  the  introduction  of  the  virus  into  the  blood, 
immunity  practically  follows.  While,  however,  losses  are  serious  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  ticks,  the  difficulty  is  one  which  can  and  will  be  overcome  by  dipping  and 
other  means,  and  its  eradication  is  a  matter  which  is  being  taken  up  by  the 
principal  scientific  men  of  the  Commonwealth. 


THE  ABORIGINALS. 

No  description  of  the  Kimberleys  would  be  complete  without  some  reference  to 
the  aborigines,  of  whom  there  are  estimated  to  be  10,000  in  the  district.  The  West 
Australian  natives  have  always  been  represented  as  a  very  inferior  race,  and  I  am 
afraid  nothing  will  ever  convince  people  to  the  contrary.  Sir  George  Grey  did  not 
hold  that  view ;  neither  did  that  great  explorer  Eyre,  who  relied  upon  a  policy  of  con- 
ciliation and  kindness.  It  is  said  that  all  theories  discrediting  the  elevation  of  the 
aboriginals  are  incorrect,  and  that  such  elevation  is  possible  where  the  necessary 
conditions  to  foster  it  are  provided.  In  that  contention  I  am  bound  to  concur  as  the 
result  of  my  experiments  and  observations  on  the  manner  in  which  these  people  live 
and  work.  The  old  methods  of  pauperising  the  natives  and  maintaining  them  in 
idleness  "have  given  way  to  a  policy  which  has  for  its  object  the  means  of  making  these 
people  a  self-supporting,  law-abiding,  useful  people.  To  do  this  takes  time  and 
patience,  and  they  must  first  of  all  be  weaned  from  the  practice  of  their  degrading 
rites  and  ceremonies.  We  cannot  hope  to  do  much  with  the  older  people,  but  in  this 
region,  especially  where  the  number  of  children  is  increasing,  there  is  no  reason  why, 
at  all  events,  these  humanising  efforts  should  not  be  tried. 

If  closer  settlement  is  undertaken,  especially  on  a  community  basis,  and  the 
Government  does  its  part  in  their  care,  fear  of  the  natives  as  a  hostile  race  need  not 
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be  seriously  considered  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  will  be  found  indispensable,  but  I  am 
afraid  that  it  will  take  some  time  to  overcome  their  natural  antagonism,  which,  after 
all,  is  only  the  attitude  of  a  warlike  people  who  are  being  slowly  but  surely  dis- 
possessed of  their  country  by  a  stronger  race.  Hand  in  hand  with  the  settlement 
of  the  new  territory  must  go  the  fair  and  generous  treatment  of  the  original  people 
of  the  country,  and  the  policy  now  being  adopted  and  carried  out  by  the  Aborigines 
Department  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  reasonable  method  of  dealing  with  the 
question. 

There  is  not  time,  however,  to  discuss  the  native  question  at  length,  and  it  would, 
moreover,  be  unseemly  for  me,  a  public  servant,  to  venture  any  opinion  upon  the  White 
Australia  policy,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  has  not  yet  been  proved  that  the  white 
man  cannot  perform  all  manner  of  outdoor  labour  in  Kimberley — indeed,  all  the 
evidence  that  I  have  collected  is  to  the  contrary.  As  I  have  said,  the  country  has 
an  infinitely  better  climate  than  many  other  tropical  parts  of  the  Empire.  What  of 
the  men  who  build  the  houses,  public  and  other  buildings,  the  fencers,  well-sinkers, 
mechanics  who  put  up  the  windmills,  tanks,  and  other  machinery,  blacksmiths, 
wheelwrights,  and  stockmen,  not  to  mention  the  miners,  some  of  whom  have  worked 
there  for  thirty  years,  who  labour  from  dawn  to  dark  year  in  and  year  out  ?  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  a  question  of  economics  rather  than  colour,  and,  moreover,  if  proper 
methods  are  adopted  in  their  employment,  we  already  have  quite  a  large  supply  of 
aboriginal  native  labour  whose  usefulness  has  already  been  proved  in  numberless 
different  directions. 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty  rather  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  smaller  areas  worked  by 
the  owners  themselves,  and  tropical  agriculture  undertaken  upon  the  community 
system,  with  the  assistance  of  the  natives — a  system  which  I  have  already  advocated, 
and  to  some  extent  put  into  force,  so  far  as  pastoral  pursuits  are  concerned,  for  young 
healthy  ex-Service  men.  It  is  but  a  truism  to  say  that  small  owners  are  more 
productive,  because  they  are  paid  by  results  and  not  by  wages. 

I  cannot  leave  my  subject  without  referring  to  some  of  the  methods  employed  in 
the  care  and  welfare  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Kimberleys.  In  the  early 
days  of  settlement,  when  there  were  but  few  cattle  owners,  considerable  depredations 
were  caused  amongst  the  herds  by  natives  indulging  in  the  practice  of  wanton  cattle- 
killing.  Trial,  conviction,  and  imprisonment  was  found  to  be  no  deterrent  as  well  as 
a  most  costly  proceeding.  The  Government  of  the  day,  therefore,  some  ten  years 
ago,  hit  upon  a  plan  of  establishing  an  aboriginal  cattle  station  where  cattle  might 
be  reared  for  the  sole  purpose  of  supplying  the  natives  with  meat.  So  successful  has 
this  experiment  proved  that  the  establishment  of  the  Moolla  Bulla  native  cattle  station 
in  1910  has  completely  stopped  the  practice  of  cattle  killing  by  the  natives  in  the  whole 
of  the  Eastern  half  of  the  Kimberleys.  Instead  of  thousands  of  pounds  being  spent 
annually  in  the  useless  imprisonment  of  the  people,  the  station  has,  in  addition  to 
supplying  food,  protection,  and  sanctuary,  become  a  revenue  producing  concern  of 
no  small  importance.  I  have  consistently  advocated  the  extension  of  this  system, 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  the  country  is  to  be  adequately  settled, 
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the  provision  of  more  of  these  cattle  stations,  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives,  is 
an  absolute  necessity. 

Just  in  order  that  you  may  judge  of  the  productivity  of  the  country,  let  me  say 
that  when  this  cattle  station  was  purchased  in  1910  there  were  11,000  head  of  cattle 
on  the  run.  Since  then,  not  counting  losses  from  tick  and  other  causes,  we  have  sold 
and  killed  for  the  natives  10,000  head,  and  yet  there  are  at  the  present  moment  on 
the  run  approximately  16,000  head  of  cattle. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  other  industries,  such  as  horse-  and  mule-breeding,  tanning, 
as  well  as  freezing  works  and  marketing,  had  there  been  time,  but  cannot  conclude 
my  address  without  some  reference  to  gold  mining.  In  the  early  'eighties  payable 
gold  was  first  discovered  at  Halls  Creek  in  the  centre  of  Kimberley.  This  little  town, 
which  now  has  a  population  of  only  about  a  dozen  souls,  rapidly  became  a  hive  of 
industry,  having  a  population  of  between  2,000  to  3,000  people.  Now  there  are 
barely  3,000  people  in  the  whole  of  Kimberley,  of  which  four-fifths  are  in  Broome, 
and  there  are  2,500  Asiatics  in  addition. 

Although  only  some  £100,000  worth  of  gold  was  obtained,  this  served  to  turn  the  eyes 
of  the  world  to  the  fact  that  there  was  gold  in  Western  Australia,  resulting  in  many 
other  endeavours  being  made  further  south,  which  eventually  led  to  the  wonderful 
discoveries  at  Coolgardie  and  Kalgoorlie.  The  results  at  Halls  Creek  were  unfor- 
tunately not  commensurate  with  the  cost,  and,  although  the  gold  was  known  to  be 
there,  it  was. not  worth  the  prospectors' while  to  go  out  and  look  for  it.  There  are 
evidences  of  auriferous  country,  not  only  at  Halls  Creek  but  in  other  parts  of  Kimberley, 
besides  immense  deposits  of  iron  and  copper  ore,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that,  when 
railway  communication  opens  up  the  country  and  reduces  the  cost  of  living,  gold  will  be 
found  in  payable  proportions,  and  the  old  town  of  Halls  Creek  once  again  come  into 
its  own. 

In  conclusion,  Sir,  let  me  remind  you  that  many  thinkers  and  writers,  politicians 
and  others,  have  emphatically  pointed  out  what  a  great  danger  these  vast  empty 
spaces  are  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole;  and  I  would  earnestly  suggest  that  the  peopling 
of  them  with  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  not  only  for  productive  purposes,  but  for  the 
unity  and  protection  of  the  Empire,  is  a  task  which  is  almost  too  colossal  for  any 
individual  State  Government  to  tackle  single-handed ;  it  deserves  the  earnest  con- 
sideration of  the  Imperial  authorities,  in  conjunction  with  the  Colonial  Governments, 
with  a  view  to  effective  and  early  action  being  taken. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Sir  Charles  Lucas),  in  introducing  Mr.  Neville,  said  the  lecturer 
was  going  to  speak  about  a  land  of  which  in  England  we  knew  very  little — North  - 
West  Australia.  In  the  course  of  his  address  he  would  refer  to  the  Aborigines  of  that 
territory.  Representatives  of  most  of  the  native  races  of  the  Empire  had  at  one 
time  or  another  been  seen  in  England,  but  he  could  not  remember  having  seen  over 
here  any  representative  of  these  Australian  Aborigines.  The  title  of  Chief  Protector 
of  Aborigines  held  by  Mr.  Neville  was  one  that  occurred  in  a  great  many  parts  of 
the  Empire,  and  suggested  that  the  Aborigines  had  need  of  protection  and  were  pro- 
tected. It  was  indeed  one  of  the  happier  features  of  our  age  that  we  were  doing  all 
we  could  to  keep  alive  and  to  extend,  not  to  root  out,  either  the  lower  races  or 
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animal  or  vegetable  life  in  any  form.  In  this  connection  he  noticed  the  beginning 
of  a  campaign  against  the  killing  of  birds  for  their  plumage.  He  thought  that  in 
these  matters  we  were  at  any  rate  better  than  our  fathers ;  and  he  saw  the  promise, 
not  only  of  keeping  alive,  but  of  strengthening  all  the  various  forms  of  -life  Nature 
has  given  to  this  world.  He  would  like  to  testify  to  the  admirable  work  done  by 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Western  Australia,  headed  by  his  friend  Mr.  Gibb  Maitland. 
One's  admiration  and  thanks  went  out  to  men  like  Mr.  Neville  who  were  holding  up 
the  good  British  name  and  carrying  on  good  British  work  in  far-off  parts  of  the 
world. 

Questions  having  been  invited,  Mr.  Neville  said,  in  reply,  that  the  Aborigines  in 
the  Kimberley  district  are  increasing  in  number,  though  not  at  a  rapid  rate.  Asked  whether 
there  were  distinct  tribes  amongst  the  Aborigines  as  amongst  those  of  North  America, 
Mr.  Neville  said  there  were  tribal  districts  and  inter-tribal  districts.  The  natives 
were  practically  all  the  same  right  throughout  the  States,  although  there  was  a 
mixture  of  Malay  life  in  the  Northern  District.  Certain  tribes  might  not  intermarry 
with  others. 

"  Were  they  originally  cannibals  ? "  he  was  asked.  "  I  am  afraid  they  were, "  he 
replied. 

Asked  about  prospects  in  this  territory,  Mr.  Neville  said  that  he  was  the  owner 
of  a  cattle  station  in  Kimberley,  and  paid  £9  a  week  for  drivers,  £4  a  week  for  a 
cook,  £4  10s.  a  week  for  a  head  stockman,  and  £3  10s.  for  storekeeper,  in  all  cases 
in  addition  to  the  food.  There  was  any  amount  of  work  in  Kimberley  for  the  right 
sort  of  man.  He  could  walk  in  there  and  get  £4  a  week.  If  he  was  not  the  right 
man  the  Lord  help  him.  In  order  to  settle  in  Kimberley  he  must  have  a  fair  amount 
of  capital.  You  might  take  as  much  as  a  million  acres  at  the  rate  of  10s.  a  thousand 
acres.  He  did  not  advise  that.  It  was  virgin  land.  There  were  certain  conditions 
as  regards  stocking  once  land  had  been  obtained. 

SEB  EVBRAKD  IM  THTJRN,  K.C.M.G.,  said  he  had  been  very  much  interested  in  the 
paper.  It  was  a  big  subject,  and  naturally  Mr.  Neville  had  been  able  to  refer  only 
casually  to  a  variety  of  points.  For  himself,  what  touched  him  most  nearly  was  what 
Mr.  Neville  had  been  able  to  tell  of  the  administrative  relations  of  the  white  popula- 
tion to  the  natives.  Only  within  a  week  or  so  he  was  listening  to  a  paper  in  London 
relating  to  the  dealings  of  the  Australian  Government  with  the  natives  of  Papua. 
The  lecturer,  who  was  an  Australian  civil  servant,  was  all  for  going  among  the  natives, 
treating  them  sympathetically,  and  getting  them  round  by  sympathy  to  European 
ways. 

An  English  Professor  of  Anthropology,  one  of  our  very  best  men  in  that  way, 
was  rather  opposed  to  the  view  of  the  Lecturer,  and  wanted  to  shut  up  large  areas 
of  Papua,  not  touched  by  white  men,  and  leave  them  entirely  to  the  natives.  That, 
of  course,  was  impossible  in  any  country  to  which  Europeans  went,  for  whether  as 
Governments  or  whether  as  prospectors  there  was  no  discovered  part  of  the  world 
to  which  white  men  would  not  go  and  eventually  take  over.  Naturally  the  natives 
did  not  like  that,  and  naturally,  also,  the  settlement  of  white  men  produced  dis- 
turbances, not  only  between  the  white  men  and  natives,  but  among  the  natives 
themselves.  Though  the  Cambridge  Professor  had  something  to  say  for  himself,  his 
idea  was  obviously  impossible.  The  next  best  thing,  therefore,  was  to  find  out  how 
best  to  treat  the  natives.  He  had  never  himself  been  to  North -West  Australia, 
though  he  had  been  in  Western  Australia ;  but  four  or  five  years  ago  he  happened 
to  be  in  a  town  in  South  Australia,  and,  visiting  one  of  the  Government  stations, 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  how  the  Australian  Government  dealt  with  the  natives. 
As  a  man  who  had  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  in  dealing  with  natives  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  he  could  say  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Australian  Government 
was  on  the  right  side.  He  should  like  very  much  to  hear  Mr.  Neville  more  intimately 
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on  the  subject  of  these  native  stations,  and  hoped  that  on  a  future  occasion  they 
would  have  his  experience  about  the  effect  of  this  system  of  dealing  with  the  natives. 
He  repeated  that  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  judge  it  was  a  right  system.  He  proposed 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Neville  for  his  address. 

DR.  WATSON  GRICE,  who  seconded  the  motion,  wished  to  emphasise  particularly 
the  visual  instruction  side  of  the  lecture.  In  his  opinion  this  feature  had  a  tre- 
mendous future  for  imperial  purposes.  He  was  afraid,  speaking  generally,  that  English 
film  makers  had  not  quite  grasped  the  possibilities  of  visual  instruction.  There  was, 
in  fact,  a  tremendous  future  in  cinema  development  in  this  direction. 

SIR  HARRY  WILSON  (Secretary),  supporting  the  motion,  remarked  that  the  use  of 
the  name  Kimberley,  which  so  often  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  address,  carried 
his  mind  back  to  the  familiar  town  of  that  name  in  South  Africa,  and  he  might  say 
that  the  scenery  of  the  Australian  district,  as  depicted  on  the  screen,  was  extra- 
ordinarily like  that  of  the  high  veldt,  especially  on  the  way  to  Buluwayo.  With 
regard  to  the  pictures  of  native  drawings,  he  thought  one  need  not  go  very  far  to 
find  some  parallel  to  them,  for  he  could  take  Mr.  Neville  to  certain  Bond  Street 
Galleries  where  he  would  see  futurist  and  cubist  drawings  that  greatly  resembled  those 
they  had  seen  on  the  screen. 

In  reply  MR.  NEVILLE  said  he  was  an  Englishman  and  loved  his  country ;  never- 
theless, having  resided  in  Australia  a  great  number  of  years,  he  was  only  too  glad 
to  talk  about  the  country  of  his  adoption.  It  was  indeed  a  wonderful  country.  With 
regard  to  the  soft  impeachment  that  he  was  acting  somewhat  as  an  advertisement 
agent,  he  did,  curiously  enough,  hold  the  position  of  secretary  for  emigration  of  Western 
Australia.  It  could  not  be  expected,  therefore,  that  he  should  lose  any  opportunity 
of  speaking  a  good  word  about  the  country,  although  such  a  thing  did  not  enter 
his  mind  when  he  prepared  his  address. 
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THE  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  was  held  at  the  Connaught 
Rooms  on  Friday,  June  11.  SIR  GODFREY  LAGDEN,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  presided. 
ADMIRAL  OF  THE  FLEET,  VISCOUNT  JELLICOE,  was  the  guest  of  the  evening,  and  some 
three  hundred  and  fifty  members  and  their  friends  were  present. 

The  toast  of  "  His  Majesty  the  King  "  was  proposed  by  the  Chairman  and  duly 
honoured.  The  National  Anthem  was  sung  by  Miss  Stella  Murray  (New  Zealand). 

The  CHAIRMAN  proposed  "  H.M.  the  Queen,  H.M.  Queen  Alexandra,  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family."  He  said  :  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  and  Queen  Alexandra  have  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  now  on  a  great  Empire 
Tour,  winning  golden  opinions  and  the  affections  of  the  people  of  the  Dominions.  He 
is  proving  bis  ability  and  gaining  a  wonderful  experience  as  his  father  did  before  him. 
H.R.H.  has  promised  to  be  our  guest  at  a  special  banquet  in  October  on  his  return 
from  Australia,  and  prior  to  his  departure  for  India.  Our  President,  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  presided  at  the  banquet  last  year  and  regrets  deeply  he  is  unable  to  be 
present  on  this  occasion,  and  we  equally  regret  the  reasons  which  prevent  his  being 
present.  We  had  much  hoped  that  the  two  young  Princes  would  have  been  here 
this  evening,  but  they  are  prevented  by  other  public  duties,  to  which  they  devote 
themselves  in  the  admirable  way  so  characteristic  of  our  Royal  Family. 
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The  Secretary,  SIR  HARRY  WILSON,  read  the  following  message  from  the  President, 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught : — 

"  DEAR  SIR  HARRY  WILSON, 

"  I  am  desired  by  the  Duke  of  Connaught  to  say  how  sorry  he  is  that  he  is  unable 
to  be  present  at  the  dinner  to-night,  and  had  he  not  been  in  snch  deep  mourning, 
he  would  have  made  a  point  of  attending. 

"  His  Royal  Highness  is  pleased  to  leam  that  the  Institute  has  made  a  consider- 
able advance  in  its  membership  during  the  past  year,  and  that  the  scheme  for  the 
extension  of  its  building  is  progressing  favourably. 

"  He  understands  that  the  New  Premises  and  Jubilee  Fund  is  now  approaching 
£50,000,  largely  due  to  the  generous  donation  of  Mr.  Hugh  Denison.  He  trusts  that 
this  sum  may  be  greatly  increased,  so  that  a  start  may  be  made  with  the  building 
as  soon  as  possible. 

"  The  Duke  of  Connaught  feels  sure  that  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  will  prove  an  able 
and  worthy  successor  as  Chairman  to  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  whose  tenure  of  office  has 
been  marked  by  an  expansion  of  the  activities  of  the  Institute,  and  the  creation  of 
several  flourishing  Branches  in  the  United  Kingdom.  His  Royal  Highness  would 
like  to  see  a  similar  increase  of  Branches  in  the  Overseas  Dominions,  and  he  commends 
the  Council's  proposal  for  an  amalgamation  with  other  patriotic  societies. 

"  Believe  me,  Yours  sincerely, 

"MALCOLM  MURRAY." 

The  Secretary  also  drew  attention  to  the  absence  of  any  messages  from  the 
Branches  at  Home  and  Overseas  on  this  occasion,  which  was  due  to  the  dinner 
having  been  arranged  at  somewhat  short  notice,  thus  precluding  the  possibility 
of  their  receipt  from  the  latter. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  at  the  last  moment  Mr.  Fisher,  the  High  Com- 
missioner for  Australia,  had  found  himself  unable  to  attend.  They  had  to  regret  also 
the  absence  of  Sir  George  Perley,  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada.  Their  principal 
guest  was  Viscount  Jellicoe,  and  amongst  other  distinguished  persons  present  they 
welcomed  the  Prime  Minister  of  Queensland,  the  youngest  Prime  Minister,  he  believed, 
in  the  Empire.  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Lennard,  who  were  members  of  the  Institute, 
were  present  on  that  occasion  in  the  capacity  of  guests,  because  the  Institute  wished 
to  express  appreciation  of  the  great  honour  that  had  been  conferred  on  them.  Sir 
Thomas  was,  of  course,  the  founder  of  the  branch  of  the  Institute  at  Bristol  and  in 
other  ways  a  great  benefactor. 

The  RT.  HON.  EARL  OF  SELBORNE,  E.G.,  G.C.M.G.  :  It  is  fitting  that  this  great 
Institute  should  make  as  its  principal  toast  to-night  that  of  "  Imperial  Defence," 
It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  before  the  late  war  no  attention  had  been  given  to 
that  tremendous  subject — quite  the  contrary.  To  my  personal  knowledge  the  Head- 
quarters Staff,  both  at  the  Admiralty  and  at  the  War  Office,  had  given  great  attention 
to  the  matter,  and  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  which  was  first  founded  by 
Mr.  Balfour,  when  he  was  Prime  Minister  in  1902,  had  studied  the  question  through 
many  months.  There  also  were  distinguished  missions  sent  out  to  the  Dominions, 
and  you  will  remember  that  Lord  Kitchener,  only  shortly  before  the  war,  had  returned 
from  such  an  errand.  The  matter  had  been  constantly  before  the  statesmen  of  His 
Majesty's  Ministries  in  the  different  Dominions.  It  is  also  true,  notwithstanding, 
that  the  question/had  not  arrived  at  any  final  stage,  and  that  a  solution  was  left  to 
seek  when  the  war  came  upon  us.  You  all  remember  how,  without  one  day's  hesita- 
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tion,  the  whole  Empire  accepted  as  its  own  the  call  which  had  forced  war  on  the 
United  Kingdom.  And  we  have  had  many  similar  gatherings  to  this  that  have 
expressed  in  inadequate  terms  what  we  feel  about  the  help  given  to  the  Mother 
Country  in  her  hour  of  need  by  sea  and  by  land  by  the  Governments  and  peoples 
of  the  Dominions,  by  the  Government  of  India  and  by  British  men  and  women  from 
the  remotest  corners  of  the  Empire,  and  even  from  lands  where  the  British  flag  did 
not  fly.  We  know,  in  fact,  that  Naval  and  Military  co-operation  was  improvised 
for  the  war  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and  that  the  result  was  victory.  There  are  some 
people  who  argue  from  that  fact  that  the  organisation  of  Imperial  defence  is  un- 
necessary— that  co-operation  can  always  be  improvised,  and  who  say  :  "  When  the 
issue  was  so  successful,  why  raise  this  difficult  question  in  time  of  peace  ?  "  They 
forget  that  although  under  the  good  providence  of  God  victory  did  crown  our  arms, 
we  only  escaped  defeat  by  land  by  the  narrowest  margin.  It  is  only  historical  truth 
to  say  that  the  issue  of  the  war,  the  fate  of  the  world,  hung  as  on  a  razor's  edge,  both 
at  the  end  of  1914  and  in  the  spring  of  1918.  The  real  moral  to  draw  from  the  history 
of  the  war  is  not  that  these  matters  can  be  left  alone  to  settle  themselves  when  war 
comes,  but  that  the  part  of  wisdom  for  statesmen  and  of  prudence  for  peoples  is  to 
settle  plans  for  mutual  defence,  so  far  as  they  can,  beforehand.  The  argument  is 
equally  true  whether  the  ideal  of  the  League  of  Nations  becomes  an  accomplished 
fact  or  not.  If  it  does  not,  I  do  not  think  anybody  will  dare  to  say  this  Empire  can 
afford  to  neglect  the  organisation  of  its  defence.  But  if  that  ideal  does  become  an 
accomplished  fact,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  ideal  can  only  be  maintained  if  it  has 
behind  it  a  British  Empire  determined  to  make  it  good  and  organise  for  the  purpose. 
Of  course,  difficult  political  questions  are  involved.  We  all  understand  that  this 
matter  can  only  be  settled  consistently  with  the  great  political  principle  which  is 
the  foundation  stone  of  our  Imperial  system,  and  that  is  that  each  Dominion  of  the 
United  Empire  must  settle  its  internal  affairs  for  itself.  It  is  for  the  Parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Parliaments  of  the  Dominions  on  the 
other,  to  settle  each  within  their  spheres  what  they  can  afford  in  the  way  of  expenditure 
for  Naval  and  Military  purposes,  and  what  form  and  size  their  Naval  and  Military 
armaments  can  take.  But  once  that  is  agreed  there  still  remains  this  question  to 
be  solved — How  can  each  part  of  the  Empire  co-ordinate  its  strength  with  other  parts 
and  make  it  one  fighting  whole  ?  That  is  a  problem  which  still  calls  for  solution. 
It  can  be  solved  while  leaving  to  each  part  of  the  Empire  absolute  independence  of 
judgment  as  to  when  its  power  shall  be  used,  if  used  at  all.  It  is  not,  of  course,  for 
the  United  Kingdom  to  be  at  war  and  for  any  other  part  of  the  Empire  to  be  at  peace. 
If  that  were  once  admitted  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Empire.  But  while 
that  is  impossible,  we  must  always  remember  at  home  that  the  use  to  be  made  of  the 
Naval  or  Military  force  belonging  to  a  Dominion  is  a  matter  to  be  settled  only  by 
the  people  and  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  itself.  We  are  fortunate  to-night  in 
having  as  our  principal  guest  my  old  and  distinguished  friend,  Lord  Jellicoe.  He 
has  only  just  returned  from  a  tour  round  the  Empire,  in  which  he  has  been  serving 
our  Government  in  each  Dominion  by  discussing  and  advising  on  this  subject  in  its 
Naval  aspect,  which,  with  all  respect  to  the  Army,  must  remain  the  greatest  aspect 
of  Imperial  defence.  We  one  and  all  wish  him  God-speed  in  the  important  work  to 
which  the  King  has  called  him,  and  we  who  know  him  may  congratulate  our  fellow- 
countrymen  in  New  Zealand  on  their  new  Governor.  We  are  also  fortunate  in  having 
among  us  so  distinguished  a  soldier  as  Lord  Home,  a  man  who  has  played  so  great 
a  part  in  those  giant  land  battles  from  which  we  have  emerged  with  victory. 

ADMIRAL  OF  THE  FLEET,  VISCOUNT  JELLICOE,  G.C.B.,  O.M.,  G.C.V.O. :  You  have 
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paid  me  a  great  honour  in  asking  me  to  be  present  with  so  many  distinguished  men 
at  the  present  gathering — a  gathering  which,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time  in  the  records 
of  the  Anniversary  Dinners  of  the  Institute,  is  graced  by  the  presence  of  ladies.  It 
is  to  me  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  be  present  at  such  a  meeting,  because  the  work  of 
this  Institute  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  supreme  value  to  the  Empire.  I  recall  that 
my  first  invitation  at  the  hands  of  any  branch  of  the  Institute  came  to  me  in  the 
Dominion  with  which  I  am  in  future  to  be  associated,  and  that  I  look  upon  as  a  good 
omen.  That  branch  of  the  Institute  was  in  Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  and  I  have 
not  forgotten  their  entertainment.  I  believe  the  Christchurch  branch  occupies  a 
position  farther  south  than  any  other  branch  of  the  Institute,  and  for  that  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  has  a  claim  to  distinction.  The  unity  which  this  great  Institute  seeks 
to  promote  is  one  which  the  great  and  victorious  war  has  done  a  great  deal  to  help 
forward.  During  that  war  we  had  in  our  midst  in  this  country  many  hundreds  of 
thousand  of  our  brethren  from  overseas,  and  those  of  us  who  had  not  before  met 
representatives  of  the  Dominions  learnt  to  admire  and  respect  them.  We  know  the 
value  of  their  services  to  the  Empire.  The  unity  which  commenced,  or  rather,  I 
should  say,  was  made  so  manifest  during  the  war,  will,  I  hope,  every  day  grow  stronger, 
and  I  echo  the  wish  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught  that  branches  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  should  ever  grow  in  number  in  our  Overseas  Dominions.  I  have  just  returned 
from  a  mission  connected  with  the  Naval  Defence  of  the  Empire.  My  report  has 
not  yet  been  published  in  this  country.  It  has  been  published — such  parts  as  were 
not  confidential — in  the  Dominions,  but  until  it  is  published  in  this  country  I  feel  that 
my  lips  are  sealed  in  regard  to  it.  But  if  I  cannot  go  into  details  I  can  at  least  speak 
of  the  impression  which  I  gained  in  our  Overseas  Dominions.  I  found  in  the  Dominions 
a  great  realisation  of  the  fact  that  sea  power  is  all  in  all  to  the  British  Empire,  and  by 
sea  power  I  do  not  mean  only  the  question  of  Naval  strength,  so  far  as  it  applies  to 
the  Royal  Navy, — I  mean  the  ability  to  use  the  sea  which  connects  every  portion  of 
the  Empire,  and  without  control  and  use  of  which  the  British  Empire  must  cease 
to  exist.  And  the  use  of  that  sea  depends  on  the  strength  of  our  Mercantile  Marine — 
a  service  whose  deeds  will  never  be  forgotten  so  long  as  the  British  Empire  endures. 
I  found  in  the  Dominions  overseas  a  growing  anxiety  as  to  the  gradual  diminution 
of  strength  of  the  British  Mercantile  Marine  as  compared  with  the  Mercantile  Marine 
of  other  countries.  In  the  days  before  the  war  our  Mercantile  Marine  in  strength 
equalled  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  Mercantile  Marine  of  the  world,  and  I 
believe  I  am  not  wrong  in  saying  that  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  that  strength 
would  have  dwindled  to  something  like  30  per  cent.  To  my  mind  that  anxiety  in 
the  Dominions  was  absolutely  justified ;  for  the  Mercantile  Marine  is  essential  to 
us  not  only  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  trade  of  the  Empire  and  feeding  the  people 
of  these  islands,  but  also  for  the  carrying  out  of  that  great  duty  which  it  performed 
so  successfully  during  the  war  of  transporting  our  armies  overseas  and  seeing  to  their 
maintenance.  Our  people  overseas  were  equally  sure  that  the  British  Mercantile  Marine 
could  not  carry  out  that  duty  unless  communications  by  sea  were  safeguarded.  Lord 
Selborne  has  spoken  of  the  necessity  for  organising  the  Naval  defence  of  the  Empire. 
Nobody  is  more  convinced  of  that  than  I  am.  I  am  also  convinced  that  when  we 
come  to  talk  of  that  organisation  we  must  give  due  regard  to  the  ideas  and  convictions 
of  our  brethren  in  the  Overseas  Dominions.  In  a  recent  speech  Mr.  Watt  said  with 
truth  that  there  was  some  danger  that  the  predominant  partner  in  the  British  Empire 
did  not  with  sufficient  frequency  call  meetings  of  the  directors.  I  think  that  state- 
ment was  justified.  It  is  also  true  that  we  are  not  always  inclined,  I  think,  to  give 
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sufficient  weight  to  the  opinions  of  those  other  directors,  who  know  what  they  are 
talking  about.  I  have  heard  it  said  in  days  gone  by  that  some  of  our  Dominions 
are  inclined  to  look  at  matters  parochially.  My  own  idea  is  that  before  we  speak 
about  motes  in  the  eyes  of  others  we  should  think  about  the  beams  in  our  own.  The 
Government  Department  with  which  I  have  been  associated  has,  in  times  gone  by — 
I  am  speaking  only  my  own  opinion — looked  at  Naval  matters  in  a  somewhat  parochial 
sense,  and  I  do  hope  when  discussions  take  place  on  Naval  defence  in  the  near  future, 
we  shall  not  forget  the  beam  that  has  been  in  our  own  eyes  in  the  past.  Before  sitting 
down  I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  the  great  reception  which 
H.M.S.  New  Zealand,  as  representing  the  British  Navy,  met  with  during  1919  in  a 
tour  of  the  Dominions.  I  always  held  the  opinion  that  the  Navy  was  popular  in 
our  Overseas  Dominions,  and  that  opinion  has  been  distinctly  justified.  If  H.M.S. 
New  Zealand  had  gone  round  the  coasts  of  these  islands,  those  on  board  would  not 
have  met  with  a  heartier  reception  than  they  did  in  the  Overseas  Dominions.  We 
were  overwhelmed  with  kindness  and  hospitality,  and  the  affection,  the  warmhearted- 
ness which  was  shown  to  the  people  on  board  was  fully  reciprocated  ;  indeed,  I  may 
mention  that  in  New  Zealand  alone  forty  of  our  men  became  engaged,  and  during 
the  last  month  or  two,  since  it  has  been  announced  that  H.M.S.  Chatham  is  com- 
missioned to  join  the  New  Zealand  Division  of  the  Royal  Navy,  I  have  been 
overwhelmed  with  applications  to  go  out  in  that  ship,  all  of  which,  of  course,  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  proper  quarter.  I  look  forward  with  great  pleasure  to  the 
five  years  before  me  in  New  Zealand,  a  pleasure  which  is  shared  by  Lady  Jellicoe. 
That  pleasure  is  enhanced  by  the  knowledge  that  Sir  Thomas  Mackenzie,  who  has 
done  so  much  for  the  great  Dominion  here,  will  follow  me  shortly  to  New  Zealand, 
where  I  hope  he  will  give  me  the  benefit  of  his  great  experience. 

GENERAL  LORD  HORNE,  G.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  after  thanking  previous  speakers  for 
their  expressions  of  appreciation,  said  in  regard  to  Lord  Jellicoe  that  great  men  are 
seldom  adequately  assessed  or  properly  judged  at  the  moment.  It  was  necessary 
to  view  them  in  the  perspective  of  history,  and  when  history  came  to  be  written  he 
predicted  that  the  great  services  of  Lord  Jellicoe  would  stand  out  even  more  brilliantly 
than  they  did  to-day.  The  Army,  he  said,  was  proud  to  be  second  to  the  Royal  Navy. 
The  British  Empire  began  with  the  Navy.  It  rose  from  the  sea  and  lived  by  the 
sea,  and  if  it  died  it  would  die  by  the  sea.  He  listened  to  Lord  Selborne's  speech 
with  great  pleasure,  because  when  one  heard  people  in  his  position  enunciating  such 
views  there  was  some  little  hope.  Before  the  war  Imperial  Defence  was  never  dis- 
cussed in  an  adequate  manner.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  this  question  would  receive 
publicity,  which  in  these  days  was  so  absolutely  essential,  and  that  we  should  never 
again  have  to  plead  want  of  preparedness  as  we  did  five  years  ago.  In  regard  to 
that  extraordinarily  fine  idea  of  the  League  of  Nations,  hundreds  of  years  hence 
we  should  find,  he  trusted,  that  League  going  strong,  but  he  did  not  see  how  we  were 
going  to  get  it  without  working  for  it.  If  we  wanted  to  insist  on  a  League  of  Nations 
we  must  drive  it  home,  and  how,  he  asked,  could  we  do  that  unless  we  had  something 
to  back  our  word  with,  and  what  better  backing  could  we  have  than  the  British 
Navy  supported  by  a  co-ordinated  system  of  Imperial  Defence. 

Mr.  Harold  Williams  (Australian  baritone)  then  sang  the  following  songs  :  "  The 
Grey  Watch  "  and  "  Rolling  down  to  Rio,"  and  was  loudly  applauded. 

Proposing  "  Prosperity  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,"  the  RT.  HON.  SIR 
GILBERT  PARKER,  Bart.,  recalled  the  beginnings  of  the  Institute  and  its  progress 
more  especially  in  the  last  few  years.  He  noticed  that  Lord  Rothermere  had 
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established  at  Oxford  a  .Professorship  of  American  History.  Was  it  not  possible 
for  someone  in  this  country  to  establish  more  Professorships  of  History  of  the  British 
Empire  ?  We  were  a  rich  country,  though  perhaps  at  the  present  time  we  were  poorer 
than  ever  before  because  of  extreme  taxation  ;  but  he  believed  that  in  the  Napoleonic 
wars  we  were  taxed  even  more  heavily  than  we  were  now,  and  yet  we  endured.  He 
himself  was  an  optimist.  In  spite  of  the  present  state  of  things  he  had  the  utmost 
faith  in  British  labour,  and  notwithstanding  the  differences  and  difficulties  which 
existed  he  was  certain  that  a  country  which  enlisted  5,000,000  men  voluntarily  would 
not  in  our  hour  of  trouble  forget  the  great  lessons  of  the  war.  A  great  many  people 
thought  we  were  on  the  downward  track.  He,  on  the  contrary,  believed  that 
we  were  on  an  upward  track.  We  were  a  combination  of  nations  with  their  own 
Governments,  and  when  the  call  came  not  one  of  those  nations  in  all  our  Empire 
hesitated  to  respond  to  it.  That  was  because  of  the  freedom  that  was  given  to  them. 
He  believed  that  India  sent  a  million  and  a  half  of  men  and  that  she  lost  150,000. 
He  was  glad  to  think  and  to  know  that  India  was  taking  a  larger  place  in  the 
activities  of  the  Institute.  In  India  there  were  agitators.  They  were  agitators 
who  caused  trouble.  He  did  not  think  that  trouble  would  be  effective  or  lasting. 
Frankly,  he  regretted  the  other  day  to  see  that  General  Dyer  was  withdrawn  from 
India.  Whether  he  was  right  or  wrong,  this  Empire  had  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
him,  for  according  to  what  was  told  him  (Sir  G.  Parker)  by  two  Indian  officers 
whom  he  met  at  Biarritz — one  a  Commissioner  of  the  Police  in  Punjab  and  the  other 
an  Irish  officer,  the  Head  of  the  Medical  Service  in  the  Punjab — India  was  at  that 
moment  on  the  verge  of  very  serious  trouble.  General  Dyer  prevented  it.  In 
his  opinion  the  cinema  supplied  one  of  the  best  means  of  instruction  in  the  world, 
and  he  was  glad  to  see  that  the  Institute  was  developing  cinema  activities,  and  that 
Lord  Meath  and  also  the  Colonial  Office  had  presented  to  the  Institute  a  series  of 
slides.  The  advantage  of  the  cinema  was  that  it  taught  effectually  by  presenting 
to  the  eye  things  of  vast  importance.  He  believed  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  cinema 
productions  in  this  country  had  up  to  the  present  been  American.  Why,  he  asked, 
should  we  be  learning  about  the  United  States  on  the  cinema  and  not  about  the  British 
Empire  ?  Touching  upon  some  of  the  more  prominent  activities  of  the  Institute, 
Sir  G.  Parker  said  in  regard  to  Empire  Land  Settlement  the  Institute  had  done  very 
well  and  immense  service  had  been  rendered,  more  especially  by  Sir  Rider  Haggard 
and  Mr.  Christopher  Turnor.  He  himself  was  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  the 
'nineties.  In  those  countries  the  population  then  was  small.  He  understood  that  the 
Government  of  this  country  had  permitted  Canada  to  send  a  representative  to 
Washington  to  take,  when  necessary,  the  place  of  the  British  Ambassador.  That,  he 
thought,  was  a  good  thing.  It  proved  that  the  war  had  made  this  Empire.  He  did 
not  know  that  he  had  entirely  believed  in  the  so-called  Imperial  Parliament,  but  he 
had  always  believed  that  Colonial  Ministers  should  sit  with  our  Imperial  Ministers  in 
the  Imperial  Cabinet,  and  that  had  been  brought  about  by  this  war.  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
said  the  other  day  that  not  a  single  gun  would  be  fired  in  opposition  to  any  of  the 
Overseas  Dominions  leaving  the  Empire.  Sir  George  Parkin,  who  was  present  that 
evening  and  who  had  done  immense  service  to  the  Empire,  had  said  the  same  thing. 
It  was  in  fact  the  secret  of  our  unity.  In  his  opinion  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
was  doing  the  right  'thing  in  the  right  way  at  the  right  time  and  place.  He  urged 
that  we  must  keep  our  hearts  alive  and  courageous.  There  was  no  fear  to  the  Empire 
if  we  stood  together.  He  understood  that  in  Canada  to-day  there  was  some  criticism 
of  our  Army.  He  had  been  told  that  in  Australia  there  was  not  much  criticism. 
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But  lie  ventured  to  say  that  if  any  nation  should  again  attack  this  centre  of  the 
Empire,  those  other  nations  of  the  Empire  who  fought  in  the  last  war  would  respond 
just  as  they  did  before.  He  was  reminded  of  some  lines  written  by  Kipling  : 

Though  all  we  made  depart, 

The  old  commandments  stand  : 
"  In  patience  keep  your  heart, 

In  strength  lift  up  your  hand." 

No  easy  hope  or  lies 

Shall  bring  us  to  our  goal, 
But  iron  sacrifice 

Of  body,  will,  and  soul. 

There  is  but  one  task  for  all, 

For  each  one  life  to  give. 
Who  stands  if  freedom  fall  ? 

Who  dies  if  England  live  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  When  we  consider  what  the  Institute  stands  for,  what  its  aims  are, 
what  it  has  accomplished  since  its  birth,  any  man  may  be  proud,  as  I  am  this  evening, 
to  respond  to  the  toast  of  its  prosperity  which  has  been  so  kindly  and  eloquently 
proposed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Parker.  I  have  been  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  for  thirty-five 
years  and  during  the  last  twelve  years  an  active  worker  on  the  Council,  and  though 
I  appreciate  deeply  the  honour  and  responsibility  that  now  fall  upon  me  as  Chairman 
of  the  Council,  I  confess  that  during  the  past  twelve  years  I  have  felt  it  an  equal 
honour  to  be  a  humble  worker  in  any  capacity,  so  great  is  my  sense  of  the  duty,  so 
important  to  my  mind  is  the  service  each  worker  can  give  to  the  common  cause  of 
promoting  all  that  tends  to  communion  and  fellowship  between  the  people  of  this 
country  and  our  brethren  overseas.  The  Institute  has  had  a  long  and  honourable 
career.  There  are  many  present  who  will  remember  its  tiny  beginning,  and  here 
I  may  say  I  do  not  think  we  should  ever  let  this  annual  festival  pass  without  recalling 
the  memory  of  our  great  founder  who  did  so  much  for  us  and  for  this  country— I  mean 
Sir  Frederick  Young.  I  remember  his  saying  how  proud  and  happy  he  was  that  in 
the  first  year  he  was  able  to  get  so  many  as  154  Fellows.  To-day  we  number  about 
15,000.  But  that  is  not  enough.  I  think  we  ought  to  multiply  that  figure  by  10. 
But  whereas  in  former  days  the  great  majority  of  the  Fellows  were  resident  in  this 
country  that  is  no  longer  so,  for  to-day  we  have  only  about  5,000  resident  Fellows 
and  Associates  against  nearly  10,000  Fellows  overseas.  If  we  bear  in  mind  the 
relative  populations,  I  think  that  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  righted,  and  that  we 
ought  to  have  at  least  an  equal  number  here  and  overseas.  At  a  recent  meeting  Sir 
George  Perley  called  attention  to  this  feature,  and  in  trying  to  find  an  explanation  for 
it,  remarked  that  if  you  wanted  to  find  real  true  enthusiasm,  to  hear  the  National 
Anthem  properly  sung,  you  must  go  to  the  Dominions  for  it.  That  was  very  refreshing. 
Long  may  it  be  so.  But  it  does  not  mean  that  the  same  strong  feeling  does  not 
exist  in  this  country.  It  probably  means  that  we  have  not  quite  the  same  demonstra- 
tive way  of  giving  expression  to  it.  A  short  time  ago  we  had  a  Public  Meeting  at  the 
Mansion  House  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  making  more  widely  known  our  work 
and  aims,  and  also  of  inaugurating  a  campaign  for  recruiting  membership  in  the  City. 
We  were  fortunate  in  having  on  that  occasion  the  presence  of  a  statesman  who  has 
always  been  one  of  our  greatest  helpers  and  most  valued  colleagues  as  Vice-President — 
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I  mean  Lord  Milner.  He  took  the  particular  point  that  the  Empire  has  been  largely 
built  up  by  British  merchants,  and  that  trade  and  commerce  are  closely  bound  up 
with  the  Dominions.  That  has  been  due  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  relations 
between  the  people  of  this  country  and  overseas  are  not  only  sound  and  business- 
like, but  cordial  and  happy,  and  I  claim  that  no  Institution,  no  body  of  thought, 
in  this  country  has  done,  or  is  doing,  more  to  cultivate  and  maintain  these  relations 
than  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  Ours  is  a  work  of  love  and  a  work  of  delicacy. 
It  is  a  worthy  and  a  highly  important  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  foundation  of  world  security,  indeed  the  Peace  of  the  world  in  the  future,  may 
yet  depend  mainly  on  the  League  of  British  Nations  and  the  way  that  we  hang  together. 
That  League  is  what  we  are  working  for.  It  is  called  United  Empire.  There  have 
been  signs  of  impatience  lately  among  some  of  our  Fellows  who  think  we  are  too  slow. 
It  is  said  we  might  do  more.  Well,  the  Council  welcome  helpful  criticism,  but  I 
believe  the  safest  policy  for  the  Council  is  to  look  at  the  great  problems  that  lie 
ahead  of  us  and  not  dwell  too  much  on  passing  errors  and  shortcomings.  More- 
over, we  are  concerned  with  highly  sensitive  relatives  in  those  who  have  left  us  and 
gone  to  dwell  in  lands  overseas.  They  love  our  interest  in  them.  They  love  to 
play  cricket  with  us.  They  value  the  interchange  of  trade,  beneficial  to  us  and  to 
them.  But  there  is  one  thing  they  do  not  like,  and  that  is  any  kind  of  interference, 
and  particularly  condescension,  and  we  feel  we  have  to  move  with  calculated  care  and 
circumspection.  One  of  our  most  pressing  needs  is  to  enlighten  our  own  people, 
especially  the  democracy,  on  the  subject  of  Empire — what  it  is,  what  it  means,  and 
means  to  them.  We  are  doing  so,  but  we  realise  that  much  more  ought  to  be  done, 
and  to  do  it  we  must  enlarge  our  resources  and  sphere  of  action.  For  that  purpose 
we  require  the  support  of  the  mercantile  community  of  London  and  other  great  centres. 
We  want  to  get  into  closer  touch  with  the  leaders  of  the  masses,  so  that  whatever 
differences  there  may  be,  political  or  otherwise,  there  shall  be  no  differences  on  the 
one  great  cardinal  necessity  of  preserving  and  strengthening  the  unity  of  the  Empire. 
It  is  true,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  London  and  other  great  cities  have  been  lacking 
in  the  past  in  the  generous  support  we  might  have  expected  from  them.  We  hope 
to  get  it  in  time,  and  that  the  appeal  for  the  new  building  and  development  fund  will 
find  a  warm  response.  I  do  not  think  London  and  other  great  cities  realise 
how  much  their  prosperity  is  due  to  the  comradeship  between  the  people  of  this 
country  and  the  Dominions,  which  has  been  so  carefully  fostered  by  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  and  the  kindred  Societies  with  whom  we  are  working  in  friendly  alliance. 
If  they  did,  I  do  not  believe  we  should  be  struggling  as  we  are  to  find  the  means  to 
carry  on  our  work.  We  should  not  be  cramped  in  an  inadequate  building,  and  we 
should  not  be  hampered  in  the  extension  of  our  work.  The  Institute,  in  spite  of  being 
cramped,  is  a  place  of  meeting  and  a  home  for  social  intercourse  for  British  subjects 
all  the  world  over.  Amongst  our  many  activities  is  a  movement  for  stimulating 
and  helping  in  every  possible  way  trade  and  industry,  and  our  energies,  of  course, 
are  directed  mainly  to  trade  and  industry  within  the  Empire.  There  is  also  a  move- 
ment for  the  direction  of  emigration,  so  that  people  who  leave  our  shores  should 
continue  to  live  under  the  British  flag.  There  is  also  a  movement  for  the  promotion 
of  the  study  of  the  problems  and  resources  of  the  Empire  by  means  of  lectures  and 
literature — literature  in  which  our  great  library  abounds.  We  endeavour  to  attract 
men  of  affairs  to  the  Institute  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  opinions  on  matters 
of  Imperial  interest.  We  have  done  something  to  establish  branches  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  Our  membership  is  open  to  all  without  distinction.  One  of  our 
great  tasks  is  to  keep  alive  in  the  minds  of  all  classes  a  knowledge  of  that  great  world- 
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wide  Empire  which  was  built  by  our  forefathers  and  which  it  is  our  duty  to  treasure 
and  hand  down  unimpaired.  We  earnestly  hope  that  many  will  join  our  ranks. 
I  may  mention  that  I  am  honoured  by  a  request  from  Lord  Jellicoe  to  propose  him 
as  a  member.  We  have  received  a  great  many  donations  towards  the  development 
fund  from  many  people  who  can  only  afford  to  give  little,  and  we  have  received  but 
few  substantial  sums  from  those  who  can  afford  to  give  much.  It  has  remained  for  one 
from  Australia  to  head  the  list  with  a  princely  gift  of  £25,000.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Hugh 
Denison,  who  we  are  sorry  is  unable  to  be  with  us  to-night.  We  belong  to  no  particular 
sect ;  we  belong  to  no  political  party.  Our  aim  is  to  serve  King  and  Country,  and  the 
motto  which  guides  us  in  all  we  do  is  "  United  Empire." 

Miss  Stella  Murray  then  sang,  with  great  effect,  "  A  Song  of  Thanksgiving." 
Proposing  "  The  British  Dominions  Overseas,"  The  KT.  HON.  LORD  ISLINGTON, 
G.C.M.G.,  D.S.O.  said :  The  first  branch  of  this  toast — the  Overseas  Self-Governing 
Dominions — requires  few  words  to  secure  an  enthusiastic  reception  from  members 
of  the  Koyal  Colonial  Institute.  These  great  autonomous  States  present  to  the 
world  a  unique  example  of  the  final  outcome  of  constitutional  principles.  They 
are  a  lesson  to  the  world.  The  only  way  in  which  great  overseas  communities  can 
effectually  be  conducted  is  on  the  lines  they  are  conducted  within  our  Empire.  These 
great  States  are  both  self-contained  and  self-controlled.  If  it  had  been  otherwise, 
what  a  weakness  they  might  have  been  to  the  Mother  Country  during  the  critical 
days  through  which  we  have  passed.  I  do  not  forget  that  there  is  great  scope  for 
closer  touch — more  intimate  co-operation — both  in  regard  to  economic  questions 
and  also  in  regard  to  strategic  questions  and  questions  of  defence,  and  in  some  respects 
as  regards  political  questions  in  the  nature  of  external  problems.  But  all  these 
questions  must  and  will  be  settled  by  mutual  co-operation  between  the  Mother  Country 
and  the  Dominions.  Conference  may  do  much,  but  the  real  dynamic  force  behind 
the  organisations  is  free  unfettered  decisions  reached  by  free  unfettered  peoples 
guided  by  knowledge  of  their  local  conditions  and  inspired  by  mutual  influence  for 
the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  machinery  devised 
as  a  channel  by  which  this  progress  could  be  obtained  must  be  both  plastic  and  elastic, 
and  in  no  sense  rigid  or  arbitrary.  Within  a  year  the  great  Dependency  of  India 
has  been  translated  to  the  position  of  quasi  self-government,  and  later  on  the  Prince 
of  Wales — our  great  Empire  Ambassador — will  inaugurate  the  new  era.  This  future 
great  reform  in  constitutional  government  for  the  people  of  India  will  be  watched 
by  the  whole  world  with  intense  interest,  and  also  with  interest  and  sympathy  by  the 
members  of  this  Institute.  This  great  experiment  of  referring  to  India  the  control 
of  certain  important  matters  of  their  local  life  is  a  wise  and,  I  believe,  an  inevitable 
step  in  the  great  march  of  Imperial  progress.  I  am  sanguine  enough  myself  to  believe 
that  the  effects  in  the  passage  of  time  will  be  to  draw  that  great  country  with  its 
varying  peoples  into  closer  and  more  harmonious  relations  within  the  circle  of  the 
commonwealth.  As  a  former  Governor  of  New  Zealand  I  may  be  permitted  to  offer 
my  tribute  of  good  wishes  to  Lord  Jellicoe,  for  both  the  Dominion  and  Lord  and  Lady 
Jellicoe  are  to  be  mutually  congratulated  on  their  coming  sojourn  in  that  delightful 
country — a  country  of  which  I  hold  many  cherished  memories,  both  in  respect  of 
its  beautiful  natural  conditions  and  its  charming  and  hospitable  people. 

There  still  remains  within  the  scope  of  the  toast  those  wide-flung  territories  known 
as  our  Crown  Colonies  and  Protectorates  and  those  great  territories  which  would 
come  under  the  Mandatory  system.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  I  venture  to  say  that 
the  future  of  the  Empire  in  no  small  measure  will  depend  on  the  methods  and  means 
by  which  that  work  is  carried  out  and  by  which  our  responsibilities  are  put  into  practice. 
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As  a  result  of  the  war  the  British  Empire  stands  higher  than  ever  before  in  its  history. 

Its  efforts  constitute  a  proof  of  the  Tightness  of  the  political  principles  upon  which 

that  Empire  was  built  and  maintained.    As  a  result  of  the  war  millions  have  learned 

the  danger  and  the  evil  which  may  arise  from  alien  domination,  whether  of  a  class 

or  of  a  nation,  and  in  future  will  regard  any  experiment  in  that  direction  with  suspicion 

and  resentment.     I  believe  we  must  approach  the  great  task  which  lies  before  us, 

especially  that  task  of  dealing  with  these  new  spheres  of  influence,  not  as  rulers,  but 

as  teachers.     We  are  not  asked  to  govern  these  people,  but  we  are  asked  to  teach  them 

to  govern  themselves.     It  is  essential  that  that  spirit  should  actuate  all  we  do.     It  is 

also  of  the  first  importance  that  the  men  we  send  out  to  undertake  the  work  should 

believe  in  the  mission  and  should  have  faith  and  patience  to  work  for  these  ideals. 

The  truth  is  self-government,  though  imperfect,  will  in  the  long  run  be  found  to  be 

better  and  more  stable  than  bureaucracy,  however  benevolent.     Let  us  not  attempt 

the  impossible  task  of  imposing  our  Western  notions  on  Eastern  peoples,  but  in  the 

spirit  of  the  best  teachers  encourage  them  to  think  for  themselves,  to  build  up  systems 

of  Government  consistent  of  the  best  ideals  of  their  race,  and  therefore  to  have 

behind  them  the  sanction  of  native  public  opinion.     I  believe  that  Bolshevik  principles 

can  never  nourish  in  this  country,  and  I  believe  that  Lenin  may  write  his  letters  until 

his  hand  aches  to  our  British  workmen,  and  that  they  will  have  no  effect  on  their 

common  sense  and  sense  of  justice. 

The  HON.  SIB  THOMAS  MACKENZIE,  K.C.M.G.,  responding  to  the  toast,  congratulated 
New  Zealand  and  Lord  Jellicoe  on  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  Governor-General. 
On  the  subject  of  defence  he  said  that  before  the  war  the  people  of  the  Dominions  were 
deeply  perturbed  from  their  observation  of  the  gathering  storm  and  could  not.  fail 
to  notice  at  the  same  time  how  tranquil  and  placid  were  the  people  of  the  old  country. 
As  one  result  the  people  of  some  of  the  Dominions  began  their  system  of  compulsory 
military  training.  He  expressed  the  earnest  hope  that  the  British  Mercantile  Marine 
might  be  made  to  resume  its  former  preponderance.  Considering  the  possibilities 
of  Australia  and  Canada  and  the  enterprise  and  unity  of  the  British  people,  he  should 
be  surprised  if  in  due  time  those  countries  did  not  equal  America  in  bulk  and  popula- 
tion. 

BRIG.-GEN.  SIB  WILLIAM  MANNING,  K.C.M.G.,  K.B.E.,  responded  for  India,  the 
Colonies,  and  the  Protectorates.  As  an  officer  of  the  Indian  Army  he  reciprocated 
all  that  had  been  said  by  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  as  to  the  service  that  body  had  rendered 
to  the  Empire.  On  the  subject  of  Indian  self-government  he  said  there  must  be 
imposed  on  the  India  Civil  Service  a  great  responsibility,  but  he  believed,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  service,  that  that  responsibility  would  be  fully  met,  and  that  there 
would  be  founded  a  system  which  would  make  for  the  prosperity  of  that  country. 
He  concluded  by  a  brief  review  of  the  many  and  varied  parts  of  the  Empire  in 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  serve  as  Governor,  including  the  great  Colonies  of 
Jamaica  and  Ceylon,  and  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  fine  work  done,  often  under 
circumstances  of  much  loneliness  and  difficulty,  by  the  younger  members  of  the 
Colonial  Service  in  the  outlying  regions  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions. 

SIB  CHABLES  LUCAS  proposed  the  health  of  the  Chairman,  who,  he  said,  had  in  an 
unbounded  degree  the  confidence  and  affection  of  all  his  colleagues. 

In  responding,  the  Chairman  testified  to  the  splendid  work  which  Sir  Charles 
Lucas  had  done  for  the  Institute  during  the  last  five  years. 

The  musical  part  of  the  programme  was  under  the  efficient  direction  ol  Mr. 
P.  Mavon-Ibbs..  F.E.C.I. 
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CANADA. 

Raft  Transport  between  Canada  and  Great  Britain. — Experiments  for  conveying 
lumber  from  Sweden  to  England  by  means  of  rafts  in  tow  have  proved  so  successful 
that  lumber  companies  in  British  Columbia  are  disposed  to  adopt  a  similar  method 
of  transport.  Expert  raft  builders  have  been  obtained  from  Sweden,  and  the  work 
of  construction  has  begun  at  the  Masset  Mills  in  Queen  Charlotte  Island.  It  is 
proposed  to  send  10,000,000  feet  of  lumber  by  raft  to  Great  Britain  this  year  via 
the  Panama  Canal. 

Experiments  in  Reindeer  Breeding. — The  Dominion  Government  has  granted  Mr. 
Vilhjalmur  Stefansson  a  grazing  permit  for  thirty  years  for  reindeer  in  Baffin  Land, 
including  a  strip  ten  miles  wide  along  the  north  boundary  of  Lake  Nettilling.  Mr. 
Stefansson  is  also  allowed  to  incorporate  in  herds  of  domesticated  reindeer  a  number 
of  caribou  for  cross-breeding  purposes.  The  explorer  announced  that  he  has  interested 
sufficient  capital  to  assure  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

The  University  of  Toronto. — Like  most  other  Universities  in  the  Empire,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  shows  a  very  large  increase  in  the  enrolment  of  students  after  the 
war.  There  are  registered  4,916  students  in  the  various  Faculties,  as  follows :  Arts, 
1,990 ;  Medicine,  1,282 ;  Applied  Science,  811 ;  Education,  284 ;  Foresting,  48 ;  Music, 
19 ;  Social  Service,  355 ;  Graduate  Students,  169 ;  of  these  42  are  duplicates.  To 
them  should  be  added  the  students  attending  various  colleges  affiliated  with  the 
University  and  representing  the  Faculties  of  Pharmacy,  Dentistry,  and  Agriculture 
respectively,  viz.:  Ontario  College  of  Pharmacy,  114;  Royal  College  of  Dental  Sur- 
geons, 500 ;  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  1,784,  making  a  grand  total  of  7,162. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Serious  Outlook  in  the  Seal  Fishery. — The  failure  of  the  seal  hunt  this  year  is 
a  matter  for  grave  concern,  and  the  future  of  the  industry  is  exercising  the  minds 
of  the  business  community  and  the  seal  hunters  alike.  The  catch  has  declined 
heavily  each  year  since  1916,  when  the  number  of  seals  caught  was  241,302,  and  has 
touched  its  lowest  level  in  the  present  season,  when  the  seals  caught  numbered  33,986. 
Newfoundland's  fishery  year  opens  with  the  seal  hunt,  and  if  that  is  successful 
it  influences  the  spirit  of  the  fishing  population  generally  and  encourages  the 
merchants  who  own  and  finance  the  boats.  The  original  fleet  of  wooden 
steamers  is  steadily  diminishing  owing  to  wear  and  tear,  and  the  steel  vessels 
which  were  employed  for  a  few  years  were  not  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  warrant 
their  re-purchase  from  the  Russian  Government,  to  whom  they  were  sold  by  order  of 
the  British  Admiralty  to  carry  munitions  and  supplies  to  Archangel  in  the  early  days 
of  the  war.  As  yet  no  satisfactory  type  of  ship  has  been  devised  to  replace  the 
wooden  vessels  that  have  carried  on  the  industry  for  the  past  fifty  years.  Although 
only  nine  boats  took  part  in  the  seal  fishing  this  year,  it  is  stated  that  the  cost 
of  outfit  was  $300,000  approximately,  this  being  nearly  twice  as  much  as  was  required 
to  fit  out  twenty-two  steamers  in  1900.  The  loss  to  the  Dominion  resulting  from  the 
small  catch  this  year  is  placed  at  $800,000. 

AUSTRALIA. 

British-built  Ships  for  the  Commonwealth. — At  the  present  time  five  liners  of 
22,500  tons  are  being  built  in  Great  Britain  for  the  Commonwealth  Government 
service.  Of  these,  two  are  under  construction  at  Glasgow  and  three  at  Barrow,  but 
minor  strikes  which  have  occurred  from  time  to  time  at  the  former  shipyards  have 
delayed  progress  to  some  extent.  Nevertheless  it  is  hoped  that  all  the  vessels  will 
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be  completed  within  the  term  of  the  contract.  It  is  expected  that  the  first  liner 
will  be  launched  at  Barrow  in  August  or  September,  and  commissioned  for  service 
about  February  next.  The  second  one  should  be  ready  in  November,  and  the  third 
by  the  beginning  of  next  year;  while  the  Glasgow  works  hope  to  launch  their  first 
vessel  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  second  in  March  or  April  next. 

Exchange  of  Aeroplanes. — During  the  war  forty-one  aeroplanes  were  presented  to 
the  British  Air  Force  by  private  citizens  and  organisations  in  Australia,  in  response 
to  the  appeal  made  throughout  the  Commonwealth  by  Mr.  Alma  Baker  of  Sydney. 
The  British  Air  Ministry  has  now  handed  over  to  Australia  twenty-eight  machines,  in 
addition  to  the  hundred  machines  presented  to  the  Commonwealth  Minister  of  Defence 
some  time  ago  as  the  nucleus  of  an  up-to-date  fighting  unit.  These  twenty-eight 
machines,  which  were  first  sent  to  Russia  to  work  with  General  Denikin's  army,  are 
now  being  packed  and  should  be  shipped  to  Australia  very  shortly.  The  names  of 
the  donors  were  inscribed  on  the  machines  originally  sent  over  from  Australia,  and  as 
far  as  possible  these  are  being  reproduced  on  the  British  machines,  so  that  the  record 
shall  be  maintained. 

Rhodes  Scholars. — The  Rhodes  Scholarship  Trustees  have  assigned  to  Australia  for 
this  year  a  Special  Scholarship  of  £300  a  year,  tenable  for  three  years  or  shorter 
period.  It  is  open  to  any  graduate  of  an  Australian  University,  providing  he  is  not 
more  than  twenty- seven  years  of  age,  and  that  he  has  resided  in  Australia  for  at  least  five 
years. 

SOUTH  AFEICA.  . 

Diamond  Output  in  1919. — Details  of  the  diamond  output  for  the  year  1919  have 
been  published  with  the  mining  statistics  for  January.  The  total  sales  for  the  Union 
were  2,647,228  carats,  valued  at  £12,084,629.  The  increase  on  the  year  1918  was  in 
carats  5,296,  and  in  value,  owing  to  the  appreciation  of  diamonds  in  the  past  year, 
£4,851,885.  Of  the  total,  Kimberley  produced  and  sold  1,454,066  carats,  valued  at 
£5,940,398;  and  Pretoria  798,706  carats,  valued  at  £1,201,372.  The  Free  State  sales 
amounted  to  221,597  carats,  and  realised  £1,495,843.  The  year  does  not  constitute 
a  record  either  in  output  or  in  value,  the  figures  in  1913  being  5,537,820  carats,  valued 
at  £12,988,883. 

WEST  AFRICA. 

Possibility  of  a  Gold  Coast  Harbour. — The  harbour  survey  party  which  has  been 
investigating  the  possibilities  of  Techrady  Bay,  Sekondi,  as  a  harbour  site,  is  reported 
to  have  practically  completed  its  labours,  most  of  its  members  having  already  left  for 
England.  So  far  no  official  announcement  has  been  made,  but  it  is  generally  believed 
that  Techrady  Bay  will  be  selected  as  the  site  for  the  first,  and  much  needed,  British 
deep-sea  harbour  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

WEST  INDIES. 

The  West  India  Regiment. — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  rumour  to  the  effect  that 
the  West  India  Regiment  is  shortly  to  be  disbanded  is  without  foundation,  for  such  a 
step,  while  effecting  a  comparatively  small  economy,  would  undoubtedly  be  mistaken 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  authorities.  During  the  war  the  regiment  did  real  service 
for  the  Empire.  Its  record  is  a  proud  one,  dating  back  to  1778,  when  the  South 
Carolina  Corps,  composed  entirely  of  volunteers,  joined  with  the  Royalists  in  the 
southern  colonies  of  North  America.  The  West  India  Regiment  may  be  said  to  have 
originated  in  the  South  Carolina  Corps,  though  it  was  not  until  1798  that  the  present 
title  was  officially  recognised.  The  regiment  fought  well  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
American  war,  and  later  in  British  Honduras,  British  Guiana,  and  West  Africa.  There- 
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after  it  served  with  distinction  in  Martinique,  Dominica,  St.  Vincent  and  St.  Lucia, 
and  took  part  also  in  the  mismanaged  attack  on  the  Mellicoorie  chiefs  in  1855.  Its 
fidelity  was  perhaps  tested  mpst  severely  in  the  rebellions  of  1816  in  Barbados  and 
1865  in  Jamaica,  when  it  was  called  upon  to  take  action  against  its  own  kindred.  To 
terminate  such  a  record  by  disbanding  the  regiment  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  tragedy. 

Shortage  of  Clothing  in  Jamaica. — According  to  recent  reports  from  Jamaica,  the 
peasants,  even  in  some  of  the  wealthiest  parts  of  the  Colony,  are  suffering  serious 
privations  from  want  of  clothing.  In  many  cases  the  children  cannot  attend  school, 
the  parents  being  unable  to  afford  to  dress  them  adequately.  Here,  as  everywhere 
else,  increased  wages  have  been  followed  by  a  rise  in  prices  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 
In  the  interests  of  the  poorer  classes,  the  Legislative  Council  has  authorised  the  newly 
formed  Department  charged  with  the  control  of  prices  and  profits  to  import  and  sell 
at  a  reasonable  profit  two  types  of  English-made  cotton  goods,  one  suitable  for 
women's  clothing  and  the  other  for  working  men. 

The  Demerara  Railway. — The  Combined  Court  has  passed  a  resolution  in  favour 
of  the  acquisition  of  the  Demerara  Railway  by  the  Government.  Mr.  A.  H.  Hill,  of 
the  Immigration  Department,  is  proceeding  to  India  to  arrange  details  of  the  scheme 
for  bringing  Indian  emigrants  to  the  colony. 


•          HONG-KONQ. 

Railway  Development. — In  a  few  years  through -communication  will  probably 
be  established  between  Hong-Kong  and  the  north  of  China  by  the  linking  up  of  the 
Kowloon-Canton  and  Canton-Hankow  railways.  This  will  make  Kowloon  a  very  im- 
portant railway  terminus,  and  already  the  development  of  the  port  of  Hong-Kong  is 
under  consideration  with  a  view  to  the  proper  handling  of  the  big  trade  which  may 
be  expected.  The  example  given  by  the  improvements  at  Manila  is  not  lost. 
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Rubber. 

FOR  the  whole  Peninsula  the  area  under  rubber,  it  is  stated  in  an  official  report,  is 
not  far  short  of  a  million  and  a  half  acres.  The  industry  is  responsible  for  opening 
up  the  country  and  reclaiming  vast  areas  from  jungle  to  cultivation.  It  has  trans- 
formed the  States  from  a  little-explored  region  to  one  of  the  best  supplied  with  means 
of  communication,  in  its  splendid  network  of  metalled  roads,  in  the  East.  It  has  led 
to  the  establishment  of  numerous  subsidiary  industries  and  attracted  capital  from  many 
countries.  Whatever  may  be  its  future  it  has  given  an  impetus  to  the  development 
of  the  States,  the  importance  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  overestimate. 

Malaya  is  exceptionally  favourably  situated  for  the  growth  of  most  kinds  of  tropical 
produce,  though  up  to  the  present  none  has  competed  successfully  with  rubber  and  coco-nuts. 
The  climate  is  mild  for  the  tropics,  the  rainfall  abundant  and  well  assured,  and  the 
moist  atmosphere,  with  plenty  of  sunshine  and  a  small  range  of  temperature  from  one 
season  to  another,  is  eminently  suited  for  the  plant  growth.  The  rate  of  growth  in 
both  rubber  and  coco-nut  trees  exceeds  that  in  most  other  countries,  in  the  latter  by 
as  much  as  50  per  cent.  The  soils  are  not  particularly  rich — some  are  distinctly 
poor — but  there  is  still  an  enormous  extent  of  virgin  jungle  waiting  to  be  opened  up, 
and  the  rubber  tree,  at  least,  seems  to  require  less  a  rich  soil  than  one  of  good  physical 
texture  such  as  abounds  in  the  States.  There  is  thus  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
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country  will  continue  to  develop  its  plantation  industry  on  the  same  or  on  new 
lines ;  and  that  this  development  will  eventually  react  favourably  on  the  extension  of 
indigenous  agriculture  is  highly  probable. 

The  conditions  which  have  prevented  this  from  happening  so  far  appear  to  be  of 
a  temporary  nature,  and  due  chiefly  to  the  shortage  of  labour  and  the  unduly  high 
rates  of  wages  on  estates.  The  demand  for  labour  has  increased  at  such  a  rapid  rate 
that  it  has  been  necessary  to  adopt  special  inducements  to  attract  it.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1902  there  were  only  3,000  coolies  engaged  on  estates  in  the  Federated 
Malay  States,  while  in  1917  the  number  working  on  estates  of  over  100  acres  was 
228,850.  Comparatively  few  of  these  have  been  induced  to  settle ;  most  return  to 
spend  their  savings  in  their  own  country.  But  with  the  immense  reservoirs  of  over- 
crowded population  near  at  hand  in  India  and  Java,  and  the  gradual  improvement  in 
health  which  is  bound  to  result  from  the  opening  up  of  the  country  and  the  efforts  in 
checking  malaria  now  being  made,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  competition  of 
estates  will  cease  to  be  an  irresistible  counter-attraction  to  field  cultivation.  Once  settlers 
arrive  in  increased  numbers,  it  is  certain  that  the  presence  in  their  midst  of  a  large 
planting  community  will  be  of  benefit  to  indigenous  agriculture  and  will  be  an  invaluable 
adjunct  to  the  Agricultural  Department  in  introducing  new  seed  and  in  popularising 
improved  methods  of  agriculture.  Such  has  been  the  experience  in  other  countries. 

The  Dwarf  Coco-nut. 

Next  to  rubber,  coco-nut  growing  is  the  principal  agricultural  industry  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  and  with  an  increasing  demand  for  vegetable  oils  there  is  reason  for  hoping 
that  the  industry  may  enjoy  greater  commercial  prosperity  than  in  the  past.  During 
the  war,  and  especially  in  the  closing  years  when  shipping  facilities  were  so  restricted, 
the  industry  had  some  difficulty  in  marketing  copra.  Nevertheless,  the  output  of  the 
Federated  Malay  States  showed  a  steady  increase,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  statistics  : — 


Export. 

Value 

Tons. 

Sterling. 

1916     . 

14,650 

£249,869 

1917     . 

.       20,807 

£249,265 

1918     . 

25,190 

£356,221 

Experiments  are  being  carried  on  by  the  Agricultural  Department  to  ascertain  the 
best  methods  of  cultivation,  the  more  prolific  nut-bearers  and  the  most  suitable  soils ; 
and  a  recent  issue  of  the  Agricultural  Bulletin,  F.H.S.,  contains  an  article  by  Mr. 
W.  F.  Handover  on  the  Dwarf  Coco -nut,  known  in  Malaya  as  nyiur  gading,  or  ivory 
coco-nut. 

The  Dwarf  Coco -nut  is  remarkable  for  its  early  fruiting,  palms  only  ten  feet  high 
bearing  abundant  fruits  touching  the  ground.  Grown  under  good  conditions,  it  starts 
to  flower  in  its  third  year,  and  produces  ripe  fruit  in  about  nine  months  from  the 
appearance  of  the  flower  spike.  The  initial  flower  spikes  contain  only  male  flowers, 
but  other  spikes  occurring  in  rapid  succession  are  larger  and  bear  an  increasing  number 
of  female  flowers  also,  a  spike  from  a  six-year-old  tree  being  counted  with  200  young 
female  flowers,  whilst  trusses  of  fruit  from  similar  trees  have  been  found  with  as  many 
as  55  ripe  nuts.  The  "  meat "  is  said  by  the  Malays  to  be  richer  in  oil  and  sweeter 
in  taste  than  that  of  the  big  coco-nut,  and  it  is,  therefore,  more  popular  with  them 
for  domestic  purposes. 

In  spite  of  diligent  inquiry,  Mr.  Handover  has  not  been  able  to  find  out  the  definite 
origin  of  this  dwarf  nut ;  but  it  seems  first  to  have  occurred  as  a  "  sport "  or  "  mu- 
tant," probably  in  Java.  Trees,  thirty  years  old  or  so,  occur  in  different  parts  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  and  many  of  these  still  bear  abundantly.  In  1912,  500  acres  were 
planted  with  these  dwarf  nuts  at  Sungei  Nipah  estate,  on  the  coast  between  Port 
Dickson  and  Sepang  Point,  and  this  is  probably  the  only  estate  of  dwarf  coco -nuts  in 
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the  world.  The  seed-nuts  for  this  were  obtained  from  trees  then  about  twelve  years 
old,  grown  by  Malays  on  the  "  bendangs  "  of  the  Krian  rice  district,  in  Perak,  who  are 
reported  to  have  got  their  original  seed  at  a  cost  of  $1  each  from  ships  arriving  at 
Penang,  probably  from  Java.  It  appears  that  this  dwarf  form  is  practically  unknown 
in  Malabar,  the  Madras  Presidency,  or  Ceylon,  though  isolated  groups,  such  as  that  of 
the  "  king  coco-nuts "  at  Mount  Lavinia  (Ceylon),  doubtless  occur. 

Like  all  coco -nuts,  this  dwarf  form  appears  to  be  exceedingly  hardy,  growing  well 
either  in  white  clay,  red  loam  or  deep  peat ;  in  fact,  it  seems  to  thrive  in  any  situa- 
tion where  water  is  abundant,  yet  not  stagnant,  though  it  is  evident  that  well-drained 
alluvium  suits  it  best.  In  such  a  soil,  six-year-old  palms  have  been  counted  with  234 
nuts  (excluding  ovules),  and  the  trees  average  80  nuts  a  year. 

In  the  first  year  of  production  at  Sungei  Nipah,  the  crop  over  225  acres  was  102,000 
nuts,  whilst  in  the  second  year  it  was  574,000  nuts,  and  in  the  third  year  it  will 
probably  be  nearly  a  million.  From  this  Mr.  Handover  considers  an  average  yield 
from  dwarf  trees  may  be  predicted  as  follows,  the  fourth  year  from  planting  being  the 
first  yielding  year,  and  the  trees  in  full  bearing  in  the  sixth. 

Per  tree.  Per  tree. 

1st  year      .         .         .10  nuts  4th  year  .         .         .80  nuts 

2nd   „         .         .         .  30    „  5th   „  .         .         .   100    „ 

3rd 60    „  6th    „  ...  120    „ 

It  should  be  possible  to  get  2,700  nuts  or  5J  pikuls  of  copra  to  the  acre  in  the 
fifth  year;  and  10,800  nuts  or  21  -|  pikuls  per  acre  in  the  ninth  year.  This  compares 
well  with  the  1,800  nuts  or  8  pikuls  of  copra  in  the  ninth  year  from  the  big  coco-nut. 
With  the  dwarf  coco -nut  there  is  the  great  advantage  of  easy  and  rapid  picking,  and 
inspection  for  beetles  and  other  pests ;  though,  of  course,  in  manufacture  one  has  to 
handle  almost  2J  times  the  number  of  nuts  per  pikul  of  copra ;  but  this  is  not  of  so 
great  consequence  when  working  with  newly  devised  methods  and  machinery  dealing 
with  large  quantities.  Mr.  Handover  comes  to  the  interesting  conclusion  that  the 
profit  per  acre  from  five-year-old  dwarf  coco-nuts  to-day  can  even  stand  comparison 
with  that  of  rubber,  and  the  man  who  is  planting  to-day  has  to  consider  markets  five 
years  ahead,  and  might  do  worse  than  place  confidence  in  the  dwarf  coco -nut. 

Tin. 

From  communications  that  have  been  addressed  to  a  Singapore  journal  it  would 
appear  that  a  new  tin-field  has  been  discovered  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Hitherto, 
most  of  the  tin  found  in  British  Malaya  has  come  from  the  western  states  of  Perak 
and  Selangor.  Some  few  years  ago,  however,  an  important  discovery  of  tin-ore  was 
made  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Johore,  which  exported  3,271  tons  in  1917  and  2,346 
tons  in  1918.  The  news  now  to  hand  is  that  tin  has  been  found  in  lode  formation 
extending  over  a  vast  area  in  the  state  of  Trengganu,  which  lies  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  Peninsula,  to  the  north  of  the  state  of  Penang,  where  also  tin  is  mined  to  a  small 
extent. 

Trengganu  has  an  area  of  6,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  200,000, 
located  mostly  in  villages  along  the  coast.  They  are  an  enterprising,  industrious 
people,  but  the  State,  which  came  under  British  influence  in  1909,  when  the  suzerainty 
was  transferred  from  Siam,  is  the  most  backward  and  least  explored  of  all  the  Malay 
States.  Since  1909  a  British  Agent  has  been  established  at  the  capital;  but  until 
last  year,  when  his  status  was  raised  to  that  of  British  Adviser  on  the  accession  of 
a  new  Sultan,  he  did  not  take  an  active  part  in  the  local  administration.  The  present 
Adviser  ia  Mr.  J.  L.  Humphreys,  a  member  of  the  Malayan  Civil  Service,  and  better 
known  in  this  country  as  one  of  the  leading  amateur  golfers.  In  his  report  on  Treng- 
ganu for  1918,  Mr.  Humphreys  mentioned  that  there  were  only  20  European  residents 
in  the  state,  consisting  of  eight  British  miners,  eleven  Danish  planters  and  himself. 
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Mr.  Humphreys  points  out  that  "  the  advantages  of  a  sound  financial  position,  an  industrious 
population,  and  untouched  natural  resources,  are  at  present  neutralised  by  the  defective 
ideals  of  the  ruling  classes.  If  the  welfare  of  the  common  people  is  to  be  improved 
in  proportion  to  the  increasing  revenue,  some  closer  form  of  British  control  appears  to 
be  inevitable."  The  closer  British  control  Mr.  Humphreys  desires  has  come  during 
the  past  year.  Trengganu  is  drawing  nearer  to  the  Federation's  ideals  of  government 
and  development ;  there  is  now  a  probability  of  the  East  Coast  Railway  being  ex- 
tended to  tap  Trengganu,  which  is  rather  inaccessible  by  sea ;  and  should  the  reported 
discovery  of  tin  prove  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  then  Trengganu  majr,  in  time,  rival 
the  western  states  in  prosperity  and  general  progress. 
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The  Industrial  Education  of  Oversea  Students. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  measure  of  success  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Trade  and  Industry 
Committee  in  connection  with  the  scheme  for  placing  students  from  Overseas  in 
suitable  positions  with  manufacturers  in  this  country,  to  which  reference  was  made 
in  UNITED  EMPIRE  for  February.  The  widest  publicity  has  been  given  to  the  scheme 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  various  Agents-General,  and  also  by  circularising  all 
Universities  Overseas.  It  is  a  welcome  sign  of  the  times  that  so  much  interest  has 
been  aroused.  Already  a  large  number  of  applications  have  been  registered. 
Prospective  candidates  are  reminded  that  the  Institute  cannot  undertake  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  students,  but  in  all  cases  where  suitable  young  men  apply  every 
endeavour  will  be  made  to  comply  with  individual  requirements,  as  regards  both 
training  and  financial  arrangements. 

The  industrial  awakening  of  our  Overseas  Empire  is  an  evident  and  potent  factor 
in  the  economic  evolution,  and  both  manufacturers  and  students  can  participate  in 
this  forward  movement.  The  Exhibition  of  Canadian  Industries  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall  during  June  exemplified  this  stirring  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  Empire.  Canada 
has  now  definitely  and  boldly  taken  her  place  in  the  world's  manufacturing  markets, 
and  the  movement  will  be  watched  with  the  keenest  and  most  sympathetic  interest, 
not  only  by  the  home  manufacturers,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  reports 
as  to  the  business  done  and  the  new  connections  opened  up  at  the  Exhibition  are 
excellent,  and  Canada  owes  its  organiser,  Mr.  H.  G.  Montgomery,  a  considerable 
debt  of  gratitude.  What  it  did  for  Canada  should  be  done  for  the  whole  of 
the  British  Dominions  by  the  great  Emp'ire  Exhibition  designed  for  1923.  That 
the  Canadian  Exhibition  marks  a  definite  stage  on  the  road  to  the  development 
of  inter-Empire  trade  and  unity  must  be  fully  realised  by  all  keen  observers 
interested  in  the  work  of  reconstruction.  British  manufacturers  can  share  in 
the  new  growth  by  assisting  Overseas  students  to  obtain  practical  experience 
of  British  methods,  and  by  inculcating  into  their  minds  those  high  ideals  which 
have  ever  characterised  British  workmanship.  In  their  turn,  keen,  intelligent,  and 
ambitious  youths  from  the  Dominions  Overseas  have  opportunities  of  furthering 
British  and  Imperial  interests. 

Oil  Production  within  the  Empire. 

At  the  time  when  the  question  of  the  supply  and  control  of  the  world's  oil  markets 
is  exercising  the  minds  of  all  Governments,  and  profoundly  affecting  so  many  matters 
vital  to  commercial  interests,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Western  Australia  is  hopeful 
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of  participating  in  the  production  of  oil.  The  Hon.  J.  Scadden,  Minister  of  Mines 
in  Western  Australia,  who  is  preparing  a  Bill  to  promote  and  control  oil  production 
in  that  State,  said  recently  :  "  Judging  from  information  supplied  to  me,  I  am  fairly 
optimistic  regarding  the  possible  discovery  of  oil  in  Western  Australia,  but  a  lot  of 
work  has  yet  to  be  done  before  anything  definite  can  be  said.  I  realise  the  importance 
and  value  of  the  discovery  of  oil,  not  only  to  Western  Australia,  but  to  the  Common- 
wealth and  to  the  Empire.  Therefore  everything  that  can  be  done  to  encourage 
prospecting  should  be  done."  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  if  the  prospector 
succeeds  in  his  quest,  the  conditions  governing  the  grant  of  licences  will  be  made 
sufficiently  attractive  and  will,  at  least,  not  be  more  onerous  than  those  obtaining 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  view  of  the  serious  situation  regarding  oil,  no  possible 
field  should  be  neglected,  and  the  Western  Australian  Government  will  be  well  advised 
in  offering  investor  and  prospector  alike  every  inducement  to  enterprise. 

Coal  and  Oil. 

Apropos  of  oil,  an  event  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  Empire  at  large  will 
take  place  next  September,  near  Nottingham,  when  the  Midland  Coal  Products 
Company  will  officially  open  an  Experimental  Station  for  general  use.  In  1916, 
when  the  unlimited  "  U  "  boat  warfare  was  declared,  the  amount  of  home-produced 
oil  and  spirit  from  all  sources  was  347,472  tons,  and  the  requirements  of  the  country 
were  3,382,156  tons.  In  March  1917  the  Petroleum  Research  Department  was 
established  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Sir  Boverton  Redwood,  Bart.  This 
Department's  instructions  were  to  make  a  survey  of  all  materials  from  which  oil 
could  be  obtained,  to  test  such  materials  thoroughly  and  the  oils  obtained  from  them, 
and  to  make  recommendations  for  the  utilisation  of  such  materials  as  were  selected. 
A  fairly  complete  survey  was  made,  and  the  recommendations  concerned  chiefly  the 
use  of  colliery  waste,  cannels,  torbanites,  etc.,  that  were  not  sold  or  utilised  as  coal. 
On  February  19,  1918,  the  Institution  of  Petroleum  Technologists  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  complete  the  work  of  the  Petroleum  Research  Department,  which  was  about 
to  be  abolished.  The  committee  were  "  To  obtain  evidence  in  respect  of  the  quantity 
of  cannel-coal  and  allied  minerals  available  in  Great  Britain  as  a  source  of  motor 
spirit,  fuel  oil,  and  other  products,  and  to  formulate  a  scheme  for  the  utilisation 
of  such  supplies."  The  first  report  was  issued  on  July  24,  1918,  and  the  final  report 
in  March  1919.  In  October  1918  the  Midland  Coal  Products  Company  was  registered 
to  put  into  practical  working  the  recommendations  of  the  committee. 

The  opening  of  this  Experimental  Station  will  form  an  important  development 
in  the  history  of  the  coal  and  oil  industries,  and  provide  an  organisation  where  coal 
and  other  bituminous  material  may  be  scientifically  treated  in  order  to  ascertain 
by  what  method  and  in  what  manner  such  material  can  be  turned  to  the  best  com- 
mercial account,  and  where  various  systems  and  processes  can  be  tried  out.  The 
fact  that  spirit  and  oils  can  be  obtained  from  bituminous  material  by  modern  methods 
of  treatment  and  the  importance  of  such  commodities  throughout  the  world  appealed 
at  once  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company,  Ltd.,  with  the  result 
that  its  subsidiary,  the  British  Petroleum  Company,  Limited,  acquired  a  substantial 
interest  in  the  undertaking.  The  remainder  of  the  capital  was  provided  by  certain 
of  the  largest  concerns  in  the  country  engaged  in  coal-mining,  the  generation  and 
distribution  of  electric  power,  and  the  production  of  the  various  by-products.  From 
this  it  will  be  realised  that  the  Company  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of 
seriously  endeavouring  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  great  problems  concerned  in  the 
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better  utilisation  of  coal  which  is  produced,  the  development  of  unworked  deposits,  the 
production  of  oils  and  spirit,  the  generation  of  power,  and  the  many  other  questions 
and  problems  associated  with  these  industries.  In  addition  to  tests  of  material  from 
the  British  Isles,  excellent  results  have  been  obtained  from  samples  of  material  from 
South  Africa,  Canada,  Nigeria,  Australia,  America,  India,  Japan,  and  many  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Station  having  been  established  at  considerable  financial 
risk  and  expense,  the  Directors  of  the  Company  have  decided  that  tests  of  material 
and  the  products  obtained  therefrom  shall  be  made  at  cost,  plus  an  agreed  fee  to  be 
fixed  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  each  case.  The  technical  advisers 
of  the  Company  will  be  pleased  to  carry  out  tests  on  samples  of  material  from  any 
part  of  the  British  Empire.  Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  general 
manager  of  the  Company :  Mr.  J.  A.  Greene,  Trafalgar  Buildings,  1  Charing  Cross, 
London,  S.W.  1. 

Electrical  Machinery. 

One  direction  in  which  the  industry  of  peace  should  benefit  from  the  ex- 
perience gained  during  four  years  of  war  is  that  of  electrical  machinery.  Before 
the  war  there  were  many  large  firms  in  Great  Britain  manufacturing  the  best  class 
of  machinery  ;  during  the  war  their  output  and  consequently  their  plant  underwent 
enormous  developments.  Their  capacity  to-day  is  manifold  greater,  but  not  greater 
than  the  need.  Electromotors  Limited,  of  Openshaw,  Manchester,  are  a  case  in  point. 
Their  works  for  years  were  developed  with  a  view  to  mass  production  of  continuous- 
current  dynamos  and  motors  designed  to  meet  all  ordinary  industrial  requirements. 
Between  1914  and  1918  Electromotors  Limited  produced  over  10,000  machines  for 
the  British  Government  and  the  Allies,  and  since  the  Armistice  they  have  found 
that  the  world  is  in  urgent  want  of  electrical  machinery.  Their  agencies  in  the 
Dominions  and  foreign  countries  are  as  active  as  their  agencies  at  home,  and  it  affords 
some  idea  of  the  business  in  view  that  their  works,  extended  in  war  time,  have  had 
to  be  further  extended  in  the  first  year  of  peace. 

Pulp  Wood. 

In  view  of  the  steady  rise  in  the  cost  of  paper,  and  the  threatened  reduction  in 
circulation  and  size  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the 
conservation  of  pulp  wood  in  Quebec  is  receiving  the  close  attention  of  the  local 
Government.  In  that  province  there  are  no  less  than  45,000,000  acres  of  land  under 
licence,  with  a  reserve  of  75,000,000  acres  of  virgin  forest.  Quebec  claims  to  possess 
the  largest  unit  of  forest  wealth  in  the  world.  In  spite  of  all  this  potential  wealth, 
the  policy  of  keeping  the  raw  material  for  the  use  of  the  Canadian  pulp  and  paper 
plants  is  not,  it  is  understood,  to  be  relaxed.  This  is  indicative  of  the  enormous 
consumption  of  wood  pulp  that  takes  place. 

The  Information  Bureau. 

The  infinite  variety  disclosed  in  the  increasing  number  of  inquiries  addressed  to 
the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  of  the  Institute  is  evidence  of  the  steadily  growing 
interest  in  inter-Empire  trade  by  all  sections  of  the  community.  The  Committee 
welcome  inquiries  of  a  commercial  or  industrial  nature,  and  will  endeavour  to 
satisfy  inquirers  either  directly  or  as  a  clearing-house  acting  in  concert  with  the 
various  bodies  dealing  with  trade  inquiries  generally. 
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EMPIRE    DAY. 

IT  is  time  to  assert  that  the  victory  won  by  the  sword  is  subsequently  lost  by  the 
pen.  My  objective  is  to  arouse  action  to  prevent  our  being  robbed  of  the  fruits  of 
success  either  now  or  in  the  future.  The  Empire  has  been  severely  tested ;  greater 
responsibilities  entailing  more  obligations  upon  all  have  resulted  from  the  war. 
Democracy  is  a  growing  force,  but  the  less  fortunate  are  still  grossly  misinformed  as 
to  the  real  conception  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  The  address  of  Sir  Charles 
Lucas  on  the  meaning  of  Empire  to  Labour  Democracy  could,  with  profit,  be  the 
basis  for  a  sermon  on  Empire  Day.  If  only  such  expressions  of  Imperialism  were 
circulated  throughout  Trade  Unions  and  Labour  Congresses,  we  would  have  more 
missionaries  of  Empire.  May  I  suggest,  that  as  the  celebration  of  Empire  Day  ia 
but  yet  inadequately  appreciated,  that  the  various  patriotic  agencies  should  draw  up 
panels  of  speakers,  preferably  from  overseas,  to  be  available  for  schools,  as  it  is  essential 
that  the  parochial  view  of  the  teacher  may  be  improved  by  the  outsider.  If  some 
of  our  public  men  took  the  matter  up  and  evinced  interest  on  such  occasions,  good 
would  come.  Youth  is  a  hero -worshipper.  The  Public  schools  should  be  encouraged 
to  participate  in  Empire  Day. 

Exchange  of  flags  and  messages  from  Overseas  schools  would  stimulate  enthusiasm. 
If  some  are  inclined  to  think  that  teachers  are  suspect  as  to  ideals  of  Empire  and 
national  loyalty,  the  splendid  war  record  of  the  elementary  schools  suffices  to  reply 
to  the  challenge ;  but  may  I  urge  the  need  for  men  and  women  to  become  identified 
as  members  of  school  committees  and  education  bodies,  as  so  much  can  be  accomplished 
in  this  respect  ?  Many  of  our  schools  would  welcome  pictures  depicting  Colonial  life 
or  some  historical  event.  Award  of  prizes  to  be  given  on  prize  day  for  Empire 
subjects  would  encourage  research  for  information  as  to  the  duties  of  Imperial  citizen- 
ship. Lessons  on  Colonial  life  can  with  advantage  be  accorded  to  older  children 
by  means  of  the  lantern — migration  may  thus  be  assisted.  The  following  message 
from  the  Hon.  W.  A.  Watt  was  sent  to  various  schools,  and  letters  appreciative  of  the 
thought  were  written  by  boys  who  have  caught  the  atmosphere  of  Empire  kinship : — 

"You  are  assembled  to-day  in  honour  of  the  Empire.  As  a  member  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  in  the  name  of  Australia,  I  am  glad  to  salute  the  flag  with  you.  In 
the  schools  in  my  country  all  school-children  are  taught  to  regard  the  great  Mother- 
land with  pride  and  affection.  They  hope  that  the  boys  and  girls  now  being  educated 
in  the  schools  of  London  may  be  able  to  take  an  interest  in  Australia,  where  the 
same  liberties  are  enjoyed,  and  where  there  may  be  even  greater  scope  for  effort 
and  ampler  opportunities  of  reward  for  energy  and  perseverance. 

"Australians  would  like  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  country  to  realise  that  though 
they  have  one  home  here,  they  have  another  open  to  them  in  Australia.  For  that 
is  the  true  ideal  of  the  Empire — that  within  its  far-flung  boundaries  any  member 
shall  feel  himself  at  home,  and  not  in  a  strange  land. 

"  W.  A.  WATT." 

THE  encouragement  of  Cadet  Corps  and  Scouts  in  connection  with  schools  helps  to 
provide  the  cure  for  ignorance ;  discipline,  health,  and  respect  for  constitutional 
authority  are  sadly  required  to-day.  The  sums  expended  would  return  a  good 
dividend  in  the  raising  of  an  Imperial  race.  If  more  opportunities  were  allowed 
for  Australian  and  Canadian  youth  to  exchange  visits,  lasting  friendships  would  be 
formed  and  the  ties  made  stronger.  The  parade  in  the  Park  could  be  rendered 
more  impressive  by  a  physical  display. 

DOTTGLAS  HALLIDAY  MACARTNEY. 
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Greene,  J.   Arthur. — A  Treatise  on  British  Mineral  Oil.    XL  233  pp.     London  :  Charles  Griffin. 

1919. 

This  book  is  the  result  of  the  collaboration  of  several  practical  scientists,  each  a  specialist  in 
his  own  branch  of  the  subject.  Its  aim  is  to  sum  up  and  present  the  latest  researches  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  render  available  the  information  that  has  been  acquired  bearing  upon  the 
one  practical  point — the  establishment  of  a  new  industry  of  national  importance.  The  editor, 
Mr.  J.  Arthur  Greene,  has  been  engaged  with  Sir  Boverton  Kedwood  upon  this  investigation 
for  some  considerable  time,  and  a  systematic  survey  has  been  made  of  all  kinds  of  retortable 
materials  in  this  country  and  chemical  tests  made.  Practical  results  have  followed  from 
these  preliminary,  and  costly,  investigations,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  the  development  of  a  great  industry — the  production  of  oil  by  means  of  low 
temperature  carbonisation  of  coal.  The  great  importance  of  this  industry  to  the  United 
Kingdom  is  apparent  to  everyone. 

Nathan,  Manfred. — The  South  African  Commonwealth :  constitution,  problems,  social  conditions. 
483  pp.  Johannesburg  and  Cape  Town :  The  Speciality  Press  of  South  Africa,  Ltd. 
London  :  Hodder  and-  Stoughton,  Ltd.  1919.  30a. 

Nearly  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the  inauguration  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and 
during  that  period  much  has  happened  to  render  it  desirable  that  an  authoritative  and 
informative  work  should  be  issued  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Nathan's 
book  admirably  fulfils  this  requisite.  The  first  portion  of  the  volume  deals,  in  the  main, 
with  the  constitution  and  politics  of  the  Union,  and  describes  in  some  detail  the  working 
of  the  constitution  in  connection  with  the  executive,  the  parliament,  the  judicial  system,  and 
provincial  and  local  administration.  Mr.  Nathan  describes  at  some  length  the  position  of 
the  natives  under  this  constitution,  and  in  dealing  with  this  important  subject  demonstrates 
that  a  definite  policy  as  to  native  administration,  common  to  the  four  provinces  of  the 
Union,  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  reforms  that  will  have  to  be  carried  through  in  the 
near  future.  At  the  present  time  the  native  population  in  South  Africa  is  passing  through 
a  period  of  what  may  be  termed  educational  evolution,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  it  will  have  to  be  settled  whether  the  educated  native — and  the  native 
in  South  Africa  is  capable  of  a  high  state  of  education — can  be  admitted  into  the  political 
system  on  terms  of  some  equality  with  the  educated  European.  In  South  Africa  it  is  too 
generally  assumed  that  the  native  must  remain,  as  he  has  been  up  to  the  present,  a  mere 
hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water  for  his  white  masters.  But  the  tendency  of  the  present 
age,  which  will  also  be  felt  in  South  Africa,  is  to  admit  native  peoples  to  some  share  in 
the  administration  of  the  country  in  which  they  live.  Up  to  the  present  the  position  of  the 
South  African  native  is  such  that  his  political  rights  are  of  a  very  primitive  description.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  Transkeian  Territories  of  the  Cape  Province  there  are  native  councils 
dealing  entirely  with  native  affairs,  and  that  in  the  same  Province  there  is  also  a  considerable 
number  of  Bantu  and  coloured  electors.  But  with  this  exception,  and  with  the  exception  of 
a  very  few  natives  in  Natal  who  are  entitled  to  record  their  votes,  natives  as  a  body  have 
little  influence  over  the  course  of  legislation.  In  the  Senate  of  the  Union  a  certain  number 
of  Senators  are  appointed  ostensibly  because  of  their  special  knowledge  of  native  affairs. 
This  is  a  wise  provision  of  the  constitution,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  actual  practice  it 
amounts  to  very  much.  Although  Mr.  Nathan  does  not  commit  himself  on  these  points, 
it  is  evident  that  he  realises  the  difficulties  of  the  present  position.  He  says :"  Indifference 
on  the  part  of  the  white  man  would  imply  a  corresponding  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
native.  Having  regard  to  the  overwhelming  native,  as  compared  with  white,  population  in 
South  Africa,  the  white  man  will  have  to  bestir  himself  if  he  does  not  wish  the  native  to 
overtake  and  finally  surpass  him  in  the  race."  The  problem  is,  of  course,  primarily  an 
industrial  one,  but  its  political  aspect  will  have  to  be  faced  sooner  or  later.  In  the  con- 
cluding sections  of  his  book  Mr.  Nathan  describes  the  social  conditions  generally  of  the 
Union,  and  this  section  will  be  of  special  interest  to  those  who  desire  to  know  what  is  the 
present  position  with  regard  to  the  higher  aspects  of  civilisation  in  South  Africa.  A  number 
of  chapters  deal  with  the  educational  system,  with  such  literature  as  South  Africa  can  claim 
for  her  own,  with  the  Press,  and  with  the  position  of  industry,  and,  arising  out  of  industry, 
science.  Here  Mr.  Nathan  does  not  appear  to  be  so  at  home  with  his  subject  as  when  he 
is  dealing  with  constitutional  and  legal  questions,  but  there  is  much  on  sociological  matters 
in  his  volume  that  is  of  great  interest.  As  a  general  reflection  he  finds  that  "  the  effect 
upon  the  natives  themselves  of  an  indiscriminate  propaganda,  unsuited  to  their  traditions 
and  cast  of  mind,  and  submitted  to  their  immature  and  unsophisticated  judgment,  may 
produce  a  fermentation  frought  with  disastrous  consequences — perhaps  most  injurious  to  those 
who  have  produced  them."  These  are  sound  conclusions,  and  indicate  that  Mr.  Nathan 
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believes,  in  common  with  most  observers  of  African  conditions,  that  the  best  plan  is  to 
train  the  natives  upon  their  own  lines,  rejecting  all  that  is  foreign  to  their  habits  and 
thought,  mental  outlook,  and  previous  experience,  and  retaining  all  that  does  not  actively 
conflict  with  the  principles  of  European  civilisation.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  question  of 
festina  lente,  a  fact  that  is  jully  recognised  by  those  who  best  understand  native  aspirations 
in  Africa. 

White,  Gilbert.— The    Poems  of   Gilbert    White.    With  an  introduction  by  Sir  Herbert  Warren. 

Pp.  vii-139.     London :  S.P.C.K.     1919.     6s. 

The  fact  that  this  volume  is  graced  with  a  preface  by  Sir  Herbert  Warren,  formerly  Professor  o* 
Poetry  at  Oxford,  is  sufficient  introduction  for  the  general  public.  Bishop  Gilbert  White  has  spent 
thirty-five  years  in  Australia,  first  in  Northern  Queensland,  where  he  became  Bishop  of 
Carpentaria,  and  afterwards  in  South  Australia  as  Bishop  of  Willochra.  His  headquarters 
for  many  years  were  at  Thursday  Island,  lying  off  the  extreme  northern  point  of  Australia. 

Munro,  James. — A   History  of  Great  Britain.      2   vols.      Edinburgh   and   London  :      Oliver   & 

Boyd.     1914-1920. 

The  author  of  this  excellent  history  has  been  Beit  Lecturer  in  Colonial  History  at  Oxford 
and  Lecturer  on  Colonial  and  Indian  History  at  Edinburgh.  He  may  be  expected,  therefore, 
to  take  a  broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  development  of  Great  Britain  with  regard 
to  the  Empire  generally ; ,  and  this  is  precisely  the  feature  of  the  history  that  will  appeal 
to  the  student.  Certainly,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  other  history  of  Great  Britain, 
intended  for  use  in  schools  and  colleges,  that  so  admirably  fulfils  this  requisite.  Mr.  Munro's 
volumes  are  well  illustrated,  the  text  is  elucidated  by  numerous  maps,  and  the  history  is 
sufficiently  up  to  date  to  include  an  account  of  the  War  and  recent  developments  in  the 
Empire  generally.  A  specially  useful  feature  is  a  chart,  showing  concurrent  events  in  British, 
European,  and  Colonial  history.  This  book  is  to  be  recommended  to  the  attention  of  all 
educational  authorities,  because  of  its  clear,  lucid,  and  comprehensive  treatment  of  a 
complicated  and  difficult  subject. 

Sulman,   A.   E. — Australian  Wild  Flowers.     Two  parts.     Sydney:    Angus  &  Robertson.     London: 

Humphrey  Milford.     1«.  each. 

This  is  a  collection  of  photographs  of  wild  flowers  in  Australia.  The  examples  chosen 
are  characteristic  of  the  flora  of  Australia. 

Bauw,  A.  De.  Le  Katanga:  notes  sur  le  pays,  ses  resources,  et  avenir  de  la  colonisation 
beige.  Pp.  iv,  170.  Maps  and  illust.,  Bruxelles :  Veuve  Ferd.  Larcier,  26  Rue  des 
Minimes.  1920. 

A  useful  little  book  by  the  Director-General  in  Africa  of  the  Comite^  Special  du  Katangas 
It  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  those  who  have  special  interests  in  Katanga,  as  it  gives  not 
only  a  description  of  the  province  and  its  resources  but  information  regarding  the  possibilities 
of  settlement  from  the  agricultural  and  commercial  points  of  view. 

Salkin,  Paul. — Etudes  ajricaines.    413  pp.     Bruxelles :    Ferdinand  Larcier,  26  Rue  des  Minimes. 
1920. 

The  author  of  this  book  spent  some  seven  years  in  the  Belgian  Congo  as  Appellate  Judge  at 
Elizabethville.  He  is,  therefore,  specially  qualified  to  write  upon  Africa,  and  his  work 
is  a  particularly  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  colonisation  and  the  administration  of 
native  races  in  Africa.  M.  Salkin  covers  a  very  wide  field.  Opening  with  a  general  review 
of  colonisation  as  applied  to  Africa,  the  different  forms  it  has  assumed,  and  the  effect 
upon  the  natives,  the  author  passes  to  a  consideration  of  the  various  forms  of  native 
society,  more  especially  Bantu,  its  institutions  and  general  homogeneity.  This  study  is 
largely  comparative  and  it  leads  to  the  main  thesis  of  the  book,  which  is  that  the  native 
should  be  allowed  to  develop  his  own  civilisation,  under  European  guidance  wherever 
necessary,  upon  the  lines  most  suited  to  his  temperament,  history,  and  present  surroundings. 
M.  Salkin  thus  enters  a  strong,  and  ably  supported,  plea  for  preserving  all  that  is  best 
in  native  culture,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  and  for  supporting  the  natural  evolu- 
tion of  the  Bantu  towards  the  highest  that  is  in  him,  without  attempting  an  admixture 
of  ideas  and  institutions  entirely  foreign  to  his  conceptions  and  habits.  He  shows  that 
agriculture  is  the  predominating  interest  in  the  life  of  the  native,  and  that  good  agrarian 
legislation  and  sound  agrarian  development  are  of  primary  importance.  The  third  part 
of  M.  Salkin's  volume  deals  mainly  with  the  administrative  and  political  structure  of  the 
Belgian  Congo. 

Canada  To-day, — Canada  Newspaper  Co.     1920.    2s.  Qd.  net. 

It  is  six  years  since  "Canada  To-day"  was  last  published.  The  long  interval,  due  to  the  war, 
has  added  enormously  to  the  interest  and  importance  of  everything  affecting  the  Dominion,  and 
in  this  very  substantial  volume  practically  everything  is  covered.  It  is  full  of  information,  which 
settler,  sportsman,  or  investor  will  find  valuable,  and  it  is  profusely  illustrated. 
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Ex-Service  Men  and  the  Dominions  Overseas. — For  fifteen  years  our  Kent  Colon- 
ising Association  has  had  town  and  village  branches  in  Kent,  and  also  in  Sussex,  to 
inform  and  instruct  the  democracy  as  to  their  properties  Overseas.  In  no  case  have 
we  urged  or  excited ;  and,  being  wholly  honorary,  have  only  used  our  own  "  eye- 
witness "  and  knowledge  of  the  Oversea  States  to  help  visualise  in  the  English  mind 
fields  of  labour  passing  rich  and  waiting  for  labourers  to  enter  into  their  "  harvest." 

We  are  starting  again  in  order  to  instruct  and  inform  the  ex-Service  settler,  and  to 
introduce  him  and  his  family  to  some  of  our  many  Oversea  friends.  Here  is  practical 
work  for  the  many  Overseas  men  and  women  now  resident  here.  We  want  to  organise 
branches  in  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Essex  so  that  three  or  four  honorary  workers  may  attend 
at  the  larger  Exchanges  to  see  and  encourage  the  ex-Service  men  seeking  homes  beyond 
the  Seas. 

We  are  being  asked,  day  by  day,  to  supply  men  and  women  with  first-hand  or 
first-rate  knowledge  of  these  States  and  should  be  grateful  if  any  of  your  readers  would 
send  names  and  addresses : — 

Kent  and  Sussex — Miss  Ard,  28  Monson  Colonnade,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Essex — to  me,  at  Little  Easton,  Dunmow,  Essex. 

R.  L.  GWYNNK. 
Chairman  of  Kent  Colonising  Association. 

[Any  volunteers  among  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute  for  service  at  the  Labour 
Exchanges  in  connection  with  this  movement  will  be  cordially  welcomed. — EDD.  U.E.] 

Neglected  Opportunities  in  the  Pacific. — In  dealing  with  The  Pacific,  the  anxiety 
among  the  weaker  landholders — such  as  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Dutch  Indies — 
is  to  know  if  Asiatic  or  European  influence  will  be  predominant.  These  countries 
feel  acutely  the  rapid  advances  certain  Asiatic  nations  have  made,  not  only  commercially 
but  in  the  preparation  for  offensive  or  defensive  action  in  enforcement,  if  necessary,  of 
such  interests,  or  the  development  of  such  ideas,  as  they  may  desire  to  promote.  It  is 
supposed  among  many  people  from  the  Dominions  that  England  either  does  not  realise 
or  neglects  the  interests  of  her  children  in  the  Pacific,  that  her  supreme  position  in 
Europe  does  not  allow  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  facing  other  parts  of  the  Empire, 
that  interests  in  the  Pacific  may  (for  political  reasons)  be  bartered  for  advantages  to 
the  Empire  elsewhere.  It  may  happen  that  a  point  of  view  not  immediately  affecting 
Britain  is  of  intense  interest  to  one  or  more  of  her  colonies  and  may  be  shared  by 
contiguous  countries.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  keeping  their  countries  for  European  people  and  their  descendants.  In  this  policy 
they  are  opposed  (maybe  not  openly)  by  certain  other  nations  bordering  on  the 
Pacific.  Their  views  on  other  Pacific  questions  may  be  shared  or  opposed,  according 
to  circumstances ;  but  there  is  certainly  a  common  feeling  that  sooner  or  later  there  will 
be  a  clash  in  that  part  of  the  world.  European  ideas  and  influence  may  be  strongest 
at  the  moment ;  but,  in  view  of  certain  things,  is  not  that  supremacy  likely  to  be  con- 
tested T 

The  United  States  of  America  can  in  many  ways  see  eye  to  eye  with  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  The  Dutch  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  are  sympathetic  towards 
Australians,  particularly  that  section  whose  views  may  be  termed  more  Republican 
than  Monarchical.  Britain  is  interested  in  a  big  population  of  descendants  of  Hollanders 
in  South  Africa.  Dutch  people  (apart  from  a  section  who,  in  ideas  and  appearance, 
resemble  the  Germans)  seem  very  closely  allied  to  the  Britisher  of  to-day,  except  for 
a  certain  slowness  of  manner  and  thought  reminiscent  of  an  earlier  period.  If  large 
families  are  an  asset  to  a  country,  their  introduction  to  a  British  Colony  or  Dominion 
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Cubist  method  of  depicting  maid  reporting  that  Burglars  have  stolen  the  silver 

HOLIDAY  BURGLARY 

AND    OTHER    HOUSEHOLD     RISKS 

Not  only  during  the  Holiday  Season,  when  enterprising  burglars  reap  rich 
harvests  from  houses  temporarily  unoccupied,  but  during  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  the  famous  "  All-in  "  Policy  affords  the  householder  the  most  complete 
protection  yet  devised  in  respect  to  practially  every  serious  risk  to  which 
he  or  she  is  liable  in  connection  with  the  contents  of  the  home. 

Burglary  and  Housebreaking,  including  damage 
to  contents  such  as  breaking  open  drawers  of 
Cabinets,  Desks,  etc.  Loss  arising  from  damage 
to  contents  from  effects  of  Storm,  Flood,  Tempest, 
Lightning,  Fire,  etc. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  serious  risks  covered  by  a  single  premium 
of  5/-  per  £100  per  annum  (minimum  premium  7/6).  Full  particulars  and 
list  of  the  many  and  varied  risks  covered  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 

"ALL-  IN  "     POLICY 

DEPARTMENT 


41  THREADNEEDLE    STREET,  LONDON,    E.G.  2 

Head  Office  :  BRITISH  DOMINIONS   HOUSE, 
Royal  Exchange  Avenue,  London,  E.C.  3 

Branches  and  Agentt  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

ASSETS     EXCEED      £19,OOO,OOO 
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in  large  numbers  should  mean  potential  wealth.  Americans  during  the  last  few  years 
have  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  Java  and  the  Dutch  Indies  generally.  Australians 
and  New  Zealanders — the  descendants  of  pioneers,  settlers,  or  adventurers — are  also 
making  their  presence  felt  there  as  merchants,  planters,  surveyors,  prospectors,  and 
professional  men. 

As  a  farmer,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  German  in  Australia  was  thorough ;  and 
Holland — unaffected  by  the  war—- should  produce  good  men  who,  if  induced  to  go  to 
Australia,  should  make  good  citizens  there  in  tune.  The  tie  between  Britain,  South 
Africa,  Australia,  Holland,  and  the  Dutch  Colonies  should  be  strengthened  to  the 
advantage  of  the  countries  concerned,  and  to  the  detriment  of  any  German  or  even 
American  schemes  in  regard  to  Holland  and  her  colonies  or  the  British  Colonies  or 
Dominions. 

The  Department  of  Industry  and  Commerce  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia, 
through  its  head  man,  Mr.  Stirling  Taylor,  has  assured  the  writer  that  the  Government  will 
give  every  assistance  to  manufacturers  from  England  to  enable  them  to  establish 
industries  in  Australia,  such  manufacturers  having  permission  to  bring  out  skilled  work- 
men under  contract  for  that  purpose.  Australia  has  a  high  customs  tariff  for  protection 
of  local  industries.  Besides  the  big  business  to  be  done  in  the  Commonwealth,  the 
British  manufacturer  going  there  has  a  larger  field  in  Asia,  particularly  in  those  countries 
directly  to  the  north.  The  Commonwealth  seems  to  be  getting  over  that  perpetual  industrial 
unrest  which,  attacking  it  first,  has  now  become  so  strong  in  European  countries.  As 
Australia  is  ambitious,  and  certainly  appears  to  be  on  the  verge  of  exporting 
manufactured  goods,  it  seems  an  excellent  opportunity  for  certain  manufacturers  to 
give  the  country  careful  consideration  with  a  view  to  profitable  investment,  if  only  for 
branch  establishments  of  the  "  Home  "  firm.  Australia,  at  any  rate,  wishes  to  become 
a  powerful  member  of  the  Pacific  group,  and  with  proper  treatment  her  immediate 
future  development  will  be  rapid.  Who  is  going  to  help  in  her  industrial  advancement  ? 
England,  America,  or  some  other  nation  ?  Canada  receives  fair  attention  from  Britain, 
and  is  in  a  satisfactory  position.  India  is  being  well  cared  for,  even  to  colonising  her 
people  in  Mesopotamia,  British  East  Africa  and  elsewhere ;  but  do  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  get  the  political  and  commercial  attention  they  should  T  Cannot  even  feelings 
in  South  Africa  be  strengthened  for  Empire  by  action  in  Australia  ? 

Most  of  us  believe  that  British  statesman  are  wide  awake,  even  to  the  changed 
values  of  nations  and  things  since  1914 ;  but  is  our  belief  always  well  founded  ?  Is  it 
not  possible,  by  careful  management  and  selection,  to  make  the  white  strongholds  of 
the  East — Australia  and  New  Zealand — powerful  not  only  as  links  with  the  Dutch 
Colonies  and  South  Africa,  but  in  being  able  to  stand  alone,  backed  by  big  white 
populations,  with  a  merchant  and  manufacturing  class  drawn  largely  from  Great  Britain, 
and  an  agrarian  population  from  suitable  and  satisfactory  sources  ? 

Is  it  not  Great  Britain's  business  to  strengthen  her  interests  in  the  Pacific  ?  What 
genuine  movement  is  on  foot  to  strengthen  these  outposts  of  Empire  ?  If  there  is 
none,  why  not  T 

B.  RICHMOND. 

Singapore,  February,  1920. 

[We  are  afraid  our  correspondent  hardly  makes  full  allowance  for  Great  Britain's 
interest  in  Australia.  Political  attentions  the  Commonwealth  certainly  would  not  desire  ; 
and  financially,  neither  the  Commonwealth  nor  the  States  can  complain  of  the  reception 
given  in  the  past  to  any  loan  that  is  offered  for  subscription  on  the  London  market. — 
EDD.  U.E.] 
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GROWN    TOBACCO 

TOBACCO. 

"  Earl  Grey  "  Tobacco   -        -        -    15/8  per  Ib. 

2  oz.,  4  oz.,  8  oz.  tins  Full,  Medium  or  Mild 

"Matabele  Mixture"      -        -        -    15/- per  Ib. 

Coarse  and  Fine  Cut  Three  Strengths— Full,  Medium  and  Mild 

Packed  in  1,  2  and  4  oz.  tins 

CIGARETTES.      Made  entirely  from  Tobacco  grown  in  Rhodesia. 

Rhodesian-Turkish  •    8/4  per  100 

In  boxes  of  25,  50  and  100 

Rhodesian- Virginia          -        -        -    6/8  per  100 

In  boxes  of  25,  50  and  100    . 

N.B.— Every  Cigarette  bears  the  Coat  of  Arms  (as  above)  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Company 

"Earl  Grey"  Turkish- 
No.  1,  Turkish  Oval       -        -        -        6/10 

38/4 
»         >»  »»  ~/~J 

5',  Round     -        -        -        12/- 

„     2,  Virginia      „  -  8/10 

Tobacco  and  Cigarettes  are  now  stocked  at  the  Institute  and  can  be  obtained  by  Fellows. 


Orders  for  quantities,  not  less  than  1000  Cigarettes,  or  2  Ibs.  Tobacco, 
can  be  sent  overseas  free  from  English  duty,  prices  being  : 

CIGARETTES— Turkish    ....      561-  per  1000  \     Air-tight  tins  of 

„                  Virginian           -        -        -      42/-  per  1000  J  100 

TOBACCO 9/- per  Ib.    i  or ^  Ib.  air-tight tins 

Manufactured  only  by: 

John  Wood  &  Son  (Stl^)  Ltd. 

23-25  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.4. 

Telephone :  CITY  4437  Telegraphic  Address :  "ETONA,  CANNON,  LONDON  " 
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BRANCH    NEWS. 

BRISTOL. 

PECULIAR  pleasure  has  been  given  to  the  members  of  the  Bristol  Branch  by  the  inclusion 
of  their  President's  name  in  the  Birthday  Honours  list,  and  by  the  reference  to  his  work 
in  connection  with  the  Institute.  Sir  Thomas  Lennard  was  not  merely  the  founder  of  the 
Branch,  he  was  also  the  generous  donor  of  its  home,  and  he  and  Lady  Lennard  have  been 
unremitting  in  their  efforts  to  promote  in  this  ancient  jumping-off  place  of  the  merchant 
adventurers  the  cause  of  the  Empire  they  did  so  much  to  assist  in  creating.  Beneficent  as 
have  been  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Lennard's  activities  in  other  directions,  it  is 
encouraging  to  see  that  their  work  for  United  Empire  has  been  thus  specially  acknowledged 
by  His  Majesty.  It  is  noted  as  a  coincidence  that  among  the  recipients  of  Birthday 
Honours  is  another  Fellow  of  the  Institute — Sir  Henry  Wickham.  Between  four  and 
five  hundred  years  ago  it  was  from  Bristol  that  men  set  out  to  discover  what  was 
called  the  isle  of  Brazil,  and  it  was  Sir  Henry  Wickham's  achievement  in  bringing 
the  rubber  seeds  from  Brazil  to  England,  an  achievement  to  which  the  Mid-East 
owes  so  much,  that  has  a  little  late,  but  better  late  than  never,  secured  him  his 
Knighthood.  For  those  who  have  any  gift  of  historic  imagination,  therefore,  a  certain  line 
of  connection  may  be  traced  between  the  honours  conferred  on  Sir  Thomas  Lennard 
and  Sir  Henry  Wickham. 

BOURNEMOUTH. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Dorset  and  Hants  (Bournemouth)  Branch  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  a  resolution  was  adopted  tendering  hearty  congratulations  to  Major  G.  A. 
Dolby,  Mayor  of  Poole  and  Vice-President  of  the  Branch,  on  the  honour  of  Knight- 
hood conferred  upon  him.  It  is  recalled  with  much  pleasure  that  a  public  reception 
was  given  to  Lord  Morris,  late  Prime  Minister  of  Newfoundland,  in  January  1918, 
by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Poole  in  commemoration  of  the  former  close  relations 
existing  between  Poole  and  Newfoundland,  when  230  sailing  vessels  manned  by  1,500 
men  annually  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  Poole  was  among  the  most  wealthy  towns  in 
Southern  England. 

In  a  lecture  on  Newfoundland  just  delivered  by  the  President  of  the  Branch,  Sir 
Daniel  Morris,  K.C.M.G.,  J.P.,  some  particularly  interesting  facts  were  given  as  to 
the  resources  of  Newfoundland  in  regard  to  paper  and  paper  pulp.  For  some  time, 
he  said,  Newfoundland  had  taken  the  premier  position  as  an  exporter  to  this  country 
of  paper  on  reels  ready  to  pass  through  the  press  for  newspaper  printing.  This  was 
an  instance  where  our  Overseas  Dominions  afforded  valuable  help  in  keeping  the  Mother 
Country  supplied  with  essential  commodities. 

CANTERBURY  (N.Z.). 

The  following  Officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 
held  February  27,  of  the  Canterbury  Branch,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand  :  President — G. 
S.  Raymond,  Esq.,  K.C.  Vice-President — Hon.  W.  H.  Triggs,  M.L.C.  Hon.  Secretary — 
Basil  Seth-Smith,  Esq.  Hon.  Assistant  Secretary — John  H.  Rhodes,  Esq.  Hon.  Treasurer — 
George  Jameson,  Esq.  Committee — Charles  Wood,  Esq. ;  George  Jameson,  Esq. ;  H.  J. 
Marriner,  Esq. ;  H  Cottrell,  Esq. ;  H.  F.  Godfry,  Esq. ;  H.  D.  Acland,  Esq. ;  Major  J. 
Norton  Francis,  C.M.G. ;  John  Heaton  Rhodes,  Esq. 


THE  third  annual  Summer  School  of  Eugenics  and  Civics  is  to  be  held  from  July  31 
to  August  14,  at  Herne  Bay  College,  Kent.  Students  anxious  to  participate  in  the 
discussion  courses  on  subjects  of  interest  to  all  modern  social  workers  should  com- 
municate with  the  General  Secretary,  Miss  C.  Brown,  the  Eugenics  Education  Society, 
11  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C.  2. 
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HE  Motor  Car  is  an  intimate  and  necessary  part 
of  good  living.  The  owner  is  known  by  his  car, 
whether  he  wishes  to  be  or  not.  The  buyer 
whose  choice  rests  on  a  Daimler  not  only  satisfies 
his  desire  for  excellence  but  finds  that  his  taste  is 
appreciated  by  a  wider  circle  than  his  own. 


EMAND  is  greater  than  the  possible 
supply — of  course.  So  the  only  way 
to  be  sure  is  to  order  at  once.  ASK 
YOUH  JlQENT. 


The  Daimler  Company  Ltd. 
Coventry. 


When  you  Specify  Bates  Tyres— 


CYCLE 

MOTOR  CYCLE 

MOTOR  CAR 

AND 

SOLID  BAND 


We  have 
a  g  e  n  c  i  e  s 
everywhere— 
Why  not  call 
on  your 
nearest  ? 


You  are  assured   of  these   four   essential   features 

1.  RUBBER — the  result  of  lengthy  tests,  resisting  to  wear 
and  impervious  to  road  shock. 

2.  WALLS  of  ample  strength  which  last  as  long  as  the 
tread. 

3.  LINING  of  best  canvas  scientifically  constructed   and 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  rubber. 

4.  BEADS  correctly  shaped  to  the  rim  so  that  they   fit 
snugly  without  chafing. 


—very  good  reasons 
why  you  should  al- 
ways choose  Bates 
Tyres. 

Write  for  our  free  book- 
let and  address  of  your 
nearest  agent. 


W.  &  A.  BATES,  LTD., 

St.    Mary's    Mills,   Leicester,  Eng. 
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HOUSE    AND   SOCIAL  COMMITTEE. 

SIR  ALFRED  SHARPE,  K.C.M.G.,  whose  work  in  Central  Africa  is  so  well  known, 
presided  at  the  meeting  held  on  Thursday  afternoon,  May  13,  when  Mr.  T.  C.  Coxhead, 
Secretary  for  Native  Affairs,  Rhodesia,  spoke  on  "  The  Natives  of  Northern  Rhodesia 
and  the  War."  Mr.  Coxhead  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  loyalty  and  services  of  the 
District  officials  and  of  the  natives  and  their  chiefs,  who  worked  with  untiring  energy, 
under  most  difficult  conditions,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  His  description  of 
some  of  these  difficulties,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  transportation  of  food  supplies 
and  ammunition,  enabled  his  audience  to  realise,  in  some  measure,  the  hardships  of 
a  campaign  which  had  to  be  carried  on  through  dense  forests  and  over  trackless 
swamps,  infested  with  the  tsetse  and  other  pests,  and  subject  to  frequent  and  violent 
changes  of  temperature  which  tried  the  soundest  constitution.  On  the  outbreak  of 
war,  every  effort  had  to  be  made  to  prevent  the  German  forces  entering  Rhodesia, 
and  when,  in  May  1916,  that  had  been  fully  accomplished,  an  advance  was  made 
into  German  territory,  so  that  from  that  time,  until  the  brief  incursion  of  von  Lettow 
in  October  1918,  Rhodesia  was  entirely  free  from  the  enemy.  In  regard  to  von 
Lettow's  effort,  the  speaker  considered  that  its  success  was  due  to  its  boldness  and 
to  its  unexpectedness.  For  the  moment  it  was  the  occasion  of  great  surprise  and 
disappointment  to  the  natives  of  Rhodesia,  who  had  thought  the  war  was  over,  and 
that  the  British  forces  were  invulnerable.  Fortunately,  the  Armistice  came  when 
it  did,  and  was  followed  on  November  25,  1918,  by  the  surrender  of  von  Lettow 
at  Abercorn,  a  description  of  which,  from  the  BvJawayo  Chronicle,  was  read  by  Mr. 
Coxhead  at  the  conclusion  of  his  interesting  address. 

In  the  discussion,  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe  confirmed  the  statement  of  Mr.  Coxhead  in 
regard  to  the  loyalty  of  the  natives  to  British  rule,  and  stated  that  the  native 
soldiers,  especially  such  men  as  the  King's  African  Rifles,  were  among  the  best  fighters 
in  the  world.  He  also  referred  to  the  von  Lettow  incident,  and  stated  that  he 
had  himself  anticipated  some  such  effort,  in  view  of  the  scattered  condition  of  our 
forces.  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  in  expressing  his  appreciation  of  Mr.  Coxhead's  address,  drew 
attention  to  the  forthcoming  issue  of  "  The  Empire  and  War,"  which  is  being  edited  by 
Sir  Charles  Lucas.  Mr.  E.  G.  Parker  gave  an  interesting  personal  experience  in  Africa, 
and  stated  that  Mr.  Coxhead,  whose  nickname  among  the  natives  was  (anglicised)  "  some 
little  Boss,"  was  very  highly  regarded  by  them.  Mr.  Ho  well  referred  to  the  combination 
of  Negroid  types  in  Africa,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  best  combination 
was  to  be  found  in  Rhodesia.  Mr.  Thomson,  Mine  Manager  of  Wankies,  Rhodesia, 
said  that  his  boys  were  so  keen  to  go  to  the  war  that  recruiting  had  to  be  checked 
or  the  mines  would  have  been  left  without  workers. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  speaker  and  the  chairman  were  accorded  on  the  motion 
of  Capt.  Southwell  Piper,  Mr.  Edward  Salmon,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary,  who  stated 
that  the  return  of  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe  to  the  Institute  would  be  a  subject  of  special 
satisfaction  to  the  Fellows. 
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PAUL  WINN  &  CO.  Ltd. 

72  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C.3. 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 


OF 


Produce,  Chemicals  and  Foodstuffs 

ESTABLISHED  1883. 

Bankers :  BARCLAYS  BANK,  LTD.,  170  FENCHURCH  ST.,  E.G. 

Correspondence  from  reliable  Shippers  invited;    open 
to  make  advances  upon  their  Consignments. 

Cables :  "  SNOWWHITE,  LONDON."        Codes  :  A  B  C,  STH  EDITION  AND  PRIVATE. 


LIMITED. 

Registered  in  the  Transvaal  (with  which  are 
incorporated  the  Bank  of  Africa  Limited, 
the  Natal  Bank.  Limited,  and  the  National 
Bank  of  the  Orange  River  Colony  ..Limited) 

Bankers  to  the  Union  Government  in  the  Transvaal,  the  Orange 
-        Free   State,  and    Natal,  and  to  the    Imperial    Government. 

EVERY    DESCRIPTION    OF    BANKING     BUSINESS    transacted   with 
the  Cape   Province     Natal.  Orange   Free    State.    Transvaal    Rhodesia. 
Nyasaland.  East    Africa    Protectorate.    Uganda.   Zanzibar.    Portuguese 
East   Africa.  South- West  Africa    Protectorate  and  the    Belgian  Congo, 
and   with  the  Bank's  Agencies  in  New   York  and  elsewhere 

OVER     400     BRANCHES    IN    AFRICA. 

Agents  al  Amsterdam   Pan*   Rome   and  the  Principal  Cmes  of  the  World 


and 


London  Offices 
Circus   Plhce.  London  Wall. 

E.C2. 
l8.5t.Swlthln'*L«n«.  E  C  4 

West  End  Office 

25.  Cocks  pur  Street.  S.W.I . 

New  York  Agency 

IO,   WALL    STREET 

Indta     BOMBAY. 

Antwerp  • 

SB,  PLACE    DE    WEIR. 
Hoad  Oftlc«-PRETORIA. 
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DONATIONS   TO   THE    NEW   PREMISES   AND  JUBILEE   FUND. 


TWELFTH  LIST. 


Previously  announced  .  . 
R.  Bruce  Archibald,  Esq.,  J.P.  . 
H.  E.  Sir  H.  Hesketh  Bell, 

K.C.M.G 

A.  M.  Berkeley,  Esq. 

W.  E.  F.  de  Lacey,  Esq.   . 

Rev.  S.  T.  Gwilliam 

J.  C.  McLaren,  Esq. 

R.  R.  Allison,  Esq.   . 

G.  W.  Randall,  Esq. 

G.  H.  Gamble,  Esq. 

Charles  Newberry,  Esq.,  J.P. 

A.  Lace,  Esq 

H.  H.  Hipwell,  Esq. 

R.  Harding,  Esq. 

H.  C.  O'Brien,  Esq. 

J.  R.  Foster,  Esq.     . 

G.  Mackintosh  Smith,  Esq. 

E.  L.  Talma,  Esq.,  B.A.    . 


£    s.    d. 

44,674    2     0 

10    0    0 

500 
400 
1  0  0 
1  0  0 
1  1  0 
330 
220 
1  1  0 
330 
100 
10  0 
25  0  0 
110 
220 
220 
200 


H.  L.  Burgess,  Esq. 
Hon.  R.  B.  Graham,  M.L.C. 
E.  Broadrick,  Esq.    . 
Robert  Shaw,  Esq.    . 
Robert  S.  Baillie,  Esq. 

E.  T.  Campbell,  Esq. 

F.  0.  Quennell,  Esq. 

Sir  W.  H.  Hyndman  Jones 

G.  E.  Lavin,  Esq.      . 
W.  G.  G.  Cooper,  Esq. 
John  J.  I.  Middleton,  Esq. 
F.  W.  Bult,  Esq. 

J.  F.  Kennedy,  Esq. 
Major  I.  Heslip          .         . 
O.  B.  Stanion,  Esq.  . 
H.  D.  Vautin,  Esq.  . 


£  «.  d. 
220 
500 
500 
220 
440 
400 
220 
220 
10  6 
220 
2  10  0 
1  1  0 
100 
220 
500 
1  1  0 


£44,781     5     6 


BADGES   FOR  FELLOWS   AND    ASSOCIATES. 

A  Badge  of  Fellowship  and  Associateship  is  available  for  those  who  may  desire  to 
show  their  connection  with  the  work  in  which  the  Institute  is  engaged.  The  Badge 
consists  of  a  miniature  jewel  representing  the  crest  of  the  Institute,  in  gold  and 
enamel  for  Fellows,  and  silver  and  enamel  for  Associates.  The  Badge,  with  ring  for 
attaching  to  the  watch-chain,  will  be  supplied  to  Fellows  and  Associates,  at  a  cost  of 
4s.  6d.  each,  or  Fellow's  Badge  only  with  solitaire  fitting  for  the  button-hole  at  a 
cost  of  5*.  each,  upon  application  being  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute. 


NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 

THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED : 

Resident  Fellows,  48  ;   Non-Resident  Fellows,  66  ;  Associates,  22. 

RESIDENT  FELLOWS  : 

A.  H.  Ashbolt  (Agent-General  for  Tasmania),  Sir  Francis  Barker,  A.  B.  Bennett, 
T.  P.  Bayntun  Ching,  E.  H.  Cooper,  Wm.  Crawford,  H.  M.  Devitt,  J.  Elder  Duncan, 
E.  Welby  Fisher,  F.R.C.S.,  W.  H.  Frizell,  O.  E.  Fritche,  L.D.8.,  W.  H.  Gardner, 
J.  Gemmell,  J.  F.  Edwin  Goad,  A.  Hugh  Gooby,  F.I.S.A.,  W.  E.  Hearson,  W.  J.  C. 
Hendrey,  W.  B.  J.  Home,  E.  P.  Hudson,  G.  C.  Kean,  Angus  McPhail,  H.  Alex. 
McPherson,  Colonel  G.  Alex.  Malcolm,  D.S.O.,  Sir  W.  Stevenson  Meyer,  G.C.I.E., 
K.C.S.I.,  A.  8.  Moore,  Capt.  A.  E.  C.  Blackmore  Morris,  M.C.,  A.  James  Pugh, 
Charles  V.  Sale,  Capt.  Ellice  V.  Sassoon,  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  J.  N. 
Stuart,  W.  Hart  Sugden,  M.P.,  H.  Symington,  F.  W.  Temple,  A.  C.  Thompson,  G.  T. 
Varney,  Colonel  C.  H.  Villiers,  J.  R.  Wandless,  Dudley  Ward.  Wm.  E.  Watson, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  Anthony  White,  A.  Whitioorih,  T.  A.  Wilson,  Colonel  Sidney  Wishart, 
W.  Scott  T.  Worthington. 
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In  the  design  and  construction  of  the  new  Belsize  cars  is  evidence  of  the 
pioneer  spirit  which  first  gave  Belsize  the  lead  twenty-four  years  ago. 
Behind  every  innovation  is  a  sound  reason  why.  Greater  economy, 
quieter  running,  higher  engine  efficiency,  increased  comfort  are  the  results. 

BELSIZE  MOTORS,  LTD.,  CLAYTON,  MANCHESTER 

LONDON.— The  Belsize  London  Agency.  Ltd.,  2-3  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W.I. 
Address  for  repairs  and  spare  parts:  33  Augustus  Street,  Cumberland  Market,  N.W.I. 


Shallow  Draft  Steamer 
"St.    Patrick." 
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SHALLOW  DRAFT  STEAMERS 

Either  Stern  Wheel,  Paddle,  or  Tunnel 
Stern — Steam     or     Motor     Propelled. 

MOTOR  BOATS  TO  40  KNOTS, 

for  Sea  or  River  cruising 
Marine  and  Stationary  Motors,  15  to  85  b.h.p. 
JOHN  I.  THORNYCROFT  &  Co.,Ltd. 

ENGINEERS   AND    SHIPBUILDERS 
10  Grosvenor  Place,  LONDON,  S.W.  1. 

Basingstoke    and    Southampton. 


401  NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 

NON-RESIDENT  FELLOWS  : 

AUSTRALIA.  —  Major  W.  D,  Busby  (Wollstonecraft),  A,  H.  Cunningham*  (Geelong), 
Robt.  C.  Forsyth,  J.P.  (Wollstonecraft),  Major  James  D.  Henry,  D.S.O.,  O.B.E.,  Rev. 
8.  B.  Jones  (N.  Sydney),  Norman  Pern,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.  (Marrickville),  J.  B. 
Shaw,  B.Sc.,  M.C.  (Sydney),  Capt.  C.  E.  Toovey,  R.E.  (Sydney),  S.  C.  Wentworth 
Wilson  (Armidale). 

CANADA.  —  T.  B.  Oleave  (Toronto).  SOUTH  AFRICA.  —  William  Cook  (Malvern), 
Lieut.-Col.  F.  J.  F.  French  (Durban),  Frank  Qowlett  (Kroonstadt),  D.  Hutchison  (South 
Coast  Junction),  A.  D.  McKenzie,  M.B.  (Durban),  Charles  Mills,  L.D.S.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 
(Kroonstadt),  F.  R.  Shaw  (Maritzburg).  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA.— W.  E.  Barcroft  (Nai- 
robi), H.  T.  Wells  (Nairobi).  BRITISH  GUIANA.— A.  A.  Abrahams  (Georgetown),  E.  A. 
Hayne  (Queenstown).  CEYLON;  —  W.  H.  Biddle,  B.Sc.  (Malmunai),  0.  Kent  Deaker 
(Oaldha).  EGYPT.— Capt.  H.  St.  John  Armitage  (Cairo).  FIJI.— J.  J.  Barker  (Suva), 
W.  H.  Brabant  (Suva),  J.  Dalton  (Suva),  C.  J.  Morey  (Suva),  T.  Wion  Riaz  (Ba). 
GOLD  COAST  COLONY.—  C.  D.  Minns  (Obuasi).  INDIA.—  W.  Thomson-Edgar  (Assam), 
R.  S.  Hawkins  (Chittagong),  R.  J.  Watson  (Delhi).  JAMAICA.—^.  Rev.  0.  F.  C.  de 
Carterat,  D.D.  (Bishop  of  Jamaica),  Rt.  Rev.  D.  W.  Bentley  (Assistant  Bishop  of  Jamaica), 
N.  C.  C.  Henriques  (Kingston),  V.  C.  McCormack  (Kingston),  E.  W.  Lucie-Smith  (Kingston), 
Rev.  R.  Eustace  Wade  (Cross  Roads  P.O.).  MALAY  STATES.— O.  O.  Daubeny  (Kuala  Selan- 
gor),  P.  H.  Hennessey,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.  (Kuala  Lumpur),  W.  Eyre  Kenny,  M.I.C.E.  (Kuala 
Lumpur),  V.  E.  Kingsbury  (Kuala  Krai),  A.  F.  Maitland  Price  (Kuala  Lumpur),  R.  M. 
Skinner  (Kuala  Lumnur),  A.  F.  Worthington  (Kota  Bharu).  MALTA. — E.  Grech, 
LL.D.  (Cospicua).  NIGERIA.  —  J.  H.  Dixon  (Lokoja),  A.  C.  Hoskin  (Kakana). 
NTASALAND.  —  Robt.  M.  Craig  (Zomba).  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS.  —  J.  S.  Brittain 
(Singapore),  F.  Hulme  Sharp  (Malacca).  ARGENTINE. —  E.  Cochran  (Buenos  Aires), 
O.  Cornish  (Buenos  Aires),  H.  C.  Ooodheart  (Buenos  Aires),  O.  H.  Harrisson,  D.S.O. 
(Entre  Rios).  BRAZIL.— W.  Pope  Chitty  (Rio  de  Janeiro).  CHINA.— F.  Norton  Bett 
(Tientsin).  COSTA  RICA. —  Yen.  Archdeacon  Jackson  (Limon).  SUMATRA. — H.  H. 
Fenton  (Siantar),  R.  H.  Prior  (Bindjey),  C.  E.  Underwood  (Medan).  UNATTACHED 
TO  ANY  COLONY.  —  Lieut.  F.  E.  French,  R.N.R.,  R.  Parkinson  Goffe,  Commdr.  O.  A. 
Lamphier,  Major-Oeneral  Robt.  Porter,  C.B.,  C.M.G. 

ASSOCIATES  : 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Barker  (Suva),  Miss  Mona  M.  Cowin  (Mauritius),  Miss  I.  Tudor  Frere, 
Mrs.  Middleton-Powell,  Mrs.  R.  Campbell-Nelles  (Montreal),  Mrs.  J.  B.  Powell  (Durban), 
Mrs.  C.  Mudge-Roberts  (Durban),  Mrs.  N.  E.  Sherwood-Kelly,  Mrs.  G.  R.  Trefusis. 

BRISTOL  BRANCH. —  Associates:  Mrs.  V.  0.  Chetwood-Aiken,  B.  P.  Jackson, 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Rainey,  Rev.  G.  A.  K.  Simpson,  M.A.,  A.  H.  Whicher,  M.R.C.S. 

HANTS  AND  DORSET  BRANCH.  —  Associates :  Lady  Escott,  Miss  E.  Lethbridge, 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Pontifex. 

MANCHESTER  BRANCH.— Resident  Fellows :  J.  Smith  McConechy,  Prof.  J.  Ramsay 
B.  Muir. 

SUSSEX  BRANCH.  —  Resident  Fellow :  A.  C.  Tessier.  Associates :  Miss  G.  Cruick- 
shank,  Mrs.  A.  Pearse,  Miss  E.  Stephens,  Miss  C.  Turnbull,  Miss  W.  H.  Wilkinson. 


OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 
Maurice  S.  Evans,  C.M.G.,  John  Cunningham,  Carl  Weiting,  Frederick  H.  Bennett, 
G.  E.  Morrison,  M.D.,  Capt.  L.  S.  Laferriere,  M.C.,  Thomas  George  Russell,  Tom  R. 
Cruwys,  Wm.  Nicholas,  Ernest  Verley,  Dr.  Bernard  More,  J.  B.  Cotton,  Percy  I.  Cox, 
R.  Ross  Clunis,  J.  H.  Brooks,  M.R.C.S.,  T.  J.  Hilton,  Major  F.  C.  B.  Richards, 
E.  C.  Keefer,  James  Powell,  C.  S.  Buyers,  Major  Neil  Macglashan,  Hubert  Berry  Owen, 
H.  H.  Haines,  W.  J.  D.  Ansell,  I.S.O.,  Miss  L.  Langabeer,  E.  J.  Lezard,  Richard 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  HONORARY  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARIES. 

Mr.  Laurence  Smith  (Zomba,  Nyasaland),  Capt.  C.  H.  P.  O'Hagan  (Nyeri,  British 
East  Africa).  

LUNCHEON. 

A  Luncheon  in  honour  of  the  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Mackenzie,  G.C.M.G.,  on  his  retire- 
ment from  the  office  of  High  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand,  will  take  place  at  the 
Hotel  Victoria,  Northumberland  Avenue,  on  Tuesday,  July  13,  at  1  for  1-15  precisely. 
Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  will  preside.  Tickets  (gentlemen 
only),  10*.  &d,  each  without  wine,  to  be  procured  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute 
on  or  before  July  12. 

PAYMENT  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Rule  20. — All  subscriptions  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  January  1  in  each  year. 

Rule  21. — No  Fellow  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  or  enjoy  any  other  privilege  of 
the  Institute,  so  long  as  his  subscription  shall  be  in  arrear. 

Fellows  and  Associates  are  therefore  reminded  that  the  Journal  ceases  to  be 
forwarded  when  subscriptions  are  in  arrear  for  over  six  months  by  Resident 
Fellows,  and  over  twelve  months  by  Non-Resident  Fellows.  The  easiest  method  of 
paying  the  annual  subscriptions  is  by  standing  order  on  a  banker  or  agent.  Printed 
forms  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

For  the  convenience  of  Fellows,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  subscriptions 
can  be  paid  into  any  branch  of  the  following  banks :  Africa. — African  Banking  Corpora- 
tion, National  Bank  of  India,  Bank  of  British  West  Africa,  National  Bank  of  South 
Africa,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa.  Argentine.  —  The  British  Bank  of  South 
America  will  accept  subscriptions  at  $11  fixed  exchange  for  £1  Is.  Australia. —  Com- 
mercial Bank  of  Sydney,  Comn  on  wealth  Bank  of  Australia,  and  Australian  Bank  of 
Commerce  (New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  only).  Canada. — Bank  of  Montreal, 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Dominion  Bank,  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Union  Bank 
of  Canada.  Ceylon,  China,  Hong  Kong,  Malay  States,  and  Straits  Settlements. — Chartered 
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Bayne.     West  Africa.  —  E.  C.  Gilman,  J.  H.  Kirk,  S.  Renshaw,  Mrs.  S.  Renshaw. 


FREEMASONRY. 

AT  a  recent  meeting  of  Mark  Masons  held  at  the  Institute  under  the  presidency  of  the  Hon. 
Sir  John  A.  Cockburn,  K.C.M.G.  (Mark  P.G.D.,  England),  it  was  decided  to  proceed  with 
the  formation  of  a  Mark  Masons'  Lodge  in  connection  with  the  Institute.  Members  of 
the  Institute  who  are  interested  in  the  proposed  Mark  Lodge,  as  Founders  or  otherwise, 
are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Organising  Secretary.  Brother  Robert  a-Ababrelton 
(Mark  P.G.D.,  Natal),  Mark  Masons'  Hall,  Great  Queen  Street,  London,  W.C.  2. 

UNITED  EMPIRE  LODGE.— Under  a  Dispensation  of  the  M.W.  Grand  Master  H.R.H. 
The  Duke  of  Connaught  and  Strathearn,  K.G.,  an  Emergency  Meeting  was  held  on  May  27, 
at  Oddenino's  Imperial  Restaurant,  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  waiting  list  of  candidates 
for  election.  Mr.  D.  N.  Kalyanvala,  M.R.C.S.  (Eng.),  and  Mr.  Victor  Ross  were  initiated 
into  Freemasonry  by  the  Worshipful  Master,  W.  Brother  Gilbert  Taylor,  who  also  raised 
Brother  A.  W.  J.  Haigh.  In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  I.P.M.  R.W.  Brother  Lord 
Lilford,  Brother  Lieut.  R.  W.  Sloley,  M.A.  (Camb.),  D.Sc.  (Lond.),  R.A.F.,  was  passed  to 
the  Second  Degree,  by  W.  Brother  Colonel  G.  M.  Weekley,  P.A.G.  Reg. 

At  the  dinner  Brother  Kalyanvala  eloquently  expressed  the  pride  he  took  hi  "  being 
the  first  Indian  initiated  into  this  Lodge,  many  members  of  which  are  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  British  Empire."  Brother  Victor  Ross  (the  second  son  of  W.  Brother  Arthur 
Ross,  L.R.,  who  has  rendered  such  conspicuous  services  to  both  this  and  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  Lodge)  spoke  of  his  desire  to  follow  in  his  father's  footsteps,  "  and  to  prove  a 
worthy  member  of  the  craft." 

ERRATUM. — A  correspondent  points  out  that  in  the  Report  of  the  Council,  published 
in  the  May  issue  of  UNITED  EMPIRE,  Lord  Lilford  is  referred  to  as  the  "  present "  Master 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  Lodge.  The  word  "first "  should  be  substituted  for  " present." 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES   AND  COMMENTS. 

GRAVE  as  are  the  problems,  national  and  international,  which  con- 
front the  whole  world,  only  the  intransigeant  or  the  congenital  pessimist 
would  deny  that  July  has  brought  us  a  step  nearer 

Steps  their  solution.     The  Spa  Conference,  at  which,  as  Mr. 

Forward. 

Lloyd  George  says,  the  Allies  for  the  first  time  had.  a 

real  talk  with  the  representatives  of  Germany,  has  put  both  the  obli- 
gations of  Germany  and  the  determination  of  the  Allies  on  a  sounder 
footing.  Germany  has  failed  in  her  Treaty  engagements ;  her  plea 
of  inability  has  been  met  by  certain  concessions,  and  if  she  does  not 
now  fulfil  her  undertakings  as  to  disarmament  and  coal  she  knows  what 
the  penalty  will  be.  The  great  Polish  adventure  has  ended  in  disaster, 
and  the  Bolshevist  advance  has  enabled  the  Allies  to  intervene  (1)  in 
her  own  interests  and  those  of  Europe,  to  save  Poland  from  the  full 
consequences  of  her  folly,  and  (2)  to  prove  to  the  Soviet  autocrats  of 
Kussia — Mr.  Lloyd  George  describes  Lenin  as  the  lineal  successor 
of  Peter  the  Great  and  Ivan  the  Terrible — -that  their  only  chance  of 
opening  up  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world  lies  in  restricting  their 
energies  to  Russia  itself.  The  success  of  the  Greek  Armies  in  Asia 
Minor  and  in  Thrace  has  assisted  the  Turks  in  Constantinople  to  a 
decision  which  will  spare  them  further  humiliation  ;  the  Peace  Treaty 
will  be  signed  substantially  in  the  terms  in  which  it  was  presented. 
In  view  of  British  relations  with  the  King  of  the  Hedjaz,  it  is  peculiarly 
regrettable  that  the  Emir  Feisul  should  have  adopted  an  attitude 
towards  the  French  which  has  involved  an  advance  on  Damascus. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  account  is  the  reference  of  the  Aland  Islands 
dispute  and  of  the  terms  on  which  the  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty  should 
be  renewed  to  the  League  of  Nations.  The  world's  chief  enemy  is 
still  impatience.  As  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  his  account  of  the  Spa 
Conference,  suggested,  great  things  have  been  accomplished  where 
"  organised  impatience  "  demanded  impossibilities.  Cheques  in  pay- 
ment of  indemnities  cannot  be  paid  into  the  bank  in  a  year,  the 
world  cannot  get  back  into  the  old  grooves  "  with  a  click,"  and  neither 
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Arabs  nor  Poles  can  resume  their  liberties  or  attain  their  ancient 
pride  without  assistance.  A  little  of  the  spirit  which  enabled  nations 
to  win  the  war  will  enable  victors  and  vanquished  alike  to  win  the 
peace. 

THE  inaugural  meeting  of  the  British  Branch  of  a  new  Institute 

destined,  as  we  believe,  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  future,  took 

place  at  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  on  July  5.     It 

Fhe  ^  is  said  to  have  originated  from  a  series  of  meetings  held 

Institute  of     at  tlie  H^tel  |^ajestic  jn  pariSj  jn  jy/[av  an(j  june  1919} 

Aff  irs  when  certain  British  and  American  experts,  who  had 

been  closely  associated  during  the  Peace  Conference, 
decided  to  form  an  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  composed  at 
the  outset  of  two  branches,  one  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  one  in 
the  United  States.  Its  purpose,  as  defined  in  the  main  resolution 
adopted  at  the  last  of  those  meetings,  "  should  be  to  keep  its  members 
in  touch  with  the  International  situation,  and  enable  them  to  study 
the  relation  between  national  policies  and  the  interests  of  society 
as  a  whole."  Further  resolutions  provided  for  the  issue  of  an  Annual 
Register  of  International  Affairs,  and  the  publication  of  monographs 
on  special  subjects  at  the  discretion,  and  under  the  control,  of  each 
of  the  branches.  At  the  meeting  in  London,  which  was  largely  attended, 
with  Lord  Robert  Cecil  in  the  chair,  the  objects  of  the  new  Institute 
were  admirably  explained  in  speeches  by  Viscount  Grey,  Mr.  Balfour, 
and  Mr.  Clynes,  who  moved,  seconded,  and  supported  a  resolution, 
"  That  an  Institute  be  constituted  for  the  study  of  International 
questions  to  be  called  the  British  Institute  of  International  Affairs." 
Its  promoters  express  the  hope  that  in  years  to  come  similar  institutes 
will  develop  in  all  the  principal  states  of  <the  world,  as  a  natural  corollary 
to  the  establishment  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  which  has  been  doing  much  the  same  thing  as  regards  Colonial 
affairs  for  the  past  fifty  years,  with  not  inconsiderable  success,  will 
watch  with  sympathetic  interest  the  working  out  of  what  should 
prove  a  fruitful  and  felicitous  idea. 

CAPTAIN  WEDGWOOD  BENN  and  Lieut. -Commander  Kenworthy 
made  a  determined  effort  in  Committee  on  the  Finance  Bill  to  draw 
the  cosmopolitan  red  herring  across  the  path  of  Imperial 
Imper  Preference.     They  can  see  no  difference  between  re- 

ducing a  duty  in  the  interests  of  the  Dominions  and 
putting  up  a  hostile  tariff  against  the  foreigner.     Mr.  Chamberlain 
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met  their  arguments  in  a  spirit  which  will  be  cordially  approved 
throughout  the  Empire.  Preference  was  given  not  as  "  a  barrier," 
as  even  Sir  Donald  Maclean  described  it,  "  between  one  great  Empire 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,"  but  to  promote  Imperial  unity  and  assist 
Imperial  development.  Imperial  Preference  was  promised  to  the 
Dominions,  and  the  country,  with  the  revelations  of  the  war  fresh  in 
memory,  supported  it.  Mr.  Chamberlain  characterised  it  as  "  absolute 
nonsense  "  to  say  that  we  must  not  do  within  the  Empire  what  every 
other  country  has  a  right  to  do  within  its  own  borders — and  does. 
The  Opposition  objects  to  preference  being  extended  to  mandated 
territories — though  what  objection  the  League  of  Nations  or  any 
other  body  can  advance  to  Great  Britain's  refusal,  say,  to  put  the 
maximum  duty  on  produce  from  Mesopotamia,  only  the  merest 
doctrinaire  can  possibly  foresee.  If  Great  Britain  sought  to  secure  a 
preference  for  herself  in  a  mandated  territory,  there  would  be  legitimate 
ground  for  protest,  but  these  arguments  in  advance  are  the  mere  froth 
of  prejudice.  Sir  Donald  Maclean  has  nailed  the  Liberal  colours  to 
the  mast  on  the  whole  question.  At  the  first  opportunity  the  Liberals 
will  abrogate  preference.  Though  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Ben 
Morgan  that  such  a  step  would  mean  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire, 
we  fully  recognise  that  it  could  not  be  lightly  regarded :  it  would  be 
a  retrograde  movement,  and  in  no  sense  conducive  to  free  trade.  It 
would  simply  mean  the  addition  of  duties  to  Empire  produce,  not 
the  lightening  of  duties  on  foreign. 

'  THIS  is  a  day  on  which  we  take  stock  "  was  Sir  George  Perley's 

very  happy  definition  of  Dominion  Day  at  the  celebration  dinner  in 

London.    The    Secretary   of   State    for   the    Colonies 

and  the  American  Ambassador,  from  their  respective 
Stock-taking.          .     .  ,  ,.~     ,      .      ,       .  ,, 

standpoints,  had  no  sort  of  difficulty  in  showing,  on  the 

one  hand,  that  the  annual  review  was  pre-eminently  satisfactory, 
and  on  the  other  that  the  Atlantic  branch  of  John  Bull  &  Sons  has 
before  it  opportunities  greater  even  than  those  so  splendidly  seized 
in  the  past.  In  a  grumbling  and  disgruntled  world,  Lord  Milner 
regards  Canada  as  "  most  to  be  envied  "  of  the  group  of  nations  under 
the  British  flag.  "  Canada,"  he  said,  "  the  greatest  of  all  the  links 
in  the  chain  of  British  states  encircling  the  world,  was  as  sound  as 
she  was  prosperous."  Her  influence  is  bound  to  extend  beyond  her 
own  borders.  What  that  influence  may  be  we  may  gather  from 
the  American  Ambassador.  Flag  and  fealty  alone  distinguish  the 
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American  from  the  Canadian.  "  Canada,  I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Davis, 
"  is  destined  to  be  the  interpreter,  one  with  another,  of  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  British  race.  If  the  English-speaking  nations,  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  form  the  arch  of  freedom 
and  liberty,  Canada  beyond  doubt  will  be  the  keystone  of  that  lofty 
structure." 


SIR  EGBERT  BORDEN'S  retirement  from  the  Canadian  premier- 
ship has  occasioned  none  the  less  regret  because  it  was  fully  expected, 
,    For  some  considerable  time  his  health  has  been  so  poor 
J~  that  his  leadership  has  been  little  more  than  nominal. 

Premie  shit)  ^e  -^mP^re  owes  mm  a  debt  which  history  alone  can 
'  appraise  to  the  full.  His  work  for  Canada  and  the 
Empire  will  rank  with  that  of  Sir  John  Macdonald.  So  far  as  is 
known,  he  was  the  first  Dominion  statesman  to  cable  the  inspiring 
message  that  if  war  unhappily  came,  the  Mother  Land  might  look 
for  the  utmost  help  from  her  sons  Overseas.  During  the  long  agony, 
he  spent  himself  beyond  his  strength,  and  the  end  brought  him  little 
relief.  Canada  for  nearly  a  year  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
was  in  the  throes  of  industrial  strife  bordering  on  Bolshevism,  and 
the  Prime  Minister  fought  the  enemy  within  as  he  fought  the  enemy 
without.  He  leaves  the  Government  conscious  that  he  has  put  the 
finishing  touches  to  Canada's  claim  to  nationhood,  and  nothing  could 
mark  his  personal  influence  more  strikingly  than  the  secession  of 
some  of  the  leading  Liberals  who  joined  his  Cabinet  in  order 
that  Canada  might  stand  four-square  in  the  fight  with  the  Central 
Powers.  Sir  Robert  Borden  nominated  as  his  successor  the  Hon. 
Arthur  Meighen,  who  has  made  a  great  name  for  himself  during  the 
twelve  years  he  has  been  in  Parliament.  He  was  one  of  Sir  Robert 
Borden's  ablest  lieutenants,  and  shared  his  late  chief's  convictions 
on  all  matters  of  Imperial  interest.  Mr.  Meighen's  political  opponents 
are  keenly  alive  to  his  quality.  When  Pitt  was  called  to  power  the 
King  of  Prussia  said  "  England,  long  in  labour,  has  at  last  brought 
forth  a  man."  After  one  of  Mr.  Meighen's  speeches  in  Parliament, 
ten  years  ago,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  was  reported  to  have  said  "  At 
last  Borden  has  found  a  man."  The  compliment  has  been  more  than 
justified  in  the  critical  interval,  and  Mr.  Meighen's  selection  is  perhaps 
all  the  more  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  such  tried  and  trusty 
statesmen  as  Sir  Thomas  White  and  Sir  George  Foster  were  regarded 
as  likely  candidates  for  Sir  Robert  Borden's  mantle. 
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THE  farewell  dinner,  given  by  Mr.  Hunter  on  July  16  to  the  Premier 

of  Queensland  and  Mrs.  Theodore,  was  a  very  agreeable  function, 

and  exemplified,  in  more  than  one  particular,  the  good 

old  British  way  of  doing  things.     The  speeches  delivered 

Queens  an      Qn  ^  occagjon  were  more  ^an  usually  interesting, 

They  might  be  described,  in  the  language  of  the  ballet, 
as  a  brilliant  pas  de  quatre  performed  (on  somewhat  thin  ice)  by  the 
Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  the  new  Governor  of  the  State,  and 
the  Agent-General,  with  Mr.  Theodore  as  an  agile  and  efficient,  if 
substantial,  prima  ballerina.  The  Premier's  references  to  the  part 
played  by  the  Colonial  Office  in  the  recent  negotiations  were  in  excellent 
taste  ;  and  his  welcome  to  Sir  Matthew  Nathan  (as  Mr.  Fihelly  will 
doubtless  note)  left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  point  of  cordiality.  If 
his  allusions  to  the  "  direct  action  "  of  certain  financial  houses  in  the 
City  in  regard  to  the  proposed  Queensland  loan  were  strongly  worded, 
allowance  must  be  made  for  his  natural  disappointment  at  having 
failed  to  raise  it.  The  Queensland  Government,  he  said,  would  never 
lightly  regard  its  obligations  to  investors  ;  at  the  same  time,  he  would 
not  barter  the  liberty  and  interests  of  Queensland  to  propitiate  the 
financiers  of  the  City  of  London.  For  our  part,  we  heartily  con- 
gratulate the  State  on  the  appointment  as  its  Governor  at  this  juncture 
of  so  able  and  experienced  an  administrator  as  Sir  Matthew  Nathan, 
and  we  as  warmly  endorse  what  fell  from  Colonel  Amery  and  Mr. 
Theodore  on  the  subject  of  Sir  Matthew's  predecessor,  the  late  Sir 
Hamilton  Goold- Adams. 

NOT  the  least  striking  of  the  points  incidentally  or  directly  empha- 
sised by  the  luncheons  given  by  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  to  Sir 
Thomas  Mackenzie  and  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught 
and  Lord  Forster  were  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
links  in  the  chain  of  Empire.     Chief  among  them  of 
course  is  the  monarchy,  and  Prince  Arthur  showed  himself  fully 
conscious  of  the  advantage  he  will  enjoy,  as  Governor-General  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  from  his  family  relationship.     High   Com- 
missioners and  Governors- General  are  links  at  the  opposite  ends  of 
the  chain,  and  whilst  the  Dominions  send  such  men  as  Sir  Thomas 
Mackenzie  to  London  and  the  King  is  able  to    command  Viceroys 
like  Prince   Arthur  and  Lord   Forster,   the  welding  must  become 
even  stronger.     Then  there  is  the  Navy,   and  it  was  surely  not 
without  significance  that  Sir  Thomas  Mackenzie,  without  whom  the 
luncheon  given  in  his  honour  would  have  been  "Hamlet"  minus  the 
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Prince  of  Denmark,  was  unavoidably  delayed  because  he  had  been  pay- 
ing his  last  tribute  of  respect  in  Westminster  Abbey  to  the  memory  of 
Lord  Fisher,  the  most  John  Bullish  of  British  sailors.  In  a  minor 
but  very  real  degree  comes  sport.  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught 
did  not  attempt  to  disguise  his  lively  satisfaction  at  the  triumph  of 
the  South  African  team  at  Bisley,  and  Lord  Forster  naturally  looks 
forward  with  peculiar  pleasure  to  welcoming  the  first  British  cricketing 
team  sent  to  Australia  since  the  war.  One  link,  which  should  not  be 
less  sure  than  the  rest,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  postal  authorities,  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  both  sentiment  and  business,  Sir  Thomas 
Mackenzie's  very  pertinent  remarks  on  the  need  of  not  regarding  the 
Imperial  Post  Office  as  a  mere  profit-making  concern,  should  be  well 
pondered. 

No  more  difficult  or  painful  problem  of  Empire  can  be  conceived 
than  that  of  Amritsar.  Its  complexities  are  shown  by  the  contrary 
votes  given  by  Lords  and  Commons.  On  the  facts, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  sympathise  with  General  Dyer, 
and  to  feel  that  the  professional  career  of  a  fine  soldier  and  humane 
man  has  been  ruined  because  in  the  most  anxious  and  critical 
circumstances,  which  cannot  be  properly  appreciated  from  an  arm- 
chair, he  took  action  that  involved  tragedy,  but  may  have  saved 
India  from  worse  disasters.  On  the  other  hand,  the  authorities,  with 
whom  rests  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  government  of  India,  are, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  of  opinion  that  he  was  guilt  y  cf  &  grave  error  of 
judgment,  and  that  he  adopted  precisely  the  measures  on  account  of 
which  we  have  condemned  Germany  in  her  dealings  with  helpless 
peoples.  General  Dyer's  motive  was,  of  course,  very  different  from 
the  German,  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  against  him  is  that  he 
went  too  far.  Statesmen  of  such  diverse  antecedents  as  Mr.  Montagu 
and  Lord  Miner,  Lord  Sinha  and  Lord  Curzon,  are  equally  emphatic 
in  their  endorsement  of  the  Hunter  report.  The  heat  generated 
during  the  discussion  in  Parliament  and  the  Press  is  not  the  ideal 
atmosphere  for  judicial  decision.  Views  are  sharply  divided  between 
the  personal  and  the  political,  between  chivalrous  defence  of  General 
Dyer  and  a  supreme  consciousness  of  the  effect  which  approval  of  his 
action  might  have  in  India  and  elsewhere.  It  would  be  peculiarly 
unfortunate  if  the  verdict  should  rob  the  man  on  the  spot — the  man 
who  has  made  the  Empire  what  it  is — of  confidence  in  his  own  judg- 
ment, in  hours  of  crisis.  In  Lord  Milner's  opinion  it  will  do  nothing 
of  the  sort. 
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WIRELESS  telegraphy  played  a  great  part  in  the  War  ;  it  is  destined 

to  play  an  ever  increasingly  important  part  in  Peace.     To  none  is 

it  likely  to  prove  so  vital  as  to  the  far-flung  dominions 

mperial  |  Kmg  George.     It   would    be    matter   for    serious 

Wireless.  ?.  %.„.  . 

regret  if  any  dmerences,  personal  or  otherwise,  were 

allowed  to  affect  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  appointed 
to  consider  the  question  of  establishing  an  Imperial  wireless  chain. 
The  Marconi  Company  was  prepared  to  create  such  a  chain  at  its 
own  cost  and  to  hand  over  25  per  cent,  of  the  profits  to  the  State. 
The  report  of  the  Committee,  which  had  not  the  advantage  of  examin- 
ing a  representative  of  the  Company,  is  opposed  to  leaving  an  Imperial 
project  of  this  sort  in  private  control.  The  essential  thing,  however, 
is  that  both  the  Company  and  the  Committee  are  agreed  as  to  the 
necessity  and  practicability  of  an  Imperial  wireless  system.  A  scheme 
is  proposed  for  communications,  arranged  in  stages  of  2,000  miles, 
linking  up  Great  Britain  with  Egypt,  South  Africa,  East  Africa,  India, 
Malaya,  Hong  Kong  and  Australia,  Canada's  participation  being  left 
for  the  moment  to  settlement  in  conference  between  the  Imperial 
and  Dominion  authorities.  As  to  the  question  of  finance,  where  the 
Marconi  Company's  scheme  forshadowed  profits  without  financial 
responsibility  to  the  State,  the  Committee  anticipate  a  loss  of  £100,000 
a  year  at  first,  but  is  of  opinion  that  a  surplus  would  accrue  after 
ten  years.  The  sum  is  negligible  for  so  great  an  enterprise. 

HAS  Australia  a  literature  ?  The  question  opens  up  possibilities  for 
a  fascinating  discussion.  Mr.  Frank  Fox  made  it  the  subject  of  an 

interesting  paper  at  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the 
Australian  lmperiai  Union  of  Teachers  held  during  July  under 

the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse.  In  Mr. 
Gosse's  view  literature  depends  upon  education :  if  he  is  right,  and 
if  the  converse  be  not  nearer  the  truth,  then  we  might  be  justified  in 
saying  that  Australia  only  began  to  manifest  the  literary  spirit  late 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  because  hitherto  she  lacked  education. 
But  education  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Gosse  speaks  of  it  was  not 
necessary  to  a  Shakespeare  (with  apologies  to  the  Baconians),  to  a 
Burns,  or  a  Dickens.  Mr.  Fox  says  that  "  Australia  came  into 
conscious  being  almost  contemporaneously  with  the  newspaper, 
the  telegraph,  and  the  railroad,  which  are  all  in  a  measure  unfavourable 
to  great  literature."  We  are  free  to  confess  that  we  should  have 
imagined  Australia  provided  just  those  novelties  which  would  have 
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moved  her  to  distinctive  contributions  to  literature.  Anyone  who 
has  studied  Professor  Edward  Morris's  "  Austral  English  "  must  feel 
that  the  dictionary  surveys  a  mine-field  from  which  valuable  literary 
quartz  might  be  drawn.  Mr.  Fox  finds  the  Australian  literary 
spirit  in  its  earlier  phase  marked  with  "  all  the  qualities  of  youth— 
a  hedonistic  joy  in  life,  alternating  with  utter  pessimism,  a  general 
disrespect  for  authority,  a  wit  tinged  with  cruelty,  a  freakish  humour 
founded  on  wild  exaggeration."  He  discovers  a  more  promising  trait, 
from  the  literary  point  of  view,  in  a  tinge  of  melancholy,  a  certain 
sense  of  bitterness  inspired  by  the  harsh  realities  of  life  in  the  Bush, 
where  Nature  enslaves  her  wooers.  Henry  Lawson — the  poet  whose 
work  is  the  subject  of  a  brief  essay  in  this  issue  of  UNITED  EMPIKE— 
was,  in  Mr.  Fox's  view,  the  chief  representative  of  this  stage  of 
Australian  literature.  But  Lawson,  he  says,  gave  hints,  impressionist 
sketches,  not  pictures ;  he  took  "  the  first  faltering  steps  "  towards 
realising  the  hope  of  an  Australian  literature  "  inspired  by  the  Bush, 
the  mysterious  neolithic  age — forests,  hills  and  plains."  Australia 
has  exported  most  of  her  literary  ability  to  devote  itself  to  material 
not  peculiarly  Australian. 

RECENT  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  various  discussions 

outside,  have  thrown  an  interesting  light  on  the  financial  condition 

of  the  United  Kingdom.     The  present  Budget  is  part 

Taxation         of  an  neroic  plan  for  redeeming,  or  at  least  reducing 

the  debt  of  the  country,  rather  more  quickly  than  had 
Redemption.  ...  ''         ...        .  ^         •7.,. 

been  anticipated ;   it  has  certainly  raised  British  credit 

abroad,  and  in  so  far  as  it  has  helped  to  restore  the  level  of  the 
Exchanges,  it  has  helped  to  reduce  prices,  or  more  correctly  to  restrain 
their  tendency  to  rise  still  further.  But  the  burden  is  a  heavy  one, 
and  Mr.  McKenna,  who  speaks  with  double  authority  as  a  past 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  present  chairman  of  one  of  the 
great  banks,  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  taxation  is  rather  too 
severe.  He  is  thinking  not  so  much  of  the  ordinary  private  individual, 
who  is  shot  at  by  the  rate-collector,  the  tax-gatherer,  the  railway 
company,  and  the  commercial  profiteer  ;  that  luckless  person  merely 
echoes  the  groans  of  the  ancient  Britons  and  envies  Job,  whose  personal 
misfortunes  did  not  include  a  rise  of  rent  and  a  shortage  of  houses. 
Mr.  McKenna  believes  that  the  increase  of  the  Excess  Profits  Duty  from 
forty  to  sixty  per  cent,  operates  as  a  handicap  on  business  enterprise, 
and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  his  point  of  view.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
holds  fast  by  his  pound  of  flesh  this  year,  but  he  has  half-promised 
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that  next  year  it  may  be  reduced.  It  will  presumably  be  impossible 
to  abolish  the  tax  altogether  for  some  years,  and  in  one  form  or  other 
it  is  likely  to  remain  a  permanent  instrument  of  revenue,  as  the  tax 
on  commercial  profits,  instituted  experimentally  this  year,  indicates. 

THE  Stock  Exchange  boom  and  the  flood  of  new  issues  which 
marked  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  has  vanished,  mainly  through 

the  action  of  the  banks  inspired  by  the  Government. 
Falle  Overdrafts  and  advances  have  been  called  in,  and 

further  advances  refused,  save  in  exceptional  cases. 
This  precautionary  measure,  although  it  has  checked  some  legitimate 
enterprise  and  stopped  a  great  deal  of  gambling,  was  absolutely 
necessary,  for  the  structure  of  finance  was  becoming  top-heavy,  and 
the  banks  could  not  safely  cope  with  the  demands  for  credit  from  their 
industrial  customers.  Even  with  a  conservative  policy  in  force, 
although  deposits  have  increased,  overdrafts  have  not  been  much 
reduced,  and  money  is  both  dear  and  tight.  Ten  years  ago  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  pictured  the  dying  company  promoter  in  ' '  Tono-Bungay  " 
saying  with  his  last  breath,  "  You  can't  get  a  safe  six  per  cent. "  Now- 
adays, so  greatly  have  values  fallen,  that  nobody  will  look  at  anything 
but  a  safe  10  per  cent,  in  the  industrial  market ;  ordinary  pound 
shares  in  well-established  companies  with  a  free  market  are  quoted 
at  anything  from  twelve  to  fourteen  shillings,  although  paying  eight 
per  cent,  dividend.  This  is  not  a  healthy  sign.  It  is  not  likely  to  be 
permanent,  but  it  is  a  certain  proof  of  the  current  difficulties.  It  cannot 
be  pretended  that  these  difficulties  are  at  an  end.  The  big  business 
requires  more  capital  than  before  to  carry  on  at  the  same  level ;  but 
the  small  investor  has  seriously  diminished.  Not  only  is  he  "  feeling 
the  draught"  of  high  prices — which  the  increase  of  rents,  rates,  and 
season  tickets  .will  make  still  more  serious — but  he  is  being  forced  to 
buy  the  house  in  which  he  lives,  a  factor  which  implies  the  steady  and 
continuous  sale  of  the  small  amounts  of  stock  that  represent  his 
savings.  Individually  these  are  insignificant,"  but  collectively  they 
appear  to  represent  a  decisive  tendency. 

No  spot  on  earth  is  more  sacred  to  Englishmen  than  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  which  our  kings  are  crowned  and  for  long  were  buried,  and 
which  has  now  become  the  recognised  sepulchre  of  our 

mighty  dead'     Ii}  is  nearlv  a  thousand  years  ago  since 
Edward  the  Confessor  raised  the  first  Abbey  Church 
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in  the  Isle  of  Westminster,  but  it  is  with  a  shock  that  we  realise  from 
the  Dean's  appeal  for  funds  that  the  present  magnificent  building, 
mainly  the  creation  of  the  third  and  seventh  Henries,  is  threatened 
with  grave  dilapidations  and  even,  if  long  neglected,  with  disaster. 
One  feels  that  time  should  have  left  these  stones  untouched ;  the 
guardian  of  the  immortals  should  itself  be  immortal.  But  not  only 
is  the  Abbey  in  serious  need  of  repair  ;  it  is  poor,  and  with  the  present 
prices  of  materials  and  labour,  has  nothing  like  sufficient  money  to 
carry  out  the  necessary  work  of  preserving  the  fabric.  It  has  never 
been  one  of  the  wealthy  foundations  of  the  Church,  and  the  published 
figures  of  the  Abbey's  funds  are  so  small  as  to  make  one  wonder  at 
the  perfection  of  its  services.  A  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  is  required 
— about  a  twentieth  part  of  the  amount  of  capital  sunk  in  certain 
limited  companies — to  make  the  fabric  of  the  Abbey  secure,  of  which 
the  first  fifty  thousand  must  be  expended  at  once  for  immediate 
necessities.  A  steady  flow  of  subscriptions  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  amounts  ranging  from  a  thousand  pounds  to  a 
threepenny  bit,  has  already  been  acknowledged,  but  no  doubt  many 
in  the  Dominions  will  be  glad  to  testify  their  respect  for  one  of  the 
spiritual  homes  of  our  race.  We  hope  shortly  to  send  out  a  copy 
of  the  Dean's  Appeal  to  all  our  members  as  a  supplement  to 
UNITED  EMPIRE. 

OUR  correspondence  this  month  includes  a  letter  from  Professor 
G.  C.  Moore  Smith,  to  which  we  would  draw  very  special  attention. 

Sir  Charles  Lucas,  in  more  than  one  delightful  address, 
Empire  jiag  poi^d  ou^  $ie  extraordinary  interest  attaching  to 

Names  ^e  Place  Names  of  the  Empire.  How  many  people, 

on  a  visit  to  South  Africa,  for  instance,  appreciate  the 
significance  of  two  such  place  names  as  Harrismith  and  Ladysmith  ? 
Professor  Moore  Smith  now  makes  the  suggestion  that  a  Dictionary 
of  Place  Names  within  the  Empire,  enshrining  as  they  do  so  much  of 
Overseas  History,  should  be  prepared.  It  would  be  one  of  the  big 
jobs  in  research,  thoroughly  worth  the  doing.  We  should  like  other 
views  on  the  subject,  and  we  think  the  idea  merits  the  most  cordial 
support. 
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WITH  the  reorganisation  of  the  Koyal  North-West  Mounted  Police  as 
the  Koyal  Canadian  Mounted  Police,  and  the  extension  of  their  activities 
beyond  the  prairie  provinces,  the  premier  mounted  police  force  of  the 
world  and  its  most  picturesquely  uniformed,  passes  out  of  the  history 
it  has  created  in  the  West  during  more  than  forty  years.  Though  the 
force  will  still  exist,  along  perhaps  broader  lines  and  with  wider 
jurisdiction,  it  will  not  be  composed  of  the  "  mounties "  who  brought 
law  to,  and  for  so  long  maintained  it  in,  the  prairies.  The  times  do 
not  demand  the  same  standard  as  that  of  the  men  who  lived  up  to  the 
motto:  "Get  your  man,  no  matter  what  the  cost."  To  old-timers  who 
loved  and  respected  the  force,  this  act  of  merging  it  with  the  Dominion 
police  signifies  that  its  work  is  done.  Of  recent  years,  with  the  gradual 
settlement  of  the  West  and  the  stringing  of  wire  fences,  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  cattle  thief,  the  horse  rustler,  the  bootlegger  and 
the  desperado,  the  force  has  not  drawn  the  same  type  of  men  to  its 
ranks,  and  as  the  work  became  easier  and  more  stereotyped,  the  fearless 
dare-devil  adventurers  who  in  the  earlier  days  were  widely  known  as 
the  **  riders  of  the  plains,"  and  made  the  force  universally  honoured  and 
respected,  were  less  often  found  in  it. 

The  force  was  organised — a  cavalry,  semi-military  unit  of  picked 
riders — in  1878,  and  has  grown  with  the  West.  Its  history  is  that  of 
the  Dominion's  great  western  territory.  In  reading  the  chronicles  of 
the  prairie  provinces  one  cannot  help  but  be  struck  with  the  utter 
dissimilarity  of  their  growth  and  that  of  the  western  states  of  America, 
though  conditions  were  in  nearly  every  respect  the  same.  Whilst  the 
latter  was  characterised  by  lawlessness,  lynch  law,  every  manner  of  crime, 
and  the  rule  of  the  first  draw,  the  former  was  absolutely  free  from  any 
but  remote  and  individual  misdemeanours.  Whilst  in  the  one,  life  was 
held  of  most  trivial  worth,  payment  for  the  merest  personal  insult;  in 
the  other  a  man  was  as  safe  and  sure  of  protection  and  retribution 
as  in  the  most  civilised  city.  Just  ponder  on  the  difference  between 
the  histories  of  Alaska  and  the  Yukon,  two  territories  with  but  an 
imaginary  international  boundary,  and  account  for  the  stupendous 
contrast.  Without  a  shadow  of  doubt  it  was  the  influence,  the  zeal, 
the  individual  efforts  of  that  little  body  of  men  in  the  big  North-West 
who  were  the  guarantors  of  British  justice  in  the  outposts  of  the  Empire. 
Against  insuperable  odds  they  aided  the  birtb  of  a  nation  and  made 
a  name  which  ranks  high  in  police  and  military  annals  throughout  the 
globe.  The  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  can  be  partially  conceived 
when  the  area  of  their  jurisdiction  and  patrol,  and  the  primitive  pioneer 
conditions  which  faced  them  are  considered.  Each  prairie  province,  like 
the  Yukon  territory,  is  several  times  as  large  as  the  United  Kingdom. 
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This  little  band  of  dauntless  men,  scattered  over  the  wild,  sparsely 
settled,  vasts  of  the  West,  riding  the  lonely  trail  in  solitude,  earned  the 
respect  and  awe  of  lawbreakers  by  their  splendid  qualities  and  fearless 
individual  courage,  though  not  without  paying  a  heavy  toll.  Their  duties  were 
ever  the  most  varied.  They  have  been  the  guardians  and  foster-parents 
of  the  ranchers  and  pioneer  farmers  of  the  country. 

The  accounts  of  detachments,  written  in  the  simple,  direct  language 
of  military  records,  make  the  most  gripping  and  romantic  reading,  and 
rival  works  of  fiction  embellished  with  all  the  arts  of  the  story-teller. 
How  one  lone  constable,  after  days  and  weeks  of  trailing  takes  the 
horse  or  cattle  thief  from  the  midst  of  his  comrades ;  journeys  to  the 
far  north  and  the  Yukon  in  the  dead  of  winter  by  dog  teams  after 
reckless  desperadoes ;  makes  a  trip  to  the  Arctic  occupying  two  years 
in  order  to  apprehend  two  missionary  murderers  in  the  midst  of  their 
Eskimo  tribe ;  hunts  after  bootleggers  and  their  caches ;  searches  for 
snow-blind  men  or  lost  homesteaders'  children ;  undertakes  long  journeys 
after  homesteaders  whom  solitude  has  driven  insane  and  brings  them 
back  to  civilisation  manacled  to  their  person,  travelling,  eating,  sleeping 
together — such  records  have  ineffaceably  stamped  the  mark  of  these  men 
upon  the  west  country. 

Not  a  small  part  of  their  early  work  was  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
then  by  no  means  placidly  accepting  the  usurpation  of  the  white  man — 
a  constant  source  of  trouble  and  menace.  Such  was  the  prestige  of 
the  Force  that  a  solitary  constable  could  ride  into  a  band  of  Indians 
and  without  more  than  moral  opposition  from  the  rest  of  the  tribe 
arrest  his  man.  This  was  not  accomplished  in  a  day,  however,  and 
years  of  hard  work,  skilful  diplomacy,  careful  administration  and  the 
sacrifice  of  not  a  few  lives  were  necessary  before  the  red  man  learnt 
that  if  the  mounted  policeman  was  the  instrument  of  inexorable  British 
law,  he  could  also  prove  a  very  good  friend. 

The  records  of  the  Eoyal  North-West  Mounted  Police  were  largely 
built  up  from  individual  achievements,  the  acts  of  the  famous  "  squads 
of  one."  Full  of  resource,  reliability,  initiative,  and  utterly  fearless,  it 
devolved  upon  every  man  to  think  and  act  for  himself ;  he  bore 
tremendous  responsibilities.  The  force  in  its  earlier  days  was  composed 
of  men  attracted  to  the  hard,  dangerous  frontier  life  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth ;  men  willing  to  risk  their  lives  for  little  pay  and  less  promise 
for  the  sake  of  the  wild  open  life,  the  adventure,  the  thrills  of  the 
day  in  the  saddle.  For  years  it  was  largely  made  up  of  a  good  class 
of  young  Englishman — tfcfe  younger  son  type — with  no  prospects  in  the 
Homeland,  but  of  indomitable  patriotism.  Latterly,  many  ex-army  men, 
especially  from  the  cavalry,  found  their  way  to  its  ranks.  More  than 
anything  else  in  its  make-up  did  the  force  resemble  the  French  Foreign 
Legion.  Their  deeds  have  found  permanent  tribute  from  many  a  brush 
and  pen.  Jlussell,  the  cowboy  artist  of  Montana  has  immortalised 
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them ;  they  figure  in  every  western  Canadian  novel  which  deals  with 
the  romances  of  the  silent  places ;  and  the  dangers  and  vicissitudes  of 
their  calling  are  eloquently  described  by  K.  J.  C.  Stead,  the  "  Poet  of 
.the  Prairie." 

A  peculiar  quality  of  the  force,  which  it  has  ceaselessly  borne  out 
in  its  history,  is  that  it  never  forgets  a  criminal  once  he  has  come  to 
its  notice,  and  once  on  the  trail  of  a  malefactor  or  suspect  it  never 
gives  up  until  he  is  apprehended.  Long  after  a  case  has  been  forgotten 
by  the  general  public,  and  criminologists  have  added  it  to  the  long  lists 
of  unsolved  crimes,  the  newspapers  announce  a  sensational  arrest  in 
some  remote  locality.  All  the  while  the  detectives  and  officers  of  the 
force  have  been  silently  following  the  trail  and  piecing  evidence  together. 

Members  of  the  force  who  have  served  their  time  have  figured 
prominently  in  the  business,  industrial,  agricultural  and  administrative 
life  of  the  West  and  continued  the  role  of  pioneer  in  calmer  channels. 
Many  are  now  notable  figures  in  the  prairie  provinces.  One  is  the  chief 
police  magistrate  in  the  city  of  Calgary  and  slated  for  the  Dominion 
police  commissionership ;  another  is  the  postal  chief  in  the  same  city ; 
one  has  made  a  name  for  himself  and  the  force  as  a  novelist ;  another 
has  used  his  brush  to  the  same  end ;  several  are  wealthy  ranchers ; 
many  have  risen  with  the  prosperity  of  the  West  to  great  commercial 
positions ;  almost  all  have  maintained  in  civil  life  the  name  the  force 
acquired  for  efficiency,  honesty,  and  achievement. 

As  a  strictly  military  body  they  have  proved  themselves  among  the 
best.  They  suffered  severely  in  the  quashing  of  the  North- West  Kebellion, 
and  it  was  largely  due  to  their  splendid  work  that  the  rising  was  not 
more  successful.  Many  fell  in  the  South  African  War,  and  in  the  recent 
Armageddon,  apart  from  the  numerous  enlistments  from  time-expired 
men,  the  force  was  represented  in  the  Canadian  Cavalry  Brigade  as  well 
as  by  a  troop  in  Siberia.  In  the  Dominion  too,  where  at  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  the  force  was  recruited  to  nearly  double  its  previous  strength, 
their  patrol  obviated  any  trouble  from  the  large  alien  population  on 
the  prairies  and  in  the  woods  of  the  West,  and  Canada  was  practically 
immune  from  hostile  acts  within  her  borders. 

Last  year,  owing  to  enlistments  for  overseas  service,  the  strength  of 
the  force  had  fallen  to  500  men.  With  demobilisation  the  force  came 
back  to  peace-time  strength,  and  under  the  new  organisation  and 
the  amalgamation  with  the  Dominion  police,  is  expected  to  number 
1,800  rank  and  file.  The  headquarters,  which  since  the  institution  of 
the  force  have  been  at  Eegina  in  Saskatchewan,  have  been  removed  to 
Ottawa,  the  Dominion  capital,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  new  body 
extends  over  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  Canada. 

From  the  prairies  which  the  Scarlet  Eiders  patrolled  for  so  many 
years,  the  old  force  has  passed.  No  longer  will  the  trails  in  summer 
derive  an  added  touch  of  colour  from  the  broad-brimmed  stetson  hat, 
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the  scarlet  coat  or  khaki  fatigue  jacket,  the  blue  yellow-striped  riding 
breeches,  and  long  jackboots  of  this  most  picturesque  cavalryman ;  no 
more  will  the  snow-covered  roads  know  the  moccasined,  fur-clad  figures 
ever  riding  the  vigilant  patrol.  They  have  brought  a  wide  realm  safely 
through  the  years  of  its  infancy,  and  with  the  gigantic  territory  strong 
on  its  young  legs,  the  fostering  work  of  the  Eoyal  North- West  Mounted 
Police  is  well  and  satisfactorily  done. 

E.  L.  CHICANOT. 
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AUSTRALIA  has  produced  two  poets  whose  work  has  found  many  admirers 
in  the  homeland.  A  third  should  be  added.  Adam  Lindsay  Gordon's  vivid 
pictures  of  Bush  life,  his  vigorous  full-blooded  verse,  and  Henry  Clarence 
Kendall's  more  thoughtful  strains,  with  a  more  delicate  if  less  intense  imagina- 
tion, have  won,  not  perhaps  a  large,  but  a  permanent  and  discriminative 
audience  in  Britain.  Henry  Lawson  is  almost  unknown ;  yet  he,  too,  is  an 
authentic  poet,  and  as  thoroughly  Australian  in  his  inspiration  as  the  others. 

Australian  he  is,  indeed,  by  birth  and  the  course  of  his  adventurous  life. 
He  was  born  in  1867  in  a  tent  on  the  Grenfell  goldfield,  the  son  of  a  Kentish 
gipsy  girl  and  a  Scandinavian  sailor  turned  digger. 

"  Then  they  heard  the  tent-poles  clatter, 

And  the  fly  in  twain  was  torn — 
'Twas  the  soiled  rag  of  a  tatter 

Of  the  tent  where  I  was  born. 
Does  it  matter  ?    Which  is  stranger — • 

Brick  or  stone  or  calico  ? 
There  was  One  born  in  a  manger, 

Nineteen  hundred  years  ago." 

His  blood  helped  to  make  him  both  a  wanderer  and  a  dreamer.  After 
a  boyhood  on  the  goldfields  and  in  lonely  farms,  he  wandered  far  and  wide 
through  Australia,  by  turns  a  drover  or  a  shearer,  a  coach-painter  at  Sydney, 
and  anything  else  that  offered  in  the  rude  and  vigorous  life  of  Australia. 

As  David  McKee  Wright  says,  in  his  introduction  to  a  volume  of  Lawson's 
poems,  he  has  known  all  the  varied  life  of  his  continent  intimately,  "  the 
drover,  the  stockman,  the  shearer,  the  rider  far  on  the  skyline,  the  girl  waiting 
at  the  sliprails,  the  big  bush  funeral,  the  coach  with  flashing  lamps  passing  at 
night  along  the  ranges,  the  man  to  whom  home  is  a  bitter  memory  and  his 
future  a  long  despair,  the  troops  marching  to  the  beat  of  drum,  the  coasting 
vessel  struggling  through  blinding  south-westerly  gales,  the  great  grey  plain, 
the  wilderness  of  the  Never-Never."  And  all  these  things  have  entered  into 
his  poems.  The  life  of  the  sheep-station  and  the  bush,  the  mining-camps  and 
the  vast  solitudes,  the  primitive  towns  in  the  back-blocks,  aftd  the  new  cities 
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with  their  pulsing  life — these,  and  the  scenery,  and  the  colloquial  language 
of  those  places,  and,  above  all,  the  characters  that  inhabit  them,  lawless  or 
righteous,  tragic  or  comic,  pathetic  failures  or  virile  men,  you  may  find  in  his 
poems,  drawn  with  such  insight,  such  realism,  and  yet  such  an  unfolding  of 
never-dying  romance  as  are  to  be  found  nowhere  else  in  literature. 

Henry  Lawson  is  sensitive  to  every  note  in  the  gamut  of  Australian  life — 
the  freedom,  the  restless  strength,  the  untiring  energy,  the  primitive  conditions, 
the  crude  characters,  but  also  the  moving  pathos,  the  deep  tragedy,  the  unforced 
humour,  and  the  natural  sentiment.  That  he  is  a  genuine  poet  we  might 
know  by  many  a  single  poem — the  exquisite  freshness  of  the  pathos,  for  example, 
of  "  The  Sliprails  and  the  Spur." 

"  The  colours  of  the  setting  sun 

Withdrew  across  the  Western  land — 
He  raised  the  sliprails  one  by  one, 

And  shot  them  home  with  trembling  hand  ; 
Her  brown  hands  clung — her  face  grew  pale — 

Ah,  quivering  chin  and  eyes  that  brim  ! — 
One  quick,  fierce  kiss  across  the  rail, 

And  '  Good-bye,  Mary  ! '    '  Good-bye,  Jim  !  ' 

"  Oh,  he  rides  hard  to  race  the  pain 

Who  rides  from  love,  who  rides  from  home  ; 
But  he  rides  slowly  home  again 
Whose  heart  has  learned  to  love  and  roam." 

He  is  the  supreme  poetical  exponent  of  Australian  life,  not  only  by  reason 
of  the  matter  of  his  poems,  but  its  very  vigour  untrammelled  by  conventions, 
unsubdued  by  traditions,  its  spontaneity  and  simplicity  of  humour,  its  occa- 
sional crudity — all  are  vocal  in  his  rhymes.  He  has  escaped  completely  both 
from  the  transient  fashions  that  dominate  all  minor  poetry,  and  from  the 
technical  conventions  that  excessive  reverence  for  the  Classical  English  poetry 
often  imposes  upon  writers  of  less  original  inspiration.  His  artistry  is  abso- 
lutely sincere,  but  it  often  lacks  the  polish  of  feebler  poets.  Yet  the  jarring 
of  an  occasional  uncouth  or  commonplace  line,  such  as 

"  I  rest  not,  'tis  best  not,  the  world  is  a  wide  one," 

is  amply  compensated  for  by  the  truth  of  such  a  characterisation  as  "  Dan 
the  Wreck,"  or  "  Sweeny,"  the  picturesque  vitality  of  such  ballads  as  "  The 
Never-Never  Land,"  "  The  Shearing  Shed,"  or  "  The  Lights  of  Cobb  and  Co." 
Every  variety  of  human  character  in  that  medley  of  Australian  life,  where  the 
smoothing  and  levelling  processes  of  custom  and  convention  and  tradition  are 
not  so  powerful,  in  removing  individual  characteristics  and  quaint  angularities, 
as  in  our  older  and  more  complex  civilisation,  Henry  Lawson  understands 
— from  the  lonely,  tired,  disappointed  woman  in  "  Past  Carin',"  to  the  exile 
who  drowns  his  memory  of  disgrace  in  reckless  drinking  and  gambling ;  from 
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the  pleasant,  contented,  wise  granny  in  "  Black  Bonnet,"  to  the  outcast  of 
whom  he  says : 

"  When  he's  happy  and  flush,  take  your  sorrow  to  him  and  borrow  as  much  as 

you  will; 
But  when  he's  in  trouble  or  stony-broke,  you  never  will  hear  from  Bill." 

Lawson  has  long  been  famous  in  Australia,  for  there  his  poetry  won  instan- 
taneous appreciation  ;  and  not  only  as  a  poet  but  as  a  short-story  writer. 
Here  again  he  derives  his  inspiration — as  the  titles  of  his  books  attest :  "  While 
the  Billy  Boils,"  "  On  the  Track  and  over  the  Sliprails  " — from  the  life  of 
his  people,  and  his  prose  is  racy  and  vivid.  His  war  poems,  though  excellent 
in  their  topical  appeal,  are  probably  the  least  permanent  part  of  his  work. 
The  journalistic  note,  so  tempting  and  so  easy,  which  he  happily  avoids  else- 
where, is  too  apparent,  and  when  the  War  which  was  their  occasion  is  farther 
off  in  the  past,  it  is  probable  that  comparatively  few  will  care  to  read  them. 

ANTHONY  CLYNE. 


TROPICAL  AND  SUB-TROPICAL  DISEASES.* 

By  LOUIS  WESTENRA  SAMBON,  M.D.,  F.Z.S.,  Lecturer  to  the  London  School  of 

Tropical  Medicine. 

HAVING  accepted  the  honour  of  addressing  you,  I  have  chosen  as  my  subject  the 
elucidation  and  prevention  of  tropical  diseases. 

Twenty  years  ago  (March  13,  1900),  Dr.  (now  Sir  Patrick)  Manson  came  before 
you  and  told  you  that  an  experiment  was  going  to  be  made  to  test  the  mosquito 
theory  of  malaria.  Some  of  you  will  remember  how  he  ventured  to  prophesy 
that  the  experiment  would  prove  mosquitoes  to  be  the  carriers  and  disseminators  of 
malarial  infection,  and  show  that,  under  normal  conditions,  the  intermittent  fevers 
are  not  contracted  in  an^  other  way  than  through  inoculation  of  the  parasite  by  the 
phlebotomizing  or  piercing  organs  of  previously  infected  mosquitoes. 

The  Colonial  Office  and  the  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  entrusted  me 
with  the  carrying  out  of  the  experiment  and  you  know  that  it  was  successful,  that  it 
proved  the  truth  of  Manson's  anticipation,  and  that  it  demonstrated  the  preventible 
nature  of  the  malarial  scourge. 

Few  stories,  indeed,  are  more  interesting  than  that  of  man's  struggle  with  malaria. 
The  parasites  of  our  intermittent  fevers,  of  which  there  are  three  well-defined 
species,  must  have  come  into  being  long  before  the  advent  of  man  as  we  know  him  now. 
The  family  of  Plasmodidae,  to  which  they  belong,  has  a  wide  zoological  distribution. 
Species  closely  allied  to  those  of  man  occur  in  mammals  (apes,  monkeys,  bats,  dogs, 
oxen,  horses,  squirrels),  birds  (sparrows,  blackbirds,  owls,  pigeons,  partridges),  and 

*  Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  at  Central  Hatt,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday, 
January  27,  1920,  Sir  Patrick  Hanson,  O.C.M.O.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair. 
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reptiles  (lizards,  tortoises).  Some  of  the  host-animals,  as  geckos  and  bats,  have  long 
shared  with  man  his  habitations  :  the  cave,  the  tree-shelter  and  the  reed  or  mud 
hut.  It  is  possible  that  the  plasmodium  parasites  of  some  of  them  may  prove  inter- 
changeable between  them  and  man.  Parasites  like  those  of  human  malaria  are 
common  in  the  young  of  anthropoid  apes,  and  both  these  and  the  various  races  of 
mankind  may  have  inherited  them  from  a  common  ancestral  stock  living  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Oligocene  period,  when  two  million  years  ago  "man  and  ape  began  to 
differentiate,  the  precursory  forms  of  the  common  ancestor  probably  having  acquired 
them  during  Eocene  or  Jurassic  times.  The  cosmopolitan  range  and  wide  zoological 
distribution  of  the  malaria-like  parasites  (Plasmodidae)  are  certainly  in  favour  of  an 
early  pre tertiary  origin. 

The  earliest  traditions,  the  earliest  records,  the  earliest  monuments  shew  man 
wrestling  with  the  fever  fiend.  Herakles  fighting  the  Hydra,  Apollo  slaying  tie 
Python,  betoken  the  struggle  of  Phoenician  and  early  Greek  colonists  on  African, 
Asiatic  and  Mediterranean  shores.  The  striking  resemblance  of  the  Hydra  to  a  "  fla- 
gellating "  malaria  parasite  is,  doubtless,  accidental,  but  we  marvel  at  the  knowledge 
of  the  Ancients  concerning  malaria.  Five  centuries  before  our  era,  Hippocrates  clearly 
outlined  the  three  main  types  of  intermittent  fever  :  quartan,  tertian  and  subtertian  ; 
a  Babylonian  clay  tablet,  baked  over  3,000  years  ago,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
bears,  in  cuneiform  signs,  the  name  of  the  "  Fever-Fly  "  ;  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
coins  of  Greek  Sicily — a  silver  tetradrachm  struck  by  the  town  of  Selinus  in  honour 
of  Empedocles — commemorates  the  elimination  of  malaria  by  drainage ;  Peruvian 
aborigines,  long  before  their  conquest,  used  red  cinchona  bark  (the  source  of  quinine) 
in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fevers,  and  the  ancient  Egyptians  employed  cotton 
netting  as  a  protection  against  mosquitoes.  It  was  at  Canopus,  on  the  western  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  that  Caesar's  legions  first  saw  mosquito  curtains  used  to  bar  the  fever  fly. 
The  Komans  adopted  and  introduced  them  into  Europe.  Juvenal  describes  the 
canopeum  as  a  close-meshed  net  of  cotton,  and  several  Latin  authors  deride  the 
effeminacy  of  soldiers  using  them  in  the  field.  In  Britain  "  canopies  "  were  still 
employed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  ague  was  rife  in  our  fen  districts,  for  we  find 
the  bedstead  with  a  "  net  for  knattes  "  listed  in  an  inventory  of  furniture  at  the 
Abbey  of  Sawtry  taken  in  1537. 

In  all  ages  and  places,  within  the  vast  range  of  malaria,  we  meet  the  same  belief 
in  the  existence  of  a  connection  between  mosquitoes  and  intermittent  fevers. 
Vaguely  mentioned,  in  the  first  century,  by  the  Koman  agriculturist,  Columella  and 
the  Indian  surgeon  Susruta,  tentatively  expressed  in  1717  by  Lancisi,  physician-in- 
ordinary  to  Pope  Clement  XI,  boldly  asserted  by  Dr.  Josiah  Nott  of  Mobile  in  1848, 
and  argumentatively  exposed  by  King  of  Washington  in  1883,  it  is  strongly  supported 
in  1884  by  Laveran,  the  discoverer  of  the  malaria  parasite.  In  1885,  Norris  tells 
us  that  the  Japanese  have  long  ascribed  paludal  fevers  to  the  attacks  of  mosquitoes, 
and  Koch  mentions  the  same  conviction  among  East  African  natives  who  have  but  one 
word  (M bu)  to  express  both  malaria  and  its  mosquito  vector,  just  as  Gallas,  Abyssinians 
and  Somalis  have  one  word  (Courdoud)  to  indicate  relapsing  fever  and  its  tick  carrier. 

2  L 
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But  for  the  precise,  scientific  evidence  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  mosquito 
theory  of  malaria  we  must  come  down  to  Manson. 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  be  able  to  follow  step  by  step  the  unfolding  of  this  great 
discovery.  Let  me  tell  it  as  briefly  as  possible. 

I  have  heard  ProfessorLaveran  relate  how  he  began  his  researches  at  Bone,  in  Algeriaj 
in  1878,  how  he  discovered  the  cause  of  malaria  to  be  an  amoeba-like  organism  that 
lives  in  the  red-blood  corpuscles  like  Fruit-fly  maggots  in  Morello  cherries,  engulfing 
the  blood-cell  protoplasm  and  forming  dark  excrementitious  granules,  then  how,  at 
last,  on  November  6,  1880,  he  felt  justified  in  crying  Eureka  !  On  that  memorable 
day  he  was  in  the  Military  Hospital  of  Constantine,  patiently  examining  the  blood  of 
malaria  patients.  He  had  been  watching  a  peculiar  brownian-like  commotion  of  the 
black  granules  in  one  of  the  small  spherical  bodies  escaped  from  its  host-cell  and  wished 
he  could  convince  others  that  the  tiny  body,  quivering  beneath  his  one-sixth  inch  lens, 
did  really  move  and  live,  when  suddenly,  it  projected  two,  three,  five  long  slender 
tentacles  which  began  to  wave  about  viciously,  lashing,  displacing  and  twisting  the 
surrounding  blood  corpuscles  as  one  might  turn,  double  and  roll  pancakes.  There 
could  be  no  further  doubt  as  to  the  animate  nature  of  the  malaria  germ,  and  Laveran 
sent  a  short  note  of  his  observations,  which  was  read  on  November  23,  1880,  at  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Some  of  Laveran's  bodies  had  been  described  by  Meckel  in  1847  ;  they  had  been 
pencilled  by  Virchow  in  1849  and  by  Frerichs  in  1866,  but  no  one  had  suspected  their 
true  nature.  Indeed,  the  medical  world  did  not  believe  them  to  be  parasitic  protozoa 
until  several  years  after  Laveran's  brilliant  exposition.  Yet,  in  1846,  Rasori  had 
written  :  "  For  many  years  I  have  held  that  the  intermittent  fevers  are  produced  by 
parasites  which  renew  the  paroxysm  by  the  act  of  their  reproduction,  which  recurs 
sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  variety  of  their  species,"  and  Varro,  in  his  book  on 
Agriculture,  written  in  37  B.C.,  had  said  :  "  It  is  necessary  to  avoid  swampy  places, 
because  they  dry  up  in  Summer  and  give  birth  to  certain  minute  animals,  invisible  to 
the  eye,  which  enter  into  the  body  with  the  air  by  way  of  the  mouth  or  the  nostrils 
and  cause  grave  diseases." 

In  1884,  Gerhardt  succeeded  in  transferring  the  disease  to  healthy  individuals  by 
inoculation  of  malarious  blood  and  thus  proved  that  it  is  a  true  infection. 

At  first,  the  Italian  physicians  obstinately  maintained  that  Laveran's  intracellular 
bodies,  their  excrementitious  granules,  their  sporulation  stages,  their  free  flagellating 
forms,  were  merely  evidences  of  cell  degeneration ;  but  later,  abandoning  these  views, 
they  handsomely  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  the  morphology  and  biology  of  the 
Plasmodidae.  In  1885,  Professor  Golgi  of  Pavia  proved  that  tertian  and  quartan 
fevers  are  not  only  clinically  dissimilar,  but  that  their  respective  causative  agents  are 
also  specifically  different  and,  soon  after,  Celli  and  Marchiafava  demonstrated  the 
specific  nature  of  the  parasite  of  subtertian  fever,  a  fever  the  separate  nature  and 
gravity  of  which  had  been  very  clearly  indicated  by  Celsus,  a  famous  encyclopedist 
of  the  first  century. 

The  most  interesting  episode  in  the  elucidation  of  malaria  is  undoubtedly  the 
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demonstration  of  the  long- suspected  part  played  by  the  mosquito  in  its  occurrence. 
It  is  the  work  of  many,  but  foremost  are  Manson,  Ross  and  Grassi. 

I  was  introduced  to  Manson  in  January  1897,  at  the  library  of  the  British  Medical 
Association.  I  had  just  published  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  an  article  on  the 
Acclimatisation  of  Europeans  in  Tropical  Lands,  in  which  I  tried  to  prove,  against 
almost  universal  opinion,  that  it  is  parasitism,  not  climate,  that  destroys  the  white 
man  in  the  Tropics,  and  Manson  had  written  a  powerful  leader  in  favour  of  my  paper. 
He  asked  me  to  luncheon,  and  we  spent  the  afternoon  in  his  laboratory,  among  books, 
jars  and  phials,  beneath  the  portraits  of  Hunter  and  Carlyle,  examining  the  fresh 
blood  films  of  a  subtertian  fever  patient  who  had  happened  to  call. 

Manson  breathed  on  one  of  the  blood  preparations  and  allowed  it  to  stand  awhile, 
then,  carefully  dropping  on  it  a  thin  cover-glass  and  ringing  it  with  vaseline,  he  adjusted 
the  slide  to  the  mechanical  stage  of  his  microscope.  By  turns,  we  looked  through  it 
and  watching  some  of  the  more  hyaline  crescent-shaped  bodies  in  the  zone  of  heaped-up 
corpuscles,  saw  them  become  spherical,  saw  their  dark  granules  begin  to  oscillate, 
then  turmoil  in  a  frenzied  state,  as  if  the  very  vitals  of  the  parasites  were  in  ebullition. 
Suddenly,  four  or  five  long  whip-like  processes  shot  out  and  began  lashing  furiously. 
Those  were  the  same  bodies  which  had  enabled  Laveran  to  prove  the  livingness  of  the 
malaria  parasite.  Remarkably  did  they  resemble  the  hydrae  on  ancient  gems,  the 
symbol  of  Greek  engravers  to  represent  the  Lernean  malaria  scourge,  vanquished  by 
Jupiter's  son.  And  Herakles  was  there,  on  the  spot,  in  the  shape  of  a  plump  phagocyte 
which  made  short  work  of  the  many-headed  parasite.  . 

"  Are  these  semblances  of  degeneration  and  death  ?  "  asked  Manson,  alluding  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Italian  school,  and  I  agreed  that  they  seemed  rather  to  be  the 
prelude  to  some  further  stage  in  the  life-cycle  of  the  parasite.  Then  he  told  me  of 
the  mosquito  theory  he  had  formulated  and  published  in  the  British  Medical  Journal 
in  1894.  It  was  based  on  that  type  of  bodies  we  were  at  the  moment  examining,  the 
"  flagellated  bodies,"  as  they  were  then  called.  Seeing  that  the  emission  of  flagella 
(or  male  sexual  elements,  as  MacCullum  subsequently  (1898)  showed  them  to  be), 
occurred  only  in  blood  after  abstraction  from  the  body,  and  never  within  the  blood 
vessels,  it  must  represent  an  extra- corporeal  phase,  so  far  as  man  was  concerned. 
He  had  shewn  that  these  blood  parasites  could  not  leave  the  body  of  their  human 
host  without  aid  from  outside.  This  must  be  some  blood-sucking  insect,  and,  for  reasons 
of  distribution,  seasonal  incidence  and  habits,  he  thought  the  mosquito  the  most  likely. 

Twenty  years  before,  in  China,  he  had  proved  that  the  mosquito  is  the  alternative 
host  of  Filaria  bancrofti,  &  widespread  species  of  filiform  round  worm,  the  adults  of 
which  inhabit  the  lymphatics  of  man  and  give  rise  to  various  morbid  manifestations, 
among  which  is  elephantiasis.  He  had  seen  the  blood-haunting,  sack-enclosed  larvae 
of  the  filaria,  sucked  up  by  mosquitoes  with  the  blood  from  filaria-infected  patients, 
bogged  in  coagulating  blood  within  the  insect's  stomach,  break  their  fettering  sacks, 
bore  their  way  into  the  body  cavity  and  reach  the  thoracic  muscles  ;  here  settle  for  a 
period  of  growth,  then  again  migrate  to  drop  into  water,  and,  possibly  with  this 
element,  or  otherwise,  gain  entrance  into  a  new  human  host.  As  the  physical  con- 
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ditions  of  the  malaria  parasite  and  its  biological  requirements  closely  resemble,  those 
of  the  filaria  larva,  something  similar,  he  thought,  probably  occurred  in  the  case  of 
malaria,  and,  unable  from  circumstances  to  follow  up  himself  in  the  Tropics  this  idea, 
he  told  me  how  Major  (now  Sir  Ronald)  Ross,  then  a  surgeon  in  the  Indian  Medical 
Service,  was  about  to  investigate  his  hypothesis. 

Major  Ross  returned  to  India  and  at  once  started  work.  In  1897,  he  discovered 
the  early  encysted  form,  or  oocyst,  of  the  subtertian  parasite  in  the  stomach  wall  of 
certain  undetermined  "  dappled-winged  mosquitoes,"  no  doubt  Anophelines  which 
he  had  previously  fed  on  malaria  patients,  and  he  sent  specimens  to  Manson  which  we 
examined  eagerly.  Then  came  a  period  of  difficulties.  Thwarted  by  man  and  nature, 
Ross  was  unable  to  continue  his  investigations  into  human  malaria,  but,  undaunted 
and  following  a  suggestion  made  by  Manson,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  Plasmodidae 
of  birds.  He  found  in  the  common  grey  mosquito  (Culexfatigans),  fed  on  the  living 
blood  of  sparrows  or  larks  harbouring  malaria  parasites  (Plasmodium  danilewskyi), 
bodies  similar  to  those  of  the  subtertian  fever  he  had  already  seen  in  "  dappled- 
winged  mosquitoes."  It  remained  now  to  follow  up  the  evolution  of  the  oocyst  and 
this  Ross  did  with  the  avian  parasite.  He  found  that  it  increased  considerably  in 
size,  divided  repeatedly  within,  and  became  full  of  filiform  bodies  ;  then  burst  the 
containing  capsule  and  poured  out  its  multitudinous  progeny  into  the  body  cavity 
of  the  insect  host.  Finally,  he  saw  these  filiform  bodies,  or  sporozoites,  accumulate 
within  the  cells  of  the  salivary  glands  and  discovered  that  they  actually  passed  down 
the  salivary  ducts  into  the  puncture  made  by  the  feeding  mosquito,  thus  causing 
infection  in  a  fresh  avian  host. 

The  last  details  of  Ross's  work  reached  London  in  July  1897,  just  before  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Medical  Association.  Manson  was  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of 
gout,  but,  this  notwithstanding,  he  travelled  to  Edinburgh  with  Dr.  (now  Sir  James) 
Cantlie  and  myself,  to  announce  that,  partly  by  direct  observation,  partly  by  analogy, 
Ross  had  proved  that  the  malaria  parasites  of  man  undergo  a  necessary  stage  of 
development  within  the  bodies  of  mosquitoes,  and  that  these  insects  do  indeed  transfer 
the  malaria  infection  eventually  from  man  to  man.  On  arrival,  Manson  was  so  ill 
that  he  had  to  lie  in  bed  unable  to  move,  so  I  took  down  the  address  he  had  been  asked 
to  give  on  the  mosquito-malarial  theory.  The  next  morning  we  helped  him,  still 
suffering,  to  the  meeting.  It  was  a  great  day  for  the  absent  Ross,  and  we  cheered  him 
until  we  were  hoarse.  It  was  a  day  of  thankfulness  and  rejoicing  for  the  whole 
of  mankind,  because,  owing  to  the  establishment  of  the  mosquito  theory,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  disease  scourges  had  been  made  preventable.  It  was  the  day  of  Manson's 
triumph,  but  he  said  nothing  of  the  all-important  part  he  had  played  in  the  matter. 

Repeating  Ross's  researches  and  experiments  with  the  parasites  of  human  malaria 
and  with  mosquitoes  of  the  genus  Anopheles,  Grassi,  Bignami  and  Bastianelli  were 
able  to  prove  that  the  parasite  of  human  malaria  (Plasmodium  vivax,  P.  malariae 
and  Laverania  malariae)  go  through  precisely  the  same  migrations  and  evolutions  as 
the  avian  malaria  parasite  (Plasmodium  danilewskyi)  within  the  body  of  the  grey 
mosquito  (Culex  fatigans).  Our  present  knowledge  undoubtedly  shows  that  Ross's 
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"  dappled-winged  mosquitoes  "  were  Anophelines,  but  for  having  clearly  indicated 
this  sub-family  of  the  Culicidae  as  the  only  carriers  of  human  malaria  credit  is  due  to 
Professor  Grassi. 

The  experiments  made  by  the  Italian  physicians  were  almost  conclusive,  but  had 
drawbacks.  They  were  made  in  Rome,  which,  though  now  usually  free  from  the  disease, 
is  in  the  very  centre  of  an  intensely  malarious  region,  therefore  it  was  conceivable  the 
infection  might  have  been  conveyed  through  some  channel  other  than  the  mosquito. 
In  the  course  of  an  informal  conference  which  I  arranged  in  Rome,  in  1899,  between 
the  Italian  investigators  and  a  party  consisting  of  Sir  Clifford  Allbutt,  Sir  Lauder 
Brunton,  Drs.  Manson,  Cantlie,  Gibson,  Mr.  Louis  Taylor  and  myself,  it  occurred  to 
us  that  a  careful  experiment  by  British  investigators,  carried  out  in  the  Roman 
Campagna,  might  prove  useful  at  home  in  thoroughly  establishing  the  truth  of  the 
mosquito -malaria  theory,  in  confuting  scepticism  and  in  leading  to  the  adoption  of 
the  practical  measures  so  evidently  indicated.  Professor  Bacelli,  the  Italian  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  to  whom  the  project  was  submitted,  promised  his  hearty  support. 
Planned  by  Manson,  the  experiment  was  to  consist  of  two  tests  which  would  prove 
the  mosquito -malaria  theory — one  in  a  direct  positive  manner,  the  other  by  negative 
inference.  Should  both  succeed,  no  reasonable  argument  could  be  brought  against  the 
theory. 

For  the  first  test,  mosquitoes  reared  and  infected  abroad  should  be  sent  to  London 
and  there  allowed  to  bite  a  man  who  had  neither  had  malaria  nor  ever  been 
exposed  to  malarial  infection.  For  the  second  test,  two  such  men  should  go  to  the 
Roman  Campagna  and  there,  in  a  district  notoriously  and  severely  malarious,  live 
throughout  a  fever  season  protected  only  against  mosquito-bites.  For  this  they  would 
be  provided  with  a  mosquito-proof  hut. 

Manson's  son,  Patrick  Thurburn  Manson,  nobly  volunteered  to  be  bitten  by  the 
infected  insects,  and  Dr.  Low,  then  a  research  student,  now  a  teacher  in  the  London 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  assisted  me  in  the  second  test. 

King  Humbert,  who  took  keen  interest  in  our  experiment,  allowed  me  to  erect  the 
mosquito-proof  hut  in  one  of  his  game  preserves  at  the  edge  of  a  vast  swamp  in  the 
district  of  Ostia,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 

In  digging  the  foundation  for  our  building,  we  unearthed  a  Roman  tomb  of 
large  terracotta  slabs  in  which  lay  a  skeleton  of  a  young  woman.  Beneath  the 
skull  was  a  coin  of  the  Emperor  Commodus,  the  toll-money  that  had  been  placed 
under  her  tongue  to  pay  old  Charon  for  ferrying  her  over  the  Styx.  Our  workmen 
crossed  themselves  and  muttered.  I  wondered  whether  the  poor  girl  had  been 
killed  by  one  of  Saturn's  daughters,  the  pitiless  Subtertian  fever.  From  Plautus, 
Terence,  Cicero,  Horace  and  Pliny  we  learn  that  malarial  fevers  were  rife  in  the 
Campagna  of  their  time  when  the  "  Land  of  Saturn,"  as  it  was  called,  was  a  vast 
park  studded  with  noble  villas. 

I  should  like  to  tell  you  how  we  lived  in  the  desolate  Campagna  ;  how  we  collected 
Anopheline  mosquitoes,  for  the  experiment,  as  they  emerged  from  their  pupa-cases 
on  the  margins  of  the  Porto  swamp,  once  Trajan's  famous  hexagonal  dock  ;  how  seeing 
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cobweb-curtains  sheltering  mosquitoes,  blown  by  the  wind,  as  I  opened  a  stable  door 
gave  me  the  idea  for  a  suitable  travelling  cage  in  which  to  send  the  infected  insects 
to  London  ;  how  we  followed  the  development  of  the  "  Cruel  Filaria  "  (Filaria  immitis) 
of  dogs  in  Anopheline  mosquitoes  fed  on  famished  mongrel  hounds  who  came  to  our 
compound  and  elected  to  guard  our  hut ;  how,  after  sunset,  swarms  of  wild  Mosquito- 
Maenads  stormed  our  wire  gauze  windows  whirling  and  humming  in  a  frenzy  of  blood- 
lust  ;  how  we  discovered  the  smaller  kind  of  "red- water  fever  "  parasite  of  cattle, 
alongside  with  the  larger  one  (Babesia  bigemina)  in  the  long-horned,  silver- coated  oxen 
of  the  Campagna ;  how  we  studied  the  habits  of  the  Wolf-spider  or  Tarantula 
(Lycosa  tarantula),  the  bite  of  which  is  said  to  cause  frantic  dancing,  and  which  the 
peasants  treat  with  music ;  how  we  found  a  new  species  of  mammal  (Talipa 
Romana)  at  the  very  doors  of  Home  and  many  other  interesting  things,  which  time 
will  not  permit  me  to  narrate.  But  I  have  three  letters,  written  to  me  by  Manson, 
which  give  the  story  of  the  experiment  in  a  few  words.  Let  me  quote  from  them. 
The  first  is  dated  London,  July  3,  1900,  and  says  : — 

"  The  mosquitoes  arrived  in  fine  condition  on  Sunday  ....  When  I  got  to  the  School 
on  Monday  I  found  them  all  alive  and  kicking.  Not  all  alive :  I  saw  one  or  two  corpses, 
but  your  splendid  arrangements  for  portage  and  housing  have  been  most  successful  and  you 
have  solved  the  problem  of  transport  at  the  first  shot." 

The  second  letter  is  dated  London,  September  18, 1900.    It  says  : — 

"  Though  dead  tired  I  cannot  go  to  bed  without  telling  you  of  the  phenomenal  success  of 
the  other  part  of  the  experiment.  I  telegraphed  you  yesterday,  but  I  thought  you  would 
like  to  have  some  details. 

"  You  know  Burnie  was  bitten  by  the  Roman  mosquitoes  about  the  beginning  of  July, 
again  at  the  end  of  August,  and  again  about  ten  days  ago.  He  kept  quite  well  until  last  Thurs- 
day, the  13th.  That  morning  he  got  up  feeling  cheap  ;  temperature  99.  During  the  day  his 
temperature  rose  to  102,  but  as  blood  examination  revealed  no  parasites,  1  did  not  permit 
myself  to  hope  even.  Next  day  the  same — continued  fever  of  100  to  101 -8  and  febrile  feelings  : 
still  no  parasites.  On  Saturday,  15th,  his  temperature  was  99  in  the  morning  and  he  felt  well ; 
no  parasites.  At  2  P.M.  he  was  so  well  that  I  went  down  to  Chalfont.  I  was  seedy,  gouty 
and  infiuenzal.  On  Saturday  evening,  as  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  I  received  a  telegram  from 
Edie  saying  that  Burnie  had  high  fever.  When  I  got  home  on  Monday  morning,  Burnie  was 
sitting  up  feeling  well  though  played  out,  and  he  told  me  that  on  Saturday  night  temperature 
after  chills  had  gone  up  to  104  and  that  he  had  delirium.  The  fever  ended  in  profuse  drenching 
sweat.  Sunday  forenoon  he  was  quite  well,  but  the  same  fever  recurred  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
When  I  examined  his  blood,  in  a  few  minutes  I  found  the  tertian  parasite — half  grown,  some 
pigmented  leucocytes.  It  was  a  case  of  Eureka  I  indeed.  Many  blood  examinations  only 
confirmed  the  first  finding.  Monday — yesterday — afternoon  again  fever  to  103.  I  got  six 
men  to  verify  the  observation,  telegraphed  to  you  and  others,  and  when  the  temperature  began 
to  fall,  about  9  P.M.,  gave  him  ten  grains  of  quinine.  He  has  been  taking  quinine  since,  and 
though  there  are  still  a  few  parasites  in  his  blood,  including  gametes,  he  is  now  quite  well  and 
examining  his  own  blood. 

"  This,  of  course,  is  immense,  and  together  with  your  success  proves  our  points  up  to  the 
hilt." 

The  third  letter  says  : — 

"  The  latest  development  of  the  inoculation  business  is  very  striking.  After  Burnie  fell 
ill  there  were  some  mosquitoes  still  living.  Warren  (laboratory  assistant  at  the  London  School 
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of  Tropical  Medicine)  thought  it  would  be  a  pity  to  waste  them,  so  he  fed  the  insects  on  his 
own  arm.  Two  days  ago  he  had  a  temperature  of  104  and  showed  plenty  of  parasites  in  his 
blood.  IB  not  this  striking  and  satisfactory  ?  Last  week's  Lancet  and  British  Medical 
Journal  had  my  paper  on  the  experiments  ;  perhaps  you  have  seen  it.  The  business  is  boom- 
ing very  much  just  at  present  and  I  am  inundated  with  interviewers.  I  wish  you  were  here  to 
take  the  flood.  I  have  had  no  reply  as  yet  from  Government  about  taking  action.  I  suppose 
Chamberlain  is  so  full  of  the  elections  that  he  has  no  time  to  go  into  the  matter." 

During  our  stay  in  Ostia  we  were  visited  by  many  eminent  Italian  and  foreign 
physicians.  Amongst  them  were  Professors  Celli,  Grassi,  Bastianelli,  Rossi, 
Postempsky,  Plehn  and  Supitza.  Professor  Grassi  sent  the  following  telegram  to 
Hanson  : — "  Assembled  in  British  experimental  hut,  having  witnessed  perfect  health 
experimenters  amidst  malarial-stricken  inhabitants — Italian  physicians  congratu- 
late Manson,  who  first  clearly  formulated  mosquito-malarial  theory. — Grassi." 

I  have  been  long,  I  trust  not  tedious,  over  malaria,  but  few  diseases  are  more 
widespread,  more  prevalent,  more  disastrous.  It  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
only  sparing  high  mountain,  Polar  ice  and  waterless  desert.  It  is  most  pre- 
valent in  marshy  regions  and,  though  its  distribution  be  discontinuous  and  its 
permanent  areas  generally  limited,  under  favourable  oecological  conditions,  it  may 
extend  its  range  and,  in  certain  years,  give  rise  to  great  epidemics.  Figures 
regarding  its  ravages  are  astounding.  Celli  estimated  that  in  Italy  it  caused  an 
average  annual  mortality  of  15,000,  representing  about  two  million  cases.  India 
claims  an  annual  tribute  of  no  fewer  than  a  million  lives.  In  1900  the  United  States, 
of  America  lost  14,909  lives  from  malaria,  and  Howard  estimates  that  the  annual 
money  loss  from  this  disease  in  the  United  States  is  not  less  than  $100,000,000. 

Malaria  is  the  disease  best  and  longest  known,  but  little  is  being  done  at  the  present 
day  to  prevent  it.  The  Ancients  had  it  well  under  control.  Many  parts  of  Sicily, 
Italy  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  now  reconquered  by  the  fever-reeking  jungle,  were 
centuries  ago  the  seats  of  healthy  and  prosperous  States.  Previously  they  had  been 
malaria  stations 

Go  now  to  the  South  of  Italy,  stop  at  Cotrone,  once  famous  for  the  number  and 
strength  of  its  athletes,  the  beauty  and  grace  of  its  women,  the  skill  of  its  physicians, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  cruel  Malaria-Circe  has  sadly  transformed  its  people. 
Go  to  Paestum  and  you  will  find  it  deserted  and  buried  in  swamp  and  jungle ; 
the  three  great  Posidonian  temples  still  stand  in  majesty,  silhouetted  against  the 
crimson  of  a  sunset  sky,  only  to  shelter  the  three  Malaria  Demons :  Tertian,  Quartan 
and  Subtertian. 

Whilst  we  were  carrying  out  our  malaria  experiment  in  the  Latin  "  fever  land,"  an 
American  army  medical  commission  was  tackling  yellow  fever  in  the  Island  of  Cuba. 
Few  diseases  are  more  fatal  than  this  hsemorrhagic  fever,  which  has  been  termed  "  the 
hurricane  of  the  human  frame."  Nothing  proves  its  deadly  nature  more  strikingly 
than  the  story  of  the  French  expedition  to  Santo  Domingo  in  1802.  When  General 
Leclerc  left  Brest,  the  effective  strength  of  his  army  was  58,545  men.  In  less  than  four 
months,  over  50,000  had  been  killed  by  yellow  fever,  and  seven  years  later,  when  the 
army  returned  to  France,  it  numbered  only  300  men  ! 
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Hitherto  most  authors  have  regarded  yellow  fever  as  a  Central  American  or 
Antillean  disease.  It  appears  that  Cortez  found  it  in  Mexico,  and  Humboldt  suggested 
that  it  might  be  the  Matlazahuail  of  the  old  Mexicans.  If  we  trace  its  epidemics  back- 
wards, we  find  them  regularly  recurring  in  the  same  manner  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Similar  outbreaks,  imperfectly  described  by  Herrera, 
Oviedo,  Gomara  and  Peter  Martyr,  take  their  place  in  earlier  days,  the  first  on  record 
having  occurred  in  Santo  Domingo,  in  1494,  soon  after  the  landfall  of  Columbus, 
They  were  no  doubt  also  yellow  fever.  Other  writers  have  long  proclaimed  the 
African  origin  of  the  disease  and,  indeed,  we  now  know  that  endemic  yellow  fever, 
unrecognised  or  concealed,  is  the  factor  which  gives  "  West  African  fever  "  its  fearful, 
swift  deadliness.  We  cannot  yet  decide  whether  it  originated  in  the  Ethiopian  or  in 
the  Neo- Tropical  Region,  but,  when  we  know  something  of  its  zoological  distribution 
in  vertebrates,  I  think  we  shall  find  that,  like  malaria,  relapsing  fever,  typhus  and 
other  cosmopolitan  diseases,  it  is  equally  ancient  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  an 
ocean,  comparatively  recent,  which  separated  Eurasia  from  the  Americas  at  the  end 
of  the  Cretaceous  period.  In  1913,  when  I  was  in  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  an  outbreak 
of  yellow  fever  occurred,  and  it  was  reported  that  some  of  the  Red  Howler  monkeys 
(Alouatta  senicula)  had  died  of  it.  The  concomitance  of  fatal  disease  in  dogs,  cats, 
horses,  hogs,  rats,  foxes,  pumas,  parrots,  and  especially  monkeys,  during  yellow  fever 
outbreaks  has  often  been  remarked.  The  known  transmitting  agent  of  the  disease, 
the  silver-striped  Tiger  Mosquito  (Aedes  calopus),  is  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  Tropics. 

It  was  a  French  physician  of  British  Guiana,  Louis  Daniel  Beauperthuy, 
who,  in  1853, first  clearly  incriminated  the  "house-haunting  mosquito  "  as  the  pro- 
pagator of  yellow  fever.  Thirty  years  later,  Dr.  Carlos  Finlay  of  Havana,  again 
urged  the  connection  between  mosquito  and  yellow  fever,  but,  although  he 
attempted  numerous  experiments,  he  failed  to  transmit  the  disease  because  after 
feeding  Aedes  mosquitos  on  yellow- fever  patients  he  made  them  puncture  non-immune 
persons  one  or  at  most  five  days  after.  This  period  is  now  known  to  be  far  too 
short,  since  mosquitoes  do  not  become  infective  until  ten  or  twelve  days  after 
feeding  on  a  yellow-fever  patient,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  is  said  to  become  non- 
infective  after  the  first  three  days  of  illness. 

No  doubt  the  yellow-fever  parasite,  like  the  malaria  germ  and  the  trypanosome  of 
sleeping  sickness,  must  perforce  undergo  some  stage  of  development  within  the  body 
of  its  specific  carrier.  Until  the  other  day  we  did  not  know  the  yellow  fever  germ, 
not  that  candidates  for  that  distinction  were  scarce,  for  their  number  was  legion. 
Fungi  and  bacteria  did  not  seem  to  account  for  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  disease ; 
a  protozoal  organism,  minute,  ultramicroscopic  in  at  least  some  of  its  stages  and 
capable  of  passing  through  a  Berkefield  or  Chamberland  filter  was  needed. 

Schaudin  in  1904  suggested  a  Spirochete  (Spiro  schaudinia)  and  two  years  later 
Stimpson  discovered  spirochetes  in  the  kidney  of  a  yellow-fever  victim.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  New  Orleans, 
Dr.  Calkins  said  : — 
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"  A  single  genus  of  protozoa  is  known  at  the  present  that  fulfils  all  the  conditions  of 
the  yellow-fever  organism  ;  amongst  its  species  are  some  that  are  at  times  ultramicroscopic, 
that  have  a  characteristic  change  of  hosts  from  warm-blooded  forms  to  mosquitoes,  and 
that  are  characterised  by  remarkable  virulence.  This  is  the  genus  Spirochaeta,  and  in  it 
alone  at  the  present  time  do  we  find  the  type  that  satisfies  all  the  conditions  known  of 
the  organism  of  yellow  fever." 

Now  the  Japanese  physician  Noguchi,  working  on  the  Rockefeller  Commission, 
seems  to  have  proved  that  a  Spiroschaudinia  is  the  parasite  of  yellow  fever. 

Our  demonstration  of  the  mosquito  theory  of  malaria  was  child's  play.  The 
demonstration  of  the  mosquito  theory  of  yellow  fever  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
The  officers  composing  the  American  Commission  were  :  Dr.  Walter  Reed,  Dr.  James 
Carroll,  and  Dr.  Jesse  Lazear,  all  non-immunes,  that  is  to  say,  men  who  had  never 
been  protected  by  previous  attacks  of  the  disease,  and  Dr.  Aristide  Agramonte,  a 
Cuban  immune.  All  honour  to  these  men  ! 

Here  we  must  appreciate  thoroughly  the  deadliness  of  the  disease  and  the  opinion 
then  universally  accepted  that  it  was  spread  by  fomites,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  infection 
of  places  and  articles  of  bedding,  clothing  and  furniture.  In  order  to  exclude  these 
possible  sources  of  infection  and  test  the  mosquito  hypothesis  two  small  buildings 
were  constructed  known  respectively  as  the  "  infected  clothing  building  "  and  the 
"  infected  mosquito  building." 

The  infected  clothing  building,  14  ft.  by  20  ft.  in  size,  was  constructed  to  exclude 
efficient  ventilation,  and  was  provided  with  wire  screen  windows  and  double  wire 
screen  doors  to  keep  out  mosquitoes.  Into  this  building  were  brought  three  large 
boxes  filled  with  sheets,  pillow-slips,  blankets,  etc.,  fouled  by  contact  with  yellow- 
fever  cases  and  their  discharges,  many  of  them  purposely  soiled  with  black  vomit. 

On  November  30,  three  non-immunes,  Dr.  Robert  Cooke,  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon 
U.S.A.,  and  two  privates  of  the  Hospital  Corps  deliberately  unpacked  these  stenching 
articles,  which  had  been  packed  two  weeks  previously,  and  gave  each  a  thorough 
handling  and  shaking  to  disseminate  through  the  air  of  the  room  the  supposed  specific 
agent  of  the  disease.  They  then  used  them  in  making  up  the  beds  which  they  occupied 
for  twenty  consecutive  nights.  This  revolting  experiment  was  thrice  made  and 
heroically  endured,  the  volunteers  even  sleeping  in  the  soiledg  arments  of  yellow- 
fever  victims.  Not  in  a  single  case  was  there  the  slightest  symptom  of  disease. 
Thus  the  old  theory  of  the  spread  of  yellow  fever  by  fomites  was  demolished. 

The  infected  mosquito  building,  equal  in  size  to  its  companion,  was  its  antithesis 
as  far  as  other  features  were  concerned.  It  was  constructed  to  give  the  best  possible 
ventilation,  and  the  required  bedding  was  brought  into  it  thoroughly  sterilised.  Like 
the  infected  clothing  building  it  was  carefully  screened,  but  in  this  case  it  was  to  keep 
experimentally-infected  mosquitoes  in,  as  well  as  to  keep  other  mosquitoes  out. 
Through  the  middle  of  the  room  ran  a  permanent  wire  screen  partition. 

The  first  experiment  with  infected  mosquitoes  began  on  December  5,  1900.  A 
young  private  from  Ohio,  named  John  Kissinger,  volunteered,  "  solely  in  the  interest 
of  humanity  and  the  cause  of  science  " — these  were  his  own  words — and  he  was 
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followed  by  another  young  private  named  John  Moran,  also  from  Ohio.  Reed 
explained  the  possible  danger  and  suffering  involved  in  the  experiment,  then,  seeing 
these  men  were  determined,  he  stated  that  a  definite  money  compensation  would  be 
made  them.  Both  declined  to  accept,  making  it,  indeed,  a  stipulation  that  they  should 
receive  no  pecuniary  reward,  whereupon  Reed  said :  "  Gentlemen,  I  salute  you." 
Three  and  a  half  days  after  having  submitted  to  the  stabs  of  five  infected  mosquitoes 
Private  Kissinger  developed  unmistakable  yellow  fever.  Fortunately  he  recovered. 
Twelve  non-immunes,  who  had  been  carefully  protected  in  camp  for  at  least 
fifteen  days  from  every  possible  source  of  infection,  were  exposed  to  the  bites  of 
mosquitoes  previously  fed  on  yellow-fever  patients.  Of  the  men  so  bitten,  ten 
developed  the  disease  within  the  normal  incubation  period — three  to  five  days. 
Throughout  the  experiment  other  non-immunes  slept  in  the  little  building  separated 
from  the  patient  only  by  the  mosquito-proof  partition,  suffering  no  ill-effects. 

These  experiments,  together  with  their  subsequent  and  repeated  practical  applica- 
tion, proved  that  yellow  fever,  as  malaria,  is  transmitted  by  a  mosquito  (Aedes  calopus) 
and  cannot,  under  normal  conditions,  be  contracted  in  any  other  way. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  gallant  little  band  of  investigators  :  Reed,  Lazear  and  Carroll, 
who  gave  us  this  all-important  knowledge. 

Carroll  was  the  first  to  submit  to  the  bite  of  infected  mosquitoes,  on  July  27, 
before  the  more  carefully  planned  experiments  began.  Taken  ill  on  August  31,  his 
life  was  in  the  balance  for  three  days. 

Lazear  was  bitten  accidentally  on  August  31,  while  handling  infected  mosquitoes, 
was  stricken  and  died  in  convulsions  just  one  week  later,  after  several  days  of  delirium 
with  black  vomit.  "  I  shall  never  forget,"  says  Carroll,  who  was  then  recovering 
from  his  own  attack  of  yellow  fever,  "  I  shall  never  forget  the  alarm  in  his  eyes  when 
I  last  saw  him  alive  in  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  his  illness.  The  spasmodic  contractions 
of  his  diaphragm  indicated  that  black  vomit  was  impending,  and  he  realised  their 
significance."  Four  days  later  he  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  two  little  children,  the 
younger  of  whom  he  had  never  seen. 

Reed  died  of  appendicitis  November  22, 1902.  Worn  out  by  his  labours,  suffering, 
as  many  who  have  achieved  distinction  have  suffered,  from  the  injustice  of  those  to 
whom  he  naturally  looked  for  appreciation  of  his  work,  he  died  disappointed  and 
impecunious.  Just  before  he  was  operated  on  he  said  to  his  old  friend,  Major  Kean, 
"  Kean,  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  knife,  but  if  anything  should  happen  to  me,  I  am 
leaving  my  wife  and  daughter  so  little,"  and  as  he  went  under  the  ether  he  was  heard 
to  whisper  "  So  little,  so  little."  For  the  honour  of  humanity  I  am  glad  to  say  this 
has  been  put  right. 

Turn  to  the  practical  application  of  the  information  supplied  by  these  brave  men. 
I  need  not  rehearse  the  twice-told  tale  of  the  cleansing  of  Havana,  it  is  better  known 
than  the  cleansing  of  the  stables  of  Augeas  by  Heracles.  Nor  need  I  tell  you  how  the 
mighty  sanitation  of  the  United  States  trampled  on  the  Panama  Hydra  and  made  a 
sanatorium  of  the  most  unhealthy  spot  in  the  world.  In  1913,  invited  by  Surgeon- 
General  Gorgas,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  Thus  I 
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was  able  to  witness  the  greatest  engineering  feat  of  our  age,  and  the  noblest  triumph 
of  tropical  medicine  on  the  very  day  the  Pacific  waters  came  rushing  in  to  meet  those  of 
the  Atlantic,  after  aeons  of  separation.  It  was  sad,  then,  to  see  the  scattered  wreckage 
of  the  French  machinery  and  to  think  that  De  Lesseps,  the  famous  builder  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  had  played  a  losing  game  with  "  Yellow  Jack,"  uselessly  sacrificing  millions  of 
money  and  thousands  of  lives,  when,  already  in  1854,  another  great  Frenchman, 
Louis  Beauperthuy,  had  warned  us  of  the  part  played  by  the  mosquito  in  the  trans- 
mission of  yellow  fever. 

Surgeon -General  Gorgas  not  only  succeeded  in  eliminating  yellow  fever,  malaria 
and  other  diseases  from  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  but  proved  that  the  white  man  can 
live  and  prosper  within  the  great  Tropical  Belt,  because,  as  I  ventured  to  assert  twenty- 
three  years  ago,  it  is  parasitism,  not  climate,  that  opposes  colonisation.  At  the  time, 
my  views  were  received  adversely  by  most  physicians,  and  one,  who  boasted  of  wide 
tropical  experience,  concluded  a  letter  to  the  British  Medical  Journal  by  saying  : 
"  Without  entering  further  into  detail,  I  contend  that  the  views  of  Dr.  Sambon  are 
unsound,  that  his  conclusions  are  fallacious,  and  that  the  practical  acceptance  of 
his  doctrines  would  materially  increase  the  akeady  too  great  sacrifices  of  human 
life  in  the  tropics." 

These  views,  I  am  glad  to  say,  proved  dangerous  only  to  myself.  However,  I 
obtained  the  support  of  a  few  far-seeing  men  like  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  Sir  Patrick 
Manson,  Sir  James  Cantlie,  Professor  Blanchard  and  Professor  Kho. 

On  March  23,  1914,  Surgeon-General  Gorgas  came  to  London,  and,  in  an  address 
delivered  at  the  Boyal  Society  of  Medicine,  said  : — 

"  The  appearance  of  Americans  on  the  Isthmus  is  the  best  evidence  as  to  their  health. 
They  are  vigorous,  well  nourished,  and  healthy.  They  look  more  like  a  farming  population 
from  the  Dakotas  than  an  aggregation  of  artisans  and  mechanics.  This  is  an  instance  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  population  consisting  of  10,000  men,  women  and  children,  being  brought  directly 
from  the  temperate  zone  to  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  locations  in  all  the  tropical  world. 
Yet  at  the  end  of  ten  years  there  has  not  been  the  least  impairment  of  health.  The  health 
rates  are  exceptionally  good.  All  that  has  been  done  at  Panama  is  to  protect  from  the  infectious 
diseases,  principally  malaria  and  yellow  fever.  This  is  evidence  that  it  is  the  infections,  not  the 
climatic  conditions,  that  have  heretofore  caused  the  wilting  of  the  white  man  in  the  tropics. 
Protect  him  from  infection  and  he  will  thrive,  no  matter  what  exposure  he  has  to  climatic 
conditions.  Our  white  men  at  Panama  work  out  in  the  open,  exposed  to  sun,  rain  and  wind, 
day  in  and  day  out,  month  after  month,  and  year  after  year.  What  has  been  accomplished  at 
Panama  can  be  accomplished  anywhere  else  in  the  Tropics.  The  expense  is  not  large,  nor  the 
labour  great." 

My  views  were  not  unsound,  conclusions  not  fallacious,  nor  doctrines  dangerous. 
To  me  the  brazen  Colossus  of  Khodes  shrinks  into  a  pigmy  by  the  side  of  the  living 
Colossus  of  Panama,  as  I  see  the  amiable  American  General  standing  astride  the 
great  ditch.1 

(To  be  continued.) 

1  [Surgeon-Gen.  Gorgas  died  on  July  3  in  the  Queen  Alexandra  Hospital  at  Millbank,  where 
he  was  visited  by  the  King,  who  conferred  on  him  the  K.C.M.G. — EDD.  U.E.] 
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BY  permission  of  the  Directors  of  The  Baltic,  a  meeting  promoted  by  the  Organ- 
isation Committee  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  was  held  in  the  Merchants'  Hall, 
St.  Mary  Axe,  on  Friday,  June  25,  to  hear  addresses  by  Sir  George  Parkin,  K.C.M.G., 
and  Sir  George  McLaren  Brown,  K.B.E.,  on  "  The  Meaning  of  the  Empire  to  the 
Merchants  of  London."  There  was  a  large  attendance. 

Mr.  C.  W.  HOWARD,  Chairman  of  the  Baltic,  who  presided,  extended  a  welcome  to 
the  Institute  and  said  how  pleased  the  directors  were  to  have  the  opportunity  of  placing 
the  Hall  at  its  disposal.  Nothing,  he  said,  could  have  brought  home  to  our  mind 
more  than  the  events  of  the  last  six  years  the  supreme  importance  of  the  British  Empire 
to  those  who  lived  under  its  flag.  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute  was  founded  in  1868  in 
view  of  the  agitation,  more  articulate  then  than  now,  making  towards  the  disruption  of 
the  Empire.  As  he  understood,  the  Institute  owed  its  inception  to  the  idea  that  that 
view  must  be  combated.  It  had  carried  out  its  work  with  great  success,  and  the 
country  to-day  saw  what  disintegration  would  have  meant  and  what  the  Empire 
stands  for.  The  Institute  was  well  known  all  over  the  world,  not  only  in  our  own 
dominions  but  also  in  this  country,  but  was  not  perhaps  sufficiently  well  known  and 
appreciated  in  the  City  of  London  itself.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  making  known  its 
objects  that  a  meeting  was  held  on  April  16  in  the  Mansion  House,  and  the  Organisa- 
tion Committee  had  since  decided  to  carry  forward  their  propaganda  by  holding  a 
series  of  smaller  meetings  at  the  first  of  which  he  was  now  presiding.  Of  the  two 
principal  speakers  Sir  George  Parkin  was  well  known  as  a  public  man  all  over  the 
Empire  and  also  as  secretary  to  the  Rhodes  Trust.  We  all  know  what  an  Empire 
builder  Cecil  Rhodes  was,  and  of  the  legacy  which  he  left  for  educational  and  other 
purposes.  The  other  chief  speaker  was  Sir  G.  McLaren  Brown,  the  representative  in 
Europe  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

Sir  GEORGE  PARKIN  moved  that  "  this  Meeting  desires  to  record  its  sense  of  the 
great  importance  of  maintaining  at  all  times  the  unity  of  the  British  Empire  and 
consequently  every  support  should  be  given  by  London,  the  metropolis  of  the  Empire, 
to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  the  promotion  of  such  unity."  Remarking  that 
before  engaging  in  public  speaking  he  always  asked  himself  whether  he  had  any  real 
message  to  deliver,  Sir  George  said  that  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  wanted — and 
wanted  badly — to  get  the  support  of  the  merchants  of  the  City  of  London  for  the  ideas 
the  Institute  had  set  out  to  promote,  and  he  should  seek  to  prove  that  it  was  not  only 
a  patriotic  duty  that  they  should  support  the  Institute,  but  that  it  was  also  to  their 
personal  interest.  It  might  seem  somewhat  superfluous,  if  not  impertinent,  for  him  to 
attempt  to  instruct  business  men  on  what  concerned  their  personal  interests,  but  there 
might  be  people  present  who  did  not  know  what  the  Institute  was  or  why  it  existed. 
The  time  when  he  first  came  to  England — 1873-1874 — was  a  great  turning-point  in  this 
connection.  Many  people  in  this  country  had  given  in  to  the  idea — surrendered  to  the 
idea — that  our  Empire  must  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  break  to  pieces.  The 
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French  philosopher  Turgot,  in  his  day,  said  that  Colonies  were  like  fruit — that  when 
ripe  they  naturally  fell  from  the  tree.  It  was  that  kind  of  conception  which  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Institute  set  themselves  resolutely  to  oppose.  Their  idea  on  the  other  hand 
was  that  the  Empire  was  rather  like  the  tree  itself — that  trunk  and  branches  alike 
should  grow  stronger  and  more  vigorous  together.  Some  of  the  keenest  and  cleverest 
minds  of  that  day  had  set  themselves  to  prove  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  Colonies 
and  for  those  at  home  that  the  Colonies  should  become  independent.  That  brilliant 
writer,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  went  out  to  Canada  possessed  with  the  idea  that  Canada 
should  break  away  from  this  country  and  join  the  United  States.  It  was  not  only 
statesmen  but  the  press  who  were  misled  by  ideas  of  this  character,  for  in  1867,  when 
Canada  was  federated,  The  Thunderer  itself  published  a  leading  article  suggesting 
that  the  sooner  Canada  separated  the  better.  It  was  that  article  which  drew  from 
Tennyson  a  passionate  and  indignant  protest,  when  he  said  : 

"  And  that  true  North,  whereof  we  lately  heard 
A  strain  to  shame  us :   '  keep  you  to  yourselves ; 
So  loyal  is  too  costly  !  friends,  your  love 
Is  but  a  burthen :  loose  the  bond,  and  go.' 
Is  this  the  tone  of  Empire  ?  here  the  faith 
That  made  us  rulers  ? 

What  shock  has  fool'd  her  since,  that  she  should  speak 
So  feebly  ?  " 

It  was  about  that  time  that  the  founders  of  the  Institute  came  forward  and  said, 
"  We  are  going  to  fight  that  doctrine  to  the  last."  For  fifty-two  years  they  have 
devoted  themselves  to  that  task.  They  believe  now  that  the  work  before  them 
is  even  larger  than  before  —  that  the  problems  now  confronting  us  are  more 
complicated  and  subtle  and  require  more  thought  than  they  did  even  in  the  days 
to  which  he  referred.  They  feel  more  than  ever  the  necessity  for  support  in  the  work 
that  lies  before  them.  He  had  referred  to  Tennyson's  eloquent  protest.  Then 
came  that  great  book  by  Professor  Seely  on  the  "  Expansion  of  England,"  a  man 
who  the  longer  he  lived,  the  more  he  believed  in  the  doctrines  he  preached.  After 
that  came  the  movement  headed  by  that  great  Yorkshire  statesman,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster, 
in  company  with  Lord  Rosebery,  Lord  Stanhope  and  others,  known  as  the  Imperial 
Federation  League,  which  went  somewhat  further  in  the  direction  he  had  indicated 
than  did  the  Institute.  He  himself  spent  five  years  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  the 
League  speaking  all  over  the  Empire  in  its  support.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  campaign  carried  on  jointly  by  the  Institute  and  by  the  League  following  out 
their  several  ideas  was  chiefly  at  the  basis  of  that  amazing  rally  to  the  Empire  which 
came  with  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war.  He  remembered  the  late  editor  of  The 
Times  saying  to  him  in  connection  with  that  campaign  :  "  You  have  shifted  the 
mind  of  England."  From  that  day  to  this  it  had  been  a  recognised  principle  in  this 
country  that  we  should  try  to  remain  united.  But  his  point  was  that  a  great  Empire 
did  not  naturally  grow  into  that  condition.  It  was  only  to  be  brought  about  by 
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earnest,  strenuous  believers  in  the  principle.  These  were  the  people  who  made  and 
consolidated  a  great  Empire.  You  could  not  attend  to  business  here  and  imagine 
that  this  Empire  was  going  to  grow  without  thought  and  effort.  The  aim  of  the 
Institute  as  of  the  League  was  to  educate  the  public  mind.  We  could  not  dictate 
to  the  Colonies  what  they  should  do,  but  we  could  use  our  influence  to  educate  public 
opinion  in  such  a  way  that  the  vast  interests  which  brought  them  together  should 
continue  to  hold  them  united  in  the  future.  The  war  had  proved  what  it  all  meant. 
As  he  mentioned  at  the  Mansion  House  meeting,  Canada,  which  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
at  one  time  said  was  not  worth  the  two  regiments  sent  for  its  defence,  sent  to  the  great 
war  six  times  as  many  men  as  Wellington  commanded  at  Waterloo,  while  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  in  proportion  sent  as  many.  The  whole  spirit 
of  the  Empire  had  been  changed  on  account  of  the  study  of  these  things.  The  Institute 
was  founded  with  the  idea  of  consolidating  the  Union.  It  had  achieved  many  of  the 
things  it  set  out  for.  It  stood  for  Imperial  conferences,  inter-Empire  consultations, 
inter-Imperial  telegraphic  communication,  and  cheap  postage  among  other  things. 
Unfortunately  we  had  had  to  give  up  the  Imperial  penny  post,  won  after  many  years 
of  effort,  but  that  he  hoped  was  only  for  a  time.  The  Institute  had  formed  branches 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  What  they  now  wanted  was  a  central  meeting-place  in 
this  country  consolidated  and  strengthened.  He  held  there  was  a  demand  on  the 
merchants  of  England  in  regard  to  these  matters.  London  was  the  greatest  city  in 
the  world.  If  they  could  get  the  Londoner  to  see  not  only  that  London  was  the 
greatest  city  in  the  world,  but  that  it  was  also  the  metropolis  of  the  greatest  Empire 
the  world  had  ever  seen,  and  establish  a  central  meeting-place  in  that  city  like  the 
Koyal  Colonial  Institute  for  people  to  meet  together  and  discuss  the  questions  that 
concerned  them,  then  he  believed  that  London  might  make  for  itself  something  more 
like  an  immortality  than  any  city  known  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

They  had  spent  upon  the  Institute  building  about  £150,000  which  had  been 
gathered  in  comparatively  small  sums  from  not  very  wealthy  men.  Now  they 
wanted  £300,000  to  extend  and  reconstruct,  it  on  a  larger  site  and  so  to  provide 
a  central  meeting-place  worthy  of  the  name  and  the  purpose  of  the  Institute.  It 
had  already  the  best  Colonial  library  in  the  world,  newspapers  from  all  parts  of  the 
Empire,  a  monthly  magazine  that  was  issued  to  its  15,000  members,  and  in  the  winter 
and  spring  public  meetings  were  held  and  addressed  by  prominent  men  from  all  parts 
of  the  Empire  on  important  Imperial  topics.  They  asked  the  City  of  London  to  back 
them  up.  Of  the  15,000  members  of  the  Institute  nearly  three  times  as  many  came 
from  the  Colonies  as  belonged  to  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was  a  pity  that  the  people 
of  the  Motherland  should  show  less  interest  in  this  work  than  the  people  in  our  far- 
flung  Dominions.  He  reminded  the  merchants  of  the  City  of  London — members 
of  Lloyds,  the  Stock  Exchange  and  others,  that  they  were  perhaps  more  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  the  Empire  than  anybody  else.  This  was  not  a  question  of 
free  trade  or  of  protected  trade  ;  it  was  a  question  of  safe  trade  in  every  part  of  the 
earth.  It  was  a  matter,  he  said,  in  conclusion,  that  concerned  not  only  the  patriotic 
but  the  personal  interest  of  every  individual  in  the  City  of  London. 
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Sir  GEORGE  MCLAREN  BROWN  said :  I  am  proud  to  be  asked  to  support  the 
resolution  now  before  this  important  body. 

In  the  most  whole-hearted  way  I  wish  to  voice  my  entire  concurrence  in  all  that 
Sir  George  Parkin  has  said.  It  is  one  of  my  deepest  convictions  that  every  possible 
influence  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  real  consolidation  of  the  Empire.  I  am  not 
a  pessimist  but  I  decline  to  shut  my  eyes  to  facts,  and  no  man  dare  to  say  that,  because 
of  recent  victories  and  her  relatively  strong  position  to-day,  the  British  Empire  is 
safe  from  future  attack.  In  the  past  sentiment  has  been  the  chief  tie  to  bind  together 
the  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  a  strong  and  trusty  tie  it  has  proved,  but 
without  in  any  way  weakening  or  neglecting  the  sentimental  bond  we  can  and  should 
develop  in  every  possible  way  commercial  and  industrial  relations  which  cannot  help 
but  draw  us  still  closer  together. 

It  would  be  almost  an  impertinence  on  my  part  to  point  out  to  this  .body,  so 
thoroughly  conversant  with  all  aspects  of  British  trade,  the  fact  that  within  the  Empire 
itself  every  aspiration  of  trade  can  be  fulfilled,  or  to  add  that  in  the  past,  alas !  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Empire  have  not  always  been  reaped  by  the  Empire.  These  things  you 
know.  And  to  you  as  to  all  of  us,  if  the  war  taught  nothing  else  it  did  teach  the 
advantage,  nay  the  imperative  necessity,  of  a  healthy  inter-Imperial  trade.  During 
those  fateful  years  you  of  this  land  found  that  you  could  depend  on  the  Colonies  for 
supplies  and  material  manufactured  or  otherwise  for  which  formerly  you  looked  to 
foreign  states,  and  once  and  for  all  I  hope  we  have  learned  that  Empire  really  means 
dependence  upon  each  other,  and  dependence  on  each  other  means  working  for  each 
other,  not  for  this  or  that  section,  but  for  the  whole. 

I  believe  I  was  expected  to  deal  with  the  importance  of  Empire  trade  to  the  City 
of  London.  Surely  this  is  not  necessary  ?  In  my  youth  I  was  taught  that  trade 
followed  the  flag,  but  who  can  deny  that  from  the  earliest  days  it  was  the  great  traders 
and  merchants  of  London  who  compelled  the  flag  to  follow  them.  North,  South,  East 
and  West  they  went,  as  the  very  names  of  the  old  companies  prove,  they  were  the 
Empire's  pioneers,  and  what  the  merchant  and  trader  of  London  does  not  know  about 
Empire  trade  is  not  worth  knowing.  And  so,  gentlemen,  I  leave  it  at  that,  and  come 
to  my  appeal  for  your  support  of  the  Royal  Colonial  ^Institute.  This  Institute  is 
founded  on  the  soundest  and  broadest  principles,  and  has  for  its  sole  aim  the  unity 
of  the  British  people  and  possessions.  It  has  rendered  great  services  in  the  past  but 
is  capable  of  far  greater  national  work,  and  should  and  could  play  a  big  part  in  the 
consolidation  of  the  Empire.  It  is  with  the  utmost  confidence  I  say  that  it  is  worthy 
of  the  support  of  all  those  who  value  British  citizenship,  and  I  know  of  no  body  of 
Britishers  to  whom  it  should  make  a  stronger  appeal  than  to  the  members  of  the 
Baltic  who  should  be  fellows  of  the  Institute  and  active  on  its  Committees. 
Gentlemen,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  supporting  the  Resolution. 

The  Resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FREDERICK  BUTTON  said  that  having  been  appointed  to  succeed  the  late 
Mr.  Little  John  as  Honorary  Treasurer,  he  naturally  desired  to  see  the  funds  of  the 
Institute  as  large  as  possible.  The  motto  of  the  Institute  was  "  The  King  and  United 
Empire."  If  they  could  be  separated  it  might  be  suggested  that  the  unity  of  the 
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Empire  was  even  more  important  than  the  maintenance  of  the  Monarchy.  He 
regarded  them  as  different  parts  of  an  inseparable  whole  and  he  expressed  the  firm 
belief  that  the  relation  of  the  Monarchy  to  a  United  Empire  was  such  that  without 
the  Monarchy  the  maintenance  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire  would  be  absolutely  im- 
possible. It  was  indeed  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  any  President  of  a  Republic 
here,  no  matter  who  he  might  be,  could  possibly  furnish  the  same  bond  of 
union  between  the  mother-country  and  the  great  possessions  overseas  that  was 
furnished  by  the  King  as  titular  head  of  the  Monarchy.  He  was  not  only  King  of 
Great  Britain  and  he  hoped  he  might  add  Ireland,  but  also  King  of  Canada,  Australia, 
South  Africa  and  King-Emperor  of  India  ;  one  and  all  claimed  him  as  their  individual 
Sovereign,  and  so  we  got  the  great  connecting  link  which  had  always,  and  he  believed 
always  would,  lie  in  the  person  of  the  Monarch.  Were  we  not  fortunate  in  the 
personality  of  the  present  King  and  Queen  and  Royal  Family  ?  What  was  the  secret 
of  their  success  ?  It  was  that  they  were  not  only  Royal  but  so  human,  and  by  their 
great  personal  qualities  endeared  themselves  to  all  their  subjects,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  in  the  land.  We  saw  exactly  the  same  qualities  reproduced  in  that 
gallant  young  Prince  of  Wales  whose  great  abilities  and  extraordinary  magnetic 
charm  were  simply  carrying  all  before  him.  Thus  underlying  the  motto  of  the 
Institute  there  was  a  deep  and  significant  meaning. 

Have  you  ever  asked  yourselves — what  does  the  unity  of  the  Empire  mean  to 
me  and  my  business  ?  I  maintain  that  but  for  the  unity  of  the  Empire  our  businesses 
would  hardly  have  escaped  destruction  during  the  late  war.  We  had  just  triumphantly 
emerged  from  the  greatest  peril  to  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  What  but  the  unity 
of  the  Empire  enabled  us  to  live  through  those  terrible  times  ?  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  but  for  that  unity,  which  brought  those  hundreds  of  thousands  of  splendid 
men  from  every  part  of  the  Empire  to  fight  for  its  maintenance,  your  businesses  and 
homes  and  lives  and  families  would  have  been  in  the  direst  jeopardy.  The  Institute 
fifty-two  years  ago  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  that  unity,  and  formed 
at  a  time  when  not  only  was  the  importance  of  unity  not  recognised  but,  as  Sir  George 
Parkin  has  told  you,  was  actively  denounced  by  great  writers  and  statesmen  of  the 
day.  For  fifty-two  years  the  Institute  has  steadily  worked  on  with  that  great  object, 
and  I  think  it  may  proudly  claim  that  it  is  largely  due  to  its  propaganda,  persistently 
carried  on  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  that  the  great  importance  of  united  Empire 
'  is  now  universally  recognised.  I  ask  the  mercantile  world  in  the  City  to  recognise 
these  simple  but  undeniable  truths  and  to  help  us  in  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged 
by  enrolling  themselves  as  members.  Having  these  patriotic  and  important  objects 
at  heart  the  Council  are  deeply  grateful  to  the  Chairman  and  to  the  members  of  the 
Baltic  Committee  for  having  placed  this  hall  at  our  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting,  and  I  beg  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  them,  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  add  that  the  Chairman  authorises  me  to  propose  him  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute. 

Sir  GODFRKY  LAGDEN  seconded  the  motion  which  was  coTdially  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman,  in  returning  thanks,  said  he  was  proud  to  have  the  privilege  of 
being  nominated  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  and  he  hoped  other  members  of  the 
Baltic  would  follow  his  example. 
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AT  the  Hotel  Victoria,  on  July  13,  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  gave  a  luncheon  in 
honour  of  the  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Mackenzie,  G.C.M.G.,  on  his  retirement  from  the  Office 
of  High  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand.  There  was  a  large  company.  Sir  Godfrey 
Lagden,  K.C.M.G.,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  presided. 

It  was  announced  that  letters  expressing  regret  in  inability  to  attend  had  been 
received  from  Lord  Morris,  Lord  Northcliffe,  the  Kt.  Hon.  W.  A.  Watt,  Lieut.- 
General  Sir  Edward  Button,  the  Hon.  Henry  Littleton,  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins, 
and  Sir  Campbell  Stuart. 

The  toast  of  "  King  and  the  United  Empire  "  was  honoured. 

In  proposing  Our  Guest  the  CHAIRMAN  said  :  It  is  our  privilege  to-day  to 
entertain  one  who  has  gained  great  distinction  as  an  Empire  Statesman.  Sir  Thomas 
Mackenzie  is  a  man  who  has  won  a  host  of  friends  not  only  in  this  country  but  in 
many  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  moreover  he  has  always  been  ready  and  willing  and 
even  eager  to  help  the  Koyal  Colonial  Institute  in  any  way  he  could.  In  passing  I 
would  like  to  extend  a  welcome  to  his  successor,  Colonel  the  Hon.  Sir  James  Allen, 
who  we  hope  will  honour  the  Institute  by  being  its  guest  on  some  future  occasion. 
Sir  Thomas  Mackenzie  is  one  at  whom  we  may  look  from  many  aspects,  and  I  can 
only  hope  to  glance  at  a  few  features  in  his  most  interesting  life.  First  of  all,  as  I 
have  said,  he  is  an  Empire  Statesman.  To  show  the  capacity  and  versatility  of  his 
mind,  I  may  remind  you  that  at  various  times  he  has  held  the  office  of  Minister  of 
Land,  of  Agriculture,  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  of  Forests,  and  he  has  been  Post- 
master-General. If  we  add  to  this,  that  he  became  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  I 
think  you  will  agree  that  Sir  Thomas  Mackenzie  establishes  a  record  of  which  he  and 
we  may  be  justly  proud.  He  has  held  the  Office  of  High  Commissioner  for  about 
eight  years  with  advantage  to  New  Zealand  and  to  this  country,  and  with  credit  to 
himself.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone  who  has  such  a  wide  knowledge  of  the 
resources  of  New  Zealand,  or  who  has  done  more  to  win  the  sympathy  of  the  people 
of  this  country  towards  the  Dominion  he  represents. 

While  fulfilling  the  manifold  duties  of  High  Commissioner  he  has  shared  largely 
in  the  public  life  of  this  country,  especially  in  matters  relating  to  the  Dominions, 
where  his  knowledge,  ripe  experience,  and  sound  judgment  always  proved  of  the 
greatest  value.  During  the  war  Sir  Thomas  rendered  great  and  conspicuous  services. 
First  of  all,  he  was  closely  identified  with  all  that  was  involved  in  the  raising  of  the 
New  Zealand  forces — their  transport,  equipment,  and  training,  and  their  welfare 
when  they  came  to  this  country.  He  showed  himself  to  be  a  most  devoted  supporter 
of  all  that  could  be  done  in  the  great  hospital  at  Walton  for  those  who  were  wounded. 
I  happen  to  live  near  there,  and  was  able  in  my  humble  way  to  do  something  for 
those  dear  boys,  and  I  know  how  much  h'e  did  to  bring  them  comfort  and  to  do  all 
that  was  possible  for  them  in  the  circumstances.  We  in  this  room  must  rejoice  that 
His  Majesty  the  King  has  lately  conferred  upon  him  one  of  the  highest  honours  in 
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recognition  of  all  that  he  has  done.  On  behalf  of  the  Council,  I  should  like  to  say 
what  a  warm  and  consistent  worker  for  the  Institute  he  has  always  been.  There 
was  no  occasion  on  which  we  called  upon  him  for  help  and  advice  when  he  did  not 
most  readily  respond.  We  shall  miss-  him  very  much.  I  should  like  to  be  able  to 
express  what  we  all  feel — how  much  everybody  appreciates,  as  much  perhaps  as 
anything  else,  the  striking  charm  of  the  personality  he  possesses.  While  he  is  a 
man  of  robust  character,  he  has  always  had  a  smile  for  the  world,  and  the  \world  has 
smiled  back  to  him.  I  believe  you  will  agree  that  we  are  indebted  to  Scotland  for 
having  produced  so  notable  a  man  and  so  good  a  statesman,  and  we  are  grateful  to 
New  Zealand  also  for  having  sent  him  to  us.  If  this  is  indeed  to  be  our  farewell  to  him, 
we  would  like  to  assure  him  that  he  carries  with  him  our  best  wishes  not  only  for 
himself  but  for  his  wife  and  family,  and  should  he  at  any  time  return  to  this  country, 
he  knows  he  will  find  the  warmest  welcome. 

The  toast  was  honoured  with  cheers  for  Lady  Mackenzie  and  family. 

Sir  THOMAS  MACKENZIE  :  I  really  felt  uncomfortable  while  the  Chairman  was 
speaking  so  eulogistically  regarding  anything  I  have  been  able  to  do  here.  I  have 
gone  in  and  out  amongst  you  for  the  past  eight  years,  doing  what  I  regarded  as 
necessary  work  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  do  not  claim  to  have  done  more.  It 
has  been  said  that  I  was  always  a  worker  for  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  well 
may  we  all  be  workers  for  this  excellent  Institute.  I  am  aware  of  my  deficiencies, 
arising  not  from  want  of  inclination,  but  because  I  had  not  the  time  I  should  like  to 
have  devoted  to  this  splendid  work — indeed,  when  one  remembers  the  history  of 
this  Institute,  and  all  the  Institute  has  stood  for  during  years  when  others  failed  to 
realise  the  great  importance  of  the  Overseas  Dominions,  one  cannot  help  holding  this 
body  in  the  highest  admiration.  You  and  those  associated  with  you  were  ever  at 
the  forefront  in  advocating  the  policy  of  sending  surplus  population  to  our  own 
possessions  beyond  the  seas.  You  realise  that  there  they  were  not  lost,  they  were 
really  emissaries  of  Empire,  establishing  themselves  in  younger  countries,  beginning 
first  by  founding  excellent  homes  for  themselves  and  their  families,  and  afterwards 
producing  wealth  for  those  countries  as  well  as  for  themselves,  and  when  days  of 
difficulty  and  danger  arrived  they  were  ever  ready  to  unite  with  you  in  showing  a 
solid  front  to  the  common  foe.  The  Institute  has  also  had  its  emissaries  going  abroad 
in  connection  with  land  settlement — among  them  Sir  Rider  Haggard  and  Mr. 
Christopher  Turner,  who  brought  back  reports  of  the  prospects  in  the  more  distant 
parts.  It  is  true  the  occasion  was  not  perhaps  the  most  favourable,  inasmuch  as 
the  Overseas  possessions  had  naturally  to  provide  for  their  own  men  returning  from 
the  war,  and  our  country,  I  may  say,  has  done  wonderful  work  in  re-establishing  our 
own  people  on  the  land  in  New  Zealand. 

Also  you  have  your  Trade  and  Industry  Committees,  and  they  do  a  work  which 
cannot  be  overestimated.  At  the  present  time  you  are  faced  with  exceedingly  keen 
competition  from  countries  which  during  the  war  have  been  able  to  secure  vast  wealth 
which  they  are  now  putting  into  new  machinery  and  in  the  supply  of  raw  material. 
Your  keenest  competitor  is  America.  We  all  desire  to  live  on  the  very  best  terms 
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with  that  great  English-speaking  country  because  we  believe  that  with  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  rests  the  freedom  of  the  world.  But  at  the  present  time 
we  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  diverting  a  great  deal  of  our  produce  to  America,  and  that 
is  causing  an  exchange  of  trade — not  that  we  despise  trade  in  that  direction,  but,  to 
a  certain  extent,  trade  is  being  drawn  from  the  United  Kingdom.  But  the  American 
is  beginning  to  be  rather  afraid  of  the  British  manufacturer,  and  some  of  the  commercial 
men  who  have  recently  visited  America  have  impressed  Americans  themselves  with 
the  idea  that  we  are  not  out  of  the  running  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  Empire. 
We  know  that  British  goods  and  workmanship  stand  first  in  the  world.  We  have 
not  got  through  this  awful  war  without  suffering  enormously,  and  a  great  amount 
of  capital  has  been  dissipated,  still  we  possess  the  greatest  supply  of  raw  materials 
of  any  nation  in  the  world,  and  we  have  a  people  of  singular  grit  and  sinew — a  people 
whom  in  many  respects  there  is  nobody  to  surpass.  We  know,  of  course,  that  other 
nations  are  somewhat  envious  of  our  great  possessions,  but  when  one  remembers 
how  little  they  did  to  retain  the  Empire  they  first  held  and  to  what  extent  they  used 
the  Overseas  possessions  for  their  own  aggrandisement,  one  does  not  wonder  at  their 
having  lost  them.  We  know  that  the  English  people  in  their  early  history  did  not 
do  much  better,  but  a  wider  intelligence  and  the  sending  forth  of  better  men  and 
women  have  brought  these  possessions  from  "  prairie  value  " — to  use  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  expression — into  an  extremely  high  value.  People  are  casting  covetous 
eyes  on  these  lands.  The  men  and  women  who  went  forth  to  these  possessions,  I 
say — I  can  speak  for  New  Zealand  particularly — were  men  and  women  who  had  the 
courage  to  face  difficulties  and  dangers  and  to  labour  under  exceeding  hardships, 
but  they  have  come  through  it  all  and  now  that  country  is  one  of  the  brightest  spots 
on  God's  earth.  It  was  at  one  time  described  as  a  beautiful  wilderness  inhabited 
by  very  few  people.  I  have  seen  the  development  of  that  country  in  my  own  life- 
time. Only  last  year  the  external  trade  of  New  Zealand  amounted  to  some  £54,000,000, 
which  is  not  many  millions  behind  British  trade  at  the  beginning  of  the  Victorian 
era.  If  you  consider  what  that  represents  in  our  national  life,  you  will  be  able  to  form 
some  estimate  of  the  prospects  of  the  Overseas  nations  under  the  common  sway  of 
our  great  and  glorious  King  George,  and  if  we  only  stand  together  and  utilise  the 
resources  at  our  command,  I  venture  to  think  that  the  future  of  this  country  and 
of  the  Dominions  will  surpass  our  imagination. 

This  Institute  has  first  and  foremost  stood  for  all  these  things.  If  there  were 
time  to  spare,  I  should  have  liked  to  touch  upon  one  or  two  other  matters.  I  cannot 
understand,  for  instance,  why  the  postal  rates  of  this  country  should  remain  so  high. 
My  friend,  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  was  the  first  to  introduce  Id.  postage,  which  was  after- 
wards adopted  by  other  countries.  Even  now  when  we  send  newspapers  to  New 
Zealand,  we  have  to  tear  away  all  the  advertisements  because  of  the  high  rate  of 
postage.  If  you  do  that  you  can  send  the  paper  for  Id.  instead  of  2%d.  ("  Scotland 
for  ever  !  ")  Well,  just  think  of  what  is  lost.  Is  it  not  important  to  your  trade  that 
newspapers  and  magazines  should  go  abroad  with  all  their  advertisements  and  other 
information  in  order  that  people  may  know  what  you  have  got  to  supply  ?  If  you 
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are  going  to  use  the  Post  Office  merely  as  a  revenue-yielding  institution  I  think  you 
are  using  that  institution  in  a  way  not  best  calculated  to  promote  trade  and  commerce. 
I  thank  you,  and  through  you  the  people  of  the  old  land  for  all  the  kindness  they  have 
extended  to  me  during  my  sojourn  in  England,  and  more  especially  do  I  thank  you 
for  all  your  kindness  to  the  young  fellows  who  came  over  here  to  fight  in  the  late 
war.  The  people  of  the  old  country  only  required  to  know  what  could  be  done  in 
order  to  do  it.  I  shall  carry  away  with  me  the  happiest  recollections  of  my  stay  in 
this  country,  and  shall  never  forget  the  cordiality  and  generosity  you  have  always 
extended  to  me.  I  thank  you  also  on  behalf  of  my  family,  and  when  I  reach  New 
Zealand  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  them  and  the  people  of  New  Zealand  all  that  the  old 
country  stands  for  and  all  that  we  stand  for  in  relation  to  it. 

Col.  the  Hon.  Sir  JAMES  ALLEN  proposed  the  health  of  the  Chairman,  who  briefly 
responded,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Institute  offered  congratulations  to  Sir  Matthew 
Nathan,  the  Governor-designate  of  Queensland. 

Sir  MATTHEW  NATHAN  rose  and  bowed  his  acknowledgments. 


LUNCHEON  TO  PRINCE  ARTHUR  OF  CONNAUGHT  AND 
LORD  FORSTER. 

H.R.H.  PRINCE  ARTHUR  OP  CONNAUGHT,  Governor-General-Designate  of  South  Africa, 
and  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Forster,  Governor-General-Designate  of  Australia,  were 
entertained  at  luncheon  by  the  Institute  on  Tuesday,  July  20,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden, 
Chairman  of  the  Council,  presided,  and  there  was  a  very  large  company. 
The  toast  of  "  The  King  and  United  Empire  "  having  been  honoured, 
THE  CHAIRMAN  proposed  "  Our  Guests."  He  said  :  It  has  been  the  custom  of 
the  Institute  for  many  years  to  entertain  and  give  a  send-off  to  those  appointed  to 
high  office  in  different  parts  of  the  Dominions.  To-day  we  have  the  unusual  privilege 
and  honour  of  having  as  our  guests  two  Governors-General-Designate  for  the  Dominions 
of  South  Africa  and  Australia,  in  the  persons  of  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught  and 
Lord  Forster.  If  I  allude  to  the  younger  of  them  first  it  is  because  he  is  a  member 
of  our  Royal  Family,  and  also  because  he  is  the  son  of  our  deeply  honoured  and 
respected  President,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  who  himself  has  written  to  say  he  is 
extremely  sorry  that  another  engagement  prevents  his  being  present.  I  know  I  shall 
voice  what  you  all  feel  when  I  say  that  we  of  the  Institute,  with  a  great  many  out- 
side, rejoice  that  Prince  Arthur  has  felt  himself  able  to  accept  the  high  position  that 
has  been  conferred  upon  him  by  the  King  and  the  Government.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  we  may  well  rejoice,  but  there  are  two  in  particular.  The  first  is  that 
we  regard  him  as  eminently  fitted  for  the  post.  The  second  that  no  selection  would  be 
more  highly  welcomed  in  South  Africa.  It  is  well  known  that  members  of  the  Royal 
Family  are  from  very  early  years  well  and  truly  brought  up  and  trained  to  perform 
a  great  variety  of  public  duties.  It  is  equally  notorious  that  they  are  endowed  with 
a  particular  instinct  which  enables  them  to  lend  themselves  whole-heartedly  in  the 
service  of  their  country.  Prince  Arthur  has  been  through  a  prolonged  training  of 
that  sort.  He  has  come  out  of  the  ordeal  in  an  exemplary  manner,  and  has  shown 
us  what  a  strong  share  of  that  family  instinct  he  possesses.  Let  us  glance  for  one 
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moment  at  one  or  two  features  of  his  most  interesting  career.  First  of  all,  he  went 
to  Eton  where,  in  association  with  a  thousand  or  more  of  the  best  boys  in  England, 
he  learned  to  cherish  and  maintain  those  fine  traditions  of  public-school  life  which  go 
so  far  to  make  up  the  character  of  the  man.  From  Eton  he  passed  to  another  fine 
school  of  training — the  British  Army — and  entered  a  cavalry  regiment.  He  went 
through  all  the  phases  of  work  in  that  regiment ;  nothing,  in  fact,  was  too  small  for 
him  to  do.  He  gained  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  brother  officers  and  of  the  men 
under  him,  and  he  rose  through  all  grades  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  regiment.  I 
think  you  will  admit  that  is  a  fine  training.  During  his  service  he  was  in  South  Africa, 
carrying  out  his  duties  in  a  wonderfully  quiet  and  efficient  way,  almost  unknown  to 
the  people  of  this  country.  In  later  years  he  was  marked  out  for  high  work  and  sent 
by  the  King  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
he  went  on  three  missions  ;  first,  to  invest  the  then  Emperor  as  a  Knight  of  the  Garter. 
The  Emperor  died,  and  he  went  out  to  invest  his  successor.  He  went  out  a  third 
time  to  make  the  Emperor  Field-Marshal  of  the  British  Army.  Prince  Arthur  was 
engaged  in  many  similar  missions  of  this  character,  in  all  of  which  he  showed  the  tact 
and  dignity  so  characteristic  of  the  Royal  Family.  He  has  travelled  widely.  He  has 
been  over  the  Empire  times  without  number,  and  acquired  a  complete  knowledge  of 
the  Empire  in  respect  of  its  history,  geography,  and  resources.  He  has,  in  fact,  lived 
a  life  of  useful  and  thorough-going  national  activity.  It  is  his  own  record,  his  own 
accomplishments,  and  his  own  character  which  are  his  great  qualifications  for  the  post 
which  is  to  be  entrusted  to  him.  He  has  one  additional  advantage  in  going  to  South 
Africa  in  that  he  is  the  son  of  an  illustrious  father  who  traversed  South  Africa  before 
him  and  won  there  all  hearts  as  he  has  won  them  here. 

South  Africa  ought  to  be  called  "  the  land  of  problems."  It  has  two  permanent 
problems  at  the  present  time  ;  one,  of  course,  is  the  unhappy  race  division  that  now 
prevails — most  unnecessarily  prevails  in  that  country.  I  say  unnecessarily  because 
there  is  no  real  feud  between  the  English  and  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa.  They  have 
lived  together  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  They  have  much  in  common.  At 
heart  they  are  the  best  of  friends  ;  and  I  say  this  from  personal  knowledge  and  the 
closest  contact  after  having  lived  thirty  years  amongst  them.  Thus  we  may  all  hope 
that  the  best  men  and  the  best  women  in  South  Africa  will  join  together  and  abso- 
lutely refuse  to  sanction  political  quarrels  which  may  tend  to  keep  these  races  apart 
and  delay  the  prosperity  that  awaits  them  in  that  sunny  land — a  land  to  which 
everybody  who  has  been  there  would  be  glad  to  go  again.  The  second  great 
problem  is  the  native  question  ;  it  is  highly  engrossing.  These  natives  all  over 
Africa  are  emerging  quietly  from  a  state  of  wildness  and  savagery  and  are  struggling 
upwards.  It  has  been  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  proud  traditions  of  the  British 
people  that  whenever  they  are  called  upon  to  govern  and  care  for  subject  native  races 
they  make  it  their  policy  and  supreme  duty  to  try  to  help  them  and  give  them 
opportunity  to  raise  themselves  to  a  higher  standard  of  life.  I  hope,  profoundly, 
that  that  policy  and  tradition  will  never  be  altered.  And  the  great  question  in 
South  Africa,  in  fact  all  parts  of  Africa  where  the  native  is  living,  is  how  best  to 
govern  them  and  give  them  opportunities  of  raising  themselves,  bearing  in  mind 
that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  latent  prejudice  which,  however,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
is  very  fast  disappearing.  Above  all  things,  what  we  want  is  to  do  what  is  right  for 
these  people  and  save  them  from  mischievous  agitators  who  are  always  ready  to  try 
to  stir  up  trouble.  Prince  Arthur  will  find  other  problems  and  difficulties,  these  he 
will  take  in  his  stride  and  get  over  them  as  others  have  done  before.  What  we  have 
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to  do  is  to  wish  him  personally  pleasure  and  success  in  the  task  that  is  before 
him. 

I  turn  to  our  other  guest,  Lord  Forster.  Here,  again,  you  will  all  agree  that  the 
appointment  is  a  singularly  happy  one.  Like  Prince  Arthur  he  was  at  Eton,  and  he 
drew  from  that  source  and  from  Oxford  inspiration  which  so  many  distinguished  men 
have  enjoyed  before  him — an  inspiration  to  take  part  and  engage  in  a  public  career. 
In  early  years  he  entered  Parliament,  and  very  soon  showed  his  merit  in  various 
public  capacities.  He  eventually  became  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  afterwards 
Financial  Secretary  to  the  War  Office.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  he 
was  a  strength  to  the  Government  under  which  he  served,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
always  readily  listened  to  him,  and  that  his  colleagues  valued  his  services,  and  relied 
upon  his  sound  qualities.  Only  yesterday  I  happened  to  meet  a  distinguished  states- 
man who  said,  "  I  am  very  sorry  I  cannot  be  at  the  luncheon ;  in  the  first  place  I 
should  have  liked  to  pay  my  respects  to  Prince  Arthur,  and,  secondly,  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  when  Lord  Forster  went  to  the  Lords 
it  was  a  great  loss  to  the  House  of  Commons."  That  is  a  great  tribute.  If  Lord 
Forster  is  a  loss  to  parliamentary  life,  the  gain  is  to  Australia.  There  is  another 
reason  why,  apart  from  these  merits,  he  will  be  very  agreeable  to  our  friends  in 
Australia.  You  all  know  what  a  great  name  he  has  established  as  a  cricketer.  First 
of  all  he  played  for  his  college  and  afterwards  for  the  University  in  three  successive 
years,  and  won  distinction  not  only  as  a  batsman  but  as  a  bowler.  Afterwards  he 
played  for  his  county  and  then  for  the  Gentlemen  against  the  Players.  That  is  a  first- 
class  record.  Now  Marylebone  is  about  to  send  an  English  team  to  Australia.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  captain  of  the  English  team  some  morning  finds  some  of  his 
men  laid  up  or  unable  to  play,  all  he  will  have  to  do  is  to  telephone  to  Government 
House  and  ask  the  Governor-General  to  put  on  his  flannels.  I  am  sure  his  cricketing 
fame  will  be  appreciated  by  the  people  of  Australia  ;  for,  after  all,  they  are  nothing  if 
not  sporting  and  they  will  be  delighted  to  find  such  a  good  sportsman  and  cricketer 
in  their  Governor-General.  We  wish  him  all  success  and  happiness.  Let  me  say, 
on  behalf  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute,  that  we  shall  watch  the  career  of  our  two 
guests  with  the  warmest  interest,  and  that  we  wish  them  God-speed  in  their 
talk. 

H.R.H.  PRINCE  ARTHUR  of  CONNAUGHT  :  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  My  Lords  and 
Gentlemen,  Allow  me  to  thank  you,  Sir,  for  the  almost  overwhelming  way  in  which 
you  proposed  my  health,  and  the  kind  terms  in  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  refer 
to  anything  which  it  may  have  been  my  privilege  to  do  on  behalf  of  the  King,  or  in 
any  other  capacity.  I  thank  the  assembled  company  also  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  drunk  my  health.  A  good  deal  of  water  has  passed  under  the  bridges 
since  last  I  had  the  pleasure  of  accepting  the  hospitality  of  the  Institute,  which  was 
on  May  25,  1914.  The  political  horizon,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  at  that  date 
appeared  to  be  set  fair,  and  very  few  of  those  who  were  present  at  that  function  had 
any  conception  that  this  Empire  and  the  world  at  large  were  on  the  brink  of  such 
a  catastrophe  as  has  never  before  been  known  in  history.  I  had  then  occasion  to 
allude  to  the  great  work  of  this  Institute  in  its  capacity  of  "  non-official  agent  "  for 
fostering  and  promoting  the  feeling  of  unity  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
Dominions  beyond  the  seas,  and  I  am  convinced  that  I  am  on  sure  ground  when  I 
maintain  that  the  magnificent  response  from  Overseas  during  the  great  war  was  in 
no  small  measure  attributable  to  the  good  work  and  to  the  activities  carried  on  by 
this  Institute  in  what  we  call  pre-war  days.  The  words  which  have  fallen  from  your 
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lips  fill  me  with  hope  and  confidence  for  the  new  duties  which  lie  before  me.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  I  realise  to  the  full  both  my  limitations  and  my  responsibilities.  When 
I  think  of  the  names  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  Milner,  Selborne,  Gladstone,  Buxton,  General 
Botha,  and  General  Smuts,  all  men  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  experience  as 
ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  who  were  well  versed  in  the  arts  of  statecraft,  I  confess 
I  approach  my  task  with  a  feeling  of  considerable  diffidence.  But  perhaps  I  have 
an  advantage  over  some  of  the  great  governors  and  statesmen  who  have  had  the  destiny 
of  South  Africa  in  their  keeping  in  the  past.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that,  in  spite 
of  the  prevalent  unrest  both  at  home  and  abroad  at  the  present  time,  the  prestige 
of  the  Crown  and  all  that  it  stands  for  has  never  been  higher  than  it  is  to-day  in  the 
annals  of  our  national  life  and  national  history.  The  strength  of  my  position,  there- 
fore, seems  to  rest  on  the  fact  that  as  a  humble  member  of  His  Majesty's  Family  I 
approach  the  difficult  and  complex  problems  which,  no  doubt,  await  me,  with  an 
unbiassed  and  I  hope  impartial  mind,  and  I  have  every  hope  that  all  races  and  all 
creeds  out  there  will  help  me  in  my  earnest  endeavour  to  forge  still  closer  the  link 
which  binds  them  in  loyalty  and  affection  to  the  Mother  Country  and  to  the  monarchy 
which  is  the  great  bond  of  unity  of  our  great  Empire.  As  the  Chairman  has  already 
said,  I  shall  not  go  out  to  South  Africa  as  a  complete  stranger.  I  spent  two  years  out 
there  not,  I  may  tell  you,  in  the  spacious  halls  of  Government  House,  but  as  a  subaltern 
in  the  7th  Hussars  in  a  bell  tent  on  a  very  dusty  and  wind-swept  kopje  just  outside 
Krugersdorp.  My  father  has  on  two  occasions  paid  visits  to  South  Africa,  the  second 
being  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the  Union  Parliament.  Consequently,  I  am 
looking  forward  to  renewing  old  ties  and  friendships.  At  the  same  time  I  shall  not 
be  unmindful  of  Lord  Curzon's  dictum  that  "  In  the  economy  of  the  Imperial  House- 
hold we  are  dealing  not  with  children,  but  with  grown  men ;  at  our  table  are  seated 
not  dependents  or  menials,  but  partners  as  free  as  ourselves  and  with  aspirations 
not  less  ample  or  keen."  Before  I  make  way  for  Lord  Forster,  I  should  like  to  pay 
my  personal  tribute  to  the  splendid  part  played  by  South  Africa  during  the  great  war. 
Apart  from  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  which  was  so  apparent  in  all  ranks  ; 
whether  in  the  waterless  tracts  of  German  South-West  Africa,  in  the  intricate  country 
of  German  East  Africa,  or  on  the  stricken  fields  of  France,  South  Africa  has  the  unique 
distinction  of  having  produced  two  soldier -statesmen  who  are  equally  versed  in  the 
arts  of  war  as  they  are  in  the  arts  of  statesmanship.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  I  refer 
to  the  late  General  Louis  Botha,  and  to  the  present  Prime  Minister,  General  Smuts. 
Thanks  to  their  personality  and  leadership,  they  were  successful  in  steering  South 
Africa  through  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  acute  crises  in  its  history,  and  utterly 
stultified  the  hopes  of  Germany  or  the  great  majority  of  Germans  that  South 
Africa  would  not  be  loyal  and  true  to  the  obligations  which  they  incurred  under  the 
Act  of  Union.  General  Botha's  name  will  for  ever  live  in  the  history  of  South  Africa 
as  that  of  a  brave,  true,  and  intrepid  soldier,  and  as  a  wise  and  far-seeing  statesman 
whose  life  was  entirely  given  up  to  the  interests  of  this  country.  He  has  bequeathed 
a  great  heritage  which  is  now  in  the  safe  keeping  of  General  Smuts,  whose  keen  intellect 
and  striking  personality  will  go  far  towards  solving  those  problems  which  are  ever 
present  in  South  Africa.  I  must  digress  for  a  moment  to  say  how  pleased  I  was  and 
how  satisfactory  it  was  to  me  personally — I  happened  to  be  there — to  see  the  almost 
overwhelming  triumph  of  South  Africa  at  the  National  Rifle  Meeting  at  Bisley.  Not 
only  did  South  Africa  carry  off  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  rifle  world,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  but  she  secured  the  much-coveted  Kolapore  Cup,  besides  which  their  captain 
won  the  St.  George's  Vase  and  one  or  two  other  competitions.  From  what  I  can  learn 
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they  are  a  splendid  lot  of  men  showing  the  true  spirit  of  sportsmen,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  all  join  in  most  cordial  congratulations  on  the  success  of  the  team  at 
Bisley. 

The  KT.  HON.  LORD  FORSTER  :  I  am  very  much  indebted  to  you  for  the  kindness 
with  which  you  have  drunk  my  health,  and  to  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  for  his  very  compli- 
mentary remarks  about  myself.  If  I  had  known  he  was  going  to  dilate  on  that  topic 
at  such  length  I  should  have  felt  some  little  diffidence  about  accepting  the  invitation 
to  be  present.  Before  coming  to  other  topics  I  would  like  to  say  with  what  keen 
pleasure  I  look  forward  to  being  in  Australia  to  welcome  the  British  team — the  first 
British  cricket  team  to  go  out  there  since  the  war.  I  believe  we  shall  see  plenty  of 
good  cricket  and  we  will  express  the  old  pious  hope  that  the  best  team  will  win. 
It  is  your  hospitable  custom,  the  Chairman  says,  to  entertain  those  who  are  proceeding 
Overseas  from  time  to  time  to  represent  His  Majesty.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  can 
conceive  no  greater  honour  than  to  be  allowed  to  represent  the  King  in  any  portion 
of  the  Dominions.  His  Majesty  has  set  us,  his  subjects,  so  shining  an  example  of 
devotion  to  duty  and  of  utter  unselfishness  in  its  discharge  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  any 
man  to  try  and  emulate  it.  In  the  case  of  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught,  I  am  sure 
everybody  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Empire  would  rejoice  to  know 
that  the  mantle  of  the  father  has  there  also  fallen  on  the  shoulders  of  the  son.  We 
all  hear  golden  accounts  of  the  success  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  tour  in  those  portions 
of  the  Empire  which  he  is  visiting.  It  is,  I  am  sure,  a  very  fine  thing  for  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  a  very  fine  thing  for  the  Empire,  and  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  it  makes 
me  a  little  nervous  as  to  how  I  shall  carry  on  after  the  great  success  which  the  Prince 
of  Wales  has  had  in  the  great  land  to  which  I  am  about  to  embark. 

The  Chairman  has  referred  to  one  or  two  difficult  problems  with  which  South  Africa 
is  confronted.  Naturally  each  and  every  part  of  the  Great  Empire  has  its  own  set  of 
problems,  its  own  individuality,  its  own  national  life.  It  is  quite  as  it  should  be ;  but 
they  all  share — their  history  proves  it — our  glorious  achievements,  and  none  were 
more  glorious  than  those  of  Australia.  All  history  proves,  I  say,  that  they  all  share 
in  a  deep  and  abiding  love  for  the  old  Motherland.  It  will  be  my  aim  to  promote,  to 
develop,  and  as  far  as  I  can  accentuate  the  feeling  which  exists  between  the  Motherland 
and  her  children  Overseas.  I  hope  to  share,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  do  so,  their  national 
life.  I  hope,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  do  something  to  promote  and  stimulate  their  welfare. 
I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  help  them  from  time  to  time  in  a  spirit  of  human  sympathy 
and  understanding.  It  is  a  great  task,  a  great  responsibility,  but  it  is  a  great 
opportunity.  For  all  my  life  I  have  been  a  strong  believer  not  only  in  the  greatness 
of  the  Empire  as  we  know  it  to-day,  but  in  its  greater  greatness,  and  I  shall  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  promote  the  harmony  and  good  feeling  so  essential  for  its  development. 
There  have  been  other  great  empires — empires  prosperous  for  a  while — empires  which 
have  dwindled,  decayed,  and  vanished.  There  is  this  difference  between  our  Empire 
and  those — they  were  brought  into  being  and  maintained  by  force  and  subjection, 
but  our  Empire  rests  upon  a  basis  infinitely  more  enduring — infinitely  stronger  than 
force,  for  the  bedrock  on  which  it  is  based  is  freedom,  and  the  ties  which  unite  us  are 
ties  of  mutual  ideals,  mutual  affection,  mutual  hopes,  mutual  aspirations,  and  a  common 
determination  that  our  oath  shall  be  sacred  and  our  word  always  honoured.  Knowing 
as  I  have  tried  to  make  you  know  that  I  hold  this  living  faith  in  the  future  greatness — 
the  greater  greatness  of  the  Empire,  you  will  not  wonder  I  set  out  on  what  I  have  to 
do  in  the  spirit  of  humility,  and  I  confess  that  your  encouragement,  your  kindness  to 
me  to-day,  will  go  far  to  help  me  during  the  times  which  lie  ahead.  You  have  shown 
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me  that  I  carry  with  me  your  goodwill  and  confidence.  I  hope  I  may  deserve  the 
one  and  earn  the  other. 

The  RT.  HON.  VISCOUNT  MILNEB,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  :  In  a  very 
few  sentences  allow  me  to  propose  the  health  of  my  old  friend,  the  Chairman.!"  Sir 
Godfrey  Lagden  has  been  for  many  years  in  the  service  of  the  Empire  Overseas.  In 
the  days  of  retirement  he  has  not  passed  his  time  in  idleness,  but  devoted  himself  with 
energy  and  success  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  this  great  Institution — the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  I  think  it  is  some  reward  for  all  he 
has  done  for  the  Empire  and  for  the  Institute  that  he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
preside  at  this,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  gatherings  ever  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Institute.  We  are  met  to-day  to  welcome  and  bid  success  and  prosperity  to 
the  Governors-General  of  two  of  our  great  Dominions.  I  do  not  know  that  this 
Institute  has  ever  before  killed  two  such  big  birds  with  one  stone.  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden 
has  presided  over  this  meeting  with  his  usual  dignity.  He  introduced  the  guests  with 
a  remarkable  speech,  which  was  responded  to — I  do  not  think  I  exaggerate  when  I 
say — by  two  very  memorable  addresses  from  those  guests.  They  will  live  in  our 
memory. 

The  CHAIRMAN  briefly  responded  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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CANADA. 

Important  Developments  in  the  Chemical  Industry. — Under  the  title  of  Chemical 
Products,  Ltd.,  an  enterprising  concern  is  at  work  in  Canada  developing  the  chemical 
industry  along  lines  hitherto  untouched,  and  widespread  results  are  expected.  Before 
the  war  this  industry  was  comparatively  unimportant  in  Canada,  and  even  when  war 
conditions  compelled  greater  activity,  efforts  were  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  pro- 
duction of  pharmaceutical  preparations,  only  one  company  launching  out  on  a  large 
scale.  This  company,  which  was  backed  by  American  interests,  expended  about 
$270,000,  and  was  ultimately  able  to  produce  enormous  quantities  of  aspirin,  which 
was  formerly  obtained  from  Germany.  In  February  last  the  company  was  reorganised 
under  Federal  charter,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $3,000,000,  under  the  name  of  Chemical 
Products,  Ltd.,  since  when  it  has  purchased  the  big  plant  at  Trenton,  Ontario,  erected 
by  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board  two  years  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  at  a  cost  of 
$3,500,000,  for  the  purpose  of  making  explosives  on  a  large  scale.  This  property  has 
an  area  of  255  acres,  and  the  transport  facilities  are  excellent.  At  present  Canada 
produces  neither  sulphuric  acid  nor  acid  phosphate,  of  which  an  average  of  about 
50,000  tons  is  imported  annually.  Chemical  Products,  Ltd.,  say  they  will  be  able  to 
supply  all  the  requirements  of  the  home  market,  and  will  have  a  substantial  surplus 
for  export.  The  company  has  agencies  in  Toronto  and  New  York,  and  is  in  close 
touch  with  the  markets  of  Europe  and  of  North  and  South  America. 

Value  of  the  Cattle  Industry. — During  1919  Canada's  export  trade  in  live  cattle 
exceeded  500,000  head,  and  was  valued  at  $50,000,000,  this  sum  being  almost  equal 
to  the  combined  values  of  cattle  exports  during  the  five  previous  fiscal  years.  Over 
90  per  cent,  of  the  exported  cattle  went  to  the  United  States.  For  the  Dominion 
as  a  whole  the  average  price  of  horses  under  one  year  old  was  $55  in  1919,  and  for 
horses  from  one  to  three  years  old  the  average  value  was  $108.  All  these  figures 
show  a  slight  drop  compared  with  the  two  preceding  years.  The  continued  upward 
trend  of  the  value  of  milk  products  is  reflected  in  the  average  price  of  milch  cows, 
which  was  placed  at  $92  per  head  in  1919,  as  compared  with  $87  in  1918. 
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National  Park  in  the  Rockies. — A  tract  of  land  along  the  Banff- Windermere  high- 
way has  been  transferred  to  the  Dominion  Government  by  British  Columbia  with  the 
object  of  making  it  into  a  national  park.  It  has  an  area  of  approximately  687  miles, 
and  is  to  be  known  as  Kootenay  Park. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Proposal  to  Increase  Sugar  Production. — The  consumption  of  sugar  in  Australia  is 
said  to  be  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  the  average  consumption  being  120  Ib. 
per  head  per  annum  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  Commonwealth.  Hitherto 
the  price  of  sugar  has  been  lower  in  Australia  than  elsewhere  in  the  British  Empire 
owing  to  the  production  from  its  own  cane  plantations.  Alarmed  at  the  recent  rise 
in  the  retail  price  from  3%d.  to  6d.  per  Ib.,  a  vigorous  campaign,  in  which  both  State 
and  private  enterprise  has  been  enlisted,  has  been  prosecuted  in  the  States  of  Victoria 
and  Western  Australia,  with  a  view  to  supplementing  the  cane-sugar  industry  of 
Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  by  putting  extensive  areas  under  sugar-beet.  The 
Government  of  Western  Australia  recently  dispatched  an  expert  to  the  Maffra  district 
of  Victoria,  where  the  beet  industry  has  already  been  established  on  a  limited  scale, 
to  report  upon  the  possibilities  of  setting  up  a  similar  industry  in  Western  Australia. 
His  report  recommends  the  establishment  of  a  factory  costing  about  £150,000.  In 
order  to  keep  such  a  factory  profitably  employed,  not  fewer  than  4,000  acres  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  the  factory  must  be  devoted  annually  to  beet  growing.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  Western  Australian  Government  shall  arrange  with  private  land- 
holders to  plant  a  number  of  experimental  acres,  the  Government  bearing  all  expenses  and 
retaining  all  rights  to  the  crop.  In  the  meantime  a  private  firm  in  Western  Australia 
has  arranged  for  extensive  private  experiments  in  sugar-beet  planting,  independently 
of  the  Government,  and  to  that  end  has  ordered  large  supplies  of  sugar-beet  seed  from 
Europe  and  America. 

Forestry  in  New  South  Wales. — It  is  announced  that  a  school  of  forestry  is  to  be 
established  in  New  South  Wales  by  the  Commonwealth  Government,  and  the  course 
will  carry  a  diploma  with  it.  The  proposal  is  that  the  cost  of  the  school  and  laboratory 
shall  be  met  by  contributions  from  each  State  on  a  population  basis  and  a  subsidy  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  one-sixth  of  the  total  contributed  by  the  States. 

Opal  Mining  in  Queensland. — It  is  reported  from  Queensland  that,  owing  to  the 
present  lack  of  employment,  many  men  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  vast  area 
of  opal-bearing  ground  that  lies  between  Cooper's  Creek  and  the  southern  border  line. 
This  hitherto  neglected  field  is  said  to  be  the  richest  belt  of  opal  country  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  only  want  of  water  that  has  prevented  it  being  opened  up.  Good  opal  finds 
were  made  both  at  Bull  Creek  and  at  Keerongooloo,  but  the  men  had  to  leave  the 
district  with  the  drying-up  of  all  water  supplies.  Now  the  Government  is  being  asked 
to  assist  with  the  sinking  of  wells  or  bores,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  number  of  men 
will  shortly  be  remuneratively  employed  in  this  industry. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Boom  in  the  Coal  Trade. — The  coal  output  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa  for  the 
month  of  March  1920  was  the  most  valuable  ever  sold  in  any  stogie  month  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  The  total  coal  sales  in  the  four  provinces  was  little  short  of 
a  million  tons,  and  the  value  at  pit's  mouth  was  £375,006.  This  is  a  very  material 
increase  on  the  February  figures,  and  existing  conditions  seem  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  high  wages  and  shortage  of  output  in  Europe  and  America  are  at  last  having  a 
real  effect  on  the  Union's  coal  trade.  There  is  already  a  very  active  demand  for  South 
African  coal  in  several  continental  countries  and  in  South  America,  in  addition  to  the 
market  which  has  existed  for  years  in  the  East  and  in  Egypt.  The  output  of  the 
Natal  pits  for  May  last  was  a  record,  there  being  an  increase  of  almost  50  per  cent. 
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both  in  tonnage  and  value.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Natal's  coal  output  sold  for 
a  higher  figure  than  that  of  the  Transvaal  for  the  first  time,  it  is  believed,  in  the 
history  of  South  African  coal -mining.  The  Garden  Colony  produced  half  of  the  entire 
tonnage  of  the  Union,  and  Natal's  production  for  the  current  year  is  likely  to  amount 
to  at  least  3,000,000  tons. 

EGYPT. 

Land  Banking  System. — The  experience  of  the  Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt  reflects 
in  a  remarkable  degree  the  after-effects  of  the  war  upon  that  country.  The  Bank 
was  formed  in  1902,  with  the  object  of  providing  the  Egyptian  fellaheen  with  loans  at 
moderate  interest  rates,  and  in  a  short  time  a  large  business  was  developed  with  the 
email  native  cultivator.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  business  may  be  gathered 
from  the  statement  that  the  bank's  arrears  reached  the  high  figure  of  £E  1,394,546  for  the 
year  1916-16.  The  fact  that  during  the  war  Egypt  was  called  upon  to  support  a  large 
army  of  occupation,  and  that  the  country  formed  the  base  for  the  successful  military 
campaign  in  Palestine,  induced  a  wave  of  remarkable  prosperity  which  has  been  sus- 
tained by  the  continuation  of  very  high  prices  for  agricultural  produce.  The  result  is 
that  the  bank's  arrears  are  being  paid  off  with  surprising  rapidity,  as  the  report  for 
the  year  ended  January  31  last  shows  a  reduction  to  £E83,724. 

CEYLON. 

Shortage  of  Food  Supplies. — The  food  supply  has  become  something  of  a  problem 
in  Ceylon,  especially  in  regard  to  rice,  which  is  the  staple  food  of  the  people.  The 
normal  supplies  of  rice  have  not  been  obtainable  from  India  owing  to  the  failure 
of  the  monsoon  last  year.  About  30,000  tons  of  rice,  over  and  above  that  produced 
in  the  Island,  are  required  monthly  to  meet  Ceylon's  needs,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
last  year  India  was  only  able  to  furnish  about  two-thirds  of  the  normal  imports. 
For  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  the  Government  of  India  allotted  90,000  tons  of  the 
Burma  crop  to  Ceylon,  but  the  hope  that  such  provision  would  be  continued  on  a 
similar  scale  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  has  not  been  fulfilled,  the  allotment  for  the  last 
nine  months  working  out  at  little  more  than  21,000  tons  per  month.  A  period  of 
real  scarcity  is  therefore  unavoidable.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  price  of  rice 
for  export  to  Ceylon  was  fixed  by  the  Indian  Government  at  Es.  300  per  ton,  which 
involved  an  increase  of  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  in  the  retail  price. 

This  gave  rise  to  much  protest  on  the  part  of  the  population,  and  the  price  was 
eventually  reduced  to  Rs.  240  per  ton  up  to  a  maximum  of  180,000  tons,  but 
unfortunately  a  considerable  quantity  had  already  been  purchased  at  the  higher  rate, 
wherefore  no  immediate  relief  was  possible. 

HONG  KONG. 

Strong  Financial  Position. — Hong  Kong  is  enjoying  great  prosperity.  It  is  expected 
that  the  revenue  for  the  current  year  will  be  little  short  of  four  millions  sterling, 
while  the  expenditure  is  estimated  at  about  three  and  a  half  millions.  During  the  war 
the  Government  voted  large  sums  of  money  for  Imperial  war  needs,  and  in  spite  of 
this  the  Colony  was  able  to  show  substantial  financial  surpluses.  Hong  Kong  is  taking 
advantage  of  this  prosperity  to  embark  on  much -needed  harbour  improvements.  Larger 
vessels,  and  more  of  them,  use  the  port  now,  and  the  Government  is  considering 
schemes  for  the  provision  of  deep-water  wharves,  etc.  Great  hopes  are  centred  on 
Hong  Kong's  inclusion  in  the  Imperial  wireless  chain,  as  the  existing  cable  service  is 
by  no  means  sufficient  for  present  commercial  needs. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Currency  Notes  in  Jamaica. — Jamaica  is  at  present  issuing  its  own  5s.  currency 
notes,  and  it  is  understood  that  2s.  6d.  and  10s.  notes  are  to  be  produced  shortly. 
The  initial  issue  of  the  5s.  notes  is  stated  to  have  been  30,000. 
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Schwarz,  E.  H.  L. — The  Kalahari  or  Thirstland  Redemption.     163  pp.     Maps  and    Illustrations. 
T.  Maskew  Miller,  Cape  Town.     B.   H.  Blackwell,  Oxford.     1920. 

Probably  the  most  important  question  connected  with  the  future  of  Africa  is,  not  the 
education  of  the  natives,  the  political  administration  of  the  dependencies,  or  even  the 
development  of  the  economic  resources  of  the  tropics,  but  the  preservation  of  great  tracts 
of  territory  in  South,  Central,  and  Western  Africa,  from  "  going  dry."  Professor  E.  H.  L. 
Schwarz,  of  the  Geographical  Department  of  the  Rhodes  University  College  at  Grahamstown, 
and  late  Geologist  to  the  Geological  Commission  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  to  be  heartily 
congratulated  on  calling  attention  to  this  matter  of  transcendental  interest  in  his  book 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  Kalahari.  The  matters  with  which  he  deals  are  not  new, 
for  the  drying  up  of  South  Africa  has  been  discussed  for  the  past  fifty  years ;  but  as 
presented  by  Professor  Schwarz  the  question  of  the  gradual  process  of  desiccation,  which  is 
now,  apparently,  advancing  like  a  creeping  paralysis  over  large  sections  of  South  Africa, 
assumes  a  new  and  startling  significance. 

Few  people  in  Africa  realise  that  the  process  of  decay  which  turned  the  granary  of 
Northern  Africa  into  a  desolate  and  forbidding  country  and  vastly  extended  the  area  of 
the  Sahara,  which  changed  the  south-western  portions  of  the  Continent  into  arid  and  semi- 
desert  regions,  and  which  has  diverted  large  rivers  from  their  accustomed  courses  into  new 
and  unprofitable  channels,  is  still  going  on  in  many  parts  of  Africa.  Professor  Schwarz 
shows  conclusively  that  the  region  now  known  as  the  Kalahari  and  great  areas  of  the 
surrounding  country  were  at  one  time  well-watered  plains  teeming  with  animal  life,  fertile, 
and  capable  of  enormous  economic  development.  He  demonstrates,  moreover,  that  within 
comparatively  recent  times,  in  some  cases  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  South  Africa, 
right  down  to  its  most  southerly  coasts,  was  overrun  by  game  which  could  only  have  existed  in  a 
tropical  and  well-watered  country.  Streams  where  hippopotomi  wallowed  one  hundred  years 
ago  are  now  almost  dry.  This  change  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  advance  of  civili- 
sation, but  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  diversion  of  water  from  its  natural  areas  and  the 
consequent  increase  in  the  intensity  of  evaporation  and  decrease  in  the  rainfall.  The  period  at 
which  this  change  commenced,  so  far  as  the  particular  portion  of  South  Africa  with  which  he  is 
dealing  is  concerned,  Professor  Schwarz  puts  at  the  year  1820 — although  there  had  been  earlier 
manifestations  of  the  same  process  some  150  years  previously — when  the  last  of  the  Kalahari 
lakes  commenced  to  dry  up  owing  to  the  diversion  of  water  towards  the  Zambesi.  It  is 
not  possible  here  to  indicate  where  and  how  this  process  is  going  on,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  similar  results  may  occur  even  in  the  Great  Lakes  region,  if  the  causes  of  these 
changes  in  the  direction  of  rivers  are  not  understood  and  proper  steps  taken  for  the  pre- 
vention of  similar  catastrophes. 

In  the  Kalahari  region,  in  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  in  Ovamboland,  in  vast  areas 
in  South- West  Africa  generally,  and  throughout  the  Karoo  regions,  the  present  aridity  is 
almost  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  water  which  used  to  flow  naturally  into  these  regions 
now  escapes  into  the  Zambesi  in  one  direction  and  into  the  Cunene  in  the  other.  Professor 
Schwarz  thinks  that  these  conditions  can  be  remedied,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  his  book  to 
call  attention  to  the  steps  that  may  be  taken  to  bring  South  Africa  to  its  former  state  of 
fertility.  His  book  should  be  studied  carefully  by  those  who  believe  in  this  possibility,  and 
by  those  who  do  not,  because  if  Professor  Schwarz  is  correct  in  his  contentions,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  he  is,  the  vast  sums  that  are  at  present  spent  in  irrigation  had  better 
be  applied  to  the  provision  of  a  permanent  and  adequate  remedy.  Professor  Schwarz 
estimates  that  whilst  irrigation  can  only  affect  one  seven-hundredth  part  of  South  Africa,  measures 
for  the  revivification  of  the  Kalahari  will  again  render  fertile  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  sub-continent 
that  is  now  an  absolute  waste. 

Wallis,  H.  R. — The  Handbook  of  Uganda.     Pp.   xxi-316.     Map   and  Illust.     Crown   Agents   for 
the  Colonies,  London.     1920.     Is.  6d. 

The  second  edition  of  the  Uganda  Handbook,  by  the  former  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Uganda  Government,  is  replete  with  information  regarding  the  Protectorate.  It  is  specially 
valuable  for  the  descriptive  chapters  dealing  with  the  geography  of  the  different  provinces 
and  for  the  sections  describing  the  anthropology  of  the  Protectorate  as  a  whole.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  sections  from  the  practical  point  of  view  is  that  dealing  with  the  forest 
wealth  of  the  country  and  its  agricultural  products.  Mr.  Wallis  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
what  has  evidently  been  a  labour  of  love,  and  it  may  be  stated  with  confidence  that  there 
is  no  handbook  of  any  other  British  Colony  in  Africa  that  can  be  compared  with  this  most 
excellent  volume, 
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Rawlley,    Batan    C. — Economics    of   the   Silk   Industry:    a    Study    in    Industrial    Organisation. 
Pp.  xiv-354.     P.  S.  King  &  Son,  London.     1919.     10s.  6d. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  give  an  economic  picture  of  the  silk  industry  and  to  solve 
the  problems  connected  with  it  in  a  spirit  of  scientific  research.  While  there  is  a  voluminous 
literature  dealing  with  the  economic  aspects  of  the  cotton  industry,  comparatively  little 
hitherto  has  been  written  upon  the  economics  of  silk.  Mr.  Rawlley  commenced  his  investi- 
gations in  the  year  1916,  and  by  personal  observation  and  inquiry  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
France  he  has  been  enabled  to  produce  a  work  that  will  rank  as  a  standard  book  on  this 
important  subject. 

St.    Johnston,    T.    B. — The   Falkland   Islands    (and   Dependencies).     Pp.    100.     Map  and    illust. 

Government  Printing  Office,  Stanley,  Falkland  Islands.     1920. 

This  little  book  has  apparently  been  entirely  produced  and  printed  in  the  Falkland 
Islands.  Being  possibly  the  first  product  in  book  form  of  the  local  press  it  is  of  exceptional 
interest,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  T.  B.  St.  Johnston  is  to  be  commended  for  having  put  into 
a  handy  and  accessible  form  so  much  valuable  information  relating  to  a  little-known  and 
far-distant  dependency.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that,  like  many  other  parts  of  the  world, 
the  colony  suffers  from  a  scarcity  of  houses  in  proportion  to  the  population,  and  that  prices 
are  controlled. 

Luke,  H.  C.,  and  Jardine,  D.  J. — The  Handbook  of  Cyprus.    Pp.   300.     Map  and  illust.     Mac- 

millan  &  Co.,  London.     1920.     12s. 

The  eighth  edition  of  this  excellent  and  scholarly  production,  originally  edited  by  Sir 
Joseph  Hutchinson  and  the  late  Mr.  C.  D.  Cobham,  to  whom  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
owes  so  much,  has  been  revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 

Burdon,    Katherine    Janet. — A    Handbook    of    St.    Kitts-Nevis,    a    Presidency    of    the    Leeward 

Islands  Colony.     Pp.  247.     Maps  and  illust.     West  India  Committee,  London.     1920. 
A  well-compiled,  well-printed,  and  well-illustrated  handbook,  containing  in  addition  to  the 
usual  information  an  interesting  historical  section  dealing  with  the  story  of  St.  Kitts  from  its 
discovery    by    Columbus   in    1493    to    the    present    day,    and    of   its    sister   island   Nevis.     In 
addition  the  outlying  dependency  of  Anguilla  is  fully  described. 

Hook,    F.    A.— Merchant   Adventurers,    1914-1918.     Pp.    314.     Illust.    A.    &    C.    Black,    Ltd., 

London.     1920. 

Mr.  Hook  deals  with  the  work  undertaken  by  the  mercantile  marine  during  the  war,  but 
more  especially  with  the  war  record  of  the  P.  &  0.,  British  India,  and  associated  lines. 
His  book  is  of  considerable  interest,  particularly  the  section  dealing  with  the  submarine 
war. 

Craig,  E.   H.  Cunningham. — Oil-Finding :    an  Introduction  to  the  Geological  Study  of  Petroleum. 

Pp.  324.     Illust.     Edward  Arnold,  London.     1920. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Cunningham  Craig's  valuable — and  now  standard — work 
on  the  occurrence  of  petroleum.  It  contains  numerous  important  additions,  and  entirely  new 
chapters  on  the  subjects  of  gaseous  petroleum,  and  oil-shales  and  torbanites.  For  the 
practical  prospector  there  is  no  work  that  is  so  full  of  valuable  and  suggestive  information. 

Du   Toit,   J.   P. — The  Farmer  in  South   Africa:   some   of   his    Problems.     Pp.    85.     T.  Maskew 
Miller,  Cape  Town.     1920.    4s.  Qd. 

This  little  book  by  the  Under-Secretary  for  Agriculture  of  the  Union  forms  a  useful  guide 
to  the  economic  position  of  the  farmer  in  South  Africa.  It  deals  with  markets  and  prices, 
taxation  of  farmers,  and  organisation  of  the  agricultural  community.  It  is  not  written 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  practical  agriculturist,  and  might  very  well  be  expanded  into 
a  much  more  comprehensive  treatise. 

Eastall,    B.   H.,  and    Wilcockson,    W.    H. — Tungsten   Ores.      Pp.    81.     John    Murray,    London. 

1920.     3s.  6d. 

One  of  the  special  monographs  on  mineral  resources  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Imperial  Institute  and  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Mineral  Resources. 
These  monographs  are  of  great  value  because  they  co-ordinate  and  gather  together  a  vast 
amount  of  information  contained  in  numerous  other  publications,  and  also  embody  the 
results  of  the  investigations  undertaken  at  the  Imperial  Institute. 

Barker,  J.  Ellis. — Economic  Statesmanship  :    the  Great  Industrial  and  Financial  Problems  arising 

from  the   War.     pp.  x,   624     London :    John  Murray.     1920.     16s. 

Ten  chapters  have  been  added  to  the  second  edition  of  this  book,  first  published  in 
1918.  That  fact  alone  bespeaks  the  closest  attention  for  Mr.  Ellis  Barker's  work.  Mr. 
Barker  covers  practically  every  important  subject  connected  with  the  present  economic  position 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  also  deals  with  much  that  concerns  Europe  and  America  generally. 
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EMPIRE    TRADE    AND    INDUSTRY    SECTION. 

Timber  Production  within  the  Empire. 

The  important  and  extremely  interesting  Empire  Timber  Exhibition  held  in  London 
during  July  (to  which  fuller  reference  is  made  elsewhere  in  this  issue),  drew  attention 
to  a  branch  of  inter-Empire  trade  with  prospects  hitherto  not  grasped  by  the  British 
public.  The  Department  of  Overseas  Trade  deserves  the  fullest  credit  for  its  successful 
organisation  of  such  an  Exhibition,  and  for  bringing  to  public  notice  the  variety  and 
extent  of  the  supplies  available,  not  only  from  our  oversea  possessions,  but  from  the 
United  Kingdom  itself.  Press  comments  evince  considerable  surprise  at  such  a  display 
of  potential  wealth,  and  when  we  learn  that  some  90  per  cent,  of  our  timber  imports 
(representing  a  value  of  over  £30,000,000),  are  annually  derived  from  foreign  countries, 
the  assurance  that  all  our  demands  can  be  met  from  within  the  Empire  should  spur 
the  advocates  of  inter-Empire  trade  to  further  efforts  in  developing  the  industry. 

So  far  as  the  self-governing  Dominions  are  concerned,  the  energies  of  the  various 
Agents-General  can  be,  and  we  know  are,  directed  to  keeping  before  the  British  public 
the  vast  sources  of  forest  wealth  at  their  disposal ;  but  the  numerous  Crown  Colonies 
are  handicapped,  inasmuch  as  no  central  agency,  with  the  exception  of  the  Imperial 
Institute,  exists  in  the  heart  of  the  Empire,  whereby  their  potentialities  can  be  dis- 
played and  advocated.  The  labours  of  the  British  Empire  Forestry  Conference 
should  be  productive  of  satisfactory  results,  among  them  the  establishment  of  an 
Imperial  Forest  Bureau.  Other  subjects  considered  by  the  Conference  include  :  State 
responsibility  for  timber  production,  research  work,  and  the  constitution  of  a  forest 
authority.  In  these  matters,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  British  Empire  has  hitherto 
lagged  ;  but  now  that  the  attention  of  British  firms  has  been  drawn  to  the  undoubted 
ability  of  the  Empire  to  meet  all  our  timber  requirements,  further  impetus  should 
be  given  to  the  development  of  those  vast  resources  of  raw  materials  contained 
within  the  Empire,  to  which  Sir  Thomas  MacKenzie,  the  late  High  Commissioner 
for  New  Zealand,  drew  attention  at  the  luncheon  given  to  him  by  the  Institute. 

Our  Oversea  possessions  are  slowly  awakening  to  the  realisation  of  the  enormous 
capital  values  represented  in  their  forest  wealth  ;  in  the  scientific  conservation  of  such 
wealth  lie  prospects  of  infinite  trade  developments. 

Trade  between  Canada  and  West  Africa. 

Among  the  many  and  perhaps  unexpected  trade  developments  arising  out  of  the 
general  upheaval  caused  by  the  war  was  the  fillip  given  to  new  routes.  The  difficulty 
in  maintaining  old-established  routes  compelled  Governments  and  merchants  to  seek 
other  outlets  and  other  sources,  and  among  the  changes  is  the  growing  commerce  between 
Canada  and  West  Africa.  The  food  demands  of  Europe  and  the  shortage  of  shipping 
accelerated  this  movement,  and  a  considerable  trade  has  sprung  up  between  these 
portions  of  the  Empire.  Before  the  war,  there  was  a  small  volume  of  trade 
between  New  York  and  West  Africa,  confined  to  a  monthly  steamer  of  the  Elder 
Dempster  line.  That  enterprising  Company  has  now  established  a  monthly  service 
between  Montreal  and  West  African  ports.  It  is  perhaps  significant  that  the  value 
of  Canadian  exports  to  the  Gold  Coast  alone  had  risen  from  41,000  dollars  in  1915  to 
173,000  dollars  in  1919,  and  of  this  figure  the  export  of  automobiles  and  automobile 
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parts  amounted  to  84,000  dollars  or  nearly  one-half.  When  it  is  stated  that  fully 
two-thirds  of  the  Gold  Coast  requirements  in  motors  and  cycles  came  from  the  U.S.A. 
in  that  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  Canada  has  plenty  of  scope  in  that  direction  alone. 

Indian  Trade. 

A  large  number  of  inquiries  from  small  Indian  firms  anxious  to  import  British 
goods  continues  to  be  received  by  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee.  The 
elimination  of  the  extensive  trade  formerly  carried  on  by  the  Central  European 
Powers  is  a  vital  factor  in  the  post-war  situation  of  considerable  moment  to 
the  British  manufacturer,  and  one  which  calls  for  serious  and  close  study.  A 
remarkable  feature  of  the  revival  in  Indian  trade  is  the  success  which  is  attending 
the  efforts  of  America  and  Japan  to  establish  a  large  trade  with  India.  While  there 
is  undoubtedly  an  opening  for  cheap  goods,  the  supply  of  which  was  formerly  almost 
a  German  monopoly,  there  is  also  scope  for  the  export  to  India  of  machinery  and 
plant  in  response  to  the  growing  tendency  to  local  manufacture.  This  movement 
in  the  economic  development  of  our  Dominions  and  Dependencies  has  already  been 
noted  by  keen  observers,  and  it  is  one  that  should  be  recognised  and  acted  upon, 
for  the  industrial  development  of  our  Oversea  possessions  is  reaching  a  degree  of 
importance  that  demands  the  serious  attention  of  British  manufacturers,  otherwise 
the  enterprise  of  foreign  countries  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  still  more 
extensive  foreign  trade. 

Another  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  interested  in  the  development  of 
Indian  trade  is  the  necessity  of  manufacturing  for  India  what  India  requires,  a  point 
which  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  India  emphasises  strongly  in  his  latest  "  Keport 
on  the  Conditions  and  Prospects  of  British  Trade  in  India."  The  following  extract 
from  this  report  is  of  special  importance  : — 

"  If  it  is  thought  that  the  dealers  who  buy  the  goods  require  educating,  this  should 
be  done  by  means  of  fresh  samples  after  having  established  a  name  in  the  line  for 
which  they  ask.  The  manufacturer  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  in  trading  with 
India  he  has  to  contend  with  all  sorts  of  curious  ideas  and  superstitions,  which  make 
many  of  the  dealers'  requests  at  first  seem  unintelligible  and  unreasonable.  Where 
possible,  branches  and  agencies  should  be  established  at  the  principal  seaport  towns, 
and  they  should  be  supplied  with  price  lists,  and  complete  sets  of  samples  free  of 
charge.  The  agent  should  give  facilities  for  viewing  samples  and  should  accept  the 
smallest  order,  to  be  shipped  along  with  other  consignments.  He  should  personally 
canvas  the  bazaars,  however  small,  and  obtain  first-hand  information  regarding  the 
class  of  non-British  goods  that  are  largely  sold,  samples  of  which  should  be  obtained 
and  sent  to  London  together  with  original  invoices  of  the  manufacturers  if  obtainable 
and  all  other  necessary  information  available." 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  these  principles  were  thoroughly  grasped  and  put 
into  practice  by  German  and  Austrian  manufacturers  in  touch  with  Indian  markets. 
The  inroads  made  on  Indian  trade  by  Japan  and  America,  are  well  illustrated  in  the 
following  figures  showing  the  value  of  imports  into  India  for  the  years  1913-14  and 

1917-18  :— 

Japan.  U.S.A.  U.K. 

1913-14     .         .         .       £3,187,000  £3,194,000  £78,388,000 

1917-18     .         .         .     £12,175,000  £7,876,000  £54,514,000 

For  the  year  1918-19  the  Japanese  imports  increased  to  the  abnormal  figure  of 
£22,349,000.  The  universal  advance  in  prices  must  of  course  be  borne  in  mind  when 
dealing  with  comparative  statistics. 
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Pulp  Wood. 

Apropos  of  the  note  in  the  July  number  on  this  subject,  the  Agent-General  for 
Quebec  denies  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  timber  for  paper  making.  In  support  of 
his  contention  he  states  that,  eliminating  for  the  moment  the  Scandinavian  or 
Kussian  situation,  the  province  of  Quebec  alone  possesses  between  70,000  and  80,000 
square  miles  of  timber  limits  or  forests,  or  over  50,000,000  acres  of  forest  land.  It 
is  usually  reckoned  that  pulp  runs  on  an  average  of  between  eight  and  ten  cords  to 
the  acre  (a  cord  being  128  cubic  feet).  There  are  thus  in  Quebec  to-day  anything 
between  450  and  500  million  cords  of  pulp  wood.  The  annual  cutting  for  the  pulp 
and  paper  mills  of  Canada  is  between  3|  and  4  million  cords  ;  so  that  without  re- 
afforestation or  re-growth,  or  conservation,  there  is,  presumably,  enough  pulp  wood 
to  last  all  the  paper  mills  at  present  existing  in  Canada  for  100  years  if  they  were  all 
situated  in  the  Quebec  province.  It  would  appear  that  even  this  enormous  annual 
production  could  be  assured  and  considerably  increased  by  adopting  standard  measures 
of  forest  conservation  and  reafforestation. 

Hydro-Electric  Engineers. 

Why  should  there  be  difficulty  in  finding  British-born  hydro-electric  engineers  ? 
We  learn  from  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong  Whit  worth  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  that  in  taking  up  the 
manufacture  of  water-turbines,  for  which  purpose  they  have  established  a  hydro- 
electric section  of  their  Civil  Engineering  and  Contracting  Department,  it  has  been 
no  easy  matter  to  secure  engineers  with  the  necessary  qualifications.  The  movement 
is  one  of  Imperial  importance,  as  Messrs.  Armstrong  Whitworth  intend  to  devote  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  development  of  water-power  in  the  Empire  and  other  parts 
of  the  world.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society-  of  Arts,  Professor  A.  H.  Gibson 
made  special  reference  to  the  problem  of  providing  an  adequate  number  of  hydro- 
electric engineers,  and  Messrs.  Armstrong  Whitworth  propose  to  arrange  for  the 
education  of  a  certain  number.  If  their  immediate  purpose  is  one  of  self-interest,  the 
ultimate  effect  must  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  Empire  ;  they  aim  at  getting  together  a 
staff  not  only  of  those  trained  on  the  mechanical  side  but  also  of  engineers  who  have 
a  fairly  wide  experience  in  the  construction  of  hydro-electric  plants. 


AUSTRALIA    TO    THE    PRINCE    OF    WALES. 

ON  the  occasion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  visit  to  Victoria,  the  local  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  sent  an  "  Ode  of  Welcome,"  written  by  Mr  Chas.  W.  Wagstaff,  to 
the  Governor- General,  with  a  request  that  he  should  present  it  to  His  Royal  Highness. 
The  Ode  was  graciously  accepted.  We  quote  half-a-dozen  lines  : 

"  Hail  to  our  gracious  Prince  !  Long  be  thy  years 
And  happy  with  thy  people  without  doubts  or  fears, 
For  thy  dominions'  staunch  support  through  all  the  changing  times, 
Thy  name  with  honour  crowned  by  all — of  various  race  and  climes, 
Far-flung  thy  influence,  as  the  Empire  wide, 
And  Britain's  Prince  shall  be  the  Nation's  pride." 
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THE   EMPIRE    TIMBER   EXHIBITION. 

A  UNIQUE  exhibition  of  the  Empire's  timbers  was  formally  opened  on  July  7,  by 
H.R.H.  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught,  at  Holland  Park  Skating  Rink.  At  the  inaugural 
luncheon,  when  Mr.  Kellaway  of  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade  presided,  the  Earl 
of  Selborne  mentioned  that  we  owed  it  to  the  owners  of  land  in  this  country  that 
there  was  a  reserve  of  timber  with  which  to  face  the  submarine  menace.  As  timber 
crops  mature  in  30,  70,  or  120  years,  Lord  Selborne  pointed  out  that  even  allowing 
for  war  prices,  not  5  per  cent,  was  earned  on  the  capital  involved  in  pre-war  planta- 
tions. He  paid  a  tribute  to  the  Government  of  India,  where  more  had  been  done  than 
in  any  part  of  the  Empire  to  promote  Forestry. 

Recently  the  Forestry  Commission  was  inaugurated  in  Great  Britain ;  the  first 
Imperial  Forestry  Conference  and  the  Exhibition  have  served  a  conjoint  purpose — the  one 
to  enforce  the  necessity  of  ensuring  a  permanent  supply  of  timber  by  a  definite  and 
far-sighted  forestry  programme,  the  other  to  afford  an  idea  of  the  forest  resources  of 
the  Empire.  At  the  exhibition,  the  Canadian  stand  with  its  coloured  pictures  of  timber 
production  and  timber  getting  was  the  most  attractive.  The  Canadian  Government  has 
been  particularly  energetic  in  its  propaganda  with  a  view  to  showing  what  the  forests 
of  the  Dominion  can  do  to  relieve  the  paper  shortage. 

In  the  Australian  section,  represented  chiefly  by  Western  Australia,  New  South 
Wales,  and  Tasmania,  the  outstanding  feature  was  the  large  Whim  wheel,  used  for 
moving  the  log  from  the  forest.  The  white  bean  wood  of  New  South  Wales  and  the 
well-known  jarrah  wood  of  West  Australia  were  in  evidence.  Observant  people  visiting 
London  may  have  noticed  the  reddish  Tasmanian  apple  boxes,  but  few  are  aware  that 
these  are  made  from  a  species  of  eucalyptus  timber. 

From  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  there  was  a  close-grained  boxwood,  now  well- 
known  in  England.  In  the  Indian  section  was  a  beautiful  bedroom  suite  in  figured 
walnut,  a  billiard  table  of  padouk,  and  laurel  wood  panels  of  almost  a  grey  and  walnut 
colour.  From  New  Zealand  came  both  the  plain  and  figured  Huon  pine. 

From  East  Africa  there  was  the  new  pencil  cedar  with  its  scent  exactly  similar 
to  that  of  the  Virginian  cedar  of  pre-war  pencil-making  material.  West  Africa  with 
exhibits  from  Nigeria,  the  Gold  Coast,  and  The  Forest  Valuation  Company,  showed 
mahogany  in  varied  hue  and  form,  in  addition  to  many  other  woods  soft  and  hard. 
Native  craftsmanship  was  represented  in  the  beautiful  mahogany  sideboard,  table,  and 
monk's  bench  from  Nigeria.  From  British  Guiana  came  the  planks  of  cigar  box  cedar. 
Apparently  Ceylon  with  its  black  ebony  has  competitors  in  West  Africa  with  its  black 
and  brown  ebonies,  and  in  East  Africa  with  the  African  black  wood.  In  a  similar 
way  the  rosewood  of  India,  though  superior,  is  likely  to  be  in  competition  with  that 
from  British  Honduras. 

Contrary  to  usual  expectation,  Great  Britain  occupied  a  large  amount  of  space  with 
samples  of  indigenous  trees  and  others  which  have  been  acclimatised,  such  as  cedar, 
sitka  spruce,  Oregan  fir  and  chestnut.  To  the  British  section  belonged  the  large  oak 
beams  taken  out  of  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall.  Although  they  have  stood  for  600 
years  much  of  the  wood  appears  to  be  still  quite  sound.  Oak  still  appeals  to  the 
conservatives  among  timber  users,  as  we  are  reminded  by  the  railway  sleepers  shewn. 
During  the  War  of  course,  creosoted  Scotch  pine  sleepers  were  used.  Some  Maritime 
Pine  sleepers  were  used  in  France.  From  Nigeria,  Mangrove  sleepers  were  exported. 
In  Canada,  however,  it  is  to  the  tamarack  or  larch  that  railway  people  turn  for  cross 
ties  or  sleepers.  In  India  deodar  cedar  has  found  most  favour  for  this  purpose. 
Railway  engineers  still  prefer  timber  to  steel. 

The  variety  was  almost  bewildering.  Who  shall  say  which  is  the  more  beautiful, 
figured  walnut,  satin  wood,  or  mahogany,  bird's  eye  maple,  ash  or  yew  ? 

2  N 
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Rolls  of  paper  from  Newfoundland  reminded  one  of  the  northern  forests'  most  useful 
products — spruce  trees.  Sections  of  these  stood  next  to  the  paper. 

Mahogany,  greenheart  and  several  other  mahogany-like  woods  from  the  West  Indies, 
and  some  mahogany-like  wood,  as  well  as  others  of  added  texture  from  North  Borneo, 
might  be  said  to  have  completed  the  Empire's  timber  collection,  but  that  we  remembered 
Queensland,  Victoria  and  Papua  were  unrepresented. 

A.  H.  UNWIN. 


"THE   CAPE    AND   CONVICT   SETTLERS,    1849":  DONATION 
TO   THE    LIBRARY. 

PROFESSOR  G.  C.  MOORE  SMITH,  of  the  University  of  Sheffield,  has  presented  to  the  Library 
of  the  Institute  an  original  document  signed  by  numerous  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  addressed  to  the  then  Governor  of  the  Cape  (Sir  Harry  Smith),  protesting 
against  the  introduction  of  convicts  into  the  Colony  and  dated  at  Cape  Town,  April  5,  1849. 
Although  numerous  petitions  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  were  forwarded  at 
that  time  both  to  the  Imperial  Government  and  to  the  Governor  at  the  Cape,  the 
document  in  question  is  probably  the  most  important  of  those  that  were  then  formulated. 
Amongst  the  extremely  numerous  signatures  are  the  names  of  many  families  well  known 
in  South  Africa  of  British,  Dutch,  and  Huguenot  descent,  such  as  Christian,  Ebden, 
Sutherland,  Chiappini,  De  Jongh,  Solomon,  Sampson,  Maskew,  Viljoen,  Juritz,  Mosenthal, 
Fairbridge,  Tennant,  Smuts,  Watermeyer,  Wahl,  Marais,  Beyers,  and  Stein.  The 
names  of  John  Philip,  probably  the  well-known  missionary,  and  John  Fairbairn,  the 
father  of  the  freedom  of  the  Press  in  South  Africa,  appear  on  the  document.  The 
following  is  a  transcript  of  the  petition  : 

TRANSCRIPT. 

"  The  undersigned  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  having  learned  that  in 
violation  of  the  pledge  given  by  Lord  Grey,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  con- 
veyed to  the  Colonists  through  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  his  Lordship  has  resolved 
to  convert  this  Colony  into  a  Penal  Settlement,  on  the  worst  and  most  dangerous 
principles,  in  defiance  of  the  petitions  and  remonstrances  of  Her  Majesty's  faithful 
subjects,  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  in  1842, — and  said  to  have  been  graciously  received 
— and  also  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament : 

"We  hereby  declare  and  solemnly  promise  to  each  other,  and  to  all  our  fellow 
Colonists,  that  we  will  not  employ  in  any  capacity,  or  receive  on  any  terms  into  our 
establishments,  anyone  of  the  Convicted  Felons,  whom  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  has  ordered  to  be  transported  to  our  shores  and  turned  loose  among  us, 
under  the  designation  of  '  EXILES,'  or  convicts  holding  tickets  of  leave. 

"And  we  hereby  call  upon  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  in  the  exercise  of  that 
discretionary  power  with  which  the  Governor  of  every  distant  Colony  is  virtually 
invested,  for  the  protection  of  his  Province  against  sudden  or  unforseen  dangers — to 
prohibit  and  prevent  the  landing  at  any  port  or  place  within  this  Colony  of  any  such 
Convicted  Felons,  and  to  convey  to  Her  Majesty,  by  the  first  opportunity  this 
expression  of  the  grief,  shame,  and  indignation  with  which  this  breach  of  faith,  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  has  filled  every  loyal  heart." 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Place-Names  Of  the  Empire. — Sir  Charles  Lucas  has  asked  me  to  submit  to  you  a  sugges- 
tion which  I  made  to  him  two  years  ago.  I  proposed  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  form 
a  Dictionary  of  the  Place-names  of  the  Empire,  so  far  as  they  are  of  European  origin, 
with  a  view  to  putting  on  record  the  circumstances  under  which  the  place-names 
were  bestowed. 

That  names  like  Melbourne,  Pietermaritzburg,  Somerset,  Baltimore,  Auckland,  Durban, 
Hudson's  Bay,  enshrine  history  of  interest  both  to  the  Overseas  inhabitant  and  to  us 
at  home,  needs  no  demonstration.  But  the  same  is  true  of  the  less  conspicuous 
place-names,  though  in  these  cases  the  origin  of  the  name  is  often  not  obvious,  perhaps  only 
preserved  by  tradition.  Is  it  not  desirable  to  rescue  this  mass  of  history  before  it  is  too  late, 
and  to  give  the  inhabitants  of  places  Overseas  a  fresh  link  with  the  mother-country 
to  whose  past  statesmen  or  adventurers  their  local  names  owe  their  origin  ? 

Assuming  then  that  a  Dictionary  of  the  Place-names  of  the  Empire  would  be  of 
historical  and  patriotic  value,  we  have  to  consider  how  it  can  be  brought  into  being. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  General  Editor  should  be  found  in  England,  who  would 
lay  down  the  main  lines  of  the  undertaking  and  see  that  the  contributions  ho  received 
from  our  different  dominions  and  colonies  were  presented  to  the  public  in  uniform 
guise  and  to  the  same  scale.  The  actual  work  of  collecting  the  material  would,  I 
think,  be  best  done  in  the  new  countries :  and  I  would  suggest  that  each  dominion 
or  colony  should,  where  possible,  allot  the  work  to  the  History  Schools  of  its  Universities, 
each  University  making  itself  responsible  for  the  elucidation  of  the  place-names  of  the 
district  it  served.  The  work  would  provide  very  interesting  practice  in  research  for 
young  graduates. 

It  would  probably  be  best  to  publish  the  Dictionary  in  a  series  of  volumes,  one 
e.g.  for  Canada,  one  for  Australasia,  one  for  South  Africa,  one  for  India  and  the  Crown  Colonies. 
It  is  probable  that  Canadians,  for  instance,  would  buy  the  volume  dealing  with  British 
North  America,  while  the  whole  work  would  be  beyond  the  means  of  most. 

I  hope,  if  this  enterprise  should  be  taken  up,  that  a  similar  Dictionary  should  be 
produced  on  the  same  co-operative  method  for  the  European  place-names  of  the  United 
States. 

I  shall  be  grateful  to  you  if  you  will  allow  my  suggestion  to  be  ventilated  in  your 
pages,  so  that  it  may  be  considered  by  those  better  able  than  I  am  to  see  its  possibilities  and 
the  difficulties  in  its  way. 

G.  C.  MOOEE  SMITH. 
The  University,  Sheffield,  July  25,  1920. 

Imperial  Preference. — The  attack  made  upon  Empire  Preference  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  recent  establishment  of  a  Free  Trade  association  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers  betray  an  effort  of  despair  by  the  Cobdenite  Old  Guard  to  drag 
this  old  principle  back  into  the  distorting  atmosphere  of  party  politics.  This  effort 
aims  at  checking  the  progress  of  Empire  economic  unity  by  a  return  of  that  promiscuous 
commercial  system — falsely  called  Free  Trade — in  which  the  cosmopolitan  financier  finds 
his  most  favourable  .medium. 

We  are  told  much  of  the  feelings  of  foreign  countries ;  but  do  we  not  owe  infinitely 
more  to  the  deep-rooted  convictions  of  our  kin  oversea  ? 

This  organisation  represents  the  producing  industries  of  every  part  of  the  Empire, 
and  is  the  only  body  wholly  devoted  to  Preference  as  an  Imperial  necessity,  altogether 
removed  from,  and  superior  to,  considerations  of  party.  It  is  therefore  our  plain  duty 
to  warn  the  people  of  this  country  that  any  repudiation  of  Empire  Preference  would 
lead  in  the  end  to  nothing  less  than  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire. 

Ample  evidence  of  this  truth  is  received  day  by  day  in  these  offices,  and  to  those 
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who  desire  ammunition  to  help  to  fight  this  cause — vital  to  Empire  unity   and   so    to 
the  peace  of  the  world — we  will  most  gladly  supply  it. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

B.  H.  MORGAN. 
Chairman,  British  Empire  Producers'  Organisation. 

New  Zealand  as  a  Manufacturing  Country. — At  this  time  of  reconstruction,  would 

it  not  be  as  well  for  British  manufacturers  to  be  looking  to  the  outposts  of  the  Empire 

for  the  future  developing  of  their  industries,  and  in  view  of  this  I  would  like  to  point 

out  some  of  the  advantages  that  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  possesses.     Of  all  the 

British   possessions   it   is   perhaps   hardly  realised    that    New    Zealand  has    the    greatest 

possibilities    for     developing     electrical    power    for    manufacturing    purposes.     In    both 

Islands,  particularly  in  the  South,  there  are  many  large  lakes  from  ten  to  fifty  miles 

long,   and  from   1,000  to  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  from  which  it  would 

be  possible  to  obtain  an  enormous  water  power,   by  making  a  tunnel  below  the  level 

of  the  lake.     This  has  already  been  done  in  two  or  three  cases,  and  proved  a  great 

success.     This  wonderful  power,  once  harnessed,   would   be  a  great  advantage  for  the 

working  of  factories  instead  of   the  expensive  method  of  obtaining  power  by  the  use 

of  coal,  and  also  the  growing  demands  of  high  wages  would  be  met  by  the  increased 

profits    obtained    by    using   the    cheaper    electrical    power,    while   the   fear    of   a    coal 

shortage  would  be   eliminated.    New  Zealand  is  rich  in  all  raw  materials,  such  as  iron, 

gold,  flax,  hides,  and  wool  from  25,000,000   sheep,  and   all  the   chief  towns   have  good 

harbours   suitable  for  shipping   all  her  products   at   a   small  cost    to    all  parts   of  the 

world.    It  is  not  likely   there  will  ever   be  serious    labour   troubles   in  New   Zealand, 

as  the  Government  policy  of  settling  people  on  the  land  on  small  holdings  gives  them 

a   stake   in    the   interests    of   the    country,    and   tends   to    make   a   happy,    thrifty   and 

contented  community. 

From  a  capitalistic  point  of  view,  I  am  confident  New  Zealand  is  one  of  the  safest 
of  the  British  possessions  in  which  to  invest  money. 

I  am,  etc., 
British  Empire  Club,  12,  St.  James's  Square.  BERNARD  TROT?. 


BRANCH    NEWS. 

CANTERBURY  (N.Z.). 

SIR  JAMES  ALLEN,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  to  take  up  his  duties  as  High 
Commissioner  in  London,  had  a  busy  day  in  Christchurch.  He  was  entertained  at 
luncheon  by  the  Canterbury  Branch  of  the  R.C.I.,  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Triggs,  M.L.C., 
President  of  the  Branch,  being  in  the  chair,  and  a  distinguished  company  were  present. 
In  reply  to  the  toast  of  his  health,  Sir  James  referred  to  the  peculiar  position  in 
regard  to  Samoa  which  has  arisen  out  of  the  mandate.  Should  New  Zealand  com- 
municate direct  with  the  League  of  Nations  or  through  the  Mother  Country  ?  There 
seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  among  the  Dominions  on  this  point,  but  New 
Zealand,  sharing  Sir  James  Allen's  view  that  to  deal  direct  with  the  League  might 
prove  a  step  towards  separation  and  would  certainly  make  a  co-ordinated  policy 
difficult,  decided  that  communications  should  be  sent  through  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. Meantime,  he  said  that  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  one  Dominion  saying 
one  thing,  another  saying  another,  and  perhaps  the  Mother  Country  saying  a  third,  it  was 
proposed  to  set  up  in  London  a  Secretariat,  which  would  be  a  kind  of  clearing  house, 
to  which  communications  would  be  made  before  being  sent  to  the  League. 
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Harmonious  Industry 
alone  can  ensure 
National  Prosperity 


Industrial  unrest  still  menaces  National 
Prosperity  and  Unity,  and  the  wise 
Employer  will  naturally  welcome  every 
means  to  promote  harmony  and  good 
will  among  his  Employees. 

Happy  workers  are  earnest  workers 
whose  chief  concern  is  the  welfare  of 
their  wives  and  families  :  and  the 
Employer  who  clearly  shows  that  he 


has  a  genuine  interest  in  this  respect 
will  certainly  secure  the  good  will  of  his 
workers  and  the  greater  harmony  in  his 
factory  or  business. 

An  ideal  way  of  demonstrating  this  in- 
terest in  a  practical  and  valuable  manner 
is  by  effecting  a  Group  Life  Policy  in 
accordance  with  the  unique  scheme 
devised  by  the  "  British  Dominions." 


GROUP  LIFE   INSURANCE 

What  it  is  and  what  it  provides 

A  Group  Life  Policy  is  of  a  particularly  simple  yet  comprehensive  character 
enabling  the  employer  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  certain  fixed 
benefits  on  the  death  of  an  employee.  Among  its  special  features  are : 


/ .  No  medical  examination  is  required. 

2.  The  policy  provides  for  the  payment 
in  the  event  of  death  of  an  Employee 
of  (a)  A  fixed  sum — say,  £100 
per  Employee,  or  (b)  the  equivalent 
of  one  year's  earnings,  or  (c)  pay- 
ment  of  the  sum   as   in   (b)   with 
bonus     increasing     according      to 
completed  years  of  service. 

3.  All  Employees   are   included  irre- 
spective of  age,  occupation  or  sex. 


4.  Certificates  setting  out  the  terms  and 
benefits  are  issued  to  the  Employees, 
thus  creating  a  personal  interest  in 
the  scheme. 

5.  The  policy  can  be  renewed  yearly, 
or  a  five  or  ten  year  contract  can  be 
arranged. 

6.  Unless  otherwise  arranged  the  maxi- 
mum   liability    of    the     Insurance 
Company    in    respect   of    any    one 
life  h  £1,000. 


Employen  who  haoe  already  adopted  this  beneficial  form  of  Group  Insurance 

haoe  found  it  highly  a 

of  good  will,  and  help 

and  Labour  —  a  condition  of  first  importance  to-day. 


appreciated  by  their  workers,  produclioe  of  a  better  feeling 
ful  in  bringing  about  a  closer  relationship  between  Capital 
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HOUSE  AND  SOCIAL  COMMITTEE. 

THE  subject  dealt  with  at  the  meeting  on  Thursday  afternoon,  June  10,  was  quite 
out  of  the  ordinary  course.  Major  C.  M.  Gonne,  R.A.,  a  well-known  African  traveller 
and  sportsman,  spoke  on  "  Empire  Sport,  with  particular  reference  to  the  Preservation 
of  the  African  Elephant."  The  chair  was  taken  by  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  K.C.M.G.,  K.B.E., 
who,  in  his  opening  speech,  referred  to  the  coincidence  that  in  the  morning's  Times 
a  notice  had  appeared  announcing  the  death  of  Major-Gen.  Ravenshaw,  while  engaged 
hi  elephant  hunting  in  the  very  district  in  South  Africa  to  which  Major  Gonne  was 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting,  and,  also,  that  at  the  tune  the  meeting  was  being 
held  a  memorial  to  the  late  intrepid  hunter  F.  C.  Selous  was  being  unveiled.  Major 
Gonne,  in  the  course  of  his  chatty  address  spoke  of  the  Addo-Sundays  River  herds, 
Which  consisted  of  two  sections,  one  numbering  forty  elephants  and  the  other  from 
sixty  to  eighty.  These  annuals  were  man-killers  and  had  committed  many  depreda- 
tions on  neighbouring  estates,  so  that  efforts  were  being  made  to  exterminate  them. 
He,  however,  thought  that  means  might  be  adopted  to  secure  the  dams  and  train  them 
for  use,  as  in  the  case  of  Indian  elephants.  He  gave  some  interesting  incidents  in  his 
own  experience  and  in  that  of  other  hunters,  notably  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  Lord 
Mark  Kerr,  in  the  work  of  tracking  by  the  aid  of  Hottentots  and  Kafirs,  and  in 
killing  the  elephants  in  the  Addo  district.  He  elaborated  his  scheme  and  showed  that 
by  means  of  tanks  in  the  Sundays  River  it  may  be  possible  to  capture  the  dams, 
kill  the  more  fierce  of  the  bulls,  and  so  make  the  herds  of  use.  This  opinion,  however, 
did  not  apparently  commend  itself  to  many  in  his  audience,  as  it  was  thought  that  the 
cost  involved  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  effective  training  would  render  the 
proposal  impracticable.  Among  the  speakers  were  Mr.  R.  H.  Macaulay  of  Bombay  and 
Burma,  who  had  had  many  years'  experience  in  dealing  with  elephants,  and  thought  that 
it  would  take  generations  to  train  African  elephants  to  be  of  any  value  for  traction 
purposes  comparable  with  Indian  elephants ;  and  Mr.  I.  Fortuna  of  South  Africa,  who 
considered  that  South  Africans  had,  in  then-  oxen,  a  very  good  substitute  for  the  Indian 
elephant.  These  gentlemen  and  others  gave  some  capital  stories  of  elephant  hunting 
and  training  in  East  Africa,  Nepal,  and  other  tropical  districts,  and  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Major  Gonne  for  introducing  the  subject. 

On  Thursday,  June  24,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Douglas  Maclean,  the 
subject  considered  was  "  Modern  Artificial  Drying  (Dehydrating)  and  its  relation  to 
British  Empire  Development."  The  speaker  was  Mr.  J.  H.  Merton,  who  is  an  expert 
in  artificial  drying-plants  and  has  recently  undertaken  some  important  contracts  for  the 
British  Government.  The  chairman,  in  introducing  Mr.  Merton,  spoke  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  particularly  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  where  the  installation 
of  drying-plants  was  as  essential  as  the  refrigerating  apparatus,  which  had  done  so  much 
for  the  trade  in  meat,  butter,  and  fruit  in  these  countries.  Mr.  Merton  explained  his 
system  most  lucidly,  dealing  with  drying,  evaporating,  and  dehydrating,  which  was  demon- 
strated, he  said,  in  the  case  of  flax-  by  some  important  experiments  which  had  been 
made  in  Kent  under  his  supervision.  At  first  the  Belfast  linen  manufacturers  were 
opposed  to  his  views,  as  they  held  that  straw  dried  naturally  out-of-doors  was  better 
than  that  artificially  dried.  The  experiments  made  in  Kent,  however,  had  shown  that 
the  fibre  was  rather  improved  than  injured  by  the  new  system.  In  regard  to  fruits 
and  vegetables,  Mr.  Merton  showed  a  number  of  specimens  which  had  been  dried  by 
his  process  and  proved  a  complete  success  not  only  as  to  the  preservation  of  food  values 
but  also  as  to  flavour. 

The  discussion  showed  that  the  subject  was  one  of  great  interest  to  the  meeting. 
Many  questions  were  asked,  to  which  Mr.  Merton  replied  in  detail,  giving  in  every  case 
complete  satisfaction.  Capt.  Southwell  Piper  gave  a  few  particulars  of  his  experience 
in  the  use  of  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  during  his  many  voyages  in  Eastern  waters, 
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and  of  their  great  value.  Air.  E.  P.  Rathbone  spoke  of  the  importance  of  dried 
vegetables  in  Klondyke,  and  of  his  own  experience  there.  Mr.  F.  W.  Teesdale  of 
Western  Australia  regarded  the  introduction  into  Australia  of  such  a  system  as  that 
Mr.  Merton  advocated  as  of  the  greatest  value,  citing  cases  in  his  own  knowledge  of 
the  sacrifice  of  great  crops  of  valuable  fruits  for  want  of  the  means  of  artificial  drying. 
Major  Rouse  referred  to  Aden  and  the  need  there  and  in  similar  districts  in  the  East 
of  dried  fruits  and  vegetables.  Sir  Henry  Wickham  considered  that  the  possibilities  of 
such  a  system  as  Mr.  Merton's  in  the  Equatorial  Belt  were  practically  unlimited,  as 
nearly  all  tropical  staples  on  account  of  their  great  moisture  depend  on  drying  for 
profitable  export  purposes.  Among  those  who  took  further  part  in  the  discussion  or 
asked  questions  were  Sir.  W.  Grey- Wilson,  Messrs.  C.  W.  Arnett,  Marsh,  and  D.  W. 
Jeffreys.  Sir  Arthur  Stanley  and  many  others  interested  in  the  question  of  the 
industrial  development  of  the  Empire  were  present  at  the  meeting,  which  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  series.  Hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  tendered  to 
the  chairman  and  speaker  by  Mr.  D.  Hope  Johnston  and  Major  Hely  Pounds. 


OBITUARY. 

ME.  JAMBS  BAKER,  news  of  whose  death  came  to  hand  as  the  July  number  of  UNITED 
EMPIRE  was  going  to  press,  will  be  much  missed  in  Bristol  and  by  a  host  of  friends 
in  many  lands.  He  was  a  well-known  writer,  lecturer,  and  traveller  ;  was  a  great  authority 
on  both  the  Bohemia,  which  is  now  becoming  familiar  as  Czecho -Slovakia,  and  that 
other  Bohemia  of  which  the  Savage  Club  is  supposed  to  be  the  home  in  London ; 
and  he  was  keenly  interested  in  all  that  affects  the  welfare  and  unity  of  the  British 
Empire.  He  was  a  very  active  and  much  valued  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Bristol 
Branch  of  the  Institute,  and  it  was  always  a  genuine  pleasure  to  him  to  be  able  to 
give  the  Institute,  either  in  London  or  Bristol,  the  benefit  of  his  studies  and  his  ex- 
periences. Recently  he  visited  Czecho-Slovakia  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  render 
some  small  service  to  the  new  Republic  in  counteracting  the  propaganda  of  its  enemies. 
Whilst  in  Prague  he  contracted  the  illness  which  proved  fatal.  Mr.  Baker  was  seventy- 
three  years  of  age. 
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WATERCOLOUR  DRAWINGS  OF  NATAL    AND    ZULULAND. 

DURING  the  last  week  of  June  and  the  first  fortnight  of  July  a  striking  exhibition 
of  watercolour  drawings  by  Miss  Dorothea  M.  Vyvyan  was  on  view  at  Walker's  Galleries 
in  New  Bond  Street.  Miss  Vyvyan  is  an  accomplished  artist,  and  in  her  desire  to 
illustrate  the  less-known  parts  of  Natal  and  Zululand  she  has  displayed  much  enter- 
prise and  enthusiasm.  Her  main  object  has  been  to  attract  settlers  to  these  districts 
of  South  Africa,  with  their  wonderful  climate  and  beautiful  scenery.  Some  of  her 
drawings,  particularly  those  of  the  Drakensberg,  seen  under  varying  conditions  of 
season  or  time  of  day,  are  remarkably  fine,  and  her  sense  of  colour  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
at  fault.  Others  possess  historic,  as  well  as  artistic,  interest,  such  as  those  of  the 
sinister  Isandhlwana  Mountain,  and  the  place  where  the  Prince  Imperial  was  killed, 
near  the  Idjojosi  spruit.  The  exhibition  was  precisely  one  of  the  kind  that  the  Institute 
would  wish  to  welcome  in  the  Art  Gallery  projected  for  the  New  Premises,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  a  selection  of  the  drawings  may  be  shown  in  the  Reception  Room  later 
on  in  the  year. 


THE    INSTITUTE'S    RECEPTION. 

THE  Annual  Reception  was  held  at  the  Natural  History  Museum.  South  Kensington,  on 
June  29,  and  was  attended  by  over  fourteen  hundred  Fellows  and  their  friends  from 
all  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  guests  were  received  by  the  Chairman,  Sir  Godfrey 
Lagden,  and  the  following  Vice-Presidents  and  Councillors : — Lord  Leverhulme,  Sir  Charles 
Lucas,  Sir  Thomas  Mackenzie,  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Edmund  Fremantle,  Sir  Gerald 
Strickland,  Sir  George  Parkin,  Admiral  Sir  N.  Bowden -Smith,  Sir  John  Cockburn,  Mr. 
Fred  Dutton,  Sir  James  Mills,  Sir  Francis  Younghusband,  Mr.  W.  G.  Begg,  Mr.  R.  S. 
Bond,  Major  H.  Hely  Pounds,  Mr.  J.  Saxon  Mills,  and  Sir  Harry  Wilson  (Secretary). 
The  String  Band  of  the  Royal  Artillery  was  in  attendance,  and  an  excellent  concert 
was  given  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  P.  Mavon-Ibbs. 


NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 
THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED : 

Resident  Fellows,  47  ;    Non-Resident  Fellows,  102  ;    Associates,  18. 
RESIDENT  FELLOWS  : 

C.  Atchky,  C.M.G.,  1.8,0.,  H.  M.  Beddall,  E.  Birkcnruth,  Lieut.-Col  C.  F.  T.  Blyth, 
C.M.G.,  A.  Brown,  C.  H.  B.  Caldwell,  J.  Chapman,  F.  N.  Chasen,  F.  H.  Cumberlege, 
P.  H.  Devitt,.  H.  B.  Duce,  Major  F.  N.  Falkner,  T.  V.  Garland,  G.  Gollin,  O.B.E., 
G.  Gossling,  W.  H.  Greenwood,  G.  Harland,  E.  S.  Holman,  C.  H.  Hopwood,  H.  Houlder, 
J.P.,  D.L.,  C.  W.  Howard,  J.  Kidd,  H.  W.  Meyers,  F.  W.  J.  Moore,  H.  Mutter,  G. 
Owen,  F.  T.  Power,  T.  W.  Rolleston,  C.  J.  Ritchie,  M.B.E.,  J.P.,  S.  Sanday.  E.  F. 
Stanford,  J.  K.  Stenning,  K.  B.  Stoddart,  L.  Sutro,  F.  W.  Tallack,  G.  G.  Taylor,  J. 
Temperley,  A.  A.  Trinder,  R.  S.  Vere  de  Vere,  J.P.,  G.  Waldy,  J.  S.  M.  Ward,  J.  R. 

Wells,  Rev.  Fredk.  Geo.  Wright,  D.D.,  W.  A.  Young. 
NON-RESIDENT  FELLOWS  : 
AUSTRALIA.— ,4.   A.  Brice   (Adelaide),   J.    E.   H.   Brien,   J.P.   (Aberdeen,   N.S.W.), 

J.  B.  Clarkson  (Sydney),  J.  E.  Cocker  (Sydney),  A.  M.  Crellin,  M.C.  (Perth),  Lieut.-Col. 

Cyril  E.  Hughes,  O.B.E.  (Tasmania),  C.  E.  Devenish  Meares  (Sydney),  J.  P.  Mitchett 

(Sydney),    B.    Nicholls    (Melbourne),    Major    F.    C.    Prickett,    O.B.E. ,    M.C.,    J.    Sulman 

(Sydney),  Capt.  E.  J.   Wilson  (Liverpool,  N.S.W.),  C.   W.   Wren  (Melbourne).     CANADA. 

—  F.    P.    Armstrong    (Nelson,    B.C.),    H.    J.     Gardiner    (Vancouver),    W.     D.    Shaw. 

NEW   ZEALAND.— Col.  N.  P.   Adams  (Nelson),    W.   0.   Campbell   (Christchurch),    W.   R. 

Don  (Dunedin),  Lieut.-Col.  N.  FitzHerbert,   C.M.G.,   C.B.E.,   E.    C.   Hine   (Christchurch), 

D.  Hoare  (Christchurch),  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Viscount  Jellicoe,   G.C.B.,  O.M.,  G.C.V.O. 

Governor-General),    G.     H.    Merton    (Christchurch),     W.    Murray    (Christchurch),    H.    F 


Advertisements. 


xvui 


WEST  AFRICA 

THE  GAMBIA,  SIERRA  LEONE, 
GOLD    COAST    AND    NIGERIA 

REGULAR   EXPRESS   SERVICES 

(CARRYING  HIS   MAJESTY'S   MAILS)  between  Liverpool  and 

Sierra   Leone,  Gold    Coast    (Seccondee,    Accra.),  Lagos,   Bonny  and 

Calabar,  and  all  the  principal  West  African  Ports  by 

The  British  and  African  Steam  Navigation 
Co.,    Ltd.,    and    African    Steam    Ship    Co. 

EXCELLENT  ACCOMMODATION,  with  all  modern  conveniences. 

The   Steamers    are    fitted   with    refrigerating1  chambers,  ensuring   a 

constant  supply  of  fresh  meat,  vegetables,  &c.,  all  through  the  voyage. 

Marconi  Wireless  Telegraphy. 


ALL   PARTICULARS   FROM— 


' 


ELDER  DEMPSTER  &  CO.  LTD. 

COLONIAL    HOUSE,    WATER    STREET,     LIVERPOOL- 

4  St  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C.  3.        30  Mosley  Street,  Manchester. 
Hull,  Birmingham,  Cardiff,  &c.,  &c. 


LIMITED. 

Registered  in  the  Transvaal  (with  which  are 
incorporated  the  Bank  of  Africa  Limited, 
the  Natal  Bank.  Limited,  and  the  National 
Bank  of  the  Orange  River  Colony  .Limited) 

Bankers  to  the  Union  Government  in  the  Transvaal,  the  Orange 
Free    State,  and    Natal,  and  to  the    Imperial    Government. 

EVERY    DESCRIPTION    OF    BANKING     BUSINESS    transacted    with 
the  Cape   Province     Natal .  Orange    Free    State.    Transvaal    Rhodesia. 
Nyasaland.   East    Africa    Protectorate.    Uganda.   Zanzibar.    Portuguese 
East   Africa.  South-West  Africa    Protectorate  and  the    Belgian  Congo, 
and   with  the  Bank's  Agencies  in  New   York  and  elsewhere 

OVER  400  BRANCHES  IN  AFRICA. 

Agents  at   Amsterdam    Paris    Rome    and  the   Principal  Ones  of   the  World 


and 


l.ottdnn  Offices 
Circus  Place.  London  Wall. 

E.C.3. 
1 8.  St.  S  withln's  Luno.  E  C  4 

West  End  Office 

25.  Cockspur  Street.  S.W.I. 

New  Yprk  Agency 

1O,  WALL    STREET. 

India     BOMBAY. 

Antwerp  • 

66.  PLACE    DE    MEIR. 
Hood  Office  -PRETORIA. 
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Nicoll  (Canterbury),  S,  Paterson  (Christchurch),  B.  E.  H.  Whitcombe  (Canterbury),  F. 
Peter  (Canterbury),  C.  J.  R.  Williams  (Christchurch).  SOUTH  AFRICA. — A.  Bradbury 
(Pietermaritzburg),  H.  E.  Evans  (Durban),  J.  Macmillan  (Maritzburg),  P.  J.  Olivier 
(Kroonstad),  Lieut.-Commdr.  W.  Pennefather  (Rosetta),  G.  A.  Sefton  (Durban),  W.  8, 
Stockley  (Pretoria),  C.  Vigne  (Kimberley).  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA.  —W.  A.  B. 
Pailthorpe  (Nairobi),  J.  H.  Cameron  (Eldama  Ravins),  P.  Bonfield  (Nairobi).  CEYLON; 
— R.  S.  Beling  (Namumukula),  N.  R.  Blande  (Colombo),  E.  M.  Le  Feuvre  (Rattota). 
FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES.— J?1.  Blackwell  (Kuala  Lumpur),  R.  D.  Fenton  (Sungei 
Oadut),  F.  J.  Huett  (Kuala  Lumpur),  W.  L.  Smith  (Yenangyaung).  GOLD  COAST 
COLONY.— If.  0.  G.  Cooper  (Accra),  O.  A.  D.  Davies  (Seccondee),  C.  F.  Forster  (Accra), 

E.  Hall   (Seccondee),    W.    T.    Harragin  j(Seccondee),   D.   Kingdon   (Accra),  P.   B.   Levitt 
(Prestea),  E.  J.  Metcalf  (Accra),  H.  Richardson  (Prestea),  A.  F.  L.  Wilkinson  (Seccondee), 
INDIA.  —  0.    M.    Nagersheth   (Bombay),   E.    J.    Angler   (Calcutta),    C.    Clark    (Calcutta), 
W.  F.  Sargisson  (Trichinopoly),  J.  H.   Witchurch  (Calcutta).    JAMAICA. — P.  J  O'Leary 
Bradbury  (Kingston),  C.  T.  Dewar  (Falmouth).     MALTA. — His  Hon.  Chief  Justice  M.  A. 
Refalo,   C.B.E.     NIGERIA.—  A.  F.  Pope  (Warri),  A.  J.  R.  Reynolds.      RHODESIA.— 
Lieut.  Clive  B.  Barry  (Bulawayo),  H.  C.  Brooks  (Magoye).      STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS.— 
W.  B.  Caverhill  (Singapore),  P.  S.  A.  Georgeson  (Singapore),  E.  D.  Lincoln  (Kelantan), 
J.  McKenna    (Singapore),    E.    D.    Ramsay    (Singapore).     SAMOA. — Major    J.    C.    Hill 
(Apia).     TANGANIKA    TERRITOTY.— C.    J.    Bagenal,     O.B.E.      UGANDA.— J.    R.    de 
Courcy    Scanlan    (Kampala).     ARGENTINE. — H.    Appleyard    (Buenos    Aires),    Commdr. 
C.   L.   Backhouse,   G.   A.   Bowditch  (Buenos   Aires),   C.   F.   A.   Bristow   (Buenos   Aires), 
Capt.    E.    C.    Buxton   (Buenos   Aires),    T.   L.    Chisholm   (Buenos   Aires),    G.    B.    Kinley 
(Via  y  Obrus),   H.E.  J-  W.  R.  Macleay,   C.M.G.,  C.  A.  Roberts  (Haedo),   W.  T.    Stockley 
(Buenos    Aires).     CHILE.— H.    J.    Scott.     CHINA.— Major    M.     W.    Buck    (Shanghai), 

F.  S.  Reynolds  (Hankow).     CUBA.— I7.  Hall  (Havana).     FRANCE.—  H.  R.  Goff  (Paris). 
GUATEMALA.— A.     R.     Gehrke     (Patulul).     PORTUGAL.  —S.     H.     Williams   ^Lisbon). 
SUMATRA.— L.  Fraser  (Bangoen  Poerba).     SYRIA.— E.  T.  C.  Joly  (Beyrout).     UNITED 
STATES.—  E.     C.     Stokes     (New     York).     UNATTACHED     TO    ANY     COLONY.— #.    G. 
Compton,  C.   W.  Hayes-Sadler,  Lieut.  L.  E.  G.  Judge,   W.  B.   Wilson. 

ASSOCIATES  : 

Mrs.  A.  Chalmers,   Miss  H.   A.   Coates  (Durban). 

BIRMINGHAM   BRANCH.— Resident  Fellow:   F.  Rathbone. 

BOURNEMOUTH  BRANCH.— Associate :    G.  D.   Webb. 

BRISTOL  BRANCH.  — Resident  Fellow :  James  Liddell.  Associates :  Miss  E.  R. 
Bassett,  Mrs.  M.  C.  E.  Blakiston,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Brotherhood,  J.  Jeans,  Mrs.  F.  Mardon, 
Miss  N.  Nisbett,  P.  R.  Pipper,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Powell,  T.  E.  Seymour,  E.  Watts,  R.  J. 
Watts,  B.A.,  LL.D. 

MANCHESTER  BRANCH.— Resident  Fellow :  The  Very  Rev.  Dean  J.  G.  McCormick. 

SUSSEX  BRANCH. — Associates:  Mrs.  M.  E.  George,  Miss  E.  F.  I.  Gribbell,  Miss 
E.  J.  Jack,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Quarrell. 


OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 

Capt.  Tankerville  Chamberlayne,  W.   Herbert  Anderson,  John  A.   Dell,    W.   Biden, 

Capt.  R.  Diespecker,  A.  S.  Manning,  S.  J.  Moody,  R.  S.  Turton,  M.R.C.S.,  James  Bull, 

G.   T.   Lachlan,  W.   H.   Yuille,   James  Procter,   Wm.   C.   Dawes,   C.   E.   Seavill,   E.   G. 

Fawcett,  W.  K.  Fyfe,  M.D.,  Arthur  J.  Hawdon,  Thomas  A.  K.  Moulder,  J.  C.  Chaytor, 

Harry  Gibson,  T.  J.  Phillipps-Treby. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  HONORARY  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARIES. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Shaw,  Maritzburg,  vice  Mr.  D.  C.  Shaw. 

-^ 

PAYMENT  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Rule  20. — All  subscriptions  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  January  1  in  each  year. 
Rule   21. — No   Fellow   shall   be   entitled   to   vote,   or   enjoy   any   other   privilege   of 
the  Institute,  so  long  as  his  subscription  shall  be  in  arrear. 


Advertisements. 


B  B 

Telegraphic  Addresses  —  "  Silverboom,  London,"  and  "  Benjamin  Edgington,  London."  E3 

B  a 

Complete   Equipments  &  Clothing  Specialities  for 

r*  s*ij* 

Lvery  Climate 

|      "  NOTES  on  OUTFIT,"  8 

"/CONSULT  with  Messrs.    Silver   &   Co.,    who   know   exactly   what  B 

\^|is  needed  for  every  part  of  the  Globe."  —  Extract  from  "Notes  on 
Outfit."     The  Royal  Geographical  Society's  "Hints  to  Travellers." 

1     S.  W.   SILVER  &   CO.,  and     I 

1    BENJAMIN  EDGINGTON    1 

LTD.  P 

B  B 

Tents  and  Camp  Equipments     | 

As   supplied    to    H.M.    Government  for  East,  West  and  B 

South  Africa,  &c.,  &c.  Can  be  inspected  Erected. 

Q 
WRITE 


1  Duke  Street,  London  Bridge,  S.E., 

or  King  William  House,  Eastcheap, 

London,  E.G.  (MsTror) 

ES 


FERRER  HAWKINS  &  CO. 

Codes— Lieber's,      A4    RAQlMflHATT       ^TRFFT      T  ONDON     FC    2        Telephone: 
ABC  5th.  Bentley's  CH    DAaiWV»flAI-Li    O  1  KUC,  1 ,    LAJL\  L^iM,    E,.\^.  ^       Central  2514 

Marconi's  Associated  with  William  H.  Knox  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Genera!    Import  and    Export  Merchants 

IMPORTERS  OF  COLONIAL  AND  EAST  INDIAN 
PRODUCE     TO     LONDON    AND    NEW    YORK. 

Offers  invited  on  c.i.f.  Basis.    Consigntnents. 

EXPORTERS  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS,    MACHINERY,  PRODUCE,  CHEMICALS,  AND   GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE  from  UNITED  KINGDOM,  CANADA,  and  U.S.A.  to  the  COLONIES,  and  all  South  American  Republics. 

Offers  on  c.i.f.  Basis.  Indents  on  Commission  Basis 


TENTS 

-CAMP   FURNITURE  —  AIRTIGHT  BOXES  —  MOSQUITO   CURTAINS  -  SUN    HELMETS 

E 
S 
T 
I 
M 

ECONOMICAL  TROPICAL  OUTFIT  &  KIT 

E 

N 

8 

I 

A 
T 

E 

S 

FOR  EAST,  WEST  AND  CENTRAL  AFRICA,  INDIA,  ETC. 

R 

I 
E 
S 

S 

u 

B 

M 

EVERITT,  PENN  &  CO.,  LTD. 

N 

I 

T 

16    PANTON    ST.,    HAYMARKET,    S.W.  1. 

V 
I 

T 
E 
D 

OUR   PRICES  /IRE  LOWEST.                                    telephone  :  Qerrard  2706 

YJclegram$  :      XTropi^i/s,  Charles,  London. 

T 
E 
D 

PROPICAL  CLOTHING— MOSQUITO  BOOTS-CHOP  BOXES-CAMP  COOKING  OUTFIT— FILTERS 
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• 

BADGE  FOR  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

A  Badge  of  Fellowship  and  Associateship  is  available  for  those  who  may  desire  to 
show  their  connection  with  the  work  in  which  the  Institute  is  engaged.  The  Badge 
consists  of  a  miniature  jewel  representing  the  crest  of  the  Institute,  in  gold  and 
enamel  for  Fellows,  and  silver  and  enamel  for  Associates.  The  Badge,  with  ring  for 
attaching  to  the  watch-chain,  will  be  supplied  to  Fellows  and  Associates,  at  a  cost  of 
4*.  6d.  each,  or  Fellow's  Badge  only  with  solitaire  fitting  for  the  button-hole  at  a 
cost  of  5«.  each,  upon  application  being  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  FELLOWS. 

Messrs.  Maull  &  Fox,  of  187,  Piccadilly,  London,  W.  1,  are  the  official  photographers  to 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

THE  R.C.I.  LODGES. 

An  erratum  published  in  the  July  issue  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  itself  requires  correction. 
By  a  slip  of  the  pen  Lord  Lilford  is  spoken  of  as  the  first  Master  of  the  Ro^al  Colonial 
Institute  Lodge.  The  first  and  only  Master  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  Lodge  is 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught.  Lord  Lilford  was  the  first  Master  of  the  United  Empire 
Lodge,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Taylor. 


ARRIVALS  AND   DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Argentine. — C.  W.  Gwyther,  H.  George  Roberts,  L.  M.  Lowndes.  Australia. — Rev. 
Canon  H.  Girdlestone.  Bechuanaland. — R.  P.  Qarre.lt.  Brazil. — J.  C.  Bdfrage.  British 
North  Borneo. — M.  P.  Anderson.  Cameroons. — Joseph  Manzie.  Canada. — Major  E.  L. 
Calverley,  H.  C.  Coppley.  Ceylon. — C.  P.  Anderson,  J.  Duncan,  C.  Gibbon,  J .  P. 
Ireson,  C.  W.  Maclean,  J.  J.  Robinson,  H.  J.  Temple,  M.  L.  Wilkins.  Chill.— T.  R.  D. 
Burbury,  W.  L.  Wood.  Cyprus. — E.  du  Boulay.  East  Africa. — G.  Bert  Day.  Egypt.— 
Wm.  Allard,  J.  Messervy  Norman.  Federated  Malay  States. — F.  D.  Dewson,  Capt. 

B.  J.   Eaton,   O.B.E.,   R.   J.    Wagstaff.     Fiji.— D.  W.   Hoodless,   B.Sc.,   G.    V.   Maxwell, 
India. — 0.  H.  T.  Dudley,  C.  M.  Howard,  Maung  Tun  Lwin,  A.  G.  Rice,  A.  S.  Robinson, 
Capt.    W.   R.   F.   Trevelyan.    New   Zealand.—  H.   Lightband,   Dr.   J.   A.   Newell,   H.    H. 
Wall,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G.,  Henry  Wood.     Nyasaland. — Abraham 
Cohen.     Paraguay. — A.    Dentith.    Portuguese    East   Africa. — Alfred   Cohen.    Rhodesia. — 
Major  J.   S.   Ingham,   R.   A.   Letts,  H.    U.   M  off  at.     South   Africa. — H.    W.   Blanchard, 
A.  H.  Hayward,  D.  Hutchinson,  A.  J.  Martin,  David  Rees,  O.B.E.     Straits  Settlements. 
— B.  Nunn,   V.  G.  Savi,  Harry  J.  Smith.     Sumatra. — L.  A.  R.  Lindan,   W.  L.  Simon. 
Uganda. — C.    K.    Dain,    A.    A.    Legal.    United    States. — John   Lauder,    P.    K.     Mohun. 
West   Africa.— .F.    0.    Abraham,  P.  F.  Barton,  Sir  E.  J.    Cameron,    K.C.M.G.,    A.    R. 
Canning,  J.  L.  Crozier,  J.  A.  P.  Lambert,  J.  I.  Lauder,  Albert  Legat,  Major  A.  H.C.  W. 
Leigh,  F.  A.   Makin,   Valentine  Murray,  C.    W.  Pettit,  E.   J.  J.   Quirk,  M.  D.  Reece, 
Albert  Rhodes,  H.  M.  Sounders,  E.  G.  Thorpe.     West  Indies. — J.  H.   Wilkinson,  H.  E. 
Bradshaw,  J.  M.  Fleming,  J.  M.  Reid. 

DEPARTURES. 

Argentine.  —  W.  Reece,  F.  W.  Temple.  Australia.  —R.  V.  Billis,  H.  D.  Vautin. 
Barbados.— Sir  S.  W.  Knaggs,  K.C.M.G.  Brazil.— R.  N.  Davies.  British  East  Africa  — 
A.  C.  MacDonald,  R:  S.  Wilkinson.  Canada. — J.  H.  Collinson,  J.  Monypenny,  R.  A. 
Staniforth.  Ceylon. — Sir  P.  Arunachalam.  China. — Capt.  H.  E.  Middleton.  Egypt.— 
Dr.  A.  Eldon  Scott.  Federated  Malay  States.— Dr.  T.  S.  Macaulay.  India.—-!/.  Leslie. 
Mexico.— Major  F.  W.  Armstrong.  Pern.— Colonel  A.  T.  Watson.  Rhodesia.  —S.  W. 
Cooper,  J.  C.  Coxhead,  C.  R.  Rennie.  South  Africa. — J.  F.  R.  Casson,  C.  Leonard, 

C.  E.   Merrin.     Straits  Settlements. — Ernest  Hobden,   H.   E.   Stevens.      United    States.— 
R.  R.  Appleby.    West  Africa.— Kenneth  J.  Beatty,  R.  E.  Burns,  Dr.  B.  .A.  Fetherston 
Dilke,  F.  R.  Freeman,  L.  S.  Gruchy,  A.  H.  Hodges,  E.  J.  Macquarrie,  A.  0.  Maine 
Reade,  A.  R.  Slater,  Vincent  Teale,  J.  P.  Ross,  H.  B.  Popham,  W.  F.  O'Toole.     Zanzibar. 
— Robt.  Armstrong. 

. 


UNITED    EMPIRE 


SUPPLEMENT 


AUGUST  1920 


MESSRS.   PRICE,    WATERHOUSE   &   CO.'S   REPORTS. 

IN  conformity  with  the  promise  made  in  the  June  issue  of  UNITED  EMPIRE,  the 
Council  now  publishes  the  report  of  Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  on  the  accounts 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  the  Overseas  Club  and  Patriotic  League,  to 
December  31,  1919,  together  with  a  supplementary  report  which  clears  up  certain 
matters  of  importance  in  regard  to  the  various  documents. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee, 

Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  and  Overseas  Club  and  Patriotic  League  of  Britons  Overseas. 
DEAR  SIR, 

In  accordance  with  your  intructions  we  have  examined  more  fully  the  accounts  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  of  the  Overseas  Club  and  Patriotic  League  of  Britons  Overseas 
for  the  year  to  December  31,  1919,  which  have  been  audited  by  ourselves  and  Messrs. 
R.  Lay  ton  Bennett,  Sons  &  Co.  respectively,  as  also  other  records  of  the  two  Institutes, 
with  a  view  to  continuing  our  report  of  July  25,  1919,  as  regards  the  figures  of  the 
year  1919. 

We  enclose  herewith  Balance  Sheets  (p.  465)  of  the  two  Institutes  at  December  31,  1919,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  accumulated  funds  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  of  the 
Overseas  Club,  Ltd.,  amounted  respectively  to  -£73,032  3s.  Id.  and  £904  lls.  lid.  The 
differences  between  the  accumulated  funds  at  December  31,  1918  and  1919  are  explained 
as  follows : — 

ROYAL  COLONIAL         OVERSEAS 
INSTITUTE.  CLTJB. 


Accumulated  Funds  at  December  31,  1918 
Deduct :   Bristol  property  transferred         £      s.  d. 

to  Trustees  Bristol  Branch     .         5,000    0    0 
Amount  transferred  to  New  Premises 

Fund  210    0    0 


£ 

78,837 


s.  d. 
3    2 


5,210    0    0 


73,627 

3 

2 

Add  :  Amounts  paid  on  behalf  of  the  New  Premises 

Fund   to   December   31,   1918,    transferred   to 

1  350 

1 

6 

74,977 

4 

8 

Less  :  Surplus  of  Expenditure  over  Income  for  the 

year  to  December  31,  1919,  as  per  accounts 

1,945 

1 

7 

£73,032     3     1 


£      «. 
3,233  15 


3,233  15    8 

3,233  15  8 
2,328  17  9 
£904  17  11 


In  addition  to  these  accumulated  funds  there  were  life  subscriptions  and  entrance  fees 
which  had  been  capitalised  or  carried  forward,  amounting  at  that  date  to  £1,144  13s.  8d. 
and  £8,069  Is.  4d.  respectively.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  practice  of  the 
Overseas  Club  to  allocate  these  to  revenue  over  ten  years,  while  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
except  in  1916,  when  the  sum  of  £1,144  13s.  8d.  was  set  aside,  has  taken  them  direct  to 
revenue.  The  carrying  out  of  the  resolution  of  the  Institute  passed  in  1916  to  the  effect 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  life  subscriptions  and  entrance  fees  should  be  capitalised 
still  remains  deferred. 

The   item   of   "  Subscriptions  in  Advance,  Magazine "  in   the   case   of  the   Overseas  Club 
icludes   a   sum    of    £3,267    Os.    Qd.,   the   proportion   of    life    subscriptions     allocated   to    the 
lagazine  and  not  appropriated  to  Revenue.      These  are  being    appropriated  to  revenue  over 
period  of  ten  years,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  portion  of  the  life  subscriptions. 
During   the   year   under   review   the    Institute    started   a    fund   for   the   erection   of   New 
Premises,  which    at     December    31,  1919,    amounted    to    £32,365    19s.    lOd.     We    find    that 

id 
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the  Overseas  Club  had  started  a  similar  fund,  called  the  Overseas  War  Memorial,  in  1918, 
but  the  figures  in  respect  thereof  (£4,404  6*.  lOd.)  were  not  then  incorporated  in  the  Club's 
certified  accounts.  The  amount  of  the  fund  at  December  31,  1919,  was  £20,767  12s.  5d. 
represented  by  investments  and  cash,  and  we  have  incorporated  this  fund  and  the  invest- 
ments, etc.,  representing  the  same  in  the  1919  Balance  Sheet,  the  particulars  having  been 
certified  to  us  by  Messrs.  Layton,  Bennett,  Sons  &  Co. 

As  regards  the  funds  of  the  Patriotic  League  of  Britons    Overseas,  a  sum  of  £7,f46  4s. 
has  been  handed  over  to  the  Overseas  Club  during  1919  and  has  been  allocated  as  follows : — 

£       s.    d. 

War  Memorial  Fund 4,000    0    0 

Magazine 2,000    0    0 

Interest  Account       .         .         .         .         .         .         .          48    4  10 

Subscriptions  .         .         .         .         .         .         .  330 

Donations         .  .     1,494  16     2 


£7,546    4    0 

Of  the  £2,000  allocated  to  Magazine,  £1,000  has  been  carried  forward  and  not  included  in 
the  Club's  revenue  for  1919. 

We  enclose  herewith  a  statement  showing  side  by  side  the  Income  and  Expenditure 
Accounts  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  Club  for  the  year  to  December  31,  1919.  We  have 
endeavoured  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  draw  up  the  accounts  in  the  same  form  as  those 
submitted  for  the  two  previous  years.  (See  pp.  466-467.) 

We  have  thought  it  would  be  useful  to  the  Joint  Committee  to  have  before  them  a 
comparative  statement  under  the  main  headings  of  Income  and  Expenditure  for  the  three 
years  1917,  1918  and  1919.  We  have,  therefore,  prepared  such  a  statement  and  enclose 
the  same  herewith.  (See  p.  468.) 

As  hitherto,  a  portion  of  the  subscriptions  of  the  Overseas  Club  has  been  allocated  to 
the  Magazine  and  List  of  Members.  We  should  point  out  that  £7,327  of  the  Club's  income 
for  1919  was  derived  from  donations,  including  sums  of  £2,138  .from  the  Aircraft  Fund  and 
£1,495  from  the  Patriotic  League.  On  the  other  hand  the  expenditure  of  the  Club  includes 
some  items  of  special  expenditure  during  the  year,  such  as  :  Special  Commissioner  to  Canada, 
£2,084;  Special  Membership  Push,  £394;  Employment  Bureau  (now  closed),  £282;  and 
Option  on  Premises,  £210. 

The  only  expenditure  of  the  Institute  in  1919  which  calls  for  mention  is  that  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Empire  Land  Settlement  Committee.  We  understand  that  this  expenditure 
was  brought  to  a  close  at  the  end  of  March  1920,  so  that  the  expenditure  under  this  heading 
will  not  recur  after  that  date. 

The  depreciation  written  off  furniture  and  fittings  for  1919  is  5  per  cent,  as  in  1918  in 
the  case  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  10  per  cent,  as  against  20  per  cent  in  1918 
in  the  case  of  the  Overseas  Club. 

The  classes  of  membership  of  the  Institute,  the  entrance  fees  and  subscriptions  payable 
and  the  privileges  attaching  to  each  remain  practically  as  before.  As  regards  the  Overseas  Club, 
the  different  classes  of  membership,  the  entrance  fees  and  subscriptions  payable  and  privileges 
are  as  stated  in  our  previous  report,  but  during  the  latter  part  of  1919  the  subscriptions 
and  life  subscriptions  payable  by  residents  Overseas  were  increased  to  10s.  and  £7  7*. 
respectively,  while  the  entrance  fee  for  those  members  has  been  abolished. 

We  enclose  herewith  a  statement  showing  the  changes  in  membership  of  the  Institute 
during  the  year  1919,  and  figures  of  membership  of  the  Club  at  December  31,  1919,  as  taken 
from  the  Institute  and  Club  records.  (See  p.  469.) 

It  is  not  possible  to  agree  these  numbers  with  the  entrance  fees  and  subscriptions  received, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Institute  the  numbers  include  members  at  Branches,  the  whole  of  whose 
subscriptions  do  not  come  to  the  Institute,  and  life  members  whose  life  subscriptions  have 
been  taken  into  the  revenue  accounts  of  previous  years ;  while  the  records  kept  of  the 
Club  membership  do  not  differentiate  between  the  various  classes  of  members,  and  in  1919 
some  of  the  entrance  fees  and  subscriptions  were  accepted  at  the  1918  rate. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  give  you  any  further  information  that  you  may  require  in  connection 
with  the  accounts  of  the  Institute,  and  the  Club. 

Yours  faithfully, 

PHICB,  WATEBHOUSE  &  Co. 
3  FREDERICK'S  PLACE,  OLD  JEWBY, 
LONDON,  B.C.  2. 
June  9,  1920. 
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ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE. 
MEMBERSHIP — JANUARY  1,  1919,  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1919. 


let.  January, 
1919. 

Elected,  &c. 
daring  1919. 

- 

Less: 
Deaths,  Besig- 
nations,  &o. 

Membership 
at  31st  Dec., 
1919. 

Resident  Fellows      , 

2,941 

694 

3,635 

212 

3,423 

Non-Resident  Fellows 

8,702 

755 

9,457 

542 

8,915 

Affiliated  Members  . 

17 

2 

19 

.  . 

19 

Associates       .         . 

2,055 

611 

2,666 

336 

2,330 

Honorary        .         . 

18 

1 

19 

1 

18 

13,733 

2,063 

15,796 

1,091 

14,705 

Particulars  of  Membership  at  April  30,  1919,  and  April  30,  1920,  not  ascertainable. 

OVERSEAS  CLUB,  LIMITED. 
MEMBERSHIP  AT  DECEMBER  31,  1919. 


Annual  Subscribers — 
New  . 
Renewals    . 


31st  December,  1919. 

8,679 
.      12,954 


Life  Members     . 
Total  Membership 


21,633 
3,324 


24,957 


New  Members 
Renewals 
Life  Members 


MEMBERSHIP  AT  APRIL  30,  1919,  AND  APRIL  30,  1920. 

4  months  to 
SCth  April,  1919. 

2,880 

5,942 

287 


9,109 


4  mouths  to 
30th  April,  1920. 

2,267 

7,244 

315 


9,826 


SUPPLEMENTAL  KEPOKT  TO  THAT  DATED  JUNE  9,  1920. 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee, 

Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  Overseas  Club  and  Patriotic  League  of  Britons  Overseas. 
DEAR  SIB, 

As  we  understand  that  it  is  proposed  to  publish  in  the  Institute  Magazine,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  members,  our  report  of  June  9,  1920,  on  the  1919  accounts  of  the  Club  and  Institute, 
there  are  one  or  two  points  in  our  first  report  of  July  25,  1919,  which  we  ehculd  again  like 
to  mention  in  connection  with  the  accounts  appended  to  our  report  of  June  9,  1920,  and  we 
also  desire  to  give  certain  additional  information  with  regard  to  one  or  two  items  contained 
in  those  accounts. 

Annual  Subscriptions. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Overseas  Club  to  allocate  some  portion  of  its  subscrip- 
tions and  some  portion  of  the  10 'per  cent,  of  its  life  membership  subscriptions  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  publication  of  the  Magazine  and  Annual  List  of  Fellows,  so  that  the  receipts 
of  the  Overseas  Club  for  1917,  1918,  and  1919,  under  the  headings  of  "Magazine"  and  "  List 
of  I  ellowi  "  in  the  summarised  Income  and  Expenditure  Accounts  include  the  subscriptions 
thus  allocated.  The  total  subscriptions  and  entrance  foes,  excluding  life  subscriptions  (see 
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below),  received   by  the   Club   and  the   Institute,   including  in  the   case   of  the   former  those 
allocated  to  "Magazine"  and  "List  of  Fellows"  were  as  follows: — 

,                                                                  Club.  Institute. 

£      s.  d.  £        s.    d. 

1917 4,148  2  3  11,257  6  0 

1918 6,436  16  7  12,199  15  4 

1919 9,063  14  3  13,079  15  3 

2.  Life  Membership  Subscriptions. 

The  total  life  membership  subscriptions  received  by  the  Club  in  1919  were  £4,962,  as 
against  £3,247  received  by  the  Institute,  and  had  the  whole  of  the  former  been  taken  to  the 
credit  of  revenue,  as  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  instead  of  10  per  cent,  thereof,  the  excess  of 
expenditure  over  income  of  the  Club  for  1919  would  have  been  wiped  out,  and  a  surplus 
of  income  would  have  been  shown. 

3.  Bent. 

The  Club  does  not  own  its  premises  and  consequently  pays  a  rental,  including  rates,  of 
approximately  £1,800  per  annum.  The  Institute,  on  the  other  hand,  owns  its  own  premises 
and  only  pays  about  £8CO-900  per  annum  in  rates  and  taxes. 

4.  Accumulated  Funds. 

We  think  it  well  to  point  out  that  the  Accumulated  Funds  (including  subscriptions  in  advance) 
of  the  Club  and  Institute  at  December  31,  1919,  were  represented  by  the  following  assets  : — 

Club.  Institute. 

£        s.     d.  £      s.     d. 

Freehold  Properties,  less  Mortgages    ...  . .  61,131  10    7 

Furniture,  books,  magazines,  stationery,  etc.        .     6,171     0    7  13,765  17     2 

Cash  and  Investments        ....         .     8,512  16    5  .. 

£14,683  17     0  £74,897     7     9 

The  New  Premises  Funds  in  both  instances  were  represented  by  cash  and  investments. 

5.  List  of  Members. 

The  items  of  Income  and  Expenditure  respectively  under  the  heading  of  "  List  of  Fellows  " 
for  the  Club  for  the  year  1919,  should  be  reduced  by  £650  each,  the  correct  figures  being 
£2,181  2s.  5d.  and  £3,295  2s.  lid.  The  item  of  £3,295  2s.  lid.  expenditure  includes  £640  17s.  6d. 
in  respect  of  the  1918  List  of  Fellows,  that  amount  having  been  short  reserved  in  1918  in 
respect  of  printing  the  1918  List,  so  that  the  actual  cost  of  the  1918  list  is  £1,610  18s.  4d. 
as  against  £2,654  5s.  5d.  for  the  1919  list. 

We  are  informed  that  some  20,000  copies  of  the  "  Annual  List  of  Members "  are  issued 
by  the  Club  as  compared  with  approximately  2,000  by  the  Institute. 

6.  Receipts  for  Advertisements  in  the  Magazine. 

Receipts  for  advertisements  shown  in  the  accounts  in  the  case  of  the  Institute  represent 
net  receipts  after  charging  the  commission  and  salaries  paid  in  connection  therewith,  while 
advertisements  thus  shown  for  the  Club  are  the  gross  receipts,  the  salaries  and  commissions 
appearing  under  the  heading  of  "  Magazine "  on  the  expenditure  side.  The  total  amount 
of  salaries  and  commissions  deducted  from  the  gross  receipts  of  the  Institute  for  the  three 
years  1917,  1918,  and  1919  are  as  follows  :— 

£    s.    d. 

1917 332  10     8 

1918 454    4  10 

1919 530    0     9 

making  the  gross  receipts  for  the  Magazine  advertisements  for  the  Club  and  Institute  respectively : — 

Club.  Institute. 

£       s.    d.  £      s.    d. 

1917 2,926    5     1  1,394  12     6 

1918 6,820    9    0  1,704    0     1 

1919 9,677  13    0  2,009     7     8 

Yours  faithfully, 

PEICE,  WATERHOUSE  &  Co. 

3  FBEDEBICK'S  PLACE,  OLD  JEWEY,  LONDON,  E.G.  2. 
June  28,  1920. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES   AND   COMMENTS. 

THE  fact  that  Mr.   Lloyd  George  lias  gone  to  Lucerne  for  a  three 
weeks'   holiday — a   holiday  earned  if  ever  holiday  was — is    taken 
generally  to  imply  that,  for  the  moment  at  any  rate,  no 
P  6(i  1  untoward  developments  at  home  or  abroad  are  expected. 

The  relief  may  be  temporary,  but  it  is  a  relief.  At 
the  beginning  of  August  the  Bolshevists  had  turned  the  tables  so  com- 
pletely on  the  Poles  that  it  seemed  only  a  matter  of  days  before  their 
hordes  would  be  in  possession  of  Warsaw.  That  the  recalcitrants 
in  Germany  were  convinced  the  Poles  were  beaten  was  proved  by 
an  obvious  desire  to  help  the  Bolshevists  with  a  view  to  defeating 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Poland  sent  out  an  S.O.S.  and  everyone 
was  speculating  on  the  consequences  of  a  Bolshevist  overrunning  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  proposed  an  armistice  and  a 
peace  based  on  the  independence  and  ethnographic  integrity  of  Poland. 
Lenin  and  Trotsky,  thinking  the  game  was  entirely  in  their  own  hands, 
prevaricated.  Whilst  the  British  Government  made  it  quite  clear  that, 
subject  to  the  condition  laid  down,  they  were  not  prepared  to  inter- 
vene, France  astonished  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Europe  by  recognising 
General  Wrangel,  who  has  made  so  gallant  and  resourceful  a  showing 
in  the  Crimea,  and  the  Trade  Unions  made  a  critical  and  delicate 
situation  more  difficult  by  passing  a  resolution  in  favour  of  direct 
action — otherwise  a  general  strike — should  the  Government  take 
warlike  measures  against  Russia.  Certain  Trade  Unions  showed  them- 
jlves  as  pro-Bolshevist  as  the  Daily  Herald,  whose  relations  with  the 
)resent  masters  of  Russia  have  been  revealed  in  a  series  of  wireless 
lessages  tapped  by  the  British  Admiralty.  In  their  stand  for  peace, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  said,  they  were  using  a  hatchet  to  force  an  open 
loor,  and  Colonel  Ward  is  doubtless  right  when  he  tells  his  fellows 
bhat  Bolshevist  diplomacy  has  been  too  clever  for  the  British  Labour 
'arty.  In  a  dramatic  moment  the  scene  changed.  The  Poles  turned, 
as  Joffre  turned  in  1914,  and  Foch  turned  in  1918.  The  Bolshevists, 
within  sight  of  Warsaw,  were  caught  and  so  badly  defeated  that  whole 

2p 
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divisions  were  either  destroyed  or  trapped.  The  question  at  the  end 
of  the  month  is,  Will  the  Poles  profit  by  experience  ?  The  answer 
will  come  not  from  Minsk  where  the  Russian  and  Polish  peace 
delegates  are  meeting,  but  from  the  Polish  armies  on  the  heels  of 
the  demoralised  Russians.  We  wish  we  could  say  that  affairs  in 
Mesopotamia  had  taken  an  equally  favourable  turn.  The  Arab 
rising  has  assumed  serious  proportions,  and  the  call  for  officers 
with  Indian  army  experience  -to  rejoin  for  temporary  service 
is  ominous.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  happy  prospect  of  peace 
in  Egypt,  as  the  result  of  the  meetings  of  Lord  Milner  and  Zaghlul 
Pasha. 

SPEAKING   at   the   Pilgrims  Commemoration  at  Southampton  on 
July  26,  Lord  Birkenhead  said  that  a  great  responsibility  rests  upon 

the  American  people  in  taking  a  decision  as  to  the 
The  Rivals  pa^i  their  country  shall  play  in  international  affairs. 
Presiden  Two  days  later,  at  the  unveiling  by  the  Duke  of 

Connaught  of  the  statue  of  Lincoln,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
"  respectfully  but  earnestly  "  said  to  "  the  great  American  people  "  : 
"  This  torn  and  bleeding  earth  is  calling  to-day  for  the  help  of  the 
America  of  Abraham  Lincoln."  Senator  Harding,  the  Republican 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  Mr.  James  Cox,  the  Democratic 
nominee,  have  made  their  formal  declarations  on  acceptance.  They 
are  sharply  divided,  even  in  sentiment.  Senator  Harding  goes  a 
long  way  towards  adopting  "  the  100  per  cent.  American "  attitude 
demanded  by  those  who  opposed  America's  declaration  of  war  against 
Germany ;  he  offers  the  friendship  of  America  to  all  the  world,  but 
refuses  to  discuss  the  League  of  Nations,  "  conceived  for  world  super- 
government,  negotiated  in  misunderstanding,"  and  consequently 
welcomes  "  the  resumption  of  the  Senate's  authority  " — which,  he 
might  have  added,  has  kept  America  so  far  out  of  the  attempt  to 
settle  the  world's  troubles.  Mr.  Cox  had  the  advantage  of  speaking 
later  than  his  rival,  and  whilst  committing  himself  unreservedly  to 
the  ratification  of  the  Peace  Treaty  and  the  League  Covenant  without 
"  devitalising  changes,"  declared  Senator  Harding's  promise  of  a 
formal  and  separate  peace  with  Germany  to  be  "  not  only  a  piece  of 
bungling  diplomacy,  but  plain  unadulterated  dishonesty  as  well." 
If  Germany  should  reject  America's  terms,  asked  Mr.  Cox,  would 
Senator  Harding  send  an  army  to  Europe  to  enforce  them  ?  More 
pertinent,  perhaps,  would  be  the  question :  If  America  throws  over 
the  League — her  own  child,  as  Lord  Birkenhead  reminds  her — how 
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does  she  propose  to  promote  the  cause  of  "international  justice" 
advocated  by  the  Kepublican  candidate  ? 

AN  account  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  final  visit  to  the  sheep  and 
cattle  stations  in  the  back-blocks  of  the  Blue  Mountains  includes  a 
description  of  an  emu  hunt.     "  The  Prince,  who  was 
well  mounted  and  out-distanced  his  companions,"  says 
Tour  The  Times  correspondent,  "  came  up  with  a  fast-running 

emu.  He  leaned  forward  in  the  saddle,  and  giving  the 
bird  a  sharp  hit  on  the  head  with  his  riding  crop,  bowled  him  over." 
The  sureness  of  his  Royal  Highness's  aim  may  stand  for  a  symbol  of  his 
success  throughout  Australia.  He  went  to  the  Commonwealth  with 
intent  to  conquer  all  hearts,  and  he  achieved  a  triumph  as  complete 
as  his  most  confident  friends  could  have  anticipated.  If  the  tour 
had  been  staged  with  a  view  to  dramatic  finish,  it  could  not  have 
been  more  effectively  designed.  Melbourne  and  Sydney  rivalled 
country  stations  in  their  enthusiasm,  and  the  villages  seemed  to  find 
it  as  easy  as  the  towns  to  provide  enthusiastic  crowds.  The  whisper 
passed  round  that  the  tour  might  not  be  extended  to  Queensland. 
Happily  wiser  counsels  prevailed,  and  Queensland  was  afforded  an 
opportunity,  eagerly  seized,  to  show  that  whatever  differences  may 
obtain  as  to  the  appointment  of  local  governors,  the  administration 
of  state  finance,  or  the  attitude  of  the  Labour  Ministry  towards  various 
questions,  she  is  at  one  with  her  neighbours  in  loyalty  to  the  reigning 
house.  The  Prince's  reception  in  Brisbane  was  the  crowning  event 
of  a  great  series.  His  Royal  Highness  has  had  so  strenuous  a  time 
that,  however  regrettable,  it  is  not  surprising  the  visit  to  India  should 
be  postponed.  The  Empire,  indeed,  must  not  overtax  the  devotion 
of  its  Ambassador-in-Chief,  but  neither  can  it  spare  him  for  long 
from  the  continuance  and  completion  of  his  great  mission.  Happily, 
in  the  interval  the  Duke  of  Connaught  has  agreed  to  visit  India  as 
representative  of  the  King-Emperor  "  to  inaugurate  the  Chamber 
of  Princes,  the  Council  of  State,  and  the  Indian  Legislative  Assembly 
at  Delhi." 

OF  the  appointments  of  first  governors  under  the  Government  of 
India  Act,  which  will  come  into  operation  early  in  1921,  none  is  of 
deeper  significance  than  that  of  Lord  Sinha  to  Bihar  and 
)emocracy      Qrissa.     As  notable  a  departure  as  was  Lord  Sinha's  ap- 
pointment to  the  under-Secretaryship  of  State  for  India, 
it  is  an  earnest  of  Imperial  trust  and  intention  which  can  hardly  fail 
to  have  far-reaching  results.     India  is  about  to  make  her  first  tentative 
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trial  under  representative  institutions,  and  the  experiment  in  diarchy 
in  one  province  at  least  is  to  be  presided  over  by  a  native.  The  Indian 
Empire  has  thus  travelled  far  towards  the  goal  which  Macaulay  hoped 
would  be  reached  through  Western  education.  More  than  ever  is  it 
essential  to  the  happiness  of  India  and  the  security  of  the  Empire  that 
education  should  be  developed  along  sane  and  practical  lines.  The 
University  of  Calcutta,  the  Bengal  Government  Education  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Mysore  State  Board  of  Industries  and  Commerce  are 
taking  a  keen  interest  in  the  co-operative  system  of  popular  education 
advocated  by  Captain  J.  W.  Petavel,  Lecturer  on  the  Poverty  Problem 
at  the  University.  Whatever  the  merits  or  demerits — if  any — of  Cap- 
tain Petavel's  plan  for  taking  advantage  of  machinery  production  and 
combining  earning  with  learning  with  a  view  to  the  creation  of  a  sturdy 
race,  economically  and  industrially  trained,  there  is  no  doubt,  as  the 
University  says,  that  "  popular  education  is  the  great  question  for  India 
starting  on  her  new  career  of  democratic  progress."  Captain  Petavel 
seems  to  have  derived  his  idea  of  a  largely  self-supporting  system  for 
India  from  the  Swiss  "  colonies  "  for  tramps.  Educational  authorities 
in  India,  British  and  native  alike,  have  been  attracted  by  it.  If  good 
for  India,  why  not  for  other  parts  of  the  Empire  ?  Documents  relating 
to  the  scheme  can  be  obtained  from  Calcutta  University,  or  the  East 
India  Association  in  London. 

NOTHING  could  have  been  better,  in  their  various  ways,  than  the 

speeches   of   Mr.   Lloyd    George,   Mr.    Asquith,    and   Mr.    Clynes    in 

proposing  and  supporting  the  resolution  for  the  erec- 

In  Memory     ^on  of  a  monument  to  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  within 

L  °S^P  i        the   precincts    of   the   Palace   of   Westminster.     That 
Chamberlain.  ,,£,,.  ,,  ,.  .^, 

Mr.  Chamberlain  was  the  great  parliamentarian,  with  a 

gift  of  "  accumulative  argument "  rarely  equalled  and,  as  Mr.  Asquith 
believes,  never  surpassed  in  the  annals  of  history,  is  unquestioned.  But 
he  was  something  more  than  a  master  of  all  the  arts  of  the  forum.  He 
was  the  most  far-seeing  of  constructive  statesmen,  able  to  reconcile 
democracy  in  its  widest  sense  with  an  Imperialism  that  would  serve 
the  best  interests  of  outpost  and  centre  alike.  When  he  was  out  to 
secure  every  subject  of  the  British  Empire  the  preference  he  should 
enjoy  as  the  inalienable  right  of  his  citizenship,  he  had  no  more 
redoubtable  opponents  than  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Mr. 
Asquith  is  economically  unrepentant  and  unregenerate  ;  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  bitter  school  of  Armageddon,  has 
discovered  the  essential  wisdom  of,  and  necessity  for,  some  approach 
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to  the  Chamberlain  ideal.  For  the  rest,  the  Prime  Minister's  tribute 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  suffice  :  "  He  left  many  beneficent  traces 
of  his  endeavours,  in  the  laws  of  his  country,  in  the  humble  lives  of 
the  people,  in  the  story  of  the  Empire,  and,  through  the  Empire,  in 
the  history  of  the  world." 

ANY  vague  idea  that  the  British  West  Indies  are  in  danger  of  being 

lost  to  the  Empire,  either  as  the  result  of  enterprise  and  intrigue  on 

the  part  of  an  American  group,  or  because  these  ancient 

outposts  have  a  certain  exchange  value,  should  receive 

its  quietus  from  the  Canada- West  Indies  Commercial 
West  Indies.  ,  ,  •  .  , 

Agreement,     it  seems  also  to  dispose,  tor  the  moment 

at  any  rate,  of  the  question  of  political  union  between  the  West 
Indies  and  Canada,  which  enthusiasts  like  Mr.  Harry  J.  Crowe  so 
strongly  advocate.  At  the  Ottawa  Conference,  Lieut. -Colonel  Amery 
represented  the  Mother  Country,  and  the  Imperial  standpoint  was 
clearly  kept  well  in  view.  Canada  grants  the  various  islands  of  the 
British  West  Indies  50  per  cent,  preference  on  all  imports  except 
tobacco  and  liquors,  and  gets  in  return  a  preference  from  the  islands 
ranging  from  50  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent.  To  this  compact  Jamaica  is 
a  party.  Steamship  communication  between  Canada  and  the  West 
Indies  is  to  be  developed  by  the  Dominion.  The  importance  of  the 
Agreement  is  two-fold.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
give  the  West  Indies  the  opportunity  of  supplying  Canada  with  the 
produce  which  Canada  has  been  drawing  from  Cuba  in  rapidly  increasing 
quantities  ;  in  the  second  place,  it  comes  at  a  moment  when  the  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  the  chief  link  connecting  the  West  Indies 
with  the  Mother  Country,  have  decided  to  suspend  their  passenger 
sailings.  Steps  will,  we  hope,  be  taken  at  once  to  ensure  the  resump- 
tion of  a  service  on  which,  as  we  point  out  elsewhere,  so  much 
depends.  The  Canada- West  Indies  arrangement  should  bring  material 
benefits  to  the  Dominion  and  the  islands,  and  so  to  the  Empire 
as  a  whole.  In  any  case  it  is  an  important  development  of  the 
preference- within-the-Empire  idea. 

IF  there  be  the  merest  grain  of  truth  in  the  late  Sir  Harry  Wrixon's 
bon  mot  that  one  touch  of  printer's  ink  makes  the  whole  world  kin, 
the  Imperial  Press  Conference  in  Canada  should  carry 

With  [i  a  neW  pledge  °f  ImPerial  brotherhood.  The 
Confe  e  delegates  have  debated  problems  affecting  the  interests 

of  the  press  from  the  censorship  to  the  extension  of 
the  cable  services ;  and  both  the  discussions  at  Ottawa  and  the  tour 
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through  the  Dominion  which  followed,  will  have  helped  them  to 
"  think  Imperially  "  in  the  future.  It  is  unfortunate  that  historic 
association  should  impart  to  the  word  Imperial  a  meaning  which 
it  never  bore  even  in  the  less  democratic  days  of  British  expansion. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  King,  the  Canadian  Liberal  Leader,  expressed  his 
regret  that  some  other  adjective  had  not  been  found  for  the  Con- 
ference. Judging  from  the  reports,  he  stands  alone  in  his  objection. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Burnham,  Mr.  Robert  Donald  and 
others  are  prepared  to  defend  its  use.  There  can  be  no  safeguard 
against  wilful  misinterpretation  or  an  ignorance  which  in  these  days 
is  equally  unpardonable.  Sir  George  Foster,  in  his  advocacy  of  Imperial 
preference  and  Imperial  trade,  entered  an  emphatic  plea  for  the 
adjective.  "  That  adjective,"  he  said,  "  placed  before  the  noun  is 
the  compelling  power  which  sends  me  forward  with  an  impulse  and 
beckons  me  with  a  promise."  If  a  man  is  well  enough  informed  to 
know  what  Imperial  meant  in  alien  history,  he  has  no  excuse  for 
not  knowing  what  it  means  when  applied  to  the  British  Common- 
wealth of  Nations. 

IRELAND'S  century-long  history  has  been  a  chronicle  of  crime, 
coercion,  and  conciliation.  The  latest  phase,  in  some  ways  the  most 

tragic  of  all,  provides  no  variant.     Irish  crime  reached  a 

Heam,      ^       point  under  Sinn  Feinism  which  involved  first  military 

th    W"  °  P      intervention  and  then  the  passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 

substituting  courts  martial  for  trial  by  jury.  So  grave 
is  the  crisis  that  the  heads  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have  been 
moved  to  condemnation  of  the  outrages,  and  it  has  remained  for  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Melbourne  to  distinguish  himself  by  a  vitriolic 
rhetoric  which  de  Valera  himself  might  envy.  Swinburne's  lines  are 
unhappily  still  true  :— 

Lovelier  than  thy  seas  are  strong, 
Glorious  Ireland,  sword  and  song 
Gird  and  crown  thee  ;  none  may  wrong, 
Save  thy  sons  alone. 

The  Government  have  steadily  persisted  with  their  Home  Rule  Bill, 
and  have  repeatedly  stated  that  they  intend  to  pass  it,  despite  all 
warnings  that  it  must  prove  a  dead  letter.  Their  determination  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  chaos  for  which  the  Sinn  Feiners  are  responsible 
on  the  other,  have  brought  about  a  change  on  the  part  of  Unionists, 
outside  Ulster  at  least,  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  said  to  have  described 
as  "  a -message  of  hope."  An  offer  of  Dominion  Home  Rule  would,  it 
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is  urged,  be  eagerly  accepted  by  the  mass  of  moderate  opinion  in  Ireland. 
Neither  at  the  great  meeting  of  Coalition  Liberals  on  August  12,  nor 
in  Parliament  on  the  eve  of  the  autumn  recess,  did  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  suggestion.  But  he  lays  down  three  conditions : 

*/ 

(l)  there  can  be  no  coercion  of  Ulster,  (2)  the  Army,  Navy,  and  western 
ports  must  remain  under  Imperial  control,  (3)  there  shall  be  no  secession 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Physical  geography  makes  absolute 
Dominion  Home  Rule  impossible,  even  though  North  and  South 
compose  their  differences. 

OLYMPIA  has  witnessed  many  remarkable  scenes,  from  religious 
plays  to  aero  shows,  but  none  more  striking,  more  picturesque,  or 

more  full  of  hope  for  the  future  than  the  International 
..  e.  Boy  Scouts'  Jamboree.  It  was  a  unique  moral  and 

physical  exhibition,  marked  by  an  enthusiasm  which 
goes  far  to  explain  why  the  movement  has  taken  root  in  every  land. 
Boy  Scout,  Wolf  Cub  and  Girl  Guide  came  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
and  from  twenty  foreign  lands.  Ten  days  after  the  Jamboree  closed 
four  Hindu  Scouts  arrived  in  London.  They  had  missed  the  boat 
at  Bombay,  but  stranded  as  they  were  found  means  of  getting  to 
England  after  all.  The  spirit  of  these  Indian  lads  is  the  spirit  bred 
of  the  Boy  Scout  movement.  Performances  in  the  great  arena, 
some  illustrating  history,  some  the  practical  things  of  everyday  life, 
were  so  admirably  and  realistically  conducted  that  it  was  difficult 
to  believe  mere  ordinary  boys  and  girls  were  the  actors.  The 
Jamboree  would  have  been  a  great  event  if  it  had  done  nothing  more 
than  reveal  the  compatibility  of  joie  de  vivre  with  perfect  discipline. 
A  well-known  story-teller  has  made  one  of  his  characters  say  :  "  Any- 
how, I  thought  I  might  as  well  do  him  a  good  turn.  I  am  always 
doing  silly  things  like  that.  In  a  previous  existence  I  imagine  I  was 
a  Boy  Scout."  "A  good  turn"  to  others  neatly  defines  the  first 
principle  from  which  the  Boy  Scout  movement  sprang.  The  Chief 
Scout,  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell,  could  never  have  foreseen  a  dozen 
years  ago  how  world-wide  a  brotherhood  he  was  starting.  The 
Jamboree  is  an  experiment  to  be  repeated.  It  has  brought  the  boys 
of  Great  Britain  into  personal  touch  with  boys  from  the  Dominions 
and  India,  from  America,  China,  Japan,  and  elsewhere.  The  move- 
ment will  help  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire  ;  it  will  also  assist  to 
keep  down  the  rank  growths  of  international  difference  which  are 
rooted  in  ignorance  and  prejudice.  The  League  of  Youth,  as  the  Chief 
Scout  calls  it,  will  be  as  potent  for  peace  as  the  League  of  Nations. 
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IN  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  who  died  in  Brisbane  on  August  8,  at  the 

age  of  seventy-five,  the  Commonwealth  has  lost  the  fifth  of  the  fathers 

of  federation  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Eoyal 

Q«        Qoyvmol 

«  .Jn  h  Colonial   Institute   one  of   the  staunchest  of   friends, 

and  the  Empire  a  lawyer-statesman  who  helped  it  to 
steer  a  safe  course  amid  the  democratic-nationalist  shoals  which 
beset  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Barton,  Deakin, 
Reid,  Forrest,  Griffith,  are  names  to  be  for  ever  associated  with 
that  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes  when  the  story  of  Australian  federation  is 
told.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  was  one  of  the  gifts  of  Wales  to  the  British 
Empire.  His  education  was  wholly  Australian.  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
described  him  in  1890  as  the  ablest  lawyer  in  Queensland,  and  for 
that  reason  perhaps  less  successful  as  a  statesman  in  office — a  man 
of  power  but  not  popular,  of  unblemished  character  but  inclined  to  be 
overbearing,  and  commanding  a  satire  which  made  his  opponents 
chary  of  offence.  He  was  among  the  earliest  advocates  of  a  White 
Australia,  and  for  reasons  both  of  humanity  and  policy  took  a  line 
on  the  Kanaka  question  that  did  not  commend  itself  to  the  planters. 
He  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  Australian  Nationalists  of  the  'eighties 
by  proposing  a  Queensland  contribution  to  the  British  Navy,  and 
they  defeated  his  Naval  Defence  Bill  by  calling  it  a  Naval  Tribute 
Bill.  His  energy  in  the  cause  of  federation  was  constant  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  before  the  Commonwealth  was  born.  As  Premier  of 
Queensland  he  attended  the  Convention  in  Sydney  in  1883,  which 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  Federal  Council ;  and  Sir  William  des 
Vceux  has  told  how  Sir  Samuel,  in  the  evening  after  the  first  day's 
meeting,  drafted  the  Bill,  which  was  printed  and  presented  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  committee's  appointment.  A  few  years 
later  he  was  one  of  the  drafting  committee  of  the  measure  to  create 
the  Commonwealth.  Chief  Justice  of  Queensland  in  1893,  he  became 
first  Chief  Justice  of  Australia  when  the  High  Court  was  constituted 
in  1903,  and  admirably  he  justified  the  choice.  Intellectually  he 
was  regarded  as  probably  the  strongest  man  in  Australia.  He 
published  two  books :  one,  "  The  Queensland  Criminal  Code,"  the 
other  a  translation  of  Dante's  "  Inferno." 

THE  question  of  Double  Income  Tax  within  the  Empire  has  for 

a  third  of  a  century  been  among  the  hardy  annuals.     The  Royal 

Colonial  Institute  report  on  the  subject  was  issued  as 

Empire  jong  agQ  ag  18g6j  an(j  till  four  years  ago  any  large 

measure  of  redress  seemed  hopeless.     Certain  concessions 
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were,  however,  made  in  1916,  involving  to  the  victims  a  saving  of 
£2,000,000  a  year,  and  in  his  budget  this  year  Mr.  Chamberlain,  acting 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Eoyal  Commission,  has  gone  a  consider- 
able step  further,  the  value  of  which  should  amount  to  another 
£2,000,000.  A  round  £4,000,000  a  year  is  no  mean  triumph,  and  for 
this  the  double  income  taxpayers  have  to  thank  the  energetic  propa- 
ganda of  the  Association  to  Protest  against  the  Duplication  of  Income 
Tax  Within  the  Empire,  and  particularly  the  watchful  and  business-like 
methods  of  the  Secretary,  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins.  The  latest  report 
issued  by  the  Association  affords  an  idea  of  the  work  entailed.  All 
that  can  be  hoped  for  from  the  Imperial  Treasury  has  been  secured. 
Full  justice  can  only  be  obtained  if  the  Dominions  are  prepared  to  give 
effect  to  the  recommendations  made  by  their  representatives  on  the 
Sub-Committee  of  the  Koyal  Commission.  Should  the  Dominions  see 
their  way  to  reciprocal  action  the  event  would  be  gratifying  to  others 
than  those  who  seek  relief.  "If,  "  says  the  Association  report,  "  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  the  great  lending  unit  of  the  Empire,  has  much  to 
gain  from  an  Imperial  system,  so  have  the  Dominions  as  borrowing 
units." 

ALTHOUGH    British   industry   remains    on   the   whole    extremely 
prosperous,  and  the  July  imports  and  exports  were  the  highest  ever 

recorded,  the  prospects  are  by  no  means  unclouded, 
The  Miners'  • 

«  and  it  is  generally  recognised  that  the  coming  autumn 

and  winter  will  be  difficult.  For  this,  the  continued 
rise  in  prices  of  essential  foodstuffs,  which  leads  to  further  demands 
for  increased  wages,  is  partly  responsible.  The  recent  increase  in 
railway  passenger  and  freight  rates — consequent  upon  the  growth 
of  the  wages  and  materials  bill — has  contributed  to  force  up  prices  ; 
and  the  decision  of  the  Government  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  bread 
subsidy,  by  raising  the  cost  of  the  loaf  will  operate  still  further  in  the 
same  direction.  The  decision  is  fully  justified  on  the  grounds  of 
national  finance,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  will  again  give  impetus 
to  the  vicious  circle.  At  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  heavy  cost  of 
production,  and  the  increased  economy  of  the  purchasing  public, 
employers  are  less  ready  to  grant  increased  wages  than  six  weeks  ago. 
One  or  two  small  strikes  have  been  successfully  fought,  particularly 
when  the  strikers  were  women  ;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  unemploy- 
ment outside  the  staple  trades,  which  are  fully  occupied.  On  all  sides 
are  indications  of  a  considerable  struggle  between  capital  and  labour, 
and  both  parties  appear  determined  to  force  the  issue.  The  signs  are 
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that  the  struggle  will  open  once  again  in  the  mining  industry, 
with  Messrs.  Smillie  and  Hodges,  as  usual,  in  the  foreground.  The 
position  of  the  coal  trade  is,  that  coal  is  supplied  to  the  home  public 
roughly  at  cost  price — it  costs  practically  double  the  pre-war  rate — 
and  that  a  profit  of  over  sixty  millions  annually  is  made  on  the  export 
trade,  which  goes  to  the  Exchequer.  The  .miners  now  claim  that  the 
profit  should  be  used  (a)  in  reducing  the  price  to  the  home  consumer, 
and  (6)  in  increasing  their  own  wages.  The  Government  cannot 
concede  the  claim  and  a  coal  strike  seems  inevitable. 

EVERY  country  is  keeping  a  more  watchful  eye  on  its  vital  statistics, 
for  obvious  reasons,  than  before  the  war.  The  latest  British  figures 

are  astonishing.  The  quarterly  return  of  marriages, 
«/  ^  *•  births,  and  deaths  issued  by  the  Registrar-General  for 

England  and  Wales,  shows  that  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  in  1920  has  been  so  far  approximately  three  times  the 
average  for  the  corresponding  quarter  in  1917,  1918,  and  1919.  In 
the  whole  quarter  ending  in  June,  the  births  were  nearly  a  hundred 
thousand  more  than  a  year  ago  ;  births  totalled  248,665,  and  deaths 
119,283.  There  is  a  net  increase  of  160,067  in  population,  or  at  the 
rate  of  well  over  half-a-million  a  year.  In  view  of  this  rapid  increase, 
the  steadily  growing  urgency  of  the  housing  problem  at  home  needs 
no  emphasis  ;  the  situation  is  now  probably  at  its  worst,  for  the  few 
houses  that  have  been  built  since  1918  have  been  but  as  a  drop  in  the 
ocean  in  comparison  with  the  demand.  The  current  vital  statistics 
should  destroy  two  hoary  superstitions — one,  that  the  number  of 
boys  born  after  a  war  is  abnormally  large  ;  the  other,  that  London  is 
a  consumer  rather  than  a  producer  of  population.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  are  always  more  boys  born  than  girls,  but  owing  to  the  greater 
physical  delicacy  of  the  male  as  an  infant,  fewer  boys  survive  than 
girls  ;  the  contemporary  excess  of  boys  over  girls  is  only  very  slightly 
above  the  ordinary  pre-war  figure;  and  the  death-rate  of  London 
(a  little  over  twelve  in  the  thousand)  is  one  that  many  a  pretentious 
health-resort  might  envy  for  advertising  reasons. 


We  would  draw  special  attention  to  an  important  departure  in  this  month's 
UNITED  EMPIRE.  We  are  enabled  to  give  the  appointments  and  promotions  in  the 
Colonial  Service  during  July,  and  propose  to  make  the  list  a  monthly  feature,  which 
we  believe  will  be  much  appreciated  by  members  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Christopher  Tumor's  report  on  "  Land  Settlement  for  ex-Service  Men  in  the 
Overseas  Dominions  "  is  now  ready  (price  Is.  net.),  and  will  be  reviewed  in  October 
UNITED  EMPIRE. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  BRITISH  COMMONWEALTH.* 

THE  special  Imperial  Conference,  which  was  provided  for  in  the  Constitutional 
Resolution  of  the  Imperial  War  Conference  of  1917,  and  will  probably  meet 
in  1921,  will  be  called  upon  to  deal  with  the  most  important  crisis  in  inter- 
Imperial  relations  since  the  grant  of  Responsible  Government  to  Canada  just 
over  seventy  years  ago.  Its  first  task  will  be  to  decide  on  what  principle  the 
British  Commonwealth  is  to  be  organised  in  the  future.  We  may  take  for 
granted  that  it  will  adhere  to  the  view  expressed  in  the  1917  Resolution,  that 
the  Commonwealth  should  be  organised — to  adopt  a  phrase  used  by  Sir  Robert 
Borden — on  the  basis  of  "  freedom  and  co-operation,  autonomy  and  unity  "  ; 
once  more,  that  is,  the  idea  of  an  Imperial  super-state  or  Imperial  Federation 
will  be  rejected  in  favour  of  the  expansion  of  the  existing  method  of  government 
to  meet  the  new  needs.  Having  adopted  "  freedom  and  co-operation  "  as  the 
principle  of  the  settlement,  the  Conference  will  then  be  confronted  with  two 
great  groups  of  problems  :  (1)  Dominion  status — that  is  the  problem  of 
securing  the  absolute  equality  of  status  demanded  by  the  Dominions,  and 
conceded  in  principle  by  the  United  Kingdom,  without  at  the  same  time 
bringing  about  the  formal  disruption  of  the  Empire ;  (2)  machinery  of  co- 
operation. The  real  significance  of  these  problems,  and  the  method  of  their 
solution,  will  only  become  plain  if  we  regard  them  continually  in  the  light  of 
history.  They  are  in  reality  merely  stages,  though  most  critical  stages,  in  the 
progress  of  two  great  developments  which  we  must  trace  back  to  their  source 
in  the  Durham  Report.  That  Report  marked  the  definite  beginning  of  the 
process  whereby  four  or  five  new  states  have  arisen  out  of  the  bosom  of  an 
original  British  state.  The  refusal  of  these  states  to  accept  the  limited 
Responsible  Government  which  Durham  contemplated  for  them,  and  their 
demand  for  unlimited  Responsible  Government,  has  created  the  problem  of 
Dominion  status.  The  rise  of  these  new  states  has,  moreover,  created  in  the 
British  Empire  a  problem  of  international  government,  which,  though  in  some 
ways  peculiar,  is  not  essentially  different  from  the  wider  problem  of  inter- 
national government.  It  was  in  attempting  to  solve  this  problem  that  the 
British  peoples — having  first  tried,  and  discovered  the  inadequacies  of,  the 
diplomatic  method — stumbled  across  the  new  method  of  international  govern- 
ment by  means  of  regular  personal  conferences  between  national  Governments. 
Having  been  first  partially  explored  in  the  Imperial  Conference  (and  its  variant 
the  "  Imperial  War  Cabinet  "),  this  method  has  recently  been  adopted  by  the 
League  of  Nations.  In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  machinery  of  co-operation 
the  Imperial  Conference  next  year  will  thus  perform  dual  functions.  It  will  not 
merely  be  carrying  much  further  for  the  British  peoples  this  method  of  con- 
ference, it  will  also  be  performing  the  function  which  is  at  once  its  privilege 
and  duty — namely,  that  of  a  pioneer  of  internationalism. 

*  This  article,  by  an  Australian,  the  author  of  a  forthcoming  book  on  the  government 
of  the  Empire,  entitled  The  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  emphasises  the  Dominion 
point  of  view,  and  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  articles  by  Captain  Richard  Jebb 
and  Mr.  Basil  Worsfold  (UNITED  EMPIRE,  April,  May,  and  July). 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  SETTLEMENT. 

The  conception  of  the  British  Commonwealth  which  emerged,  though  not 
with  perfect  clearness,  from  the  Constitutional  Resolution  of  1917,  was  that  of 
a  group  of  states,  which  constitutionally  are  absolutely  free  and  equal,  and 
which  co-operate  by  means  of  continuous  consultation  followed  by  such 
necessary  concerted  action,  founded  on  consultation  and  taken  in  the  name  of 
the  common  Crown,  as  the  several  Governments  might  determine.  Since 
1917  the  whole  question  of  the  future  government  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  every  part  of  the  Empire — 
in  the  parliament  and  in  the  press,  in  speeches  and  in  conferences.  As  a  result 
of  this  discussion,  the  Resolution  of  1917  has  been  accepted  with  virtual 
unanimity,  whilst  its  central  conception  has  been  made  clear  and  definite. 

The  acceptance  of  the  negative  side  of  the  Resolution — that  is  its  rejection 
of  Imperial  Federation — has  been  even  more  complete  than  the  acceptance 
of  its  positive  principle.  The  chief  reason  for  the  rejection  of  Imperial  Federa- 
tion is  that  it  involves  undue  interference  with  Dominion  autonomy.  This 
reason  was  best  stated  by  General  Smuts  in  the  remarkable  series  of  speeches 
which  he  delivered  in  1917 — speeches  which  have  done  more,  perhaps,  than 
anything  else  to  range  public  opinion  throughout  the  Commonwealth  solidly 
on  the  side  of  the  principles  expressed  in  the  Resolution  of  1917.*  The  empires 
of  the  past  had  failed,  he  Said,  became  they  had  been  founded  upon  "  the  idea 
of  assimilation,  of  trying  to  force  human  material  into  one  mould."  The 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  on  the  other  hand,  has  succeeded  because 
it  "  does  not  stand  for  standardisation  or  denationalisation,  but  for  the  fuller, 
richer,  and  more  various  life  of  all  the  nations  comprised  in  it." 

Here  we  are  [he  said  in  his  speech  on  the  Constitutional  Resolution  of  1917]  a  group 
of  nations  spread  over  the  whole  world,  speaking  different  languages,  belonging 
to  different  races,  with  entirely  different  economic  circumstances,  and  to  attempt  to 
run  even  the  common  concerns  of  that  group  of  nations  by  means  of  a  Central  Parlia- 
ment and  a  Central  Executive  is,  to  my  mind,  absolutely  to  court  disaster. 

In  speaking  thus  General  Smuts  was  merely  expressing  the  strong  feeling 
throughout  the  Dominions  (a  feeling  which  the  spectacle  of  Ireland  helps  to 
strengthen)  that  even  the  most  scrupulous  observance  of  the  outward  forms  of 
democracy  cannot  preserve  a  minority,  especially  if  it  be  a  geographically 
distinct  minority,  from  the  tyranny  of  the  majority,  if  the  latter  is  out  of 
intimate  touch  with  the  former,  and  if  the  interests  of  the  two  differ  in  any 
large  degree. 

But  of  even  greater  significance  than  the  rejection  of  Imperial  Federation 
by  the  forces  of  Nationalism  is  its  rejection  by  the  forces  of  Labour.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  which  has  not  yet  been  appreciated  in  England,  that  Imperial 
Federation  has  been  definitely  rejected  by  every  Labour  Party  and  by 
practically  all  the  Radical  parties  (farmers,  etc.)  in  the  British  Commonwealth. 

*  War-Time  Speeches  (1917). 
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The  importance  of  this  attitude  is  that  it  is  founded  on  the  existence  of  causes 
and  conditions  which  are  more  likely  to  last  than  the  present  disparity  in 
populations  as  between  the  Dominions  and  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  not 
that  Labour  has  any  objection  to  the  idea  of  an  international  (or  an  inter- 
Imperial)  super-state  in  the  abstract,  but  that  it  regards  this  project  as 
unpracticable  and  undesirable  under  existing  social  and  political  conditions. 

The  objection  to  Imperial  Federation  expressed  by  the  British  Labour 
Party  is  summed  up  in  the  following  sentence,  which  may  be  paralleled  from 
the  resolutions  passed  by  every  other  Labour  Party  in  the  Empire  and  also  by 
many  important  Trade  Unions  : — 

"  We  do  not  intend  by  any  such  [Imperial  Legislature]  either  to  bring  the 
plutocracy  of  Canada  and  South  Africa  to  the  aid  of  the  British  aristocracy, 
or  to  enable  the  landlords  and  the  financiers  of  the  Mother  Country  to  unite  in 
controlling  the  growing  Popular  Democracies  overseas."  * 

As  this  sentence  seems  to  indicate,  the  Labour  objection  to  Imperial  Federa- 
tion is  that  such  a  super-state  would  create  or  accentuate  conditions  tending  to 
strengthen  disproportionately  the  power  of  the  possessing  and  governing  classes 
in  each  part.  These  conditions  are  :  enormous  areas,  tremendous  ocean- 
distances,  complex  political  and  social  organisations,  and  large,  diverse,  and 
scattered  populations  in  which  wealth  and  opportunities  of  education  are 
very  unevenly  distributed.  It  is  held  by  Labo.ur  that  the  classes  referred  to 
would  be  able  for  various  reasons  to  take  undue  advantage  of  these  conditions 
—because  of  their  superior  economic  power  and  consequently  greater 
opportunities  for  acquiring  knowledge  and  education  ;  because  of  their  control 
over  the  great  organs  of  public  opinion,  such  as  the  press  and  the  kinema  ; 
because  of  their  control  over  transport  and  communications,  and  because  of 
their  superior  power  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  costly  modern  methods 
of  annihilating  space  and  time. 

Whether  we  agree  or  disagree  with  this  view  it  is  clearly  a  view  that  has  to 
be  reckoned  with,  and  it  must  be  understood.  In  the  past  it  has  been  the  habit 
of  English  Imperialists  to  work  and  think  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  high 
politics  ;  they  have  largely  ignored  the  social  and  political  reactions  of  their 
ideal  Imperial  super-state  upon  the  lives  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  It  is 
to  the  work  of  exploring  these  reactions,  as  well  as  to  the  practical  task  of 
changing  the  existing  social  order,  that  those  who  believe  in  the  ultimate 
possibility  of  Imperial  Federation  must  set  themselves  in  the  immediate  future 
if  they  desire  to  succeed  in  their  object. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  DOMINION  STATUS. 

The  most  difficult  of  all  the  questions  facing  the  special  Imperial  Conference 
will  be  the  problem  of  reconciling  the  absolute  equality  of  Status  demanded  by 
the  Dominions  with  the  maintenance  of  the  formal  unity  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth. Upon  the  adequate  solution  of  this  problem  depends  the  whole  future 

*  Labour  and  the  New  Social  Order  (1918). 
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of  that  Commonwealth,  and  also,  it  might  be  added,  the  silencing  of  the 
criticisms  made  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  British  Group  in  the  League 
of  Nations.  It  is  necessary  to  emphasise  the  importance  of  this  question, 
because  while  it  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  the  parliaments  and 
press  of  the  Dominions,  it  has  been  practically  ignored  by  British  publicists 
and  by  all  the  chief  organs  of  public  opinion  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This 
is  all  the  more  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  in  relation  to  this  problem 
that  the  most  important  developments  in  inter-Imperial  relations  in  the  last 
two  years  have  occurred.  The  problem  has  formed  the  subject  of  lengthy  and 
confidential  communications  between  the  Dominion  and  British  Governments, 
some  of  the  more  important  of  which  were  revealed  in  the  Canadian  Treaty 
Debate  in  September  1919  *  ;  it  has  also  been  discussed  at  length  in  the  Treaty 
debates  in  all  the  Dominion  Parliaments.  Yet  the  first  real  intimation  which 
the  vast  body  of  the  British  public  have  received  of  the  nature  and  significance 
of  these  developments  was  the  announcement  with  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  a  Canadian  ambassador.  This  step,  which  is  merely  the  logical  issue  of  the 
developments  of  the  last  two  years,  has  been  to  many  the  first  and  somewhat 
startling  indication  of  the  fact  that  the  British  Commonwealth  is  now 
approaching  an  important  constitutional  crisis. 

The  recent  stages  in  the  development  of  this  situation  must  be  traced 
briefly.  The  Constitutional  Eesolution  of  1917  emphasised  the  necessity  of 
securing  "  a  full  recognition  of  the  Dominions  as  autonomous  nations  of  an 
Imperial  Commonwealth.  ..."  The  speeches  of  the  Dominion  ministers 
showed  that  they  did  not  take  this  to  imply  a  demand  for  absolute  equality 
of  status.  "  Whatever  we  may  say,  and  whatever  we  may  think,"  said  General 
Smuts,  "  we  are  subject  provinces  of  Great  Britain.  That  is  the  actual  theory 
of  the  Constitution,  and  in  many  ways  which  I  need  not  specify  to-day  that 
theory  still  permeates  practice  to  some  extent.  The  status  of  the  Dominions 
as  equal  nations  of  the  Empire  will  have  to  be  recognised  to  a  very  large  extent." 
Similarly  Sir  Eobert  Borden  spoke  of  "an  increasingly  equal  status  between 
the  Dominions  and  the  Mother  Country."  In  the  short  space  of  two  years  the 
hesitancy  of  these  sentences  had  given  way  to  the  bold  and  confident  demand  for 
"  absolute  equality  of  status."  This  demand  was  the  reflex  of  the  quickened 
national  feeling  of  the  Dominions  caused  by  their  tremendous  war  efforts  :  the 
war  casualties  of  each  of  the  two  larger  Dominion^  were  greater  than  those  of 
the  whole  of  the  United  States.  This  new  spirit  was  reflected  in  the  debates  of 
the  Imperial  War  Conference  of  1918.  It  was  reflected  also  in  the  successful 
struggle  made  by  the  Dominion  Prime  Ministers  to  secure  equality  of  status 
for  the  Dominions  on  every  important  occasion  during  the  Peace  Conference. 
Equality  of  status  (though  not  of  stature,  since  the  Dominions  are  relatively 
small  powers)  was  secured  in  the  Peace  Conference,  in  the  great  executive  acts 
arising  out  of  it,  namely,  the  signing  and  ratification  of  the  Treaty,  and  in  the 
great  organs  of  international  government  which  it  created — namely,  the  League 
of  Nations  and  the  International  Labour  Organisation. 

*  See  Hansard  (Canada),  Sept.  2  ff.  ;    also  Sessional  Paper,  41  j.  (1919). 
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The  interpretation  of  these  developments  which  the  Dominion  Ministers 
gave  when  presenting  the  Treaty  to  their  respective  parliaments  for  approval 
left  no  doubt  as  to  their  significance.  The  position  taken  by  the  Ministries 
of  each  of  the  three  Dominions,  Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa,  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  extract  from  the  speech  delivered  by  General  Smuts 
in  the  South  African  Treaty  Debate  (Sept.  9-10,  1919)  :— 

The  Union  Parliament  stood  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  which  had  no  legislative  power  over  the  Union.  .  .  .  Where  in  the  past 
British  Ministers  could  have  acted  for  the  Dominions  [in  respect  of  foreign  affairs], 
in  future  Ministers  of  the  Union  would  act  for  the  Union.  The  change  was  a  far-reaching 
one  which  would  alter  the  whole  basis  of  the  British  Empire.  .  .  .  We  have  received 
a  position  of  absolute  equality  and  freedom  not  only  among  the  other  States  of  the  Empire, 
but  among  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Beside  General  Smuts  may  be  put  the  utterance  of  a  very  different  person, 
Lord  Milner :  "  The  only  possibility  of  a  continuance  of  the  British  Empire  is 
on  a  basis  of  absolute  out-and-out  equal  partnership  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Dominions."*  The  announcement  with  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Canadian  ambassador  drives  the  nail  home  ;  it  shows  that  the 
Dominions  refuse  to  forgo  any  of  the  attributes  of  sovereign  states,  that  they 
desire  absolute  responsible  government  and  all  the  machinery  necessary  thereto, 
including  diplomatic  representation,  treaty  making  powers,  and  so  forth. 

This  announcement  has  merely  served  to  sharpen  the  dilemma  which 
appeared  clearly  enough  in  the  Dominion  Treaty  debates.  Side  by  side  with 
declarations  of  complete  legislative  independence  and  of  the  determination  of 
the  Dominions  to  control  foreign  affairs  through  their  own  representatives,  and 
with  demands  for  absolute  autonomy,  appeared  equally  emphatic  declarations 
of  Imperial  unity,  of  the  desire  to  maintain  the  formal  unity  of  the  British 
Commonwealth.  The  Dominion  Ministers  were  content  to  state  these  two 
apparently  irreconcilable  principles,  without  attempting  to  show  whether  or 
not  they  could  be  ultimately  reconciled.  In  fact  no  satisfactory  method  of 
securing  absolute  equality  of  status  in  all  respects,  without  at  the  same  time 
bringing  about  the  formal  disruption  of  the  Empire,  has  yet  been  suggested. 
Dominion  statesmen  have  made  a  general  demand  for  the  recognition  of  absolute 
equality,  and  this  demand  has  been  accepted  in  principle  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. As  each  opportunity  arose  in  the  last  two  years  the  former  have 
insisted  on  equality,  and  the  latter  have  acquiesced.  But  the  whole  process 
clearly  a  mere  living  from  hand  to  mouth.  There  is  no  evidence  that  these 
successive  steps  have  been  taken  in  accordance  with  any  definite  and  intelligible 
jrinciple,  by  the  full  application  of  which,  when  the  necessity  arises  next  year, 
the  whole  settlement  may  be  unified  and  rationalised. 

A  reference  to  the  recent  constitutional  developments  will  make  this  clear, 
len  faced  with  the  necessity  of  securing  equality  of  status  in  respect  of  the 
ig  and  ratification  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  the  Dominion  Prime  Ministers 

*  Speech,  July  9,  1919. 
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worked  out  a  procedure  enabling  this  to  be  done.  The  signature  of  the  "  British 
Empire  "  to  the  Treaty  must  be,  they  insisted,  a  group  signature  made  up  of 
the  separate  signatures  of  plenipotentiaries  appointed  by  the  Imperial  Crown 
on  the  advice  of  the  respective  Governments.  With  regard  to  ratification,  the 
Canadian  Government  insisted  upon  the  observance,  with  all  due  formality, 
of  the  rule  that  "  the  King  in  ratifying  the  Treaty  ought  only  to  act  at  the 
instance  of  all  his  constitutional  advisers  throughout  the  Empire."  And 
they  succeeded  in  carrying  their  point  despite  the  reluctance  of  Lord  Milner, 
who  was  anxious  to  secure  ratification  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.*  Here, 
then,  was  one  assertion  of  the  doctrine  of  equality  in  respect  of  the  Crown. 
The  appointment  of  a  Canadian  ambassador  by  the  King  "  on  the  advice  of 
his  Canadian  Ministers  "  was  another  example  of  the  application  of  the  same 
doctrine.  These  two  developments  clearly  form  precedents  of  the  utmost 
importance.  But  the  British  peoples  have  still  to  wait  for  their  significance 
to  be  drawn  out  and  explained.  What  does  the  fact  that  different  procedures 
have  been  adopted  in  respect  of  these  two  questions  signify  ?  A  distinction 
is  implied  between  :  (1)  classes  of  questions  (i.e.  "  group  "  questions)  in  which 
all  the  Governments  must  unite  in  advice  to  the  Crown  before  it  can  constitu- 
tionally take  action  binding  them,  and  (2)  questions  (i.e.  "  national  "  questions) 
in  which  the  Crown  must  act  on  the  advice  of  a  single  Government.  When 
these  two  recent  developments  are  read  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years  it  will  become  clear  that  they  are  the  final  stages  in  the 
growth  of  two  constitutional  conventions  which  merely  require  a  more  precise 
and  authoritative  statement  than  they  have  yet  received  to  secure  to  the 
Dominions  in  respect  of  foreign  affairs  the  absolute  equality  of  status  which 
they  demand. 

Even  this  very  brief  reference  to  the  problem  of  Dominion  status  will,  I 
hope,  have  served  to  make  clear  the  fact  that  the  discovery  of  some  clear  and 
intelligible  principle  whereby  the  absolute  equality  demanded  by  the  Dominions 
may  be  reconciled  with  the  maintenance  of  the  formal  unity  of  the  Empire, 
is  the  most  urgent  question  of  inter-Imperial  relations.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  within  the  limits  of  a  short  article  to  do  more  than  to  indicate  some  of  the 
requirements  which  must  be  satisfied  by  a  solution  of  this  problem.f 

Absolute  equality  of  status  means  equality  throughout  the  whole  field  of 
government,  including  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  functions.  In  respect 
of  executive  functions  (mainly  the  question  of  foreign  policy)  equality  of  status 
must  be  secured  without  destroying  the  thing  which  more  than  anything  else 
constitutes  the  formal  unity  of  the  Empire — namely,  the  concentration  formally 
in  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  legal  powers  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  formal 
negotiations  with  foreign  powers,  or  the  making  of  treaties,  etc.  In  respect 
of  legislative  functions,  the  Dominion  Parliaments  must  be  given  as  much 
power  to  legislate  on  any  matter  whatsoever  as  is  possessed  by  the  British 
Parliament — and  this  must  be  done  by  emptying  of  all  constitutional 

*  For  the  correspondence  see  Sessional  Paper,  41  j.  (Canada),  1919. 

f  For  a  full  treatment  of  the  subject  see  The  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  ch.  ix. 
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significance,  rather  than  by  formally  destroying,  the  legal  sovereignty  of  the 
British  Parliament  and  the  Eoyal  yeto.  Equality  in  respect  of  judicial  functions 
raises  the  question  of  the  future  of  the  Privy  Council  in  relation  to  the 
Dominions.  Finally,  all  these  changes  must  be  made  as  applications  of  a 
simple  and  intelligible  principle  and  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  tradition 
of  the  British  Constitution. 

MACHINERY  OF  CO-OPERATION. 

If  equality  of  status  is  to  be  made  a  reality,  and  if  the  new  convention  of 
unanimous  and  concerted  advice  to  the  Imperial  Crown  with  regard  to  "  Group  " 
questions  is  not  to  break  down  or  to  impair  seriously  the  effectiveness  of  the 
whole  Group  or  its  more  important  members  in  respect  of  foreign  policy,  the 
necessity  of  securing  continuous  cabinet  consultation  is  more  urgent  than  ever. 
The  Dominions  as  signatories  of  the  treaties  of  peace  and  as  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations  have  become  partners  in  world  affairs.  It  is  the  united 
desire  of  the  British  peoples  that  their  Governments  should  work  as  a 
group  in  respect  of  the  whole  field  of  international  relations.  This  desire  is 
stronger  now  than  in  the  past,  and  all  the  signs  show  that  it  will  become  still 
stronger  in  the  future.  The  general  level  of  intimacy  amongst  all  nations  may 
rise  fast,  but  the  peoples  of  the  British  Commonwealth  are  likely  to  outstrip 
the  world  in  their  gathering  intimacy.  It  is  necessary  now,  and  it  may  always 
be  necessary,  for  them  to  possess  co-operative  machinery,  distinct  from  that  of 
the  wider  League,  as  a  means  of  securing  the  results  of  the  maximum  capacity 
for  co-operation  of  which  they  are  capable. 

The  most  essential  part  of  this  co-operative  machinery  will  be  a  continuous 
conference  between  the  Governments.  Whether  this  conference  is  called  an 
"  Imperial  Cabinet  "  (in  which  case  it  will  have  to  be  dogged  always  by  a  foot- 
note explaining  that  it  is  not  a  "  Cabinet  "  in  the  ordinary  sense)  as  was  pro- 
posed in  1917,  or  whether  we  revert  to  the  older  term  "  Imperial  Conference," 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  matter  greatly.  Both  terms  have  their  defects — 
"  conference  "  savours  of  the  old  intermittency  which  it  is  vital  should  dis- 
appear, whilst  behind  the  term  "  cabinet  "  timorous  eyes  in  the  Dominions 
are  inclined  to  discover  the  lurking  devil  of  "  centralisation."  On  the  whole 
it  seems  best  to  revert  to  the  older  term  Imperial  Conference.  There  is  no 
need  to  refer  to  the  controversy  as  to  the  significance  of  the  Imperial  War 
Cabinet,  except  to  state  the  view  that  no  really  serious  student  of  the  working 
of  the  pre-war  Imperial  Conference  and  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  can  escape 
the  conclusion  that  the  latter  differed  in  no  essential  respect  from  the  former. 
The  essence  of  both  bodies  was  that  they  were  conferences  of  Governments, 
which,  though  conferring  together,  retained  in  the  last  resort  their  power  of 
independent  action.  The  effectiveness  of  the  "  Imperial  War  Cabinet  "  as 
an  executive  body  lay  not  in  the  possession  of  any  inherent  power  to  act,  but 
in  the  fact  that  it  ranged  round  a  single  table  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  separate 
Governments,  that  is  the  chief  executive  officers  of  their  respective  states. 

2Q 
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In  this  it  differed  in  no  way  from  the  Imperial  Conference,  and  this 
central  fact  completely  overshadows  any  minor  differences  between  the  two 
bodies. 

The  great  advances  of  the  war  period  in  respect  of  machinery  of  co-operation 
were  the  clearer  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  securing  continuous  cabinet 
consultation,  and  the  two  great  steps  taken  towards  this  goal.  The  first  was 
the  decision  in  1917  to  hold  annual  instead  of  quadrennial  meetings  of  the 
general  conference  between  Governments — which  it  was  suggested  in  1917 
should  be  called  the  "  Imperial  Cabinet."  The  second  was  the  decision  that, 
if  they  so  desired,  the  Dominion  Governments  should  have  the  right  during  the 
war  to  appoint  resident  or  visiting  ministers  to  attend  regular  meetings  of  the 
"  Imperial  Cabinet  "  to  be  held  in  the  interval  between  the  plenary  sessions. 
The  experience  of  the  last  three  decades  shows  clearly  that  it  is  only  along  these 
lines  that  the  continuous  cabinet  consultation  demanded  by  the  situation  can 
be  secured.  What  we  'must  look  forward  to  in  the  future  is  a  continuous  con- 
ference of  Governments  attended  at  plenary  annual  meetings  by  the  Prime 
Ministers,  the  Dominions  being  represented  in  the  intervals  by  resident  or 
visiting  ministers.  This  conference  should  meet  regularly  once  every  two  or 
three  weeks.  For  the  purpose  of  consulting  in  respect  of  foreign  affairs  it  would 
require  to  set  up  a  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  which 
would  be  presided  over  by  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  (i.e.  the  Foreign 
Secretary  of  the  senior  member  of  the  Group)  and  would  meet  once  or  twice  a 
week.  The  whole  conference  would,  of  course,  be  served  by  an  independent 
joint  secretariate  composed  of  officials  nominated  by  and  responsible  to  their 
respective  Governments. 

But  in  the  past  the  Imperial  Conference  has  not  regarded  itself  as  existing 
primarily  to  deal  with  foreign  affairs  and  defence.  Defence  implies  the  existence 
of  something  to  defend,  and  foregn  policy  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  "  high 
politics  "  is  a  term  applied  to  questions  of  special  difficulty  arising  out  of 
the  web  of  everyday  international  relations.  It  is  to  the  task  of  building  up, 
and  of  supervising  the  working  of,  a  vast  framework  of  peaceful  relations — social 
and  cultural,  political  and  economic — between  the  peoples  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  and  of  the  world  at  large,  that  the  Imperial  Conference  must 
direct  its  main  attention.  If  this  policy  is  pursued  it  will  be  found  that  questions 
of  "  high  policy  "  will  tend  to  be  eliminated,  and  those  that  do  occur  may  be 
dealt  with  more  easily  because  they  will  be  treated  in  organic  relationship  to 
the  complexes  out  of  which  they  arise. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  most  interesting  development  in  inter- Imperial 
co-operation  during  the  last  decade  or  more,  and  especially  during  the  last 
three  years,  has  been,  not  so  much  the  expansion  of  the  main  Conference  of 
Governments,  but  rather  the  growth  of  what  may  be  called  the  substratum 
of  the  general  conference  machinery.  Intent  upon  the  development  of  the 
Imperial  Conference,  the  public  has  failed  to  realise  that  round  this  as  a  centre 
a  large  network  of  other  joint  bodies  is  growing  up.  Neither  the  press,  nor  the 
professional  publicists,  nor  even  the  political  leaders,  have  realised  the  far- 
reaching  significance  of  this  development.  This  year  has  witnessed  the  meeting 
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of  (1)  an  Imperial  Statistical  Conference,  which  is  likely  to  become  a  periodic 
conference  served  by  a  permanent  joint  bureau  of  officials  ;  (2)  an  Imperial 
Entomological  Conference  (likely  also  to  meet  periodically)  held  in  conjunction 
with  an  already  existing  Imperial  Bureau  of  Entomology,  which  was  estab- 
lished as  far  back  as  1909  ;  (3)  an  Imperial  Forestry  Conference,  which  will 
probably  meet  regularly  in  the  future  and  will  have  organised  in  connection  with 
it  a  joint  Imperial  Forestry  Bureau.  These  are  merely  examples  of  the  score 
or  more  joint  bodies  set  up  or  authoritatively  proposed  in  the  last  ten  years. 
These  bodies,  it  will  be  seen,  fall  roughly  into  two  complementary  groups  : 
(1)  Subsidiary  Conferences  of  Ministers  (or  experts  nominated  by  them)  charged 
with  particular  functions  of  government — e.g.  Education,  Statistics,  Agriculture, 
etc. ;  (2)  Inter-Imperial  joint  bodies  or  bureaux,  manned  by  experts,  for  the  doing 
of  a  definite  piece  of  administrative  work  (e.g.  Pacific  Cable  Board),  or  for  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  information,  or  for  research  and  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  research  in  relation  to  particular  functions  of  government  (e.g.,  Imperial 
Mineral  Eesources  Bureau,  Imperial  Bureau  of  Entomology,  etc.). 

This  is  a  development  which  is  clearly  of  the  utmost  importance,  although 
it  has  so  far  escaped  public  attention  almost  completely.  It  raises  many 
questions  which  cannot  even  be  enumerated  here — much  less  explored.  The 
development  does  not  appear  to  be  the  result  of  any  carefully  thought-out 
policy.  It  is  merely  another  example  of  the  typical  British  method — one 
which  has  its  virtues  as  well  as  its  vices — of  living  from  hand  to  mouth.  On 
what  lines  should  these  bodies  develop  ?  How  should  they  be  co-ordinated  ? 
What  should  be  their  relations  to  the  general  conference  machinery,  or  to  the 
national  departments  of  government  out  of  the  needs  of  which  they  Spring  ? 
What,  above  all,  should  be  their  relationship  to  the  similar  international  bodies 
springing  up,  or  being  brought  under  the  control  of,  the  League  of  Nations  ? 
Are  they  to  be  regarded  as  rivals  to  the  wider  bodies,  or  as  exercising  in  relation 
to  them  pioneer  functions  ?  All  these  questions  remain  unanswered,  although 
they  call  loudly  for  an  answer. 

There  is  one  other  important  question  to  which  the  Special  Imperial  Con- 
ference should  direct  its  attention.  It  will  probably  be  found  that,  for  the 
effective  working  of  the  machinery  outlined  here,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
British  Commonwealth  to  build  up  some  wider,  popular  body — preferably  a 
regular  conference  of  delegations  from  the  Parliaments.  Such  a  conference 
is  already  in  fact  growing  up  through  the  activity  of  an  unofficial  body,  the 
Empire  Parliamentary  Association.  The  functions  of  a  regular  Conference 
of  Parliaments  would  be  both  negative  and  positive.  It  would  focus  public 
opinion  and  would  exert  a  measure  of  popular  control  over  the  other  bodies, 
checking  the  possible  tendency  of  the  Conference  of  Governments  to  become 
an  irresponsible  oligarchy,  and  of  the  new  inter-Imperial  civil  service  to  become 
an  irresponsible  bureaucracy.  Its  more  positive  functions  would  be  to  assist 
the  Parliaments  in  their  common  tasks,  and  to  act  as  an  intermediary  between 
the  Conference  of  Governments  and  the  national  Parliaments,  with  whom  the 
ultimate  decisions  would  continue  to  lie. 

H.  DUNCAN  HALL. 
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THE    BLOSSOMING    OF   THE    "MAYFLOWER." 

THE  Mayflower  sailed  from  Plymouth,  September  6,  1620,  with  102  Pilgrims 
on  board  ;  the  population  of  the  United  States  of  America  September  6,  1920, 
will  be  approximately  as  many  millions. 

Virginia  was  already  thirteen  years  old  when  the  Pilgrims  reached  the  shores 
of  New  England.  Uncertain  saplings  planted  in  soil  so  little  understood  surely 
never  inaugurated  so  incomparable  a  forest.  Botanically,  I  know  only  one 
analogy :  the  transplanting  of  the  Brazilian  rubber  tree  to  the  Mid-East,  and 
the  millions  of  acres  of  rubber  estates  which  have  sprung  from  the  seeds  Sir 
Henry  Wickham  brought  from  South  America.  How  any  of  the  first  men  taken 
to  Virginia  in  the  hope  of  realising  Pialeigh's  dream  of  an  English  nation  across 
the  Atlantic,  how  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  went  for  quite  another  purpose, 
managed  to  survive  the  rigours  of  an  unaccustomed  climate,  the  failure  of  crops, 
the  domestic  dissensions,  the  treachery  of  natives  who  at  best  gave  them 
suspicious  welcome,  is  a  problem  Fate  only  can  explain  ;  it  was  a  record  of 
stoic  endurance,  in  which  men  and  women,  reduced  to  the  direst  distress,  some- 
times called  in  question  the  existence  of  the  God  they  worshipped.  The  Pilgrims, 
who  sought  America  of  their  own  free  will,  must  often  have  longed  for  the  modest 
comforts  of  Ley  den,  even  for  the  discomforts  of  Scrooby.  To-day  England 
and  the  United  States  may  commemorate  their  voyage  with  equal  satisfaction  : 
England  that  she  was  the  Mother,  the  United  States  that  they  had  such  pro- 
genitors. The  Plymouth  colony  was  a  portent :  "Its  chief  claim  to  historical 
importanc.e,"  says  Mr.  Lyon  Gardiner  Tyler,*  "  rests  on  the  fact  that,  as  the  first 
successful  colony  on  the  New  England  coast,  it  was  the  cause  and  beginning 
of  the  other  colonies  of  New  England  and  the  second  step  in  the  founding  of 
the  great  republic  of  the  United  States." 

The  Pilgrims  were  pioneers  apart ;  they  were  not  lured  to  America  by  gold, 
or  by  lust  of  adventure,  or  by  the  desire  to  further  any  scheme  save  that  of 
conscience.  They  went  to  make  a  home  in  the  wilderness  where  they  might 
be  free  to  worship  and  work  unmolested.  They  went,  little  knowing  it,  to  prove 
themselves  the  fathers  of  a  nation  whose  example  was  to  fire  other  nations 
and  set  half  the  world  aflame  for  freedom.  The  Mayflower  was  the  plant  of 
Liberty  ;  it  has  blossomed  repeatedly,  the  world  knows  with  what  results.  True, 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers'  idea  of  liberty  had  its  limitations  ;  it  implied  conformity 
in  others.  None  so  intolerant  as  those  who  demand  freedom  to  act  according 
to  their  own  consciences  !  The  early  history  of  America  is  a  compendium  of 
denials  of  minority  rights  in  politics  and  religion,  but  the  colonists  may  well 
have  excused  themselves  on  the  ground  that  they  did  not  face  the  Atlantic 
and  exile  only  to  be  reminded  of  things  they  sought  to  escape. 

Liberty  was  the  base  of  the  Pilgrims'  endeavour,  and  the  colonies  who 
preceded  or  followed  them  developed  much  of  their  spirit.  They  all  took 

*  The  American  Nation  :  A  History,  vol.  iv.     Edited  by  A.  B.  Hart,  New  York  and  London  : 
Harper  &  Bros. 
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with  them  the  seeds  which  made  for  one  supreme  end,  slow  though  the  historian 
has  been  to  recognise  the  fact.  The  Pilgrims  were  anxious  to  be  quit  of  Europe  ; 
they  and  their  neighbours  interpreted  patents  and  charters  in  the  light  of 
independence.  The  more  closely  one  studies  the  conditions  of  their  birth  and 
adolescence,  the  deeper  is  the  conviction  that  not  the  wicked  tyranny  of  George 
III  and  Lord  North,  but  the  character  of  the  men  who  established  Virginia  and 
Massachusetts,  made  separation  ultimately  inevitable.  The  United  Empire 
Loyalists,  who  sacrificed  all  and  suffered  agonies  greater  than  the  Pilgrims 
endured,  because  insult  was  added  to  injury,  were  themselves  positive  and 
circumstantial  evidence  of  the  general  inclination.  Their  numbers  were  but 
exceptions  proving  the  rule.  They  were  the  minority,  obviously ;  otherwise 
we  should  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  these  sterling  loyalists,  though  a 
majority,  were  beaten  by  a  stouter-hearted  few.  The  conflict  with  the  Mother 
Country  brought  latent  antipathy  to  vigorous  life,  and  the  genius  of  Washington 
carried  the  indifferents,  the  mugwumps,  to  the  Separatist  camp.  King  George 
and  Lord  North  at  worst  precipitated  the  crisis.  Independence  was  the 
colonial  slogan.  Why  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact  by  blackening  the  names 
of  Britain's  rulers  ?  We,  whose  proud  boast  to-day  is  the  British  Empire, 
a  seven-seas  league  of  free  nations,  may  be  grateful  to  both  the  king  and 
the  colonists  that  they  taught  the  lesson  in  1788  which  obviated  greater 
disaster  in  the  generations  to  follow.  The  Mayflower  blossomed  in  Liberty 
then  and  it  blossoms  in  Liberty  still,  the  biting  blasts  of  politics  and  personalities 
notwithstanding.  It  blossomed  in  the  War  of  Independence ;  it  blossomed 
when  Lincoln  struck  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slave  and  the  integrity  of 
the  union  ;  it  blossomed  when  the  United  States  took  up  the  challenge  thrown 
out  to  civilisation  by  Germany. 

Need  is  there  to  be  cautious  in  criticism  of  America,  lest  criticism,  like 
revenge,  bitter  ere  long  back  on  itself  recoils.  Much  that  America  is  she 
derives  from  Britain ;  her  earliest  ideas  she  imbibed  from  England  ;  whatever 
complaints  the  colonists  may  have  had  to  make  of  Whitehall,  it  was  from 
Britain  that  America  learned  how  to  establish  "  popular  sovereignty  through 
representative  Government " — which  Mr.  Elihu  Root  describes  as  "  Britain's 
great  gift  to  the  political  science  of  the  world."  If  America  holds  aloof  from 
Europe  to-day,  keenly  as  Great  Britain  may  regret  it,  she  is  after  all  loyal  to 
the  principles  of  her  Pilgrim  Fathers.  WThat  they  began,  Monroe — inspired 
again  from  British  statesmanship — continued,  and  the  Senate  has  sought  to 
perpetuate.  But  Europe  cannot  dispense  with  America  in  the  reconstruction 
of  the  world,  and  the  Mayflower  must  continue  to  blossom  for  the  sake  of  a 
common  humanity.  Its  seeds  are  demanded  of  all  peoples  rightly  struggling 
to  be  free  and  to  live  their  lives  in  ordered  progress,  menacing  none. 

EDWARD  SALMON. 
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SOME  LESSONS  FROM  THE  JAMBOREE. 

THE  Jamboree  has  come  and — I  was  about  to  say — gone  ;  but  it  has  not  gone, 
the  event  may  be  over  but  its  results  remain,  and  these  results  constitute  to  the 
Boy  Scout  Movement  a  very  big  step  upward  in  its  history  and  standing. 

In  its  standing,  because  our  aims  and  methods,  as  well  as  our  size,  are 
now  suddenly  recognised  on  a  wide  scale  by  the  outside  world  ;  and  in  its 
history,  because  we  realize,  many  of  us  possibly  for  the  first  time,  the  immense 
possibilities  that  lie  before  us. 

During  the  "  nine  days'  wonder,"  as  it  has  been  called,  at  Olympia  one 
continually  met  with  surprises.  The  unlooked-for  was  continually  happening, 
but  perhaps  the  most  striking  and  the  most  portentous  outcome  was  the 
wonderful  spirit  of  brotherhood,  which  made  itself  felt  early  in  the  assemblage, 
between  these  lads  of  so  many  different  nationalities,  and  which  culminated 
in  that  really  wonderful  scene  on  the  concluding  night,  August  7,  when  they 
made  that  great  response  to  the  appeal  to  aim  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

These  were  my  words  : — 

"  Brother  Scouts,  before  we  depart  I  ask  you  to  make  a  solemn  choice. 
Differences  exist  between  the  peoples  of  the  world  in  thought  and  tempera- 
ment, just  as  in  language  and  physique. 

"  The  war  has  taught  us  that  where  one  nation  endeavours  to  impose  its  will 
on  others,  cruel  reaction  is  bound  to  follow.  The  Jamboree  has  taught  us  that 
where  mutual  forbearance,  and  give  and  take  are  practised,  sympathy  and 
harmony  are  established.  If  it  be  your  will,  let  us  go  forth  from  here  determined 
to  develop  among  ourselves  such  comradeship,  through  the  world  wide  Scout 
spirit  of  brotherhood,  that  may  help  this  happiness  and  goodwill  henceforth 
to  reign  among  men. 

"  Brother  Scouts,  answer  me — will  you  join  in  this  high  endeavour  ?  " 

In  great  chorus  the  boys  made  their  heartfelt  shout  : — 

"  We  will,  by  God's  help,  we  will." 

No  one  who  saw  those  magnificent  boys  from  America  and  Greece,  Sweden 
and  France,  Holland,  Spam,  Norway  and  many  more,  side  by  side  with  our  own 
splendid  contingents  from  home  and  overseas,  could  fail  to  have  been  deeply 
impressed,  as  I  was  myself. 

There  were  many  remarkable  sides  to  the  Jamboree,  most  of  which  have 
been  commented  on  at  such  length  in  the  daily  and  weekly  press  as  to  make 
further  remark  unnecessary  ;  but  one  thing  there  was  which  pleased  me 
personally  almost  more  than  anything  else,  and  that  was  the  fact  that  for  the 
first  time  that  I  know  of  in  history,  the  poorer  boy  found  himself  on  an  exactly 
equal  footing  with  his  more  well-to-do  brother.  He  was  taken  on  his  merits. 
Thus  Troops  of  Scouts  from  the  over-crowded  slums  of  our  great  cities  at  home 
had  equal  opportunity,  and  showed  themselves  of  equal  mettle,  with  those  from 
prosperous  centres,  from  the  spacious  dominions  oversea,  and  from  our  own 
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country  districts.     Competitions  were  won  by  boys  from  industrial  homes 
on  equal  terms  with  those  from  the  best  schools  in  the  country. 

It  was,  in  fact,  a  vivid  demonstration  of  one  of  the  primary  aims  of  our  great 
Movement,  which  is  to  give  to  every  boy — and  especially  the  poorest  and  most 
badly  equipped — his  fair  start  in  life.  This  aim  will,  I  think,  as  a  result  of 
the  Jamboree,  be  more  widely  recognised  than  has  been  the  case  before. 

One  disappointment,  which  was  universally  felt,  was  the  absence  of  the 
Canadian  and  New  Zealand  contingents  from  the  Jamboree,  owing  to  the 
after-war  difficulties  of  transport,  etc.  Indeed,  we  were  lucky  that  we  had, 
at  any  rate,  detachments  from  Australia,  India,  West  Indies,  Malta,  Gibraltar, 
and  that  splendid  lot  from  South  Africa.  Their  coming  among  us  has  been  a 
joy  to  us,  and  I  hope  an  equal  pleasure  to  them.  It  cannot  fail  to  have  formed 
mutual  ties  of  good  fellowship  that  will  last  for  very  many  years  to  come  among 
the  future  generations  of  the  Empire. 

EGBERT  BADEN-POWELL. 


TROPICAL    AND    SUB-TROPICAL    DISEASES.* 

By  LOUIS  WESTENRA  SAMBON,  M.D.,  F.Z.S.,  Lecturer  to  the  London  School  of 

Tropical  Medicine. 

I  HAVE  mentioned  the  three  most  important  diseases,  malaria,  yellow  fever,  filariasis, 
known  to  be  transmitted  by  mosquitoes,  but  there  are  more,  as,  for  instance,  dengue 
or  "  break-bone  fever,"  known  also  as  "  dandy  fever "  in  India,  "  date  fever " 
in  Egypt,  "  polka  fever  "  in  Brazil,  and  the  "  fever  of  sighs  "  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Closely  related  to  yellow  fever,  it  is  characterised  likewise  by  a  double  febrile  paroxysm, 
is  conveyed  by  the  same  mosquito  (Aedes  calopus),  and,  no  doubt,  is  also  caused  by  a 
Spiroschaudinia.  It  differs  greatly,  however,  in  its  benignity,  and  so,  in  spite  of  the 
severe  sufferings  it  entails,  the  Spaniards  call  it  the  "  merciful  fever." 

One  other  mosquito-borne  disease  I  must  mention:  a  maggot-disease  of  man, 
similar  to  the  warble  disease  of  our  cattle.  I  have  seen  it  in  Trinidad,  in  Colombia, 
in  British  Guiana.  It  ranges  throughout  a  vast  area  in  Central  and  South  America, 
and  is  due  to  a  hateful  fly  with  yellow  face,  prussian-blue  abdomen,  and  field-grey 
thorax,  called  Dermatobia  hominis.  Its  young  develop  in  warbles  beneath  the  skin 
of  man  and  animals  such  as  the  brown  howler,  capuchin  monkey,  puma,  agoutis,  ox, 
goat,  hog,  toucan,  and  turkey.  Men  working  in  the  mahogany  forests  of  Honduras 
and  Colombia  are  liable  to  heavy  infestation  (as  many  as  a  hundred  maggots  have  been 
found  riddling  the  skin  of  a  single  patient),  yet  no  one  has  ever  seen  the  mother-fly 
approach  man  either  by  day  or  night.  The  noxious  grub  is  known  to  the  natives  by 
the  name  of  "  mosquito  worm,"  and  is  believed  to  be  deposited  by  a  large  mosquito 
that  inserts  it  in  the  wound  it  makes  with  its  piercing,  blood-drawing  instruments. 
This  belief  is  so  old  that  it  is  mentioned  by  the  Jesuit  father,  Bernabe  Cobo,  in  1653, 

*   The  first  part  of  this  address  appeared  in  UNITED  EMPIRE  for  August. 
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and  De  La  Condamine  in  1745.  Armchair  scientists,  however,  laughed  at  the  native's 
"  ignorance  "  and  mocked  the  travellers'  credulity,  even  as  they  had  ridiculed  the 
Texas  farmer  for  believing  that  ticks  give  rise  to  redwater  fever  in  cattle,  and  Herodotus 
and  Aristotle  for  mentioning  the  crocodile's  guardian-bird  (Pluvianus  aegyptius),  the 
pinna's  crab-lodger  (Pinnotheres),  and  other  curious  animal  associations  now  fully 
established. 

In  the  case  of  dermatobia  the  natives  were  right.  This  is  what  happens.  The 
female  fly  visits  some  forest  pool  or  other  mosquito  breeding-water  to  lie  in  wait  for  a 
mosquito,  preferably  a  janthinosoma,  just  out  of  its  pupa  case.  Here  is  one  standing 
on  its  cast-off  skin,  as  on  a  bark-canoe,  unfurling  two  large  wings  of  rainbow-gauze 
and  resting  its  fore-legs  on  the  water  like  a  pair  of  oars.  See,  it  has  left  its  tiny  craft 
and  is  now  resting  on  the  surface  of  the  water  as  securely  as  the  familiar  pond- 
skater  or  water-strider.  What  a  beautiful  creature  !  It  is  a  female  janthinosoma, 
called  Janthinosoma  lutzi  after  a  Brazilian  scientist,  to  whom  we  owe  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  for  his  many  important  contributions  to  knowledge.  Look  at  it,  holding 
up  first  one  leg,  then  the  other,  the  scales  that  bedeck  its  slender,  elegant  frame 
flashing  violet,  murrey,  and  sky-blue  scintillations  in  the  warm,  bright  sun. 
Presently,  it  will  take  wing  and  join  its  companions  in  their  mazy  nuptial  dance. 
But  suddenly  the  watching  dermatobia  pounces  upon  it,  and  now  holds  it  firmly 
with  her  legs.  See  how  swiftly  she  deposits  eight,  ten,  twelve,  eighteen  long,  pale 
yellow  eggs,  gluing  them  one  by  one  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the  gnat's  first  two 
or  three  abdominal  segments,  until  they  form  a  close  bundle,  like  a  miniature  cluster 
of  bananas.  Now  she  releases  the  affrighted  culicid,  leaving  it  to  fly  off  like  a 
fighting  aeroplane  laden  with  bombs.  The  eggs  contain  fully  developed  larvae, 
ready  to  hatch,  some  of  them  indeed  have  already  uncapped  their  egg-shells  and 
are  looking  out  ready  to  drop  on  the  first  suitable  host  upon  which  their  jinn-like 
carrier  may  happen  to  alight.  As  soon  as  the  mosquito  has  settled  and  bitten,  the 
larvae  leave  their  egg-shells,  and,  creeping  to  the  wound,  immediately  on  withdrawal 
of  the  phlebotomist's  instruments,  enter  it.  Thus  does  the  mosquito  not  only  dis- 
tribute the  dermatobia  larvae,  but  opens  for  them  a  passage  through  the  tough  skin 
of  the  host,  in  whose  body  they  will  develop. 

Man  is  said  to  have  used  the  aeroplane  in  Grecian  days,  and  legend  ascribes  to 
Daedalus  the  invention  of  artificial  wings,  but,  granting  this,  he  was  forestalled  by  the 
animals.  Nor  is  dermatobia  the  only  insect  that  uses  an  aeroplane  in  its  wingless 
stage.  The  common  house-fly  is  often  used  as  a  flying  machine  by  Chernes  nodosus, 
one  of  the  chelifers  or  book-scorpions,  which  cling  to  its  legs  just  to  be  carried  to  another 
place.  Even  higher  animals  are  believed  to  avail  themselves  of  aeroplanes,  and 
many  small  birds,  incapable  of  long  flight,  are  said  to  have  been  seen  travelling  on  the 
backs  of  migrating  cranes. 

The  story  of  dermatobia  is  wonderful,  but  not  more  so  than  that  of  a  thousand- 
and-one  other  of  strange  parasites  more  changeable  in  form  than  the  "  Old  Man  of  the 
Sea,"  and  whose  ordinary  mounts  are  rats,  birds,  lizards,  fishes,  fresh-water  crabs, 
pond-snails,  ticks,  lice,  flies  and  fleas — true  elfs  and  goblins  whose  life  histories  make 
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more  wonderful  tales  than  any  told  in  the  nurseries  of  ancient  Athens,  Jedo,  Bagdad,  or 
Trondjem. 

One  could  never  tire  of  these  stories  from  Nature's  endless  chap  book.  I  should 
like  to  tell  you  some  of  those  I  know  best.  For  instance,  the  story  of  the  sleeping 
sickness.  How  the  sufferer  was  led  into  the  jungle  and  there  left  to  the  mercy  of 
leopards,  vultures,  and  laughing  hyaenas.  How  slave-dealers  recognised  the  disease 
in  its  earliest  stage  by  palpation  of  the  enlarged  cervical  glands  and  threw  the  useless 
cargo  overboard  to  the  sharks.  How  Nepveu  in  Algeria,  in  1890,  and  Forde  in  the 
Gambia,  in  1901,  discovered  trypanosomes  in  the  blood  of  man  associated  with 
hitherto  unrecognised  febrile  conditions.  How  Castellani  in  Uganda,  in  1802,  found 
these  organisms  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  of  sleeping-sickness  patients  and  suspected 
their  relation  of  cause  to  the  disease,  a  relation  subsequently  experimentally  proved 
by  Sir  David  Bruce,  Dr.  Nabarro,  and  others.  How  here,  in  London,  I  puzzled 
out  the  oecology  of  the  disease  and,  simultaneously  with  Brumpt,  working  in  the 
Congo,  first  pointed  out  that  the  transmitting  agent  must  be  a  tsetse  fly.  How, 
differing  irom  Brumpt,  I  incriminated  the  Dusky  Tsetse  Fly  (Glossina  palpalis),  the 
range  of  which  covered  the  spread  of  the  disease  and  maintained  that  the  mor- 
phologically differentiated  parasites,  seen  in  human  blood,  represented  sexual  forms 
and  must,  like  malaria  gametes,  go  through  a  stage  of  conjugation  and  multiplication 
within  the  body  of  the  fly,  a  stage  which,  I  maintained,  was  suggested  by  Bruce's 
own  experiments  (Zululand,  1896)  on  the  Nagana  trypanosomiasis,  when  correctly 
interpreted.  How,  after  nine  years,  my  views  were  justified  by  Kline's  careful 
researches.  How  Congo  natives  endeavoured  to  ward  off  the  disease  by  wearing 
amulets  carved  out  of  elephant  or  hippopotamus  ivory  in  the  shape  of  masks 
showing  the  characteristic  puffy,  drooping  eyelids  almost  entirely  covering  the  eyes, 
or  of  small  seated  figures  with  both  hands  pressed  upon  the  aching  forehead.  How 
modern  specific  sanitation  is  about  to  break  the  spell  of  the  fearful  sleeping-sickness 
ere  it  cause  greater  havoc  in  Africa,  and,  indeed,  may  not  the  extinction  of  horses 
and  camels  in  America — their  ancestral  home — have  been  due  to  tsetse-borne  try- 
panosomiases  ?  Tsetse  flies  are  confined  now  to  Africa,  but  two  fossil  species  have 
been  found  in  the  miocene  of  North  America. 

Many  are  the  stories  of  rat-borne  diseases,  such  as  Trichinosis,  septic-pneumonia, 
epidemic  jaundice,  rat-bite  fever,  and  bubonic  plague,  which  I  have  no  time  to  tell. 
However,  as  Government  has  at  last  decided  to  take  action  and  has  ordered  the 
extermination  of  rats  by  ferret,  terrier,  trap,  poison,  and  virus,  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  subject. 

From  recent  official  publications  I  notice  that  naturalists  continue  to  perpetuate 
the  erroneous  notion  that  the  Black  Rat  (Rattus  rattus)  was  unknown  to  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  that  it  came  to  Europe  in  the  ships  of  returning  crusaders. 
More  than  twenty  years  ago  I  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  rat  (Rattus)  has 
inhabited  Europe  from  time  immemorial ;  that  to  the  ancients  the  rat  was  merely 
a  large  mouse,  and,  indeed,  the  early  mediaeval  bestiaries  describe  and  picture  a 
Mus  major  (rat)  and  a  Mus  minor  (mouse).  I  drew  attention  to  the  innumerable 
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representations  of  murids  in  ancient  Greek,  Etruscan,  and  Eoman  art,  and  especially 
to  works  portraying  them  in  actions  more  appropriate  to  rat  than  mouse,  such  as 
gnawing  ship  cordage,  as  on  Etruscan  bronze  votive  boats,  feeding  on  mussel-beds?, 
as  on  Cuman  coins,  spreading  the  bubonic  plague,  as  on  Roman  colonial  coins.  I 
laid  particular  stress  on  the  raging  of  plague  in  Rome,  three  centuries  before  our 
era,  because,  in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge,  it  clearly  reveals  the  presence  of  the 
rat.  Plague  and  rat  are  inseparable,  outside  the  permanent  Asiatic  plague-area  in 
which  the  Bobak  marmot  stands  as  reservoir.  The  trespass  offering  of  five  golden 
"  mice  "  (rats)  and  of  five  golden  emerods  (buboes)  presented  by  the  plague  stricken 
Philistines  in  returning  the  ark  are  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  knowledge  which 
connects  the  rat  with  plague.  Many  bronze  and  terra-cotta  votive  offerings  in  the 
shape  of  buboes  and  rats  have  been  found  recently  in  Palestine,  the  Troad,  and  Italy. 
Strabo,  in  his  geography,  written  some  years  before  our  era,  says  that  in  Iberia 
(Spain)  rats  frequently  give  rise  to  pestilence,  and  that  in  one  of  these  plague-out- 
breaks in  Cantabria,  the  Romans  issued  a  proclamation  offering  bounties  for  the 
destruction  of  rats.  A  colonial  coin  of  the  Emperor  Lucius  Verus,  struck  at  Pergamum 
during  a  plague  epidemic,  bears  on  the  reverse  a  figure  of  JSsculapius  with  a  rat  at 
his  feet,  whilst  on  his  right  stands  the  naked  figure  of  a  man  in  an  attitude  of  fear  or 
supplication.  The  Roman  god  of  healing  here  replaces  a  local  plague  deity  :  Apollo 
Smintheus,  the  destroyer  of  rats,  "  whose  arrows  spread  the  plague."  The  specimen 
of  the  Pergamene  plague  medallion  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum  is  pierced 
for  wearing  as  an  amulet,  maybe  for  protection  against  plague. 

As  to  the  Brown  Rat  (Rattus  norvegicus)  a  similar  error  survives.  Naturalists 
still  assert  that  it  did  not  reach  Europe  before  the  eighteenth  century,  and  give  figures 
purporting  to  be  the  exact  dates  of  the  first  arrival  of  brown  rats  in  different  countries  : 
—Prussia  1750,  Norway  1762,  Faroe  Islands  1768,  Sweden  1790,  Switzerland  1809— as  if 
they  had  actually  vised  the  passports.  We  know  from  Pallas  that  in  1727 — a  "  mouse 
year  "in  the  Caspian  region — vast  hordes  crossed  the  Volga  and  swarmed  into  Astrakan, 
hence  spreading  westward  across  Russia;  but  this  fact  does  not  prove  that  the  brown 
rat  then  first  migrated  into  Europe.  ^Elian,  in  his  work  "  De  Natura  Animalium," 
written  in  the  second  century  A.D.,  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  brown  rat  when  he  says 
that  "  Caspian  rats  "  at  times  migrate  in  countless  hosts  and  bridge  the  rivers,  forming 
live  rafts,  each  rat  holding  by  teeth  to  the  tail  of  the  rat  in  front. 

I  have  little  faith  in  the  success  of  a  general  crusade  against  the  rat.  Experience 
has  shown  again  and  again  that  rat  extermination  is  practically  impossible.  It  may 
have  been  otherwise  at  the  time  when,  according  to  that  distinguished  Spanish 
canonist  Azpilcueta  of  Navarre,  rats  exorcised  and  ordered  to  depart  for  foreign 
countries  would  obediently  march  to  the  coast  in  large  bodies  and  thence  swim  off  in 
search  of  desert  islands  where  they  could  enjoy  life  without  annoyance  to  man. 
Unfortunately,  rats  can  no  longer  be  exorcised  6r  rhymed  out  of  existence.  In  India 
rats  are  as  plentiful  as  ever,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  destruction  carried  out 
since  plague  broke  out.  No  better  results  were  obtained  in  Japan,  where  the  campaign 
was  carried  out  with  a  thoroughness  characteristic  of  the  Nippon  Islanders.  The 
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slaughter  only  renders  conditions  more  favourable  for  the  multiplication  of  the 
survivors.  The  increased  mortality  is  met  by  increased  birth-rate,  and,  as  every  one 
knows,  the  rat's  breeding  powers  are  incredible.  Five  to  ten  litters  in  a  year,  six  to 
twenty  young  in  a  litter,  and  the  young  able  to  breed  in  less  than  three  months  ! 
Besides,  what  would  be  the  use  of  destroying  rats  unless  we  made  adequate  provision 
to  prevent  more  rats  from  landing  ?  Every  ship  brings  rats,  especially  gtain  ships, 
a  thousand  and  even  1,700  rat  carcasses  have  been  counted  after  fumigation  of  a 
single  ship,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  ships  reach  our  ports.  What  we  can 
and  should  do  is  carefully  to  preserve  the  natural  enemies  of  the  rat  and  to  render 
our  wharves,  quays,  markets,  store-houses  and  other  public  buildings  rat-proof.  The 
rat  must  be  entirely  excluded  from  occupied  buildings.  He  must  be  de-domesticated, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  he  must  be  built  out  of  existence — as  Surgeon-General 
Blue  tersely  puts  it.  Attracted  by  food  and  cover,  he  has  overcome  every  fear  of  man 
and  imposed  himself  upon  us  as  an  effronted  and  dangerous  commensal.  The  proper 
storage  oj  food,  the  immediate  removal  and  burning  of  all  food-wastes,  garbage,  and 
rubbish,  the  destruction  of  places  in  which  he  may  find  harbourage,  and  the  con- 
trivance of  architectural  modifications  apt  to  cut  off  his  approach,  the  liberal  use 
of  concrete,  wire  netting,  and  sheet  metal  will  certainly  discourage  him. 

Modern  sanitation  need  not  be  unnecessarily  sanguinary.  Hygeia  is  no  Moloch. 
I  do  not  hold  with  those  who  would  exterminate  the  entire  African  fauna,  including 
the  elusive  "  Brontosaurus,"  to  stamp  out  the  tsetse  borne  sleeping  sickness.  Many 
species  have  gradually  died  out  without  a  struggle  owing  to  changes  in  their  environ- 
ment. A  change  in  the  construction  of  roofs  has  banished  the  swifts  which  used  to 
build  their  nests  beneath  the  old  projecting  eaves.  Amongst  disease-carrying  species, 
I  might  instance  that  engineering  changes  in  large  seaports  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  the  United  States,  by  abolishing  the  breeding  pools  of  the  jEdes  mosquito,  have 
prevented  the  recurrence  of  those  fearful  epidemics  of  yellow  fever  which  used  to  be 
so  frequent  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth,  long  before  anyone  suspected  the  mosquito  to  be  the  carrier  of  the  deadly 
disease.  So1  also  the  iron  bedstead  replacing  the  old  wooden  one  is  tending  to 
banish  the  bed-bug  and  with  it  relapsing  fever,  typhus,  plague,  probably  tuberculosis 
and  other  diseases  in  the  transmission  of  which  it  aided  the  louse  and  the  flea. 

The  agency  of  the  rat  in  the  dissemination  of  plague,  the  constant  association  of 
plague  epidemic  with  plague  epizootic,  the  part  played  by  certain  insects,  especially  fleas, 
in  the  transmission  of  the  disease  are  things  but  of  yesterday  to  the  modern  sanitarian. 
The  Ancients,  however,  knew  them  and,  what  is  more,  knew  how  to  control  the  disease. 
Probably  you  have  heard  how,  with  young  lemon-trees  from  Australia,  a  white  scale- 
insect,  the  cottony  cushion-scale  (leery a  purchasi),  was  introduced  into  California. 
This  pest  attacked  orange-trees  and  soon  became  a  menace  to  one  of  the  most  important 
fruit  industries  of  California.  Some  orchards  were  so  heavily  infested  that  the  trees 
seemed  covered  with  snow.  The  orange-growers,  alarmed,  appealed  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  An  expert,  Mr.  A.  Koebele,  was  sent  to  Australia 
to  find  out  why  the  Australian  scale,  so  destructive  to  Californian  citrus-plants,  was 
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harmless  in  its  native  land.  Koebele  found  that  there  it  was  kept  in  check  by  a 
kind  of  ladybird  (Vedalia  cardinalis)  and  so  introduced  this  brilliant  red  insect  into 
California.  As  soon  as  liberated  in  infested  American  orchards,  the  vedalia  made 
short  work  of  the  cottony  cushion-scale.  But  its  mission  performed,  it  began  to  die 
out.  Then  it  was  discovered  that  it  fed  only  on  cottony  cushion -scales  and  was 
perishing  for  want  of  food.  Now  in  California  a  stock  of  the  scale  is  kept  to  breed 
vedalias  that  they  may  always  be  at  hand  ready  to  liberate  in  any  infested  orchard. 
This  is  exactly  what  the  Ancients  did  in  the  case  of  plague.  They  carefully  protected 
and,  when  possible,  domesticated  the  natural  enemies  of  the  rat  and  even  deified 
some  of  the  more  useful  ones,  as  the  cat,  the  kestrel,  and  the  cobra,  and  they  made 
special  use  of  rat-eating  species  of  snakes.  They  kept  great  numbers  of  these  harmless 
snakes  in  specially  constructed  pits  in  their  medical  temples  and  sent  them  to  be 
liberated  wherever  the  disease  had  broken  out.  Thus  we  know  how  in  the  year 
293  B.C.,  Rome  being  ravaged  by  the  plague,  the  Tribune  Quintus  Ugulgius  went  to 
Epidaurus  at  the  head  of  a  commission  to  ask  the  priest-physicians  of  the  famous 
Asklepion  temple  what  should  be  done  to  check  the  pestilence  that  was  devastating 
the  city.  We  know  that  they  brought  back  with  them  rat-eating  snakes  and  that 
these  soon  put  an  end  to  the  disease.  After  a  time  the  snakes  died  out,  but  the  people 
long  continued  to  paint  their  effigies  on  the  walls  of  the  lararium,  in  token  of  grati- 
tude, and  paid  them  the  tribute  due  to  protecting  household  gods.  The  Ancients 
did  not  only  pit  the  rat-eating  snake  against  the  plague-carrying  rat,  but  they 
also  protected  the  Scarab,  or  dungchafer,  because  it  destroyed  the  Heltu-worm 
(Ankylostoma)  that  caused  laziness,  dirt-eating,  and  intense  anaemia,  and  the 
ibis,  because,  its  usual  food  being  fresh-water  univalve  molluscs  (Planorbis,  Melania, 
Bulinus,  etc.),  it  stood  on  the  margins  of  the  Egyptian  irrigation  canals  and  kept 
at  bay  the  "  winged-snakes,"  two  formidable  snail-fostered  parasites  of  man : 
Schistosoma  hcematobium  which  gives  rise  to  endemic  hsematuria,  and  Schistosoma 
mansoni  which  causes  a  form  of  dysentery.  They  even  pitted  the  pus-forming  coccus 
against  the  pest-bacillus  and  the  kine-pox  germ  against  human  small-pox.  Indeed, 
three  thousand  years  before  Jenner,  Susruta  fought  the  small-pox  in  India  by  in- 
oculating lymph  from  the  pustules  of  the  zebu  calf.  Wonderful  were  the  Ancients  who 
disabled  the  viper,  the  cobra,  and  the  rattlesnake  with  the  very  venom  of  their  striking 
fangs,  who  inoculated  the  oriental  sore  to  prevent  greater  mischief,  who  defeated  their 
more  insidious  parasitic  foes  by  boiling  the  water  and  cooking  the  foods  in  which  they 
ambushed,  and  kindled  "  need  fires  "  to  ward  off  pestilence,  murrain,  and  crop  disease. 
But  then,  like  Mowgli,  they  lived  with  the  beasts  of  the  jungle  and  the  birds  of  the  air. 
They  hunted  with  the  dog,  the  cheetah,  the  eagle,  and  the  falcon  ;  they  fished  with 
the  otter,  the  cormorant,  and  the  sucking-fish ;  and  sent  their  messages  of  love  and 
war  on  the  wing  of  the  carrier-pigeon  ;  and  lest  a  bird  of  prey  should  kill  the  homing 
dove,they  attached  shrill  reed- whistles  to  her  remiges  and  tail-feathers,  so  that  strange 
sounds  during  flight  should  disconcert  the  pursuer  and  stay  his  talons.  We,  polyps 
of  the  brick  town,  are  no  longer  in  touch  with  Nature.  No  one  to-day  would  dare 
compare  our  statuary  with  the  noble  works  of  Phidias,  Praxiteles,  and  Lysippus. 
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The  philosophy,  the  literature,  the  architecture,  the  agriculture  of  the  Ancients  have 
never  been  surpassed.  Believe  me,  in  sanitation,  in  preventive  medicine,  the  Ancients 
were  likewise  our  superiors.  Consider  the  stately  Roman  aqueducts  of  stone,  brick  or 
concrete  (pise),  the  gigantic  Punic  cisterns,  the  mighty  Etruscan  sewers  still  in  use, 
the  prohibition  of  certain  foods,  the  laws  regulating  sexual  intercourse,  the  quilted 
caparisons  and  many-tasselled  trappings  for  horses  in  tsetse  regions,  the  litham  or 
face-covering  of  the  Tuaregs,  the  use  of  wormwood  oil  and  the  night  smudges  to  repel 
blood-sucking  insects,  and  you  will  admit  this.  Modern  nations  undertaking  colo- 
nisation should  copy  the  great  colonists  of  the  classic  period,  whose  success  in  planting 
large,  prosperous  colonies  was  due  to  the  fact  that  their  first  step  invariably  was  to 
banish  disease  by  means  of  thorough  sanitation. 

What  have  we  done  ? 

In  1913  I  visited  the  West  Indies — the  "  Isles  of  the  Blest,"  as  they  were 
called — and  ever  since  I  have  longed  to  return.  I  went  there  on  behalf  of  the 
Colonial  Office  to  investigate  pellagra,  a  disease  the  recent  recognition  of  which 
in  Jamaica,  Barbados,  and  Antigua  had  caused  some  alarm.  I  found  it  present 
in  all  the  islands  of  the  Leeward  group  I  was  able  to  visit.  It  differed  in  no  way 
from  the  classic  form  I  had  seen  in  Spain,  Italy,  France,  Austria,  Hungary,  Rou- 
mania,  Britain,  and  the  United  States  of  America.  In  some  of  the  islands  I  found 
sanitation  much  neglected  and  preventive  measures  ignored,  but  in  making  this  state- 
ment I  feel  in  justice  bound  to  state  that  nowhere  in  the  West  Indies  have  I  met  with 
conditions  so  deplorable  as  in  certain  parts  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  many  of  our 
rural  districts  at  home.  However,  it  was  painful  to  find  such  diseases  as  elephant- 
iasis, ankylostomiasis,  yaws,  and  leprosy  rampant.  Elephantiasis  in  young  subjects 
is  unpardonable,  because  this  disease,  mainly  or  entirely  due  to  filariasis,is  preventable. 
This  was  demonstrated  no  less  than  forty-two  years  ago  by  Manson  in  China.  The 
discovery  that  filariasis  is  a  mosquito-borne  disease  soon  became  the  corner-stone  of 
modern  biological  medicine. 

With  regard  to  ankylostomiasis,  I  regretted  to  find  that  we  were  letting  Americans 
cleanse  our  Augean  stables.  At  Government  House,  in  Barbados,  I  met  Mr.  Wickliffe 
Rose,  the  capable  Administrative  Secretary  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  heard 
him  lecture  on  the  subject.  He  told  us  how  they  had  been  spending  labour  and  money 
in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Southern  United  States  to  stamp  out  the  fell  disease  that 
was  sapping  the  life  of  their  people ;  he  told  us  how  the  wrecking  of  their  work  was 
threatened  by  importations  of  infected  labourers  from  the  British  West  Indies,  and 
how,  seeing  that  we  were  not  likely  to  take  any  step  in  the  matter,  they  had 
decided  to  offer  to  do  it  themselves  at  their  own  expense,  because,  even  at  their 
own  expense,  they  found  it  financially  advantageous.  These  were  not  his  actual 
rords — indeed,  he  was  a  master  in  courtesy  ;  but  that  was  the  purport  of  his  message, 
and  whilst  admiring  the  practical,  far-seeing  people  the  speaker  represented,  I  felt 
intense  shame  at  our  neglect  and  supineness.  I  remembered  the  case  of  the  Spanish 
physician  who,  in  1905,  before  the  Madrid  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  lamented  not 
the  loss  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  but  that,  in  less  than  two  years,  the  Americans  had 
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been  able  to  eliminate  yellow  fever  and  ankylostomiasis,  whilst  Spaniards  had  done 
nothing  for  the  health  of  these  islands  during  their  long  domination  since  the  days 
of  Colombus.  The  next  day,  driving  by  Gun  Hill,  I  saw  Wilkinson's  lion  cut  out  of 
the  coral  limestone  with  head  turned  seaward,  watching  over  a  mighty  battlefield  :  the 
ocean  ;  it  reminded  me  of  the  Greek  sentinel  lion  overlooking  the  famous  plain  of 
Chseronea,  but  I  wondered  what  had  become  of  British  pride  and  sense  of  duty.  All 
they  could  show  me  concerning  the  control  of  ankylostomiasis  was  one  of  the  old  tin 
masks  that  were  cruelly  placed  on  the  face  of  the  poor  anaemic  slaves  which  hook- 
worm had  turned  into  "  dirt-eaters." 

And  leprosy.  Is  it  not  a  shame  that  we  should  still  be  ignorant  of  its  natural 
history  and  unable  either  to  cure  it  or  prevent  it  ?  The  leper  in  his  repulsiveness  is 
still  calling  out  "  Unclean,  unclean," — for  us  to  avoid  him ;  he  is  still  being  buried 
alive  in  out-of-the-way  asylums,  where  he  dies  more  slowly  than  the  Hindu  leper 
women  who,  in  ignorant  superstition,  allowed  and  even  craved  that  they  should  be 
buried  alive  to  ensure  their  children's  immunity. 

Linnaeus  shared  the  popular  belief  of  the  Northern  people  as  to  the  insect-trans- 
mission of  leprosy,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  from  the  few  observations  I  was  able  to 
make  during  my  hasty  voyage  I  believe  the  medium  of  infection  should  be  looked 
for  among  Culicoides  and  other  such  midges  of  cosmopolitan  range,  but  discontinuous 
distribution  limited  to  peculiar  scattered  areas.  There  should  be  no  real  difficulty 
in  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  leprosy  ;  all  we  need  is  to  work 
at  it.  Take  sleeping  sickness.  It  had  baffled  investigation  for  over  a  century  ;  then, 
suddenly,  in  less  than  three  months,  it  was  thoroughly  elucidated. 

Returning  from  the  West  Indies,  impressed  by  all  I  had  seen,  I  suggested  that  the 
Lesser  Antilles  be  chosen  to  carry  out  a  thorough  medical  survey  that  might  enable 
us  to  study  the  oecology  of  tropical  diseases  and  possibly  elucidate  many  points  still 
obscure  in  their  natural  history — one  point  being  the  nature  of  black-water  fever, 
still  by  many  considered  a  "  severe  form  of  malaria,"  notwithstanding  its  far 
greater  affinities  with  the  hsemoglobinuric  fevers  of  cattle  and  other  animals.  The 
reason  for  selecting  these  islands  is  not  the  greater  prevalence  of  tropical  diseases  but 
the  reverse — their  far  greater  healthiness  compared  with  other  tropical  countries. 
They  offer  ideal  conditions  for  the  investigations  I  propose.  In  the  first  place  they  are 
small,  and  that  is  a  great  advantage.  You  know  that  the  phenomena  of  glaciation  have 
been  studied  chiefly  on  the  small  Swiss  glaciers  because  they  were  easily  attainable  and 
conveniently  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  scientific  world.  Volcanic  phenomena  like- 
wise have,  for  the  same  reason,  been  studied  chiefly  on  Vesuvius,  Etna,  Techia  and  the 
Lipari  islands  ;  so  tropical  diseases  are  best  studied  in  small  tropical  islands — some 
of  them,  indeed,  true  laboratories.  Moreover,  the  Lesser  Antilles  offer  great  diversity 
of  physical  structure,  geological  formation,  flora,  fauna,  human  inhabitants,  diseases  of 
man,  animals,  and  crops.  Some  are  still  clothed  in  primitive  forest;  others  are  cultivated 
to  yield  a  single  crop.  Such  diversity,  together  with  the  lesser  complexity  of  oecological 
conditions  in  small  areas,  greatly  favours  the  elimination  of  negative  factors  and  the 
discovery  of  those  which  are  causative  or  otherwise  important  in  determining  the 
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presence,  activity  or  quiescence  of  any  disease.  Further,  I  have  suggested  that  one  of 
the  islands,  preferably  Barbados  (already  free  from  malaria  and  yaws)  should  forthwith 
be  freed  from  elephantiasis  and  ankylostomiasis  and  possibly  pellagra  and  leprosy. 
With  regard  to  elephantiasis,  once  called  "  the  Barbados  leg,"  there  should  be  no 
difficulty,  and  I  trust  that  Sir  Patrick  Manson,  to  whom  we  owe  practically  all  our 
knowledge  on  filariasis,  will  himself  direct  the  work  I  have  suggested,  and  write  finis 
to  this  great  chapter  in  tropical  medicine. 

A  powerful  Committee  is  now  being  formed  to  carry  out  this  work,  and,  with 
adequate  support,  all  the  knowledge  collected  during  long  years  of  colonial  adminis- 
tration will  at  last  be  crystallised  into  practical  results. 

In  introducing  the  Lecturer,  the  CHAIRMAN  (Sir  Patrick  Manson)  said  that  Dr.  Sambon 
was  one  of  the  most  ardent  and  successful  votaries  of  the  subject  with  which  he  was 
about  to  deal. 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper  Dr.  CASTELLANI  said  they  had  listened  to  a  most  interesting 
address.  It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  hear  a  paper  which  bore  the  stamp  of  knowledge 
and  original  research.  It  was  in  fact  the  paper  of  a  true  expert.  He  agreed  with 
practically  all  the  points  mentioned  in  the  paper  and  especially  as  to  the  scanty 
recognition  that  was  generally  given,  or  had  until  recently  been  generally  given,  to 
pioneer  scientific  work.  The  illustrious  scientist  in  the  chair  was  thirty-five  years 
ago  a  practitioner  in  China,  and  while  there  ho  made  a  very  big  discovery — among  the 
biggest  medical  discoveries  made  during  the  last  century.  His  discovery  was  important 
not  only  because  he  showed  that  filariasis  was  conveyed  by  the  mosquito,  but  because 
by  making  this  discovery  he  opened  out  a  totally  new  line  of  research  that  had  led 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  etiology  of  so  many  other  tropical  diseases,  such  as  malaria 
and  yellow  fever.  Of  course  he  was  jeered  at — scoffed  at — and  one  so-called  high 
scientific  authority  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  in  public  that  there  must  be  something 
out  of  gear  in  the  higher  centres  of  Dr.  Hanson's  brain.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  in 
fairly  recent  years  not  all  the  diseases  which  Sir  Patrick  described  or  illustrated 
were  recognised,  though  a  great  change  has  occurred.  The  medical  man  who  was 
interested  in  the  scientific  part  of  the  profession  was  no  longer  considered  a  sort  of 
crank.  Another  very  important  point  was  that  Governmental  Departments  had  got 
interested  in  science,  and  this  beneficial  change  took  place  first  of  all  in  this  country. 
A  truly  great  man,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  following  the  advice  of  the  then  Dr. 
Manson,  founded  a  school  of  tropical  medicine  in  London,  and  owing  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  his  successors  at  the  Colonial  Office,  at  the  present  time  the  whole  of  the 
tropical  colonies  were  well  endowed  with  up-to-date  hospitals,  well-equipped  laboratories, 
and  fine  research  institutes.  The  example  set  by  the  Colonial  Office  had  been  followed 
by  other  Government  Departments.  Probably  few  people  present  knew  that  in  London 
there  existed  a  most  marvellous  organisation  for  dealing  with  tropical  diseases  in 
demobilised  men.  Anybody  who  could  go  to  see  the  clinic  for  tropical  diseases  recently 
instituted  by  the  Ministry  of  Pensions,  and  organised  by  Sir  Ronald  Ross  and  Colonel  Price, 
would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Ministers'  motto  had  been  "  Nothing  is  too  good  for 
heroes  who  while  doing  their  duty  in  far  distant  tropical  countries  had  contracted 
exotic  disease."  He  was,  himself,  perfectly  certain  that,  as  in  the  past,  this  country 
would  always  lead  in  everything  connected  with  tropical  medicine  and  research. 

Sir  R.  T.  CORYNDON,  K.C.M.G.,  as  a  Colonial  official  of  a  good  many  years'  standing, 
was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  paying  a  tribute  to  the  noble  experimental  work 
performed  by  the  chairman  and  such  great  men  as  the  Lecturer.  He  was,  himself, 
for  many  years  in  northern  and  southern  Rhodesia,  beginning  in  1889.  It  was  bitter 
to  think  of  the  number  of  people  who  suffered  almost  continuously  from  malaria. 
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To-day  there  was  very  little  malaria  at  all.  He  wished  also  to  pay  a  tribute  as  a 
civil  servant  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  in  addition  to  discharging  his  manifold  activities 
had  a  shrewd  and  wise  idea  of  the  value  of  life  and  health  in  the  service  of  the 
Empire  abroad. 

Sir  JAMES  CANTLIE  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  committee  was  being 
formed  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  work  of  eradicating  preventable 
disease  in  the  tropics.  It  was  the  determination  of  those  connected  with  the  movement 
to  carry  forward  the  work  started  by  Sir  Patrick  Manson  far  beyond  anything  that 
had  yet  been  attempted.  This  Committee  was  now  making  an  urgent  appeal  for  help. 
He  reminded  the  meeting  that  nowadays,  more  especially,  geographical  boundaries  are 
no  barrier  to  the  spread  of  disease.  It  was  not  to  be  stopped  merely  by  stalking 
down  the  disease  in  one  particular  corner  of  the  world.  Therefore  the  movement 
should  be  international.  It  should  not  be  merely  an  entente  but  an  alliance,  and  in 
this  war  there  must  be  no  shirkers  and  no  conscientious  objectors.  It  was  hoped 
that  Sir  P.  Manson  himself  would  be  able  to  go  to  the  West  Indies  and  help  forward 
this  great  crusade 

Mr.  E.  T.  JENSEN  referred  to  the  American  success  following  the  French  failure 
to  deal  with  yellow  fever  at  Panama,  and  quoted  figures  showing  that  during  the 
construction  of.the  Canal  from  1881  to  1889  the  French  lost  by  death  22,189  employees, 
being  at  the  rate  of  240  per  mitte.  The  death  rate  from  yellow  fever  varied  between 
7'3  and  20'6  per  annum,  and  from  malaria  from  12*5  to  20'5.  In  the  hope  that  West 
African  negroes  might  survive  the  climate,  one  thousand  of  them  were  imported ;  all 
died  within  six  months.  The  same  fate  befell  a  thousand  Chinamen.  The  Americans 
commenced  the  work  in  1904,  and  since  1906  no  case  of  yellow  fever  has  occurred  in 
the  Isthmus.  In  the  latter  year  the  admission  rate  for  malaria  per  mitte  of  employees 
was  125.  In  1918  the  malaria  admission  rate  was  18.  The  death  rate  from  all  causes 
in  1906  was  41-7,  and  in  1917  was  8'1  permt'Ke  per  annum.  The  expenditure  on  sanitary 
measures  was  only  1  per  cent,  of  the  outlay  of  £100,000,000.  The  experiment  in  the 
Roman  campagna  cost  the  Colonial  Office  £500.  How  much  blood  and  treasure  had 
since  been  saved  ?  It  was  calculated  that  malarial  sickness  and  death  in  India  caused 
unproductive  expenditure  to  the  extent  of  over  £20,000,000  per  annum.  This  was 
dealing  with  families  of  labourers  only,  and  assuming  that  the  head  of  each  family 
earned  only  five  rupees  a  month  and  his  wife  a  smaller  sum.  The  present  results 
of  tropical  disease  were  death,  suffering,  lowered  or  destroyed  physical  efficiency, 
diminished  production,  and  unproductive  expenditure  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick. 
Dr.  Prout  estimated  in  1908  that  16'9  per  cent,  of  working  days  was  lost  in  Jamaica 
by  malaria.  To-day  increased  production  was  vital  to  Europe  and  to  the  world.  All 
tropical  areas  were  affected,  for  instance,  by  the  practical  restriction  of  Indian  labour 
to  India.  A  representative  committee,  some  of  whose  members  were  known  to  the 
world  by  their  splendid  work — he  need  mention  only  Sir  Patrick  Manson,  Professor 
Simpson,  Sir  James  Cantlie,  and  Dr.  Sambon — had  embarked  on  a  project  for  research 
and  for  the  elimination  of  disease  in  the  tropics.  The  best  methods  established  by 
previous  research  were  utilised,  while  the  causes  of  hitherto  unpreventable  scourges 
would  be  studied.  Although  work  would  commence  in  a  selected  area,  benefit  would 
accrue  to  all  tropical  countries  and  so  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  re- 
minded the  meeting  that  America  had  a  world  monument  in  the  Rockfeller  founda- 
tion. A  sum  of  £30,000  is  now  required  for  three  years'  work  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  was  hoped  that  a  prompt  and  generous  support  would  be  given  to  the  appeal  made 
by  the  Tropical  Diseases  Prevention  Committee.  India  alone  wasted  £20,000,000  a 
year  on  one  preventable  disease.  The  Committee  asked  for  £10,000  a  year  for  three 
years  to  fight  many  diseases  in  many  countries. 

The  CHAIRMAN  in  moving  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lecturer  said  he  would  like 
to  give  one  concrete  example  of  the  good  that  could  be  accomplished  by  proper 
sanitary  effort.  If  it  could  be  experimentally  shown  that  we  could  definitely  eradi- 
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cate  a  disease  from  a  given  area,  that  demonstration  would  encourage  others  to  attempt 
to  overcome  other  forms  of  disease.  It  so  happened  that  in  the  West  Indies  there  was  an 
Island  called  Barbados — thickly  populated,  containing  very  little  jungle,  and  with  a  good 
water  supply.  In  that  country  there  was  a  disease  that  could  be  tackled  with  the  certainty 
of  being  a  hie  to  abolish  it.  The  cause  of  this  disease  had  been  known  for  forty  years  and 
although  affecting  one-tenth  part  of  the  population,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  no  measures  had 
yet  been  attempted  to  eradicate  it.  The  particular  parasite  propagating  that  disease  lived  in 
the  human  body,  being  carried  from  one  person  to  another  by  the  mosquito.  If  you  could  either 
kill  the  parasite  or  prevent  its  being  carried  from  one  body  to  another  the  disease  would  be 
eradicated.  This  could  be  done  with  the  utmost  ease.  If  the  effort  was  made  in  an  intelli- 
gent way — a  sustained  effort — he  prophesied  that  elephantiasis  would  be  eradicated 
in  one  of  the  most  important  of  tha  West  Indian  Islands  and  that  would  afford  an 
invaluable  lesson  of  what  could  be  accomplished  elsewhere.  If  Dr.  Sambon  was  going 
out  to  undertake  anything  of  that  sort  he  would  have  their  most  hearty  sympathy. 
It  had  been  suggested  that  he  (the  Chairman)  should  assume  this  duty,  but  they 
forgot  his  age  and  infirmities.  But  for  that  reason  he  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  take  part  in  the  work. 

Dr.  SAMBON  replied,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Sir  P.  Manson  for  presiding. 
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By  KINGSLEY  F AIRBRIDGE,  Founder  of  the  Child  Emigration  Society. 

PERHAPS  the  principal  problem  in  Australia  at  the  present  time  is  population,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  reasons  for  that  statement  would  occur  to  all  acquainted  with  the 
problem  of  the  Pacific.  What  they  principally  need  in  Australia  is  farmers.  As  a  settler, 
the  child  oflers  many  advantages  over  the  adult :  he  arrives  in  the  country  with  ideas 
not  yet  formed,  so  that  he  is  able  to  pick  up  its  ways  before  going  to  work,  and  for 
that  reason  becomes  more  self-reliant,  more  efficient,  and  more  readily  assimilated.  Some 
thirty  thousand  children  had  been  sent  to  Canada,  largely  through  the  agency  of 
Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes,  and  the  great  majority  of  these  emigrants  had  prospered. 
Few  had  gone  out  to  Australia,  but  there  had  been  several  parties  of  boys  between 
sixteen  and  nineteen,  who  had  gone  out  under  the  guidance  and  care  of  Mr.  Sedgwick, 
whose  boys  had  been  very  successful;  none,  however,  had  gone  to  Western  Australia. 
The  only  child  emigrants  who  had  gone  there  went  out  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Child  Emigration  Society.  The  children  were  educated  at  a  farm-school,  where  they 
received  their  ordinary  elementary  education  from  the  State  up  to  sixteen  years  of 
age.  A  State  elementary  school  had  been  established  on  the  property.  After  school 
the  boys  had  a  further  two  hours  of  special  farm  training  or  of  agricultural  theory. 
In  the  lecturer's  opinion,  the  theory  of  agriculture  was  every  bit  as  important  to  these 
children  as  practice.  If  we  wanted  to  keep  young  people  on  the  land  we  must 
provide  some  counteracting  influence  to  that  of  the  city,  and  one  of  the  best  ways 
of  doing  so,  as  this  experiment  had  proved,  was  to  teach  the  boys  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples which  underlay  every  single  farming  operation,  for  there  was  a  good  principle  under- 
lying every  one  of  them.  He  referred  to  the  testimony  of  Colonel  Battye,  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Western  Australian  war-orphans.  A  most  important  thing  in  bringing 
up  these  children  was  to  give  them  only  the  best  possible  personnel  to  look  after 
them.  Another  point  was  as  to  how  they  should  house  the  children.  There  were 

*  Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  held  at  the  Central  Hall  on  February  24,  1920,  when 
the  Hon.  J.  D.  Connolly  presided. 
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two  distinct  methods — (1)  to  put  them  into  large  institutions  where  there  might  be 
50  or  100  children  in  one  room,  or  (2)  to  put  them  into  little  cottages  where  they 
were  separated  by  a  certain  amount  of  space.  One  was  called  the  barrack  school, 
and  the  other  the  cottage-home  system.  He  was  all  in  favour  of  the  latter.  It  had 
been  decided  that  they  should  not  have  more  than  ten  children,  boys  or  girls,  under 
one  roof.  Another  method,  which  might  be  employed  in  Australia  for  emigrant  children, 
was  the  foster-parent  system.  This  system  of  boarding-out  had  proved  very  success- 
ful in  Canada,  but  he  was  quite  sure  from  all  he  knew  of  Western  Australia  that  the 
number  of  possible  foster  parents  was  very  small.  Only  thirty-five  boys  had  so  far 
migrated  to  Western  Australia,  but  preparations  were  now  being  made  to  send  out  a 
further  200  children,  half  of  whom  should  be  girls.  This  was  child  rescue  and  develop- 
mental work  on  a  small  scale  only.  It  was  hoped,  however,  that  the  time  would  come 
when  many  thousands  of  destitute  British  children  would  be  educated  in  farm  schools 
in  various  parts  of  the  Dominions.  It  was  in  fact  hoped  that  in  the  future  every 
part  of  the  Empire  that  was  in  need  of  population  would  extend  its  sympathy  to  this 
method  of  emigration,  in  order  both  to  help  the  children  themselves  and  to  help  the 
Empire  as  a  whole.  A  most  important  question  was — "  Is  it  worth  while  expending 
money  on  these  children  ?  "  He  maintained  emphatically  that  it  was. 

Mr.  Fairbridge  exhibited  a  number  of  slides  showing  general  farm  conditions  in 
Western  Australia,  and  particularly  a  happy  selection  of  farm  school  photographs. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (the  Hon.  J.  D.  Connolly)  said  that  his  presence  that  afternoon  as 
Agent-General  for  Western  Australia  was  a  clear  indication  that  this  work  was  not  only 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Western  Australian  Government,  but  was  subsidised  by  it.  It 
had  been  subsidised  in  the  past,  and  he  had  extended  to  Mr.  Fairbridge  an  offer  of  a 
subsidy  in  the  future  on  behalf  of  the  Government.  Another  reason  why  he  had  great 
pleasure  in  presiding  was  because  the  meeting  had  been  arranged  by  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute.  He  regarded  the  work  of  the  Institute  as  purely  Empire  work,  and  he  did  not 
know  any  work  better  entitled  to  the  name  of  Empire  work  than  emigration.  When  he 
(Mr.  Connolly)  spoke  of  emigration  he  meant  emigration  within  the  Empire.  It  was  to  be 
remembered  that  a  certain  number  of  people  would  and  did  emigrate  every  year — an  average 
of  three  to  four  hundred  thousand.  In  a  great  many  instances  they  were  not  encouraged 
to  emigrate,  but  rather  discouraged  by  people  in  England.  The  result  was  they  drifted 
away  to  other  countries — foreign  countries.  It  was  decided  in  Western  Australia  some 
years  ago,  when  they  instituted  a  system  of  emigration,  to  go  in  for  an  all-British  Emigra- 
tion Policy.  What  was  the  result  ?  When  the  war  broke  out  they  had  no  foreign  trouble. 
They  had  some  little  trouble  in  other  states,  but  Western  Australia  had  none.  One 
result  of  that  was  seen  in  the  fact  that  Western  Australia  put  up  a  better  percentage 
of  recruits ;  or  as  good  a  percentage  as  in  England  under  conscription.  Now  we  are 
out  for  emigration.  We  do  not  want  to  persuade  one  person  to  go  out  from  England, 
but  there  are  a  number  of  people  who  will  go  out,  and  we  on  our  part  say  we  can 
offer  them  a  better  opportunity  than  any  other  part  of  the  Empire.  You  may  say — 
what  has  this  to  do  with  child  emigration  ?  We  are  out  for  child  emigration  also. 
Our  Government  are  firm  believers  in  child  emigration. 

Mr.  Fairbridge  made  one  remark  which  might  be  misunderstood.  He  spoke  of 
barrack  schools ;  he  did  not  intend  that  to  apply  to  Western  Australia,  because  no 
such  schools  exist  there.  We  have  an  excellent  statute  called  the  State  Children's  Act, 
which  has  been  commented  on  favourably  in  almost  every  British  country :  under  which 
every  child  in  need  of  a  home  should  be  provided  with  one,  and  educated  until  the  age  of 
fourteen  years.  The  Government  do  not  conduct  these  institutions  ;  children  are  boarded 
out  with  foster  parents.  There  are  also  a  number  of  institutions  for  orphans  which  are  not 
conducted  as  workhouses,  but  are  run  by  Committees  under  different  church  managementst 
These  boys  have  turned  out  just  as  well  as  boys  educated  in  public  schools.  The 
percentage  of  enlistments  of  the  boys  from  these  schools  was  not  less  than  the  per- 
centage from  the  public  schools.  By  the  way,  Western  Australia  not  only  contributed 
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largely  to  the  forces  of  the  Empire  during  the  war,  but  her  men  gained  great  distinc- 
tion. No  less  than  ten  V.C.'s  were  gained  by  Western  Australia,  and  at  least  one  was 
gained  by  a  boy  brought  up  in  the  Clontarf  Orphanage,  near  Perth,  on  the  Canning 
River,  which  is  managed  by  the  Christian  Brothers. 

I  recently  had  a  cablegram  from  the  Government  to  say  that  in  addition  to  subsidising 
these  200  children  mentioned  by  Mr  Fairbridge,  the  Government  are  prepared  to  take 
some  200  war-orphans,  and  place  them  under  different  church  management — the  orphans 
of  men  who  have  fallen  in  the  war,  and  some  500  bigger  children  of  soldiers,  and 
also  that  they  will  take  a  number  of  widows  and  children  of  soldiers.  1  can  only 
conclude  by  saying  how  much  Western  Australia  appreciates  the  work  done  by  Mr. 
Fairbridge. 

Major-General  Sir  HARRY  BARRON,  ex-Governor  of  Western  Australia,  spoke  of  his 
visits  to  the  school  on  several  occasions,  and  considered  that  the  work  was  a  great 
success.  He  was  especially  struck  with  the  peculiarly  happy  faces  of  the  boys. 

Mr.  F.  W.  TEESDALE,  M.P.,  Western  Australia,  said  he  could  confirm  what  Mr. 
Fairbridge  had  said  with  regard  to  the  Child  Settlement  School.  The  subject  had  been 
very  much  discussed  in  the  Parliament  House,  but  the  discussion  had  always  been  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  children,  and  with  the  idea  of  improving  their  prospects.  It 
might  be  that  at  times  the  criticism  had  been  a  little  hostile,  but  it  had  all  been  with 
the  best  intentions,  and  he  trusted  it  left  no  sting  behind  it.  Mr.  Fairbridge  might 
have  dealt  with  the  great  possibilities  for  settling  boys  in  the  north-west  of  Western 
Australia  as  well  as  in  the  farming  centres  down  south.  As  a  Member  of  Parliament  he 
knew  that  the  Ministry  took  a  tremendous  interest  in  these  boys,  and  would  do  all  they 
could  to  further  the  work  of  the  association.  He  was  quite  confident  also  that  Mr.  Connolly 
had  the  work  very  much  at  heart.  He  considered  that  Western  Australia  was  a 
tremendous  country  with  almost  unlimited  possibilities. 

Sir  GEORGE  PARKIN,  K.C.M.G.,  remarked  that  when  he  first  took  charge  of  the 
Rhodes  Trust  he  visited  some  of  the  Great  Dominions,  and  doubts  were  expressed 
whether  Oxford  would  not  destroy  the  practical  character  of  the  scholars,  and  give 
them  too  visionary  ideas  for  Colonial  life.  Well,  Mr.  Fairbridge  was  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  scholars  drawn  from  overseas,  and  nobody  who  had  heard  him  could 
venture  to  say  that  his  practical  power  of  mind  had  been  destroyed.  It  was  doubtful 
whether  Mr.  Rhodes  had  thought  that  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  his  scholars  coming 
over  here  would  be  that  they  would  put  their  hand  and  eye  on  the  weak  points  in  this 
country,  and  try,  in  the  new  countries  to  which  they  returned,  to  heal  the  troubles  and 
difficulties  of  the  old.  Mr.  Fairbridge  came  to  Oxford,  being  drawn  from  the  heart  of 
South  Africa,  and  he  remembered  the  late  Earl  Grey  remarking  "  He  is  an  enthusiast  who 
will  do  something  in  life."  There  was,  in  fact,  no  problem  which  ought  to  engage  the 
attention  of  our  statesmen  more  constantly  than  the  question  of  dealing  with  child  life  in 
this  country.  And  if  it  was  found  possible  they  should  be  willing  to  spend  any  amount 
of  money  in  order  to  give  them  a  chance  of  growing  into  a  full  manhood. 

Mr.  F.  C.  FAULKNER,  late  Headmaster  of  Perth  High  School,  said  if  we  could  only 
get  the  people  of  England  to  realise  that  when  their  friends  went  to  the  Dominions  over- 
seas, they  were  still  as  much  citizens  of  the  Empire  as  before — that,  in  fact,  we  were  all 
members  of  one  great  Imperial  community — we  should  be  helping  forward  a  great  Imperial 
work. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Fairbridge  for  his  address,  and  to  Mr.  Connolly 
for  presiding. 

In  the  report  (p.  457,  August  UNITED  EMPIRE)  of  the  address  on  "  Modern  Artificial 
Drying  (Dehydrating)  "  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Morton,  the  lecturer,  was  inadvertently 
printed  Merton. 
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CANADA. 

The  Fuel  Problem. — Although  the  knowledge  that  the  Dominion  has  a  very  good 
chance  of  ultimately  becoming  entirely  self-supporting  as  regards  supplies  of  various 
kinds  of  fuel  and  power  does  not  prevent  Ontario  in  particular,  and  Quebec  to  a 
lesser  extent,  from  being  faced  with  the  somewhat  alarming  problem  of  how  to  obtain 
sufficient  coal  for  domestic  and  industrial  purposes  from  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  nevertheless  a  satisfactory  outlook  for  the  future.  The  Dominion 
still  possesses  about  1,900,000  square  miles  of  forest,  from  which  some  $50,000,000 
worth  of  firewood  is  obtained  annually,  but  it  is  practically  only  in  the  more  remote 
districts  of  Canada  that  it  is  used.  The  coal  areas  of  the  Dominion  are  enormous, 
being  approximately  111,168  square  miles  of  workable  beds,  with  an  estimated  reserve 
of  1,357,718,140,000  tons.  The  province  of  Alberta  contains  nearly  82,000  square 
miles  of  this  total  area,  while  Nova  Scotia,  British  Columbia,  and  Saskatchewan  also 
possess  large  areas,  and  New  Brunswick  a  substantial  quantity.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  the  two  large  industrial  and  most  populated  provinces,  should 
possess  no  coal  resources.  The  Nova  Scotia  mines  supply  Quebec  with  some  coal,  but 
to  Ontario  the  distance  is  too  great.  Now  the  possibility  of  bringing  coal  into  both 
these  provinces  from  Alberta  is  being  seriously  considered,  as  supplies  from  the  United 
States  must  be  supplemented  somehow  or  other.  At  present  Canada  produces  about 
15,000,000  tons  of  coal  annually,  and  imports  nearly  18,000,000  tons  from  the  United 
States.  The  natural  resources  for  the  development  of  hydro -electric  energy  are  con- 
siderable in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  but  as  a  method  of  heating  it  is  relatively  more 
costly  than  coal.  In  certain  parts  of  Canada  natural  gas  is  used  extensively,  but  the 
areas  thus  served  are  small,  when  the  Dominion  is  regarded  as  a  whole.  Crude  petroleum 
is  being  used  in  increasing  quantities  as  a  substitute  for  coal,  but  only  a  small  proportion  of 
this  is  produced  in  the  country.  The  peat  bogs  of  the  Dominion  cover  some  12,000 
square  miles,  but  here  again  the  cost  of  production  prevents  competition  with  coal  as  a 
fuel  for  heating  purposes. 

New  Steamship  Service  to  the  East. — The  Ellerman  and  Bucknall  Steamship  Company 
has  inaugurated  a  new  service  from  Montreal  to  the  Red  Sea,  India,  and  Java,  and  it  is 
officially  announced  that  the  Canadian  Government  Mercantile  Marine  will  start  in 
September  a  steamship  service  from  Vancouver  to  Shanghai,  Hong-Kong,  Singapore, 
Colombo,  Calcutta,  and  Rangoon.  The  latter  is  to  be  a  monthly  service,  providing  the 
results  are  such  as  to  justify  such  a  frequent  service  of  boats.  These  announcements 
mark  two  important  events  in  the  history  of  Canadian  shipping. 

Branch  Bank  Established  in  Great  Britain.— The  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  is 
now  one  of  the  largest  Canadian  banks,  has  recently  opened  a  branch  in  London. 
The  head  office  is  at  Halifax,  and  besides  having  extensive  connections  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick,  this  bank  has  for  some  time  been  represented  in  the  larger  towns 
of  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  having  branches  in  certain  towns  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  link  in  Great  Britain,  and  it^is 
believed  that  the  new  branch  in  London  will  very  soon  justify  its  establishment. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Forthcoming  Universities'  Conference.  —  An  important  conference  of  Australian 
Universities  is  to  be  held  in  Sydney  in  May  of  next  year.  The  subjects  for  discussion 
concern  the  relation  of  the  Australian  Universities  to  the  Universities'  Bureau  of  the 
British  Empire ;  the  representation  of  the  Australian  Universities  in  America  through 
the  Institute  of  International  Education  of  America,  and  the  representation  of  the 
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Institute  in  Australia ;  and  the  exchange  of  professors  and  other  lecturers  and  students 
with  British  and  foreign  Universities.  The  University  of  Toronto  has  already  offered 
to  exchange  a  professor  with  an  Australian  University  during  the  latter  part  of  this 
year. 

Underground  Railways  in  Sydney. — The  Minister  for  New  South  Wales  Railways 
recently  received  a  deputation  pressing  for  the  completion  of  the  City  Underground 
Railway,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Government  will  give  the  necessary  sanction  for 
the  work  of  construction  to  be  continued  without  loss  of  time.  The  scheme  is  estimated 
to  cost  £3,500,000,  and  a  start  was  made  in  June  1916  by  contract  under  the  control 
of  the  chief  engineer  for  Metropolitan  railway  construction.  In  January  1917  an  Act 
was  passed  constituting  the  Railway  Commissioner  constructing  authority  for  all  railways. 
The  work  proceeded  until  June  1918,  when  it  was  interrupted  owing  to  the  war,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  necessary  plant  and  materials. 

State  Relief  in  New  South  Wales. — As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Rural  Industries 
Board  which  was  established  to  inquire  into  cases  of  distress  among  agriculturists  due 
to  the  effects  of  the  drought  which  has  recently  broken,  it  is  reported  that  a  total 
of  £776,200  has  been  distributed  in  relief.  In  anticipation  of  further  demands  for 
seed  wheat,  the  Board  has  purchased  1,142,335  bushels  of  seed  wheat  at  a  cost  of 
£415,549,  about  half  of  which  has  been  distributed  already.  About  35,000  tons  of 
fodder,  at  a  cost  of  £400,000,  has  also  been  purchased.  The  Board  has  received  over 
10,000  applications  for  relief,  and  has  been  able  to  deal  promptly  with  the  great 
majority  of  them. 

British  Red  Cross  in  the  Commonwealth. — The  Governor-General  of  Australia  has 
received  a  contribution  of  £150,000  to  be  allocated  at  his  discretion  to  Red  Cross 
activities  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  and  he  has  apportioned  £25,000  to  various 
organisations  in  each  State.  In  New  South  Wales  £10,000  has  been  voted  to  the  Bush 
Nursing  Society,  to  enable  it  to  extend  its  work  so  as  to  provide  skilled  nursing  in 
country  districts  where  soldiers  are  settled ;  while  £15,000  has  been  granted  for  the 
treatment  of  psychopathic  cases  in  the  first  instance  of  war  origin  and  ultimately  for 
the  benefit  of  the  civil  community.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Red  Cross  has 
by  no  means  relaxed  its  efforts  on  behalf  of  sick  ..-nd  wounded  soldiers  and  sailors, 
nor  in  regard  to  epidemics,  since  the  termination  of  the  war.  The  voluntary  aids  are 
also  doing  excellent  work  at  the  many  convalescent  homes  and  kindred  institutions, 
and  arrangements  have  been  made  to  preserve  the  organisation  to  meet  all  demands 
that  may  arise  in  the  future. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Trade  Relations  with  Canada. — Commercial  relations  between  New  Zealand  and 
Canada  are  very  cordial  at  present,  and  the  volume  of  trade  between  the  two  countries 
is  increasing.  Meat,  cheese,  and  eggs  from  New  Zealand  are  being  sent  in  large  quantities  to 
Canada,  via  the  Panama  Canal  and  New  York,  and  also  numbers  of  Maori  blankets 
and  rugs.  New  Zealand's  purchases  from  Canada  consist  chiefly  of  motor-cars,  pianos, 
women's  clothing,  and  certain  kinds  of  woollen  goods  which  do  not  figure  among  the 
home-made  articles.  Information  regarding  the  canning  industry  is  being  sought  in 
Canada,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  one  on  similar  lines  in  New  Zealand. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Introduction  of  Paper  Currency. — With  the  passing  of  the  South  African  currency 
and  Banking  Bill,  South  Africa  will  cease  to  be  one  of  the  countries,  few  in  number, 
wherein  gold  coin  is  still  in  free  circulation.  The  banks  have  had  to  maintain  the 
stock  of  gold  coin  in  circulation  by  purchasing  at  a  heavy  premium,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  severe  drain  (which  could  at  no  time  be  entirely  prevented)  due  to  the 
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smuggling  of  sovereigns  to  India  and  elsewhere.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  banks  has 
rendered  necessary  the  issue  of  temporarily  inconvertible  gold  certificates.  The  abandon- 
ment of  gold  for  paper  money  is  not  likely  to  be  a  popular  measure,  but  the  fact 
that  the  Union  is  in  a  position  to  maintain  a  high  gold  ratio  to  its  paper  currency 
should  reduce  the  ill  effects  experienced  in  most  countries  as  a  result  of  introducing 
paper  currency. 

Publicity  Campaign. — The  Union  Government  has  voted  a  sum  of  £35,000  for  the 
purpose  of  advertising  the  attractions  and  resources  of  South  Africa  on  lines  similar 
to  those  adopted  by  the  other  Dominions.  It  is  hoped  that  this  amount  will  be 
supplemented  by  contributions  from  various  municipalities,  which  should  bring  in  a 
further  £15,000  or  so.  The  question  of  the  appointment  of  a  High  Commissioner  in 
London,  and  the  complete  reorganisation  of  the  Union's  trade  department  in  Gr(>at 
Britain,  is  of  urgent  importance.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  the  establishment 
in  the  near  future  of  an  "  Africa  House  "  similar  to  Australia's  headquarters  in  London, 
but  the  present  Trade  Commissioner's  offices  are  by  no  means  adequate. 

MAURITIUS. 

Phenomenal  Prosperity. — At  the  present  time  Mauritius  is,  for  its  size,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  countries  in  the  world.  The  prosperity  of  the  sugar  industry  is  said  to  be 
phenomenal,  and  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  Rs.  200,000,000  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  received  for  sugar  alone  during  the  coming  year.  Added  to  the  wealth  of  the  last 
three  years,  this  makes  a  comparatively  small  community  like  the  inhabitants  of 
Mauritius  rich  in  the  extreme.  Mauritius  planters,  on  the  advice  of  Sir  Henry  Leclezio, 
unanimously  agreed  to  sell  their  last  sugar  crop  to  Great  Britain  at  a  maximum  price 
of  £90  per  ton,  in  spite  of  higher  offers  from  America  and  other  places  of  £120  and 
£140  per  ton. 
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THE  EGYPTIAN  PROBLEM.* 

SIR  VALENTINE  CHIBOL  has  made  a  wholly  admirable  and  quite  refreshingly  frank  effort 
to  present  the  Egyptian  problem,  which  he  has  studied  at  first-hand,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  free  and  enlightened  Imperialist.  His  book,  made  up  of  his  recent  letters  to  the  Time* 
amplified  and  revised,  appeared  most  opportunely  on  the  eve  of  Saad  Pasha  ZaghlbuPs 
departure  from  London  after  interviews  with  Lord  Milner,  which  revealed  "  a  very  considerable 
measure  of  agreement  on  fundamental  points."  Egypt  is  just  one  of  those  cases  where 
dogma  and  extreme  views,  whether  Nationalist  or  Imperialist,  are  bound  to  involve  trouble, 
if  not  disaster.  Sir  Valentine  Chirol's  conclusions  present  the  happy  medium.  He  controverts 
the  pretensions  of  Nationalists  who  contend  that  the  British  occupation  robbed  Egypt  of 
independence,  with  the  same  spirit  that  he  shows  when  dealing  with  the  advocates  of 
absolute  annexation.  He  does  not  disguise  British  responsibility  for  the  deadlock,  but  he 
is  equally  critical  of  Egyptian  Ministers  who,  whilst  bemoaning  the  disorders,  did  nothing 
to  assist  the  people  to  understand  the  issue.  As  to  British  services  to  Egypt  he  has  no 
sort  of  doubt,  but  if  Britain  led  the  land  out  of  bondage  to  a  prosperity  she  had  not  known 
for  twenty-five  centuries,  he  sees  no  reason  why,  in  the  changed  circumstances  of  the  world 
to-day,  we  should  not  give  reasonable  satisfaction  to  Egyptian  political  aspirations.  At  the 
same  time  he  admits  that  the  Egyptians  have  yet  to  prove  their  capacity  for  self-government. 

To  appreciate  at  its  full  value  the  intimacy  and  incisiveness  with  which  Sir  Valentine 
states  his  case,  the  book  itself  must  be  read.  It  opens  with  a  masterly  historical  summary 
indispensable  to  a  right  perspective.  His  suggestions  are  many  and  should  not  be  unfruitful. 
If,  he  says,  we  want  to  regain  the  confidence  we  have  lost,  we  must  remedy  two  wrongs. 
"  One  is  the  increasing  effacement  of  Egyptian  Ministers — so  complete  to-day  that  in  these 
critical  times  they  never  open  their  mouths  in  public  or  attempt  to  give  their  people  a  lead 
— and  the  other  is  the  inadequate  and  generally  quite  subordinate  share  given  to  Egyptians 
in  the  administration  of  the  country."  If  dualism  is  not  to  be  eliminated — and  its  con- 

*  The  Egyptian  Problem.    By  Sir  Valentine  Chirol.     Macmillan,  7s.  6d. 
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tinuance  in  some  form  is  essential — then  it  must  be  defined  and  delimitated,  BO  that  High 
Commissioner  and  Egyptian  Ministers  know  where  their  functions  and  responsibilities  begin 
and  end.  "  For  one  thing  we  should  no  longer  be  tempted  to  appoint,  as  has  sometimes 
happened,  advisers  who,  having  no  special  qualifications  and  being  obliged  to  learn  their  jobs 
after  appointment,  could  carry  very  little  weight  with  Egyptian  Ministers."  This  complaint 
was  no  doubt  aggravated  by  the  exigencies  of  the  War.  Sir  Valentine  Chirol  would  refer 
some  questions  to  an  Anglo -Egyptian  Commission,  and  for  the  future  he  urges  that  "  Whether 
Egyptian  affairs  remain  under  the  Foreign  Office,  which  is,  however,  singularly  ill-equipped 
to  deal  with  them,  or  are  transferred  to  the  Colonial  Office,  or  to  a  new  department  in  charge 
of  the  whole  Middle  East,  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  the  High  Commissioner  would 
be  responsible,  ought  not  to  be  left  without  the  assistance  of  a  small  council  with  Egyptian 
experience  and  composed  partly  of  Egyptians."  The  Egyptians  cannot  have  "  complete 
independence,"  but  a  settlement  by  mutual  consent,  based  on  British  promises  and  Egyptian 
aspirations,  must  be  found,  associating  Egypt  with  "  the  great  commonwealth  of  nations  that 
we  call  the  British  Empire." 


Wagner,    E.    B.—  A  trovers  la  Forit   Brisilienne :    Etat   de    Parana.     Pp.  216.    Paris:    Felix 
Alcan. 

M.  Wagner,  who  has  already  written  on  the  German  settlements  in  Brazil,  describes 
the  State  of  Parana  with  its  magnificent  forest  scenery.  Here  he  finds  the  "  Latin  spirit " 
fully  developed  and  that  of  "  Weltpolitik  "  well  beyond  the  horizon. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Place-Names  Of  the  Empire. — Professor  G.  C.  Moore  Smith's  excellent  suggestion 
of  a  Dictionary  of  Place-Names  of  the  Empire  could  hardly  have  been  made  more 
opportunely.  The  process  of  giving  names  to  places  in  the  Dominions  carrying  an 
immense  significance  is  going  on  under  our  eyes  at  this  moment.  Vide  the  account 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  visit  in  Queensland  to  the  Soldiers'  Settlement  at  "Amiens" 
by  the  branch  line  from  Cotton  Vale,  passing  "  Bullecourt,"  "  Messines,"  and 
"  Paschendale."  Research  in  the  future  as  to  the  meaning  of  such  names  will  be 
saved  if  note  be  taken  of  them  whilst  the  great  events  from  which  they  spring  are 
fresh  in  our  memories, 

NAMESAKE. 
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Canada's  Helpin?  Hand  to  the  West  Indies. 

The  sudden  suspension  of  the  mail  contract  service  of  the  R.M.S.P.  Co.  between 
this  country  and  the  West  Indies  has  not  only  caused  the  greatest  inconvenience 
to  hundreds  of  stranded  visitors  :  it  seriously  threatens  to  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  direct  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Islands  by  adding 
considerably  to  the  cost  of  transport  involved  in  the  longer  journey  via  Canada  or 
New  York,  and  by  adversely  affecting  the  vital  mail  services.  The  whole  difficulty 
has  apparently  arisen  over  the  Imperial  Government's  refusal  to  renew  the  subsidy, 
a  policy  actuated  by  a  sense  of  false  economy,  and  not  confined,  unfortunately,  to 
the  West  Indies.  Greater  prescience  has  been  shown  in  this  direction  by  other  nations 
more  keenly  alive  to  Oversea  trade  and  shipping  development :  a  policy  productive 
of  the  greatest  benefit  to  them.  The  cancellation  of  this  service  will  react  in  favour 
of  those  foreign  shipping  companies  maintaining  a  direct  mail  and  passenger  service 
(with  calls  at  British  ports)  between  the  Continent  and  the  Islands,  to  the  detriment 
of  British  interests. 
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The  recent  conclusion  of  a  reciprocal  agreement  between  Canada  and  the  West 
Indies,  whereby  an  increased  preference  on  goods  dealt  in  both  ways  has  been  agreed 
to,  and  arrangements  have  been  concluded  for  an  improved  steamship  service, 
has  given  intense  satisfaction  to  the  contracting  parties.  The  development  in 
Canadian  industrial  trade,  which  has  been  such  a  marked  feature  in  the  last  few  years, 
will  be  further  stimulated  by  this  improved  communication  with  a  field  anxious  to 
exchange  its  raw  material  for  manufactured  goods,  and  the  fillip  given  to  Imperial 
Preference  will  be  all  to  the  benefit  of  inter-Imperial  trade,  so  passionately  desired 
by  all  interested  in  the  welfare  and  economic  development  of  the  Empire.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Imperial  Government  will  give  serious  thought  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  granting  a  subsidy  for  the  maintenance  of  a  regular  British  mail  and  passenger 
service,  as  so  much  depends  on  affording  the  fullest  encouragement  to  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  the  West  Indies,  justly  proud  as  they  are  of  their  age-long  association 
with  the  Mother  Country.  The  acute  situation  as  regards  sugar  prices  is  only  one 
example  of  the  immense  Imperial  benefits  which  could  undoubtedly  accrue  by  the 
immediate  development  of  the  sugar  industry  in  the  West  Indies,  without  waiting 
for  the  regeneration  of  the  beet  industry  of  Germany  and  Austria,  and  in  the  meantime 
holding  up  stocks  and  severely  restricting  distribution.  It  is  indeed  significant 
that  such  an  obvious  course  needs  advocates. 

The  Mother  Country  and  New  Zealand  Trade. 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  Imperial  Government  towards  New  Zealand  on  the 
question  of  the  control  of  the  produce  of  that  country  has  aroused  fierce  con- 
troversy, and  indications  of  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  New  Zealand  merchants  to 
seek  other  outlets  than  the  United  Kingdom  for  their  produce  are  not  without  danger 
if  the  result  is  the  diversion  of  any  volume  of  trade  to  countries  outside  the  Empire, 
with  the  inevitable  increase  in  imports  from  such  countries.  Apart  from  the  diffi- 
culties presented  during  the  war  by  the  almost  total  absence  of  shipping  facilities, 
the  practical  patriotism  of  New  Zealanders  enlisted  itself  in  the  interest  of  the  urgent 
demands  of  the  Imperial  Government,  vital  at  the  time  to  the  existence  of  the  Empire  ; 
and  local  and  individual  interests  were  willingly  sacrificed.  With  the  gradual 
re -establishment  of  trade  arises  a  natural  desire  for  freedom  from  control,  and  a  search 
for  favourable  and  sympathetic  markets.  On  the  other  hand,  trade  with  New  Zealand 
is  being  keenly  sought,  as  exemplified  by  the  presence  in  that  country  of  over  twenty 
officials  sent  there  by  the  United  States  Government  who  are  thoroughly  investigating 
trade  openings,  with  a  view  to  turning  them  to  that  country's  advantage.  The 
conservative  methods  so  typical  of  British  exporting  firms  react  to  the  benefit  of 
American  exporters.  Attractive  catalogues,  an  ample  supply  of  advertising  literature, 
display  cards,  and  effective  labelling  receive  the  closest  attention  at  the  hands  of 
American  traders,  to  the  detriment  of  British  goods.  Activity  in  these  directions 
is  not  confined  to  America  ;  Japan  and  Canada  are  well  represented,  and  even  China 
is  catering  for  New  Zealand  trade  by  sending  a  representative  to  study  local  require- 
ments. After  all,  it  is  the  local  retailer  who  comes  directly  in  contact  with  the  con- 
sumer, and  the  former's  interests  will  well  repay  study  and  consideration  in  increased 
sales.  The  adaptability  of  the  American  exporter  to  the  needs  of  his  customers  is 
only  a  repetition  of  the  methods  so  successfully  adopted  by  German  traders  in  the  past. 
The  New  Zealander  is  keenly  anxious  to  develop  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  it  is  "  up  "  to  the  British  manufacturer  to  foster  this  desire  to  their  mutual  interest 
and  benefit.  With  the  financial  restrictions  imposed  on  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Overseas  Trade,  British  exporters  should  seek  the  co-operation  of  their  many 
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TO    MOTORISTS 

Since  Insurance    is  a  Prime   Necessity  why  not 
make  certain  that  it  covers 

EVERY    SERIOUS    MOTORING    RISK? 

"  From    the   moment  you 

start   the   Engine " 


There  are  so  many  hazards  and 
serious  liabilities  connected  with 
motoring  that  it   is  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  you 
to  be  absolutely  certain 
that  your  policy  covers 
practically  every  pos- 
sible risk  to  which 
you  and  your  car 
are  liable. 


THE  "B.D."  1920   EMPIRE  MOTOR  POLICY 

th3  most  comprehensive  Insurance  obtainable  is  designed  upon  modern  lines,  to  meet 
the  latest  requirements,  and  to  cover  every  serious  Motoring  risk  from  the  moment 
the  engine  is  started. 

Premiums  are  lowest  possible  consistent  with  complete  security ;  and  every  case 
is  considered  on  its  merits  and  rated  accordingly,  thereby  giving  the  insured  the 
benefit  of  all  allowances. 

The  Policy  Covers: — /.  Accidental  damage  to  or  loss  of  car,  tyres, 
lamps  and  accessories.  2.  Third  Party  risks.  3.  Fire.  4.  Theft. 
S.  Loss  of  Motor  Coats,  etc.  6.  Medical  Expenses.  7.  Towage. 
8.  Personal  accidents.  9.  Accident  to  Chauffeur. 

SPECIAL    FEATURES 

The  Policy  has  many  special  features  and  advantages.  Special  reductions  are 
allowed  to  owners  of  two  or  more  cars,  allowance  is  made  for  period  car  is  laid 
up,  bonus  is  granted  for  no  claim,  special  facilities  are  afforded  in  respect  to  urgent 
repairs,  policy  covers  loss  or  damage  of  car  during  transit,  and  can  be  cancelled 
or  transferred  in  the  event  of  Sale  of  car. 

Full  Particulars  are  to  be  found  in  the  Prospectus  which  is  sent  Post  Free. 


CONBWY  LTO 

Head  Office :  BRITISH  DOMINIONS  HOUSE,  Royal  Exchange  Avenue,  London,  E.C.  3 
Branches  and  Agents  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
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associations  of  manufacturers  and  chambers  of  commerce,  and  so  ensure  a  co-ordina- 
tion of  the  requirements  of  local  importers  ;  and  adapt  themselves  to  any  conditions 
peculiar  to  New  Zealand  trade.  A  visit  to  New  Zealand  of  representatives  of  British 
trading  interests,  working  in  close  sympathy  with  local  chambers  of  commerce  and 
similar  bodies,  and  synchronising  with  a  series  of  British  shopping  weeks  held  at 
convenient  dates  in  the  principal  towns,  would  afford  a  considerable  measure  of 
encouragement  for  the  freest  display  of  British  goods,  and  go  far  towards  establishing 
inter-Imperial  trade  on  a  sound  and  permanent  basis.  The  population  is  small, 
but  the  volume  of  trade  is  high,  as  the  following  statistics  show  : — 

Prop. 

Total  Total  Imports  Exports  of  trade 

Imports  Exports          from  U.K.  to  U.K.  with 

U.K. 
(Million  £)         (Million £)        (Million  £)        (Million  £)      (percent.) 

1913     ...       22  J  23  18  J  13  £  70 

1918    ...       24 1  28J  18  J  9  52 

These  figures  show  only  too  clearly  the  decline  in  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom 
which  has  occurred  during  the  last  five  years  for  which  statistics  are  available. 
The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  show  a  still  further  decline  in  the  period 
January-April  1920,  when  the  percentage  to  the  total  import  trade  fell  as  low  as 
34-1. 

Necessity  for  Up-to-date  Statistics. 

For  statistics  to  be  of  value,  whether  they  relate  to  trade,  finance,  public  health, 
or  any  other  economic  sphere,  it  is  surely  essential  that  they  embody  the  latest 
information  available.  It  is  of  purely  academic  interest  to  learn  that  the  export 
trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  of  a  certain  colony  showed  a  serious  decline  in  the 
year  1918  ;  or  that  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  another  colony  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1918,  favourably  balanced.  We  want  to  know  the  present  situation,  not 
that  of  two  years  ago.  A  healthy  sense  of  the  importance  of  such  matters  is  shown 
by  some  of  our  Oversea  possessions,  notably  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  but  con- 
siderable difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  recent  and  reliable  statistics  from 
many  of  our  Crown  colonies,  and  yet  their  interest  to  the  British  manufacturer  and 
exporter  is  no  less  vital.  The  Department  of  Overseas  Trade  publishes  accounts  and 
reports  at  frequent  intervals,  but  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  British  Empire  Trade  for 
the  year  1918  has  yet  to  appear,  while  the  Colonial  Office  List,  recognised  as  an 
eminently  useful  and  well-edited  volume,  has  not  yet  produced  its  1920  edition, 
which,  even  on  publication,  will  consist  mainly  of  statistics  for  the  year  1918.  The 
Information  Bureau  of  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  has  evidence  of  the  keen 
interest  that  is  taken  in  Empire  Trade  development,  and  the  prompt  publication 
of  all  available  information,  especially  that  concerning  the  Crown  colonies,  is  a 
desideratum. 

The  Dominions  Touring  Exhibition. 

The  Department  of  Overseas  Trade  announces  that  with  the  object  of  fostering 
and  developing  trade  with  the  Dominions,  and  enabling  manufacturers  and  merchants 
to  bring  their  goods  to  the  notice  of  buyers  in  all  part  of  the  Empire,  it  is  organising 
the  Dominions  Touring  Exhibition,  which  will  include  South  Africa,  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  and  Canada  in  its  itinerary.  The  fullest  information  can  be  obtained  by 
all  those  interested  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  35  Old 
Queen  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1.  The  tour  is  expected  to  start  early  in  1921. 
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BRITISH 
GROWN 


EMPIRE 
TOBACCO 


TOBACCO. 

"Earl  Grey"  Tobacco       -        -  15/8  per  Ib. 

2  oz.,  4  or.,  8  oz.  tins  Full,  Medium  or  Mild 

"Matabele  Mixture"         -        -        -         IS/-  per  Ib. 

Coarse  and  Fine  Cut  Three  Strengths— Full.  Medium  and  Mild 

Packed  in  1,  2  and  4  oz.  tins 

GIGARETT ES.      Made  entirely  from  Tobacco  grown  in  Rhodesia. 

Rhodesian-Turkish      ....         8/4  per  100 

In  boxes  of  25,  50  and  100 

Rhodesian- Virginia      ....         6/8  per  100 

In  boxes  of  25,  50  and  100 
N.B. — Every  Cigarette  bears  the  Coat  of  Arms  (as  above)  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company 

"Earl  Grey"  Turkish- 
No.  1,  Turkish  Oval  ....  6/10 
No.  3,        „ 

No.  4,        „  „  ....  9/4 

No.  5,        „        Round  -        -  -  121- 

No.  2,  Virginia       „  ....  8/10 

Tobacco  and  Cigarettes  are  now  stocked  at  the  Institute  and  can  be  obtained  by  Fellows 

Orders  for  quantities,  not  less  than  1000  Cigarettes,  or  2  Ib.  Tobacco, 

can  be  sent  overseas  free  from  English  duty,  prices  being : 
CIGARETTES— Turkish  ....  56/-  per  1000  )      Air-tight  tins  of 

Virginian        ....  421-  per  1000 )  100 

TOB  AfifcO 91-  per  Ib.    i  or  4  /*.  air-tight  tint 


Manufactured  only  by: 


John  Wood  &  Son 


•Cigar  &  Tobacco 
I  m  porters 


ltd. 


23-25  QUEEN  VICTORIA    STREET,  LONDON,  E.G.  4. 


Telephone :    CITY  4437 


Telegraphic  Address  :  "  ETONA,  CANNON,  LONDON" 
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COLONIAL  APPOINTMENTS  AND  PROMOTIONS. 

THE  following  appointments  in  the  Colonial  Service  were   made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  during  the  month  of  July  1920  : — 


Name. 

Lieut.  C.  0.  Butler      . 
Captain  A.  J.  F.  M.  Charlier 
Mr.  D.  F.  Cheaters       . 
Miss  G.  A.  Donegan    . 
Miss  S.  Houston 

Mr.  A.  G.  E.  Sly         ... 
Major  W.  Stanford,  O.B.E. 

Ft.-Lieut.  S.  R.  E.  Davies,  R.A.F. 

Capt.  J.  Macdonald  D.F.C.,  R.A.F. 

Capt.  E.  J.  Mateer 

Miss  M.  G.  Warren 

Lieut.  C.  J.  Sempill,  M.M. 

Capt.  A.  B.  Hobson    . 

Mr.  G.  C.  Wiekens 

Mr.  J.  A.  Hudson 

Lieut.  H.  J.  Pink,  R.N.R.  . 

Miss  C.  M.  Belville      . 

Capt.  G.  V.  Allen 

Mr.  G.  E.  (larke 

Capt.  W.  W.  Taylor    . 

Lieut.  N.  J.  Stacey-Marks,  R.N.R. 

Lieut.  L.  I.  N.  Lloyd- Blood,  M.C. 

Mr.  H.  Hargreaves 

Lieut.  J.  C.  Howard    . 

Miss  H.  Burston 

Miss  J.  Dunsmore 

Miss  M.  E.  Thomlinson 

Miss  M.  M.  Millard      .         . 

Miss  A.  M.  Webster    .         .         . 

Miss  A.  Dob*on  .         .         . 

Capt.  W.  J.  Moir,  R.A.M.C. 

Capt.  R.  B.  Jackson,  R.A.MC.     . 

Capt.  J.  S.  Whitworth 

Mr.  G.  T.  Peall  .... 

Mr.  A.  H.  Malpas 

Capt.  J.  W.  Holgreaves,  R.A.M.C. 


Appointment. 

Assistant  District  Commissioner 
Junior  Administrative  Officer 
Assistant  Conservator  of  Forests 
Nursing  Sister 

N 

Assistant  Lands  Officer 
Superintendent  of  Map  Production  & 

Records,  Survey  Department 
Medical  Officer 
Assistant  Mycologist 
Assistant  Treasurer 
Postal  Clerk  and  Telegraphist 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Police 
Assistant  Chemist 
Postmaster 

M 

Assistant  Treasurer 

Nurse 

Assistant  Bacteriologist 

Assistant  Treasurer 

2nd  Officer,  Uganda  Railway  Marine 
Deputy-Registrar  of  the  High  Court 
Government  Entomologist 
President  of  District  Court 
Nursing  Sister 


Medical  Officer 

» 

Inspector  of  Mines 
Commercial  Master 
Assistant  Marine  Biologist 
Government  Dentist 


Colony. 
Gold  Coast 

Nigeria 


Gambia 

Gold  Coast 

Uganda 

Kenya 

Uganda 

Kenya 


Nyasaland 

Kenya 
Uganda- 
Kenya 


Uganda 
Cyprus 
Malay  States 


Straits   Settlements 

Ceylon 

Falkland  Islands 


Recent  transfers  and  promotions  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  : — 

Mr.  R.  Walter,  C.M.G.  (Colonial  Secretary,  British  Honduras),  Administrator  of  Dominica. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  M.  H.  Smith  (Deputy  Inspector-General  of  Constabulary,  Trinidad), 
Colonial  Secretary,  British  Honduras. 

Sir  W.  M.  Carter,  C.B.E.  (Chief  Justice,  Uganda),  Chief  Justice,  Tanganyika  Territory. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Watson  (Puisne  Judge,  Gold  Coast),  Puisne  Judge,  Straits  Settlements,  and  Judicial 
Commissioner,  Federated  Malay  States. 

Mr.  E.  St.  J.  Jackson,  O.B.E.  (Attorney-General,  Nyasaland),  Judge  of  the  High  Court, 
Nyasaland. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Sheridan  (Magistrate,  Kenya),  Puisne  Judge,  Kenya. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Lyall  Grant  (Judge  of  the  High  Court,  Nyasaland),  Attorney-General,  Kenya. 

Mr.  M.  F.  J.  McDonnell  (Solicitor-General,  Sierra  Leone),  Attorney-General,  Sierra  Leone. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Belcher,  M.B.E.  (Assistant  Judge,  Zanzibar),  Attorney- General,  Nyasaland. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Elphinstone  (Solicitor-General,  Trinidad),  Attorney-General,  Tanganyika  Territory. 

Mr.  N.  C.  Ruggles  (Magistrate,  Grenada),  Attorney-General,  St.  Vincent 
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TRANSPORT 
VEHICLES 


Type  C.J.   11  ft.  6  ins.  wheelbase 
Type  C.K.  13  ft.  6  in*,  wheelbase 


We  shall  be  pleased  to 
advise  on  all  matters 
concerning  motor  trans- 
port and  to  quote  for 
complete  vehicles  with 
bodies  to  suit  trade  re- 
quirements. 


Pneumatic  tyres  can  be  supplied. 


The   Daimler   Company,  Ltd. 
Coventry. 


Bates  made  Tyres 

Since    Tyres    were    first    made. 


CYCLE 

MOTOR  CYCLE 
MOTOR  CAR 
SOLID  BAND 


You  reap  the  benefit  in  longer  mile- 
age and  added  comfort. 
The  finest  rubber  and  fabric,  selected 
and    assembled    with    the    technical 
knowledge  born  of  years  of  experience 
go  to  making  Bates  Tyres  better  Tyres. 
That  is  why  you  should  specify  Bates 
and  be  certain  of  getting  the  best. 
Write  to  your  nearest  agent  to-day  for 
interesting  free  literature  and  prices. 

W.&  A.  BATES,  Ltd 
St.  Mary's  Mills 
Leicester 
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Mr.  A.  C.  V.  Prior  (Attorney-General,  Leeward  Islands),  Solicitor-General,  Sierra  Leone. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Macquarrie  (Crown  Counsel,  Gold  Coast),  Solicitor-General,  Tanganyika  Territory. 

Mr.  S.  0.  Rowan  Hamilton  (late  Puisne  Judge,  Leeward  Islands),  Police  Magistrate,  Gibraltar. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Davey  (Medical  Officer,  Nyasaland),  Principal  Medical  Officer,  Tanganyika  Territory. 

Dr.  F.  B.  Thompson  (District  Medical  Officer,  Cyprus),  Chief  Medical  Officer,  Cyprus. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Gilks  (Resident  Surgical  Officer,  European  Hospital,  Nairobi),  Principal  Medical 
Officer,  Kenya. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Addison  (Chief  Medical  Officer,  Seychelles),  Senior  Medical  Officer,  Tanganyika 
Territory. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Reid  (Comptroller  of  Customs,  British  Guiana),  Comptroller  of  Customs,  Gold  Coast. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Allen,  C.M.G   (Director  of  Surveys,  Uganda),  Land  Officer,  Tanganyika  Territory. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Selander  (Executive  Engineer,  1st  Grade,  Northern  Provinces,  Nigeria),  Director  of 
Public  Works,  Tanganyika  Territory. 

Major  Lewis  Thomas  (late  Traffic  Manager,  Beira  and  Mashonaland  and  Rhodesia  Railway), 
Director  of  Government  Railway,  Jamaica. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Lees,  M.C.  (2nd  Assistant  Director  of  Public  Works,  Ceylon),  Commissioner  of 
Works,  Fiii. 

Mr.  J.  S.  J.  McCall  (Director  of  Agriculture,  Nyasaland),  Director  of  Agriculture,  Tanganyika 
Territory. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Whittaker  (Assistant  Locomotive,  Carriage  and  Wagon  Superintendent,  Ceylon 
Government  Railway),  Chief  Mechanical  Engineer,  Uganda  Railway. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Finn  (Assistant  District  Officer,  Northern  Provinces,  Nigeria),  Assistant  Colonial 
Secretary,  Gambia. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Durman  (Chief  Clerk,  Colonial  Secretary's  Office,  Fiji),  Senior  Assistant  Secretary, 
Tanganyika  Territory. 

Mr.  H.  J.  L.  Cavenaugh  (Sub-Inspector  of  Constabulary,  Trinidad),  Superintendent  of  Police, 
British  Honduras. 

Major  J.  Tough  (Sub-Inspector  of  Police,  Antigua),  Chief  of  Police,  St.  Vincent. 

Captain  G.  E.  Smith  (Superintendent  of  Police,  Kenya),  Commandant  of  Police,  Zanzibar. 

Mr.  H.  Dyson  (District  Engineer,  Public  Works  Department,  Fiji),  Executive  Engineer, 
Grade  IL,  Public  Works  Department,  Gold  Coast. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Whittaker  (Assistant  Engineer,  Public  Works  Department,  British  Honduras), 
Assistant  Engineer,  Public  Works  Department,  British  Guiana. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Wilson  (Inspector  of  Police,  Cyprus),  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Police,  Southern 
Provinces,  Nigeria. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Auchinleck  (Assistant  Director  of  Agriculture,  Mauritius),  Divisional  Agricultural 
Officer,  Ceylon. 

Mr.  W.  Francis  (Government  Analyst,  Cyprus),  Deputy  Government  Analyst,  British  Guiana. 

Mr.  T.  N.  Goddard  (Chief  Clerk,  Colonial  Secretary's  Office,  Falkland  Islands),  Assistant 
Colonial  Secretary,  Sierra  Leone. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Wilson  (Registrar  of  the  High  Court,  Nyasaland),  Registrar  of  the  High  Court, 
Tanganyika  Territory. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Beauchamp  (Headmaster,  Dominica  Grammar  School),  Inspector  of  Schools,  St. 
Lucia. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Mitchell  (Headmaster,  St.  Kitts-Nevis  Grammar  School),  Inspector  of  Schools, 
Jamaica. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Conway  (2nd  Clerk,  Colonial  Secretary's  Office,  Falkland  Islands),  2nd  Class 
Supervisor  of  Customs,  Gold  Coast. 


OBITUARY. 

THE  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Harry  Gibson,  recently  announced  from  Cape  Town,  is 
noted  with  very  much  regret.  Mr.  Gibson  had  been  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  since 
1889,  and  Hon.  Corresponding  Secretary  since  1895.  During  all  these  years  he  was 
a  most  active  worker  in  its  interests,  and  his  services  were  highly  appreciated.  He 
was  well  known  to  most  of  the  Fellows  in  Cape  Province,  and  his  death  will  leave 
a  gap  in  the  business  community  of  Cape  Town  difficult  to  fill. 
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PAUL  WINN  &  CO.  Ltd 

72  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C.3. 


IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

OF 

Produce,  Chemicals  and  Foodstuffs 

ESTABLISHED  1883. 

Bankers:  BARCLAYS  BANK,  LTD.,  170  FENCHURCH  ST.,  E.G. 

Correspondence  from  reliable  Shippers  invited;    open 
to  make  advances  upon  their  Consignments* 

Cables:  "SNOWWHITE,  LONDON."        Codes:  ABC,  STH  EDITION  AND  PRIVATE. 
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HOUSE    AND    SOCIAL   COMMITTEE. 

A^COMBINED  meeting  of  Fellows  and  Associates,  among  whom  were  many  ladies,  was 
held  on  Thursday  afternoon,  May  27,  when  Lady  Capel  Wolseley  read  an  excellent 
paper  on  "  Cultured  Colonisation — a  Woman's  Question,"  which  she  varied  by 
terming  it,  "Emigration  for  the  Cultured  Classes."  The  chair  was  taken  by  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Evelyn  Cecil,  C.B.E.,  one  of  the  Vice-Chairmen  of  the  Society  for  the 
Overseas  Settlement  of  British  Women,  who,  in  her  introductory  address,  spoke  of 
her  twenty  years'  experience  in  emigration  work  for  South  Africa,  and  stated  that 
out  of  several  thousand  women  sent  out  by  the  South  African  Colonisation  Society,  not 
one  per  cent,  who  had  been  well  educated  and  trained  proved  unsuccessful. 

Lady  Wolseley  spoke  of  the  many  capable  and  cultured  women  who  had  been 
engaged  in  war  work  or  in  the  discharge  of  domestic  duties  during  the  war,  whose 
views  on  the  status  of  women  had  been  materially  altered  by  the  strife  and  toil 
through  which  they  had  passed  since  1914,  and  who  were  anxious  now  to  find  suitable 
openings  at  home  or  overseas.  What  was  to  be  the  niche  for  these  women  in  the 
Dominions  ?  She  thought  that  there  were  four  classes  of  women  who  desired  to  emigrate 
and  were  willing  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  conditions  of  Colonial  life.  First, 
those  who  had  no  means ;  secondly,  those  with  small  incomes  which  they  needed 
to  supplement  by  suitable  employment ;  thirdly,  those  of  good  families,  for  whom 
arrangements  might  be  made  with  families  of  similar  social  position  overseas,  for  an 
interchange — a  sort  of  temporary  exchange  of  daughters — for  a  period,  during  which 
the  girls  from  this  country  could,  if  they  so  desired,  take  up  some  duty  in  the  new 
country ;  and  fourthly,  those  who,  through  friends  overseas,  might  obtain  direct  intro- 
ductions to  useful  openings.  On  the  general  question,  she  knew  that  there  were  many 
opportunities  for  trained  women  in  the  Dominions  as  governesses  or  school  teachers, 
welfare  workers,  nurses,  or  in  medical  service  of  various  kinds,  not  to  speak  of  home- 
helps  for  whom  there  was  a  great  demand.  As  to  openings  on  the  land,  the  speaker 
was  of  opinion  there  were  some  branches  of  agriculture  for  which,  with  the  help  that 
might  be  afforded  by  the  Agricultural  Colleges  in  the  Dominions,  many  young  women 
would  be  well  fitted. 

Sir  George  Parkin  heartily  commended  the  subject  of  Women's  emigration,  while 
acknowledging  its  difficulties,  which,  he  thought,  would  be  more  easily  met  if  there 
were  a  more  perfect  understanding  of  the  needs,  and  the  point  of  view  of  people 
on  the  other  side.  He  considered  that  one  of  the  most  important  aids  to  success, 
in  any  scheme  of  emigration  and  settlement,  was  the  readiness  of  the  new  arrival 
overseas  to  adapt  himself  or  herself  to  the  new  surroundings. 

Lady  Knox  gave  interesting  particulars  of  the  work  of  the  Society  for  the  Overseas 
Settlement  of  British  Women.  In  her  judgment,  it  was  better  to  send  out  small 
rather  than  large  parties  of  girls,  for  whom  it  would  be  easier  to  obtain  employment 
immediately  on  their  arrival  overseas.  She  did  not  think  that  South  Africa  offered 
suitable  openings  for  women  on  the  land,  unless  under  special  conditions  of  care 
and  oversight.  The  Rev.  W.  Lloyd  of  Australia  referred  to  the  discouragements  in 
domestic  service  in  that  country  and  the  attraction  of  the  cities  and  factory  life. 
In  his  opinion,  the  best  opening  for  women  in  Australia  was  that  of  family  settlement 
on  the  land,  of  the  advantage  of  which  he  gave  one  or  two  striking  illustrations.  Miss 
Thomas  of  Cape  Town,  in  a  brief  and  stimulating  speech,  referred  to  the  "  passion 
of  devotion "  to  the  Motherland  of  the  British  in  South  Africa,  and  to  the  deep 
impression  made  on  many  of  her  friends  by  the  recent  address  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas 
on  "  The  meaning  of  the  Empire  to  the  Labour  Democracy."  In  regard  to  the 
emigration  of  women  to  South  Africa,  she  considered  that  girls  who  desired  to  take 
positions  as  teachers  should  go  for  a  period  of  training  to  the  colleges  in  South 
Africa,  as  it  was  important  they  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Dutch. 

Among    others    who    took    part    in    the    discussion    were    Miss    Coleridge,    a    teacher 
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from  South  Africa ;  Mr.  Savin  Mills,  who  referred  to  the  Group  Settlement  Scheme 
which  the  Institute  had  brought  before  it,  and  which,  he  thought,  should  commend 
itself  to  the  advocates  of  women's  emigration ;  Sir  William  Grey-Wilson,  who  deprecated 
the  "  preposterous "  class  feeling  which  so  often  prevailed  at  home  and  overseas ; 
and  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  who  referred  to  the  population  question  and  emphasised 
the  duty  of  the  Home  Country  to  send  out  larger  numbers  of  people,  especially  young 
men  and  women  to  the  Dominions. 

Cordial  votes  of  thanks  to  the  Speaker  and  Chairman  were  passed,  on  the  pro- 
position of  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  E.  T.  Scammell),  supported  by  Major  Hely  Pounds, 
Sir  George  Parkin,  and  Sir  W.  Grey- Wilson. 


BRANCH    NEWS. 

BRISTOL. 

IT  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Council  of  the  Bristol  Branch  of  the  Royal  Colonia 
Institute  to  arrange  each  year  a  prize  essay  competition  among  the  schools  of  Bristol 
The  subject  this  year  was  "Fields  for  Emigration  within  the  British  Empire."  Lady 
Lennard  distributed  the  prizes  to  the  successful  competitors. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Cook,  who  presided,  mentioned  that  the  number  of  essays  received  had  been 
twenty-one,  but  they  were  the  selected  efforts  from  a  large  number  worked  by  scholars, 
the  number  of  essays  from  any  one  school  being  limited  to  three.  Some  of  the 
essays  were  beautifully  done,  and  they  showed  that  there  was  a  very  wide  knowledge 
of  the  relationship  of  the  Mother  Country  to  the  Colonies  being  instilled  into  the 
minds  of  young  people  at  our  schools. 

Lady  Lennard  then  distributed  the  prizes  as  follows  :  1,  Betty  Buchanan,  Duncan 
House  School ;  2,  Geoffrey  E.  Powell,  Bristol  Grammar  School ;  3,  Winnie  A.  Stewart, 
St.  George  Secondary  School ;  4,  Dorothy  Clements,  Two  Mile  Hill  Girls'  School ;  5,  Elsie 
Ford,  Two  Mile  Hill  Girls'  School ;  6,  Amy  Davis,  Fairfield ;  7,  W.  H.  Lawson,  Duncan 
House  School ;  8,  Ernest  Bradie,  North  Bristol  Central  School ;  9,  Violet  Ball,  Two  Mile 
Hill  Girls  School ;  10,  Stanley  Stepney,  North  Bristol  Central  School.  Lady  Lennard  urged 
the  young  folk  present  to  realise  all  that  the  Empire  meant,  and  to  keep  it  always  in 
mind  that  the  Empire  belonged  to  each  one  of  them  individually  as  much  as  to  the 
greatest  in  the  land.  They  could  do  their  part  for  the  Empire  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways,  in  the  little  things  of  life  that  made  up  character  and  bearing  one  to  another, 
as  well  as  in  the  big  things.  There  was  a  great  opportunity  now  for  women,  and 
women  could  do  almost  more  than  the  men  in  bringing  about  the  real  peace  and 
contentment  in  the  world  they  all  longed  for.  (Hear,  hear.)  She  urged  them  to 
treasure  their  short  friendships,  for  in  after-years  those  friendships  would  help  and 
stimulate  each  other.  Lady  Lennard  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Cook  for  presiding. 
Mr.  W.  Avery  Adams  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  heartily  adopted. 
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£    «.   d.  Lt.-Col.  H.  P.  Versturme  Bun-  £    «.    d. 

Previously  announced        .         .    44,981  19    7          bury 110 

M.  P.  Coode,  Esq.     .         .         .             6    0    0  J.  J.  I.  Middleton,  Esq.  (2nd 

D.  A.  Strachan,  Esq.,  M.A.        .            110  donation)      .         .         .         .  2  10    0 
W.  B.  Tait,  Esq.       .         .         .            110  Vernon  Canton,  Esq.         .  110 

E.  Lewis     Reid,     Esq.,     M.B.,  F.  B.  Starky,  Esq.    .         .         .  500 
F.R.C.S 110      Captain  B.  Ronald  Forbes,  M.C. 

J.  Wilkinson,  Esq.    .         .         .  1     1     0      Jan  H.  Koens,  Esq.  .         .  500 

Rev.  C.  Stephen        .         .         .  110      Captain  R.  G.  Knight,  M.C.       .  10    < 

L.  S.  Hohenkerk,  Esq.       .         ,  100  £45,009    8    1 
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NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 
THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED  : 

Resident  Fellows,  33  ;  Non-Resident.  Fellows,  68  ;  Associates,  8. 

RESIDENT  FELLOWS: 

T.  J.  Booth,  M.C.,  E.  Just  Boyd,  A.  Bremmer,  A.M.I.C.E.,  G.  N.  Chapman,  Lieut. 
A.  E.  J.  Clark,  F.  W.  Collingwood,,  Peter  Colvin,  A.  Cooper,  G.  V.  Craggs,  Newton 
Dunn,  N.  G.  Fergusson,  C.  J.  Gillespie,  H.  J.  Godin,  A.  E.  Jones,  Major  M.  Lawlher, 
R.  Russett  Love,  J.  Macmillan,  C.  H.  Moore,  W.  G.  Moore,  M.C.,  T.  Oakley,  W.  Paddock 
O.  J.  Parker,  C.  Peek,  J.P.,  E.  P.  Ralph,  H.  B.  Spiller,  A.  J.  Thorogood,  A.  E.  Watt, 
J.  G.  Watson,  T.  B.  Westray. 

NON-RESIDENT  FELLOWS  : 

AUSTRALIA.— If.  J.  Coakes  (Brisbane),  Major  Cuthbert  C.  C.  Wren  (Queen's  Park). 

CANADA.— D.  A.  Balfour  (Toronto),  W.  A.  Black  (Toronto),  M.  Bredin  (Toronto), 
J.  Albert  Brown  (Toronto),  W.  Croft  (Toronto),  W.  H.  Daivson  (Toronto),  H.  F.  Gosling 
(Montreal),  John  Guest  (Toronto),  H.  A.  Harrington  (Toronto),  M.  A.  HoUaday  (Toronto), 
Gordon  Janes  (Toronto),  J.  T.  Loftus  (Toronto),  J.  P.  MacGregor  (Toronto),  J.  S. 
McKinnon  (Toronto),  0.  H.  Pierce  (Toronto),  D.  Ponton  (Toronto),  E.  P.  Still  (Oak- 
vitte,  Ontario),  E.  C.  Thompson  (Toronto),  A.  C.  S.  Wainwright  (Toronto),  J.  C.  Willard 
(Toronto),  Cyril  T.  Young  (Toronto). 

NEW  ZEALAND. — J.  Montgomery  (Christchurch). 

SOUTH  AFRICA. — 8.  N.  Bernstein  (Johannesburg),  E.  H.  Hawthorne  (Francistown), 
Evan  Jones  (Durban),  G.  Osborne  Lowe  (Johannesburg),  C.  Mulvihal  (Cape  Town), 

D.  Wilson  (Germiston). 

BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA.— Cecil  J.  J.  T.  Barton  (Nairobi),  G.  C.  Brown  (Nyeri), 
Fredk.  G.  Hamilton  (Nairobi),  R.  Victor  Lane  (Nyeri),  R.  Stevenson  (Nairobi).  BRITISH 
GUIANA.— H.  D.  Scudamore  (New  Amsterdam).  BRITISH  SOLOMON  ISLANDS.— 
W.  J.  Fairall  (Tulagi).  BURMA.— C.  J.  Chadwick  (Mergui  District).  CEYLON;— 
C.  John  Boger  (Nuwara  Eliya),  G.  B.  D.  Windus.  CYPRUS.— Major  W.  N.  Bolton, 
O.B.E.  (Limassol).  FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES.— A.  H.  Alston  (Kuala  Lumpur), 
A.  Park  Daniels  (Kuala  Lumpur),  F.  George  Flynn  (Ipoh),  Hugh  Provis  (Kuala  Lumpur), 
J.  B.  Siriwardene  (Kala  Lumpur).  GOLD  COAST  COLONY. — R.  Death  (Saltpond), 
J.  T.  E.  Kramer  (Accra).  NIGERIA.— I7.  H.  Haughton,  J.  J.  C.  McFeely,  B.  J. 
McPharlan  (Jos.).  NY  AS  ALAND. — P.  J.  Cozes  (Fort  Johnston),  L.  S.  Norman  (Luch- 
enza).  E.  Costley  White  (Zomba).  RHODESIA. — C.  D.  Douglas-Jones  (Salisbury). 
SARAWAK.— W.  Cotterill  (Sibu).  SIERRA  LEONE.— Capt.  T.  L.  Fraser,  R.A.M.C. 
(Freetown).  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS.— S.  B.  Archdeacon  (Singapore).  TRINIDAD.— 

E.  W.  Sidnell  (Tabaquite).      UGANDA.— Robert  Fyffe  (Entebbe),  R.  W.  Hodson  (Mubendi). 
ARGENTINE.  —  N.     de    K.     Waymouth    (Monte    Coman).      CHILI.— H.    Bradley    (Anto- 
fagasta).      CHINA. — W.    Crawford    (Szechuan).      MEXICO. — J.    L.    Robertson    (Tampico). 
PERU.— W.  E.  Coates  (Lima).      UNATTACHED  TO  ANY  COLONY.—  G.  Lancaster  Smith. 
R.  H.  Conran, 

ASSOCIATES  : 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Huyshe  Eliot,  M.B.E.,  MisstE.  Catherine  Fell  (Sydney,  N.S.W.),  Miss 
L.  May  Fett  (Sydney,  N.S.W.),  Mrs.  M.  L.'' Sunday,  Miss  V.  M.  Smith,  B.A.,  Mrs. 
E.  Maria  White. 

LIVERPOOL  BRANCH.— Resident  Fellow :  Colonel  F.  T.  S.  Hamilton. 

SHEFFIELD  BRANCH.— Resident  Fellow  :  Cyrus  Jones. 

SUSSEX  BRANCH.— Resident  Fellows:  Rev.  Canon  A.  Gray  Maitland,  LL.D., 
Donald  Waters,  M.B.E.  ASSOCIATES  :  Mrs.  E.  S.  Chandler,  Miss  E.  Dora  Gray. 


OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret: 
George  M.  Simpson,  J.  W.  Hope,  M.R.C.P.,  William  Mason,  W.  Emery  Stark,  Right 
Hon.   Sir  Samuel  W.    Griffith,   G.C.M.G.,   Lady  Wantage,   Captain   Walter  D.   Downes, 
M.C.,  Matthew  A.  French,  Arthur  J.  Barry,  Bartlett  W.  Winder,  Miss  Hilda  Moorhouse. 
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In   perfect    proportion,    such   as   cannot    be 
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The  Anglo-Continental  Guano  Works  Ltd. 
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WEST  AFRICA 

THE  GAMBIA,  SIERRA  LEONE, 
GOLD    COAST    AND    NIGERIA 
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(CARRYING  HIS   MAJESTY'S   MAILS)  between  Liverpool  and 

Sierra   Leone,  Gold    Coast    (Seccondee,    Accra,),  Lagos,  Bonny  and 

Calabar,  and  all  the  principal  West  African  Ports  by 

The  British  and  African  Steam  Navigation 
Co.,    Ltd.,    and    African    Steam    Ship    Co. 

EXCELLENT  ACCOMMODATION,  with  all  modern  conveniences. 

The   Steamers   are   fitted    with   refrigerating  chambers,  ensuring   a 

constant  supply  of  fresh  meat,  vegetables,  &c.,  all  through  the  voyage. 
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PAYMENT  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Rule  20. — All  subscriptions  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  January  1  in  each  year. 
Rule  21. — No  Fellow  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  or  enjoy  any  other  privilege  of  the 
Institute,  so  long  as  his  subscription  shall  be  in  arrear. 


BADGE  FOB  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES   AND   COMMENTS. 

ON  the  whole  the  situation  in  Europe  seems  to  have  taken  a  turn 
for  the  better,  mainly  owing  to  Poland's  remarkable  military  recovery. 
Poles  and  Bolshevists  are  discussing  peace  terms  at 
Riga,  and  various  meetings  between  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
jur  p  an  -^  Millerand,  and  Signor  Giolitti  have  had  the  effect 
of  bringing  Italy  into  line  on  general  principles,  if 
not  in  regard  to  details,  with  both  Great  Britain  and  France.  A 
new  triple  alliance  is  talked  of.  France  has  entered  into  a  military 
alliance  with  Belgium,  but  unfortunately  the  contracting  parties 
do  not  see  their  way  to  divulge  the  terms  in  accordance  with  the 
covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  way  of  the  League  is  beset 
by  obstacles  which  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  living  reality.  Finns 
and  Swedes  threaten  to  reject  its  decision  in  the  Aaland  Islands 
dispute  unless  the  decision  conforms  with  their  preconceived  ideas 
of  their  rights,  and  an  arrangement  proposed  by  the  League,  and 
accepted  by  M.  Paderewski  and  the  Lithuanian  representative  in 
Paris,  for  settling  Polish-Lithuanian  frontier  difficulties  comes  to 
nought  because  the  men  on  the  spot  hold  different  views.  The 
most  tragic  thing  in  Europe,  exceeding  in  gravity  international  strife 
and  economic  trouble,  is  the  typhus  epidemic  which  has  come  out 
of  Russia  into  Poland,  and  has  a  large  part  of  Eastern  Europe 
in  its  grip.  Mr.  Balfour,  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  has  issued  an  appeal  for  an  immediate  £250,000,  as  a  first 
contribution  towards  £10,000,000  wanted  to  fight  the  scourge. 

M.  DESCHANEL'S  decision  to  retire  from  the  Presidency  of  the 
French   Republic   has   commanded   universal   sympathy — sympathy 
for  a  brilliant  man  robbed,  by  unkind  fate,  of  the  fruits 
e     re  ic      of  hjg  labour  and  the  attainment  of  his  highest  patriotic 
ambition — sympathy  for  France  that  she  is  thus  losing 
the  services  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  her  sons  at  a  critical  time.     Resig- 

Iation  was,  however,  clearly  imperative  in  the  interests  of  both.   Since 
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M.  Poincare  left  the  Elysee,  France  has  practically  been  deprived  of 
her  constitutional  head  as  the  result  of  M.  Deschanel's  rather  mysterious 
illness.  The  interval,  whatever  its  inconveniences,  has  not  been 
without  its  compensation.  As  M.  Millerand  proved  himself  the 
worthy  and  capable  successor  to  M.  Clemenceau  in  the  Premiership, 
so  he  was  acclaimed  by  the  voice  of  the  Chamber  and  the  Country 
as  the  successor  to  M.  Deschanel.  Desire  that  he  should  stand  was 
quickened  by  his  refusal  for  several  days  to  allow  himself  to  be  nomi- 
nated. A  strong  man,  with  clear-cut  views,  which  he  is  capable  of 
expressing  in  terse,  simple  terms,  M.  Millerand  has  spoken  for  France 
in  peace  as  surely  as  M.  Clemenceau  spoke  for  her  in  war.  He  may 
not  prove  quite  the  conventional  President,  but  he  is  the  man  wanted 
if  national  policy  is  in  any  way  to  be  shaped  by  the  Kepublic's  Chief 
Magistrate.  He  has  made  it  plain  he  will  not  be  content  to  hold  the 
position  on  any  other  conditions. 

VIGOROUS  measures  are  being  taken  in  Mesopotamia  to  restore 
order  and  relieve  beleaguered  garrisons  preliminary  to  the  drawing 
up  by  Sir  Percy  Cox  of  some  scheme  of  Arab  self- 
mia  government.  More  troops  are  being  sent  from  India, 
and  the  Maharajah  of  Kapurthala  has  generously  placed 
his  infantry  at  the  disposal  of  the  Imperial  Government.  This  action 
is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  extremists  like  Mr.  Gandhi, 
who  has  induced  the  National  Congress  to  pass  a  resolution  refusing 
to  co-operate  in  the  working  of  India's  new  institutions.  India's 
idealist  friends  are  her  worst  enemies.  The  resolution  will  be  repudiated, 
but  it  makes  for  disquiet  and  uncertainty  when  every  nerve  should  be 
strained  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  order.  An  appointment  carrying 
the  Dependency  a  step  further  towards  Dominion  status  is  that  of 
Sir  William  Meyer  as  India's  first  High  Commissioner  in  London. 
Eegarding  the  frontier,  the  Viceroy  is  able  to  make  a  reassuring  report. 
The  repercussion  of  Bolshevist  energies  will  no  doubt  be  felt  for  long, 
but  if  Lord  Chelmsford  is  well  advised  the  Soviet  emissaries  who  hope 
to  entangle  the  Amir  will  get  short  shrift.  Afghanistan  desires  to  restore 
former  relations  with  the  British  Eaj.  The  news  is  none  the  less 
satisfactory,  notwithstanding  that  the  announcement  of  the  notorious 
Enver  Pasha's  appointment  as  Bolshevist  Generalissimo  of  forces 
marching  on  India  has  probably  not  disturbed  the  night's  rest  of 
a  single  subaltern. 

BOLSHEVISM  suffered    severe    physical  reverses  in  August,   and 
has    undergone   equally   crushing  moral   defeat  in  September.     Its 
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machinations  have  been  ruthlessly  exposed.  When  the  Bolshevists 
were  victorious  they  proposed  to  include  among  the  just  terms  of 
peace  to  be  imposed  on  Poland  a  civic  militia,  but  they 
carefully  concealed  from  the  British  Government  that 
this  civic  force  was  to  be  selected  from  a  particular 
class,  and  would  form  the  nucleus  of  a  Soviet  regime  for  a  free  and 
independent  Poland.  M.  Tchitcherin's  suggestion  that  the  real  objec- 
tion of  the  British  Government  is  to  the  fact  that  the  civic  militia  was 
to  be  composed  of  workmen  is  neatly  countered  by  Mr.  Balfour :  "  Their 
objection  would  have  been  just  as  strong  if  it  had  to  be  composed  of 
millionaires."  The  bad  faith  shown  here  was  in  keeping  with  that  of 
the  Soviet  negotiations  opened  in  London,  on  the  understanding  that 
there  was  to  be  no  attempt  at  propaganda.  How  far  M.  Kamenoff 
was  a  party  to  the  deal  with  the  Daily.  Herald,  which  the  vigilance 
of  the  police  has  rendered  abortive,  has  been  made  abundantly 
clear  by  the  official  statement  of  facts  within  the  knowledge  of 
the  Government,  on  the  strength  of  which  negotiations  were 
abruptly  terminated.  The  Daily  Herald,  whose  relations  with  the 
Bolshevists  were  known,  came  out  one  morning  with  an  innocent 
request  to  its  readers  to  say  whether  it  should  or  should  not  accept 
£75,000  offered  by  Soviet  Russia.  At  the  end  of  August,  the  Editor 
said  the  paper  had  received  from  outside  "  not  a  bond,  not  a  franc, 
not  a  rouble  "  ;  at  that  time  some  Russian  jewels  were  being  sold  in 
London,  and  the  proceeds  went  to  the  Editor's  son  and  a  director.  The 
Daily  Herald  has  rejected  the  Bolshevist  gold,  but  only  after  the  wire- 
less messages  and  Scotland  Yard  divulged  its  secret.  Such  are  the 
methods  by  which  the  moral  betterment  of  mankind  is  to  be  promoted. 

SIR  AUCKLAND  GEDDES  opened  Canada's  great  Annual  Industrial 
Exhibition,  in  Toronto,  at  the  end  of  August,  and — Sir  Auckland 
Geddes  is  British  Ambassador  at  Washington.    Oratory 
on  such  an  occasion,  from  such  a  source,  might  easily 
have  had  its  pitfalls.     It  provided  Sir  Auckland  Geddes 
with  just  the  opportunity  he  welcomes  for  indicating,  in  his  own 
forcefully  eloquent  way,  the  importance  to  themselves,  and  to  civili- 
sation, of  the  closest  friendship  between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  Empire.    Yet  the  Exhibition  is,  in  a  way,  a  direct  economic 
challenge  to  the  United  States,  because  it  illustrates  Canada's  deter- 
mination to  be  industrially  self-contained  in  the  first  place,  and  to 
trade  imperially  so  far  as  possible  in  the  second  place.      Canada  is 
making  splendid  efforts  at  restoration.     "  Work  and  Prosper  "  was 
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the  motto  selected  for  this  year's  Exhibition.  It  is  a  motto  of  no 
limited  applications,  as  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  pointed  out,  and 
Canadians  cannot  work  for  themselves  alone.  '  Work  for  Canada, 
that  Canada  may  prosper  mightily,"  he  said,  "  and  working  for 
Canada,  remember  that  you  are  working  for  that  still  greater  thing, 
the  British  family  of  nations,  whose  existence  in  unseen  ways,  in  a 
manner  that  only  the  archives  of  the  chanceries  of  the  world  capitals 
would  reveal,  serves,  watches,  and  protects  your  interests."  Canada 
is  turning  much  of  the  energy  and  reserve  she  showed  in  war-time 
to  the  arts  and  industry  of  peace-time,  and  is  "  winning  back  fast 
to  prosperity,"  notwithstanding  the  economic  difficulties  she  has  to 
face  in  common  with  the  whole  world. 

THE  feature  of  Canadian  trade  that  is  not  pleasing,  from  either 

the  Canadian  or  the  Imperial  point  of  view,  is  the  overwhelming 

difference  in  the  percentage  of  British  and  American 

T      ± 

ln'    '".  imports.     If  there  were  no  preferential  tariff  in  Great 

Jn,p®ria  Britain's  favour  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  British  goods 

in  Canadian  markets  would  be  almost  a  negligible 
quantity.  This  consideration  makes  the  various  resolutions  passed 
by  the  Congress  of  the  British  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Toronto 
of  urgent  and  even  vital  importance.  On  all  points,  whether  of  con- 
stitution, or  trade,  or  settlement,  the  voting  strongly  supported  closer 
inter-British  relationship.  Developments  along  these  lines  can  be  ' 
compassed  without  trenching  on  the  rights  of  any  Dominion  or  the 
Mother  Country.  Mr.  Lloyd  Harris  advocates  the  formation  in 
London  of  an  Imperial  Trade  Committee,  representing  the  Dominions 
and  Great  Britain  ;  Mr.  J.  F.  Darling  would  convert  the  Bank  of 
England  into  an  Empire  Bank,  with  local  branches  in  all  parts  of 
the  Empire,  in  order  to  stabilise  inter-Empire  exchanges  ;  and  the  | 
Congress  as  a  whole  voted  in  support  of  an  extension  of  Preference 
within  the  Empire,  by  85  votes  to  21.  There  is  another  matter,  not 
discussed  by  the  Congress,  which  needs  immediate  study,  and  that 
is. the  tendency  of  so  large  a  number  of  Canadians  to  find  their  way 
across  the  border.  It  is  said  that  for  every  two  persons  who  go  to 
Canada  from,  three  leave  Canada  for,  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
serious  loss  to  Canada  and  the  Empire. 

AUSTRALIA  is  taking  her  responsibilities  as  a  Pacific  power  seriously. 
Mr.  Hughes'  speeches  outlining  the  Commonwealth's  defence  policy, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  her  proposals  for  the  discharge  of  her  duties 
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in  the  mandated  territories,  on  the  other,  must  be  studied  together 
in  order  fully  to  appreciate  what  those  responsibilities  amount  to. 

Australia's  external  possessions  are  larger  in  area  than 
Australian  japan<  Mr.  Hughes  takes  a  view  of  their  potenti- 

alities  directly  opposed  to  that  of  the  Commissioners 

who  reported  recently.  ''  The  same  pessimism  charac- 
terised early  views  of  the  future  of  Australia/'  he  said.  Whether 
Mr.  Hughes  or  the  Commissioners,  be  right  as  to  their  value,  the 
responsibility  devolving  on  Australia  is  augmented  by  her  trustee- 
ship. Command  of  the  Pacific  is  more  than  ever  vital  to  Australian 
security ;  Lord  Jellicoe's  recommendations  have  clearly  been  fully 
accepted,  and  though  the  naval  side  of  Australia's  defence  programme 
will  not  be  finally  settled  till  after  next  year's  Imperial  Conference, 
the  Prime  Minister  proposes  that  Australia  should  provide  £4,000,000 
a  year  for  the  Navy.  Australia  is,  happily,  in  a  strong  financial  posi- 
tion, notwithstanding  her  war  debt.  Sir  Joseph  Cook's  Budget 
speech,  showing  an  accumulated  surplus  of  five  and  three-quarter 
millions  sterling,  although,  in  his  opinion,  Australia  has  not  been 
taxed  to  the  extent  that  would  have  been  justifiable,  is  calculated 
to  make  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  elsewhere  a  little  envious. 
Australia  proposes  to  pay  Great  Britain  £7,000,000  in  the  coming 
year,  out  of  a  total  expenditure  of  nearly  £69,000,000,  and  yet 
Sir  Joseph  Cook  expects  a  small  surplus. 

» 

ABSORBINGLY  interesting  as  are  many  of  the  war  books  still  being 
published,  none  recently  has    made  quite  as  strong  an  appeal  as 

Major  Georg  Paul  Neumann's  "  German  Air  Force  in 
The  Imperial^  Great  Waij»  of  which  The  Times  tas  given  British 

readers  a  generous  foretaste.     Air-raids  are  yet  a  vivid 
Air  Force.  .         ......  J     .         ,  . 

memory,  and  the  intended  victim  may  marvel  at  his 

escape  when  'he  realises  how  much  skill  and  valour  and  infernal 
invention  were  brought  to  bear  for  his  undoing.  But  the  upshot  of 
it  all  was  that  the  British  airman  beat  the  German  at  his  own  deadly 
game.  The  Germans  always  thought  their  work  was  more  thorough 
than  in  the  worst  cases  it  proved  to  be,  and  for  this  impression  the 
photograph,  which  has  hitherto  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  inflexible 
truth,  was  often  responsible.  Among  the  novelties  which  aircraft 
contributed  to  the  war  was  the  repeated  performance  of  the  "  Wolf- 
schen,"  the  seaplane  which  accompanied  the  raider  '  Wolf,"  in 
holding  up  and  escorting  New  Zealand,  American,  and  Japanese  boats 
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to  the  raider's  lair.  German  airmen  found  the  British  Secret  Service 
too  much  for  them.  First-Lieut.  Schiitz  tells  how,  after  the  Turks 
broke  in  Mesopotamia,  he  returned  from  Germany  with  a  new  type 
of  machine  with  which  he  hoped  to  surprise  the  British.  In  order 
to  confound  them  he  flew  300  miles  from  Baghdad  railhead  to  the 
front  in  one  day,  but  in  vain  !  Within  a  few  hours  a  British  machine 
appeared,  and  dropped  a  tin  of  cigarettes  with  a  message  welcoming 
him  back,  and  promising  a  Baghdad  melon  when  in  season  !  The 
end  of  the  Imperial  German  Air  Force  was  as  bitter  a  pill  to  Germany 
as  the  collapse  of  her  army  and  the  surrender  of  her  fleet.  In  a 
poignant  note,  Colonel  Siegert  sees  it  as  the  sunken  city  of  his  dreams, 
and  hears  afar  off  the  ringing  of  the  bells  - "  Atlantis  !  " 

AT  the  close  of  his  kindly  farewell  message  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  Sir  Thomas  Mackenzie,  the  late  High  Commissioner  for 
New  Zealand,  gave  utterance,  not  for  the  first  time, 
pp  es  o.  ^Q  ^  dissatisfaction  "  with  the  way  in  which  Dominion 
materials  and  foodstuffs  have,  on  the  whole,  been 
handled."  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  his  speech  at  the  Institute's 
Mansion  House  meeting,  Sir  Thomas  referred  to  the  vast  accumulations 
of  New  Zealand  meat,  the  space  for  which  was  usurped  in  the  cold 
stores  by  American  bacon  and  other  produce  of  foreign  origin.  The 
point  has  since  been  taken  up  in  a  letter  to  The  Times  by  Sir  James 
Connolly,  the  Agent-General  for  Western  Australia,  and  is  reinforced 
by  an  example  (cited  as  one  out  of  many)  from  his  own  experience 
with  regard  to  the  apples  from  that  State.  He  was  notified,  it  seems, 
a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  Ministry  of  Food  that,  after  November  15 
next,  the  control  of  the  prices  of  this  fruit,  which  had  been  recently 
suspended,  would  be  reimposed.  During  the  period  of  de-control, 
no  Dapples  are  coming  forward  from  Australia,  so  that  the  home  pro- 
ducer has  a  free  market,  but  as  soon  as  the  Dominion  supplies  are 
coming  forward  again,  the  control  is  to  be  re-started,  to  the  obvious 
detriment  of  the  Dominion  producer.  As  Sir  James  pertinently 
asks.  "  Why  is  this  discrimination  exercised  ?  "  For  our  part,  we 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  due  more  to  want  of  thought  than 
lack  of  good-will  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry. 

THE  measures  which  are  being  adopted  in  New  Zealand  with 
regard  to  Child  Welfare  should  evoke  a  sympathetic  echo  in  the 
Mother  Country,  where  this  great  question  is  at  last  being  success- 
fully taken  in  hand  bv  the  new  Mimstrv  of  Health.  From  the  first 
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Annual  Eeport  of  the  Ministry  upon  it,  we  learn  that  local  authorities 
received  in  1919-20  no  less  than  £420,963,  and  voluntary  agencies 
£105,254,  whereas  the  total  in  the  preceding  year  was 
not  quite  £250,000.  In  New  Zealand  the  welcome 

i 

in  N"  Z  announcement  was  recently  made  by  the  Minister  of 

Education,  when  opening  the  Conference  of  the  Plunket 
Society,  that  the  Government  was  about  to  set  up  a  Bureau  or  Depart- 
ment of  "  Child  Welfare."  The  Director  of  it,  we  gather,  is  to  be 
Dr.  Truby  King,  than  whom  there  could  be  no  better  choice.  The 
Minister  stated  that  during  the  war  period  nearly  15,000  children 
died  in  the  Dominion,  just  about  as  many  as  the  men  she  lost  on 
the  battlefield ;  and  that  of  these  15,000,  59  per  cent,  died  in  the 
first  year  after  their  birth.  He  added,  that  while  £3,000,000  per 
annum  was  devoted  to  educating  children  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  sixteen,  "  hardly  a  penny-piece"  was  spent  on  them  in  the  period 
from  one  to  six,  when  the  health  of  each  individual  child  should 
be  the  first  consideration.  Well  may  the  Dominion  sum  up  the 
matter  in  its  leading  article  by  saying  that  the  work  to  be  entrusted 
to  the  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare  "  has  an  all-important  bearing  on 
the  broad  problems  of  national  progress  and  advancement." 

THE  coal  crisis  has  resolved  itself  into  a  Damocles  sword  for  the 

nation.     There  is  hope  the  worst  may  not  happen.     A  coal  strike 

would  be  industrial  disaster  and  make  certain  that 

"A  Black        "black  winter"  which  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  predicted 

, ,  1]  .   at  the  Trade  Union  Congress.     The  present  position 

the  Economic  .  .  .  ,  ,  *•    ,     ,  ,.  , 

Position.          m  *ne  labour  market  is  complicated  by  the  fact,  which 

is  perhaps  not  sufficiently  appreciated,  that  the  un- 
skilled labourer  has  improved  his  position  as  against  that  of  the  skilled 
man.  In  the  building  trade,  for  example,  the  skilled  carpenter  or 
joiner  was  paid  about  two- thirds  as  much  again  as  the  unskilled  labourer 
before  the  war  ;  now  there  is  little  to  choose  between  the  two.  And 
this  applies  in  most  trades  employing  several  grades  of  labour.  It 
cannot  be  considered  a  healthy  sign,  since  it  tends  to  discourage  men 
from  learning  a  skilled  trade,  and  therefore  affects  the  general  level 
of  ability.  This,  as  well  as  rising  prices,  has  been  the  underlying 
cause  of  a  good  deal  of  labour  unrest,  and  it  is  evident  that  such  a 
condition  of  affairs  cannot  last ;  in  plain  fact,  on  present  prices  the 
skilled  workman  is  entitled  to  a  larger  percentage  of  the  cost  of 
production,  and  the  unskilled  to  less — but  the  revision  should  be 
effected  without  a  further  increase  in  the  general  cost  of  production ; 
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otherwise  the  public  will  not  buy  the  goods.  Yet  it  is  precisely  in 
this  revision  that  the  difficulty  comes  in.  Prices  of  luxuries  may 
fall  since  manufacturers  and  retailers  of  such  goods  will  strive  to 
realise  their  stocks,  even  at  a  loss ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
prices  of  necessities  can  fall  appreciably,  the  demand  still  outrunning 
the  supply. 

LORD  HAIG'S  eloquent  appeal,  in  August,  on  behalf  of  the  thou- 
sands of  able-bodied  ex-officers  out  of  employment,  and  of  partially 
disabled  ex-officers  in  need  of  assistance,  moved  the 
wno^e  country,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  had  very 
substantial  results.  It  is,  as  Sir  William  Robertson 
said  at  Norwich,  not  right  that  officers  should  have  to  be  engaged, 
as  he  and  others  are,  in  going  about  pleading  for  fair  treatment 
for  other  officers.  Meanwhile  every  avenue  which  may  provide  a 
way  out  must  be  explored,  and  we  commend  to  the  attention  of 
our  friends  Overseas  the  following  letter  recently  received  from  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  (Appointments  Department),  Horrex's  Hotel, 
Norfolk  Street,  London,  W.C.  2. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  some  15,000  unemployed  ex-officers  and  other  ranks 
of  like  educational  attainments ;  of  these  a  considerable  number  fall  under  the  following 
category  :-— 

Age  20-26,  with  continuous  education  up  to  the  age  of  17  and  upwards,  single, 
physically  sound,  and  suitable  for  employment  Overseas,  some  possessing  some  pre-war 
training  as  juniors  in  the  offices  of  merchants,  traders,  shippers,  insurance,  banks, 
and  other  institutions.  It  is  probable  that  opportunities  may  exist  for  the  employ- 
ment Overseas  in  similar  capacities  of  those  who  have  had  such  training,  and  for  those 
with  no  previous  experience  as  assistants  on  plantations  and  farms. 

The  difficulty  is  to  find  the  medium  between  the  prospective  employer  Overseas 
and  the  man  seeking  the  position  whilst  in  this  country,  and  it  is  felt  that  it  might 
be  supplied  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries  of 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  if  they  would  be  kind  enough  to  interest  themselves 
in  the  matter  and  give  publicity  to  the  needs  now  existing. 

If  the  prospective  employer  would  notify  his  requirements  to  the  above  address, 
giving  the  necessary  details  as  to  the  terms  of  service,  etc.,  this  Department  would 
make  the  necessary  submissions  to  any  representative  nominated  by  the  employer  in 
this  country,  who  would  then  be  in  a  position  to  agree  to  terms  and  take  up  references, 
etc.  It  is  recognised  that  those  who  are  married,  are  over  30  years  of  age,  or  are 
suffering  from  severe  forms  of  disability,  are  only  suitable  for  employment  Overseas 
under  exceptional  circumstances. 

N.B. — The  Imperial  Government  provide  the  cost  of  a  third  class  passage  to  any 
part  of  the  outer  Empire  to  those  who  have  served  in  a  Force  paid  by  the  Imperial 
Government  during  the  late  war,  provided  they  have  a  definite  post  to  take  up. 

Copies  of  this  letter  were  sent  to  the  Hon.  Corresponding  Secretaries 
of  the  Institute,  and  the  immediate  response  is  very  gratifying,  and, 
we  hope,  a  happy  augury. 
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(1)  SOLDIER   SETTLEMENT. 

THE  Soldier  Land  Settlement  legislation  in  Canada  contemplates  the  settle- 
ment only  of  men  of  good  type,  who  are  capable  not  only  of  making  a  living 
out  of  the  land,  but  of  adding  to  the  material  wealth  of  the  nation  by  increased 
production  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Those  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  Act  have  laid  down  the  principle  that  only  men  should  be  settled  on 
the  land  whose  best  interests  will  be  served  by  farming,  and  that  only  land 
of  good  productive  quality,  convenient  enough  to  transportation  to  ensure 
profitable  returns,  should  be  considered  when  granting  assistance  to  applicants. 
It  is  th,e  further  aim  of  the  administration  to  secure  the  development  of  all 
idle  agricultural  lands— idle  because  they  are  being  held  for  purposes  of  specula- 
tion, or  being  devoted  to  some  purpose* other  than  the  production  of  farm 
commodities.  By  the  settlement  of  these  lands  prosperous  agricultural  com- 
munities will  spring  up  where  only  waste  and  desolation  have  been. 

In  the  selection  of  soldier  applicants  for  the  privileges  of  the  Act,  the 
officials  of  the  Board  are  instructed  to  give  the  most  careful  consideration  to 
this  phase  of  settlement.  It  would  advance  the  interests  neither  of  the  country 
nor  of  the  settlers  themselves  if  men  who  would  make  but  indifferent  farmers 
were  permitted  to  launch  upon  an  undertaking  of  this  kind  with  the  financial 
backing  of  the  people  of  Canada.  The  purpose  of  the  Government  is  primarily 
to  secure  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country,  at  the  same 
time  effecting  a  satisfactory  re-establishment  of  many  thousands  of  the 
expeditionary  forces. 

In  adhering  to  this  principle  the  Board  is  bound  to  encounter  difficulties, 
for  the  reason  that  many  returned  men,  attracted  by  the  obviously  favourable 
terms  of  the  contract  between  the  Board  and  the  settler,  may  feel  themselves 
harshly  dealt  with  if  they  are  not  permitted  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Un- 
fortunately, many  men  of  good  character  and  sincerity  were  unable  to  measure 
up  to  the  standard  required  for  the  exacting  duties  which  they  wished  to  under- 
take. It  is  true  that  during  the  first  months  of  the  Board's  organisation  the 
Board  had  neither  adequate  equipment  nor  the  time  to  protect  itself  against 
the  possibility  of  error  in  the  selection  of  men,  and  some  mistakes  were  made ; 
but,  as  the  applications  for  assistance  poured  in,  the  Board  was  forced  to  enlarge 
its  organisation  and  to  perfect  the  regulations  under  which  settlement  is  effected, 
so  that  there  should  be  in  the  future  comparatively  few  men  who  will  not 
succeed.  On  the  whole,  it  is  believed  that  the  selection  of  the  men  of  the  land 
army  has  been  wisely  carried  out. 

Another  consideration  is  the  choice  of  land.  No  land  of  doubtful  quality 
is  accepted  by  the  Board  for  soldier  settlement,  and  in  the  careful  inspection 
of  the  farms  taken  over  lies  the  main  security  of  the  people  against  loss.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  bulk  of  the  land  purchased  for  soldiers  will  have, 
in  a  very  few  years,  a  greatly  enhanced  value.  This  is  true  especially  in  the 
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Prairie  Provinces,  where  land  of  first-class  quality  has  been  secured  at  very 
cheap  prices,  and  these  farms,  with  the  improvements  in  the  way  of  buildings, 
are  expected  to  advance  materially  in  price  as  a  result  of  the  closer  settle- 
ment brought  about  by  the  Soldier  Settlement  scheme  and  the  general  progress 
of  that  part  of  the  country.  The  same,  perhaps  to  a  lesser  degree,  applies  to 
the  older  provinces  of  the  Dominion. 

In  the  selection  of  soldier  settlers  the  Board  bases  its  findings  on  the  reports 
of  its  officers  concerning  the  general  fitness  and  the  agricultural  experience 
of  the  applicants,  along  with  their  physical  condition,  age,  and  other  personal 
details.  For  instance,  a  Grade  A  man,  who  would  be  entitled  to  receive  the 
full  benefits  of  the  Act,  and  who  would  be  considered  a  first-class  risk,  is  one 
who  has  had  ten  years'  continuous  farming  experience  previous  to  enlistment, 
five  years  of  which  has  been  in  Canada,  and  at  least  one  year  in  the  district 
in  which  he  intends  to  settle.  Grades  B  and  C  require  slightly  less  experience 
in  farming  in  Canada.  There  is  a  fourth  class  wherein  are  graded  those  men 
having  less  than  one  full  year's  experience.  These  Grade  D  men  are  entitled 
to  free  lands  under  the  scheme,  but  no  financial  assistance.  They  have  the 
option,  however,  of  securing  further  experience  by  taking  a  course  at  a  training 
centre  or  with  a  farmer,  after  which,  if  they  secure  qualification,  they  will  be 
entitled  to  loans  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  equipment.  In  all  cases  the 
applicant  must  be  physically  fit,  of  good  character,  and  well  recommended  by 
his  neighbours.  The  Board  is  governed  by  this  system  of  grading  in  deciding 
the  amount  of  financial  assistance  which  the  applicant  may  receive.  If  the 
grade  is  low,  the  initial  loan  will  be  small,  and  the  settler  will  be  under  constant 
and  careful  supervision  in  all  his  operations.  As  he  progresses  and  shows  ability 
to  carry  on  and  discharge  the  obligations  which  he  has  undertaken,  further 
assistance  will  be  granted.  If  he  demonstrates  that  he  has  been  misplaced 
and  that  he  has  not  adopted  the  calling  for  which  he  is  most  fitted,  the  Board 
will  consider  the  advisability  of  taking  over  his  farm  and  placing  on  it  one 
who  assays  higher  in  prospects.  The  utmost  care,  however,  is  taken  to  guard 
against  the  necessity  of  replacement.  In  this  connection  the  Board  requires 
an  initial  payment  from  the  settler  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  land.  This 
deposit  is  exacted  because  it  is  believed  that  the  possession  of  savings  is  an 
evidence  of  thrift.  Further,  the  settler  is  spurred  to  greater  activity  where 
he  has  a  financial  stake  in  the  farm  he  is  operating,  and  is  less  liable  to  become 
dissatisfied  and  quit.  It  is  also  an  added  protection  against  loss  to  the  people. 

The  Act  aims  to  assist  every  returned  soldier  whose  best  interests  will  be 
served  by  engaging  in  farming.  There  have  been  many  men  who  lacked 
experience — some  who  have  had  absolutely  no  experience  as  farmers — but 
to  whom  the  scheme  of  land  settlement  appealed,  and  they  have  requested 
the  opportunity  to  make  good.  Provision  is  made  for  this  class  by  a  system 
of  training  in  practical  agriculture.  At  present  the  Board  has  nearly  a  thousand 
prospective  farmers  taking  training  in  this  way. 

At  the  time  of  writing  approximately  38,000  returned  men  have  passed 
the  tests  required  by  the  Board  and  have  received  qualification  certificates 
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enabling  them  to  secure  loans  as  soon  as  they  locate  suitable  land  on  which 
to  settle.  Of  these  approximately  15,000  are  actually  on  the  land,  and  advances 
aggregating  $64,585,098  have  been  made  to  these  settlers  for  the  purchase  of 
land,  stock,  equipment,  and  buildings.  It  is  estimated  that  as  many  more  will 
be  settled  on  the  land  during  the  year  1920. 

An  important  aspect  of  this  land  settlement  project  is  the  selection  of 
Imperial  Veterans.  Two  of  Canada's  most  successful  and  outstanding  farmers 
were  sent  to  England  early  in  April  for  the  purpose  of  passing  applicants  from 
the  Imperial  Army  who  desire  to  settle  in  Canada.  There  have  been  6,000 
odd  applications  from  Imperial  ex-service  men.  It  has  been  thought  advisable 
to  restrict  the  immigration  of  Overseas  men  to  those  possessing  only  the  highest 
qualifications  bo£h  with  regard  to  agricultural  ability  and  financial  resources. 
A  successful  applicant  must  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  Soldier  Settlement 
Board  cash  or  security  amounting  to  $1,000  as  a  guarantee  that  he  will  be 
able  to  pay  20  per  cent,  of  the  cash  outlay  for  his  farm  and  equipment  when 
he  begins  farming  operations  in  Canada.  Agricultural  experience  in  Canada 
is  essential  before  final  qualification,  that  is  to  say  even  an  Imperial  who  has 
had  considerable  farming  experience  in  England  must  take  employment  as  a 
farm  hand  on  a  Canadian  farm  and  study  Canadian  methods  of  farming  for 
at  least  one  year  before  he  may  be  granted  a  certificate  permitting  him  to 
receive  financial  assistance  when  he  is  ready  to  launch  his  own  project.  There 
is  evidence  that  all  the  men  so  far  selected  by  the  Committee  of  the  Soldier 
Settlement  Board  in  England  are  of  splendid  character  and  possess  consider- 
able means  which  will  enable  them  to  finance  their  undertaking.  This  system 
of  selection  is  absolutely  new  in  connection  with  immigration  ;  it  is  a  guarantee 
that  the  men  who  are  brought  over  by  the  Soldier  Settlement  Board  will  not 
become  encumbrances,  but  will  be  an  asset  of  no  mean  importance  to  the 
country. 

These  are  some  of  the  outstanding  features  of  soldier  settlement  as  it  has 
been  applied,  and  is  to  be  applied,  for  the  development  of  Canada's  great  waste 
areas.  It  is  a  matter  of  recent  knowledge  that  the  Board  has  secured  for 
soldier  settlement  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  high-class  agricultural 
land  which  have  been  contained  in  Indian  Eeserves,  grazing  leases,  and  in 
other  ways  kept  from  full  development.  The  Board,  likewise,  as  necessity  arises, 
proposes  to  secure  for  soldier  settlers  vast  areas  of  school  lands.  Within  the 
past  year  nearly  two  million  acres  of  free  Dominion  lands  have  been  disposed 
of  to  soldier  settlers.  This  is  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  cultivated  acreage 
of  Canada.  It  means  greater  production  of  food  stuffs,  increased  activity  in 
the  industries  which  supply  the  farmers  with  the  commodities  they  use,  more 
freight  for  the  railways,  growing  cities  with  more  people  for  the  farmers  to  feed, 
and  more  money  and  increased  prosperity  all  round.  Better  than  all  that, 
it  means  increased  happiness  and  contentment,  which  are  the  best  bulwark 
Canada  can  have  against  unrest  and  revolution. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  probable  successes,  but  competent 
observers  are  of  opinion  that  the  large  majority  of  the  men  who  are  being 
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settled  under  the  Soldier  Settlement  Act  will  succeed.  A  close  watch  is  kept 
on  soldier  settlers.  If  they  are  found  to  be  unsuited  for  land  operations,  the 
Board  helps  them  to  replace  themselves  in  some  activity  which  promises  better 
results,  and  other  settlers  are  placed  on  the  land  which  is  vacated. 

Premier  Norris,  of  Manitoba,  recently  expressed  himself  in  this  way  :  "I 
would  say  that  if  50  per  cent,  of  the  returned  soldiers  who  have  taken  up  land 
make  good,  the  success  of  the  scheme  will  have  been  assured  !  " 

The  Honourable  George  Langley,  Minister  of  Municipalities  in  the 
Saskatchewan  Government,  made  use  of  these  words  :  "I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  there  is  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  those  connected  with 
the  administration  of  the  Soldier  Settlement  Board  of  Canada  to  do  a  real 
and  lasting  service  for  the  returned  soldier,"  and  he  added  that  as  far  as  his 
observations  went — and  he  had  particularly  favourable  opportunity  for  noting 
the  progress  of  the  land  settlement  movement — he  believed  that  the  men 
were  being  settled  under  splendid  conditions,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  a  very 
desirable  lot  of  returned  men  were  taking  up  the  land. 

The  British  Columbia  Farmer  stated  recently  its  conviction  that  of  the 
men  settled  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  in  that  province  85  per  cent, 
will  make  good,  so  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  Premier  Norris 's 
estimate  of  the  number  of  individual  cases  necessary  to  ensure  the  general 
success  of  the  scheme  on  the  whole  will  be  largely  exceeded.  The  records  of 
the  Board  show  that  up  to  March  21  no  fewer  than  sixty-four  returned  men 
have  discharged  their  obligations  to  the  Board  in  full.  When  one  considers 
that  the  loans  were  provided  for  the  purpose  of  merely  starting  returned  men 
on  the  road  to  successful  farming,  and  that  they  had  twenty-five  years  in  which 
to  repay  their  loans,  this  is  indeed  a  remarkable  showing.  The  Board's  records 
further  show  that,  of  all  the  cases  disposed  of  by  the  qualification  committees, 
64  per  cent,  have  been  deemed  to  be  suitable  for  the  calling  of  agriculture. 
This  culling  process  means  that  the  Board  is  determined  that  the  man  who 
takes  up  land  under  its  scheme  shall  have  the  best  chance  in  the  world  to 
succeed. 

FREDERIC  HAGUE. 
(2)  ENGLISH  GIRLS. 

A  generation  ago  there  were  500,000  more  women  than  men  in  England 
and  Wales  ;  to-day,  in  the  two  countries,  there  are  probably  no  fewer  than 
2,000,000  superfluous  women — marriageable  girls  for  whom  there  will  be  no 
husbands.  The  war,  of  course,  is  largely  responsible  for  this  situation  with  its 
cutting  off  in  their  prime  of  thousands  of  potential  husbands  and  fathers. 

In  the  beginning  of  December  last  a  party  of  100  English  girls  arrived 
in  Canada  from  England.  They  were  the  vanguard  of  thousands  who  have 
poured  in  during  the  spring  and  summer,  and  constituted  a  ceaseless  flow  from 
the  Homeland  to  the  Dominion.  Many  were  girls  who,  during  the  war,  served 
the  Empire  nobly  and  unselfishly  in  the  ranks  of  the  W.A.A.C.  and  W.B.N.S. 
and  in  the  land  army,  and  who,  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the 
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demobilisation  of  the  Army,  found  themselves  thrown  back  with  vastly  differ- 
ing ideas  and  ideals  on  the  pursuits  they  followed  before  the  war.  The  spirit 
of  unrest  and  upheaval  in  the  aftermath  naturally  affected  them  also,  and 
they  looked  towards  Canada  for  a  newer  and  broader  scope  for  their  lives. 
Thousands  of  others  who  had  taken  up  active  lines  of  work  which  they  had 
never  known  before  found  it  impossible  to  go  back  to  the  humdrum  life  of 
pre-war  times. 

To  select  girl  immigrants  and  afford  them  all  possible  assistance  and  pro- 
tection, the  Department  of  Immigration  and  Colonisation  of  the  Federal 
Government  has  instituted  a  women's  branch  in  connection  with  its  London 
office,  and  a  Canadian  Council  of  Women  has  its  headquarters  at  Ottawa  to 
look  after  the  reception  and  placing  of  these  girls.  The  council  eliminates 
the  independent  employment  agency  which  before  the  war  was  engaged  in 
bringing  women  to  Canada,  and  all  its  services  are  free.  Much  of  the  prejudice 
which  existed  against  the  English  domestic  service  class,  and  which  is  only  now 
dying  out  in  Canada,  is  directly  traceable  to  the  system  of  capitation  fees  of 
these  employment  agencies. 

The  girls  brought  out  to  Canada  under  the  auspices  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment are  carefully  selected  in  the  British  Isles,  and  conducted  throughout 
their  journey  under  the  chaperonage  of  the  Federal  Government.  On  their 
arrival  in  Canada  they  are  handed  over  to  the  Canadian  Council  of  Women 
for  distribution,  the  council  co-operating  with  the  Government  employment 
bureaux,  which  have  now  been  in  operation  for  considerably  over  a  year  and 
have  done  splendid  work.  Hostels  for  the  reception  of  the  girl  immigrants 
have  been  established  at  Halifax,  St.  John,  Montreal,  Toronto,  W7innipeg, 
Calgary,  and  Winnipeg  by  the  council,  and  this  service  is  directly  lined  up  with 
the  work  in  Great  Britain,  so  that  the  travellers  are  under  proper  supervision 
until  they  are  safely  and  permanently  established.  The  Imperial  Government 
is  assisting  in  the  matter  of  providing  passages,  and  in  some  cases  free  trans- 
portation is  arranged. 

This  extensive  immigration  of  so  many  English  girls  has  naturally  roused 
not  a  little  attention  in  the  Dominion,  and  occasioned  some  comment  in  the 
newspapers  ;  it  has  been  much  discussed  by  various  women's  organisations 
and  induced  some  very  frank  criticism  from  Canadian  girls.  It  has  been 
generally  accepted  that  this  wholesale  influx  into  the  Dominion  of  English 
girls  is  of  tremendous  import,  and  warrants  a  good  deal  of  consideration  and 
thought  on  the  part  of  their  Canadian  sisters.  A  great  deal  of  harm  was  done 
in  former  years  by  the  type  of  woman  emigrant,  as  the  English  ladies  who 
investigated  the  situation  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government  found,  and 
there  has  long  been  a  prejudice  against  the  domestic  servant  class  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  This,  as  has  been  said,  was  largely  due  to  the  operations  of 
agents  who  made  their  living  by  capitation  fees.  W7ith  this  in  mind,  various 
Canadian  women's  organisations,  with  a  shallow  comprehension  of  the  situation 
and  total  lack  of  understanding  of  the  type  and  status  of  these  girls,  have 
discussed  the  alleged  danger  of  such  importation  to  Canadian  youth  of  both 
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sexes.  These,  it  should  be  stated  at  once,  represent  only  a  very  small  section 
of  the  people,  prejudiced  by  a  past  experience  and  unable  to  realise  the  difference 
of  times  and  conditions. 

As  has  already  been  suggested,  the  types  of  girls  the  Government  is  assisting 
to  emigrate  have  experienced  some  rough  times  in  war  work,  and  they  should 
have  no  illusions  as  to  what  awaits  them  on  this  side.  Yet  there  may  be  a 
tendency  to  paint  conditions  in  Canada  in  too  roseate  a  hue,  and  a  failure  to 
realise  that  Canada  has  also  had  her  problems  in  the  aftermath,  her  own  unrest 
and .  industrial  upheaval.  The  fact  is  too  often  lost  sight  of  that  Canada  is 
almost  entirely  an  agricultural  country,  a  land  of  farms  and  ranches  and  small 
villages.  Cities  of  any  size  can  almost  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  the  hands, 
and  as  there  is  a  continual  influx  to  them  of  people  who  want  easier  living 
conditions,  they  are  apt  to  become  congested  and  do  not  offer  the  same  oppor- 
tunities as  the  farming  sections.  Where  women  are  most  needed  is  on  the  farms 
and  in  the  villages  and  small  towns  of  the  Dominion,  as  well  as  a  large  amount 
of  domestic  help  in  the  larger  centres.  The  girl  emigrants  will  find  conditions 
in  these  places  entirely  different  from  those  they  have  left,  an  appreciation  of 
which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  form  from  England.  The  girl  who  will  make 
good  is  the  one  who  can  take  things  as  she  finds  them,  not  critical  of  Canadian 
systems  and  methods. 

That  the  Dominion  has  urgent  need  of  female  emigration  from  the  British 
Isles  is  indicated  on  every  hand,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  interesting  and 
enlightening  to  read  the  report  of  the  two  lady  delegates  of  the  Overseas  Settle- 
ment Committee,  who  spent  four  months  in  Canada  investigating  openings  for 
Englishwomen.  Whilst  commenting  on  the  demand  for  domestic  help,  they 
draw  attention  to  the  mischief  wrought  by  the  exaggerated  statements  made 
of  the  ubiquitous  labour-saving  devices  in  the  households  of  Canada.  Extreme 
stress  is  laid  on  the  opportunity  for  teachers  in  the  rural  districts,  though  they 
appreciate  the  hardships  and  difficulties  of  this  calling  in  the  country.  They 
found  no  extensive  demand  for  stenographers,  nursemaids,  or  milliners ;  but  a 
general  need  of  first-class  dressmakers.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated 
that  there  is  always  a  brisk  demand  for  competent  stenographers  in  the  larger 
cities.  A  really  first-class  shorthand-typist  is  at  a  premium,  and  the  type 
turned  out  from  Canadian  business  colleges  is  said  to  be  deteriorating.  Girl 
land- workers  will  generally  find  it  impossible  to  carry  on  their  work  in  the 
Dominion  except  in  localities  where  small  fruit  farming  or  poultry  raising  is 
profitable.  Agriculture  is  run  on  such  a  large  scale  that  manual  labour  on  the 
part  of  women  may  be  considered  a  negligible  factor. 

The  opinion  of  Lady  Ehondda,  who  recently  toured  the  Dominion,  is  also 
interesting  as  that  of  a  keen  business  woman  who  investigated  economic  con- 
ditions with  the  English  girl  emigrant  in  mind.  She  denies  absolutely  that 
any  prejudice  exists  against  English  girls,  but  warns  girls  who  are  anxious  to 
settle  in  the  Dominion  against  cherishing  any  false  notions  of  an  easy  life.  She 
found  the  demand  for  domestic  help  extensive  and  was  struck  by  the  clever 
housekeeping  of  Canadian  housewives.  It  might  be  mentioned  here  that  a 
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survey  of  the  reports  of  the  Government  employment  bureaux  of  the  province 
of  Saskatchewan  for  one  week  shows  an  unsatisfied  demand  for  more  than 
3,000  girls  in  various  lines  of  work,  and  the  province  of  Manitoba  so  appreciates 
the  need  of  women  workers  in  the  province,  and  the  value  of  English  girls,  that 
they  are  assisting  with  free  passages  bona  fide  domestic  workers  from  the 
British  Isles.  The  province  of  Saskatchewan,  too,  has  appointed  a  special 
agent,  who  has  arrived  in  England  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Federal 
Government  authorities  in  endeavouring  to  secure  domestic  help  for  farm 
homes  in  Saskatchewan. 

English  girls  coming  to  commence  life  again  in  new  surroundings  and 
conditions  can  be  assured  of  a  hearty  welcome  everywhere  in  Canada. 
Women's  associations,  organised  for  the  purpose,  have  made  preparations  to 
give  them  every  care  and  attention  and  look  after  their  reception  and  placement. 
There  is  a  profound  admiration  throughout  the  country — an  infection  from  the 
returned  soldiers — for  the  part  English  women  played  in  the  war,  and  above 
all  for  the  various  battalions  of  the  active  women's  army. 

Let  those  girls  who  are  coming  across  rest  assured  that  coming  in  the  desire 
to  make  good,  to  take  Canada  and  its  people  as  they  find  them,  with  a  resolve 
quickly  to  assimilate  the  life  of  the  Dominion,  they  will  be  welcomed  with 
sympathy  and  kindness  by  a  people  who,  if  they  are  not  emigrants  themselves, 
are  at  least  the  descendants  of  pioneers.  It  is  up  to  these  girls  themselves 
to  scatter  any  remaining  vestige  of  former  prejudice  to  the  winds.  Let  them 
not  bother  as  to  whether  more  women  are  needed  in  Canada.  Let  them  come 
and  see  the  proof  for  themselves  in  the  thousands  of  lonely  bachelor  homesteads 
of  the  great  Western  expanse.  Canada  is  the  land  of  the  worker,  and  class 
and  caste  count  for  nought.  To  make  good  in  some  line  of  endeavour — this 
is  the  criterion  of  the  emigrant. 

E.  L.  CHIOANOT. 
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"  LES  iles  de  la  manche  !  "  Outposts  of  the  British  Empire,  within  a  few  hours' 
sail  of  the  south  coast  of  England,  they  appeal  to-day,  as  they  have  appealed 
always,  to  those  who  regard  the  Empire  as  the  most  wonderful  fact  in  the 
world.  Poets  have  sung  of  their  charms,  essayists  have  exhausted  the  resources 
of  Eoget  in  depicting  their  natural  and  social  idiosyncrasies,  historians  have 
discovered  romance  in  the  merest  recital  of  the  islands'  thousand-year-long 
story,  political  philosophers  have  taken  them  as  living  examples  of  the  loyalty 
which  is  bred  of  freedom,  ethnologists  have  enmeshed  themselves  in  ancient 
racial  developments  to  prove  whence  they  sprang,  and — the  mere  holiday-maker 
visits  them  in  search  of  novelty  and  health. 

Thirty-four  years  ago  I  went  to  Jersey  ;  youth  on  holiday  jaunt  is  happy 
in  the  assurance  that  there  are  discoveries  to  be  made.  I  have  just  spent  a 
delightful  ten  days  in  the  island,  and  if  the  eyes  of  fifty  do  not  look  at  peoples 
/and  places  quite  with  the  eyes  of  twenty,  I  am  still  free  to  claim  that  I  have 
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made  more  discoveries.  In  the  'eighties  it  pleased  me  to  imagine  that  when 
the  Gi^eat  Architect  was  creating  the  world,  He  made  for  Himself  a  model  of 
mountains  and  valleys,  forests  and  headlands  and  bays,  and  Jersey  was  that 
model.  To-day,  I  feel  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  model  of  another  sort — as  a 
microcosm  of  the  British  Empire  at  its  happiest  and  best,  with  institutions 
which  for  hundreds  of  years  before  America  fought  for  her  emancipation  from 
Whitehall,  were  there  to  inform  statesmanship  that  autonomy  is  the  infallible 
guarantee  of  overseas  fealty. 

Jersey  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  oldest  of  Britain's  overseas  dominions.  She 
is  not  called  a  Dominion,  but  in  all  that  matters  she  is  as  much  of  a  Dominion 
as  Newfoundland  or  New  Zealand.  That,  perhaps,  is  not  quite  the  Jersey 
man's  way  of  looking  at  the  status  of  his  country.  He  is,  indeed,  not  indisposed 
to  share  the  view  that  England  is  part  of  the  Empire  of  Jersey  :  England 
was  conquered  by  his  own  Norman  ancestors,  and  much  that  England  is, 
England  owes  to  them.  The  idea  is  a  little  bewildering  to  those  of  us  who, 
for  the  sake  of  domestic  peace,  have  never  disputed  the  suggestion  that  England 
was  conquered  and  annexed  by  Scotland,  certainly  was  governed  by  Scotland 
till  Wales  sent  us  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  The  point  is  one  which  must  be  left  to 
Scotsman  and  Jerseyman  to  settle  between  them. 

The  essential  thing  is  that  King  John,  after  signing  Magna  Charta,  went 
even  further  in  his  concessions  to  Jersey,  and  the  self-government  the  island 
enjoys  to-day  it  derives  directly  from  him.  Jersey  looked  to  the  Crown,  as 
Australia  and  Canada  and  South  Africa  look  to-day,  as  the  chief  and  indissoluble 
connecting  link  long  before  Columbus  and  Cabot  pioneered  Spaniard  and  Eng- 
lishman across  the  Atlantic.  In  the  Civil  Wars  Jersey  was  stoutly  monarchical, 
though  Guernsey  favoured  Cromwell,  and  there  is  food  for  speculation  in  the 
fact  that  Guernsey  has  never  had  as  complete  a  measure  of  self-government  as 
Jersey.  To-day,  I  hear  whispers  that  Jersey  often  asks  itself,  "  When  will  His 
Majesty,  King  George,  see  his  way  to  pay  us  a  visit  ?  "  "  Can't  the  Prince  of 
Wales,"  said  one  man  to  me,  "  be  induced  to  take  a  run  over  to  St.  Helier's  ? 
It  is  not  nearly  so  far  as  Ottawa  or  Melbourne,  and  he  would  have  a  warm- 
hearted welcome,  rivalling  that  of  Canada  or  Australia." 

Jersey,  compounded  of  Briton  and  Frenchman,  reminds  one  again  and  again 
of  Quebec.  English  and  French  are  spoken  indifferently  in  railway  carriage 
and  public  places,  and  a  couple  of  miles  inland  you  may  ask  your  way  of  a 
worker  in  the  fields  who  does  not  understand  half-a-dozen  words  of  English. 
Unlike  any  other  part  of  the  Overseas  Empire,  few  immigrants  are  of  the  younger 
generation,  eager  to  find  a  home  ;  the  majority  of  its  new  settlers  are  mei  who 
have  helped  to  make  the  Empire  what  it  is.  They  retire  to  Jersey  to  spend 
the  evening  of  their  days  in  genial  climatic  and  economic  conditions.  There  is 
sunshine  in  Jersey  when  there  is  storm  elsewhere,  and  there  is  no  Income  Tax ! 

So  far  as  I  could  ascertain  Jersey  is  wanting  only  in  one  thing.  There  are 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  the  island,  as  there  are  Fellows  of 
the  Institute  wherever  Britons  most  do  congregate,  but  there  is  no  branch.  If 
Jersey's  sacrifices  in  the  war  be  any  test  of  her  determination  that  the  only 
free  empire  the  world  has  ever  known  shall  be  preserved  inviolate,  then  it  is 
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a  safe  prophecy  that  a  branch  of  the  Institute  would  be  cordially  welcomed. 
I  look  forward  to  a  further  visit  to  Jersey  at  no  distant  date,  and  I  should  like 
to  feel  that,  just  as  the  Jersey  Fellow  who  comes  to  London  finds  himself  at 
home  in  Northumberland  Avenue,  so  one  might  go  to  the  local  branch  in  St. 
Helier's  assured  that  no  other  passport  than  one's  Fellowship  was  necessary. 
The  branch  will,  I  hope,  be  installed  near  the  spot  made  sacred  in  the  eyes  of 
all  true  Britons  by  the  heroic  death  of  Major  Peirson,  who  saved  the  island  for 
the  Union  Jack.  Jersey  must  have  its  branch,  and  Captain  T.  A.  Sladdin, 
the  Hon.  Corresponding  Secretary,  is  fortunate  in  commanding  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  little  band  of  Fellows  who  will  form  its  nucleus. 

EDWARD  SALMON. 


THE    ARTIST    OF   THE    GOLDFIELDS. 

WHAT  an  interesting  little  volume  might  be  compiled,  showing  the  early 
development  of  Australia  as  illustrated  by  the  works  of  the  first  group  of 
painters. 

One  might  start  with  a  few  of  the  water-colours  of  William  Westall,  the 
artist  who  accompanied  Captain  Flinders  on  the  Investigator,  when  the  latter 
surveyed  the  coast  of  Australia.  These  would  suggest  the  primitive  state 
of  Australia  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Then,  as  an 
indication  of  the  gradual  settlement  of  the  continent,  they  might  be  followed 
by  early  pictures  of  Sydney,  Hobart,  Adelaide,  and  Melbourne ;  a  selection 
being  made  from  the  paintings  of  Sir  Oswald  Brierly,  John  Skinner  Prout, 
Marshall  Claxton,  Conrad  Martens,  and  George  French  Angas  ;  and  the  drawings 
of  several  amateurs,  which  have  a  certain  value  as  topographical  records.  The 
next  period  would  be  the  roaring  'fifties,  when  the  discovery  of  gold  made  such 
a  magical  change  in  the  life  of  the  colonists.  The  varied  phases  of  this 
strenuous  era  are  fortunately  preserved  in  the  paintings  and  drawings  of 
Samuel  Thomas  Gill,  known  as  the  Artist  of  the  Goldfields,  a  facile  craftsman, 
who  gave  intimate  glimpses  of  life  as  he  saw  it,  which  were  apparently  sketched 
on  the  spot. 

The  industry  of  Gill  during  the  'fifties  was  extraordinary ;  and  in  making 
pictorial  records  of  the  various  diggings  he  adopted  the  admirable  method 
of  first  drawing  a  perspective  view  of  a  goldfield,  and  then  sketching  every- 
day scenes  at  close  range.  Thus  in  the  panoramic  drawings  we  may  observe 
the  appearance  of  the  mining  camps  at  Ballarat  Flat,  Iron  Bark  Gully,  Bendigo, 
Forifest  Creek,  and  so  on  ;  the  more  intimate  impressions  being  found  in  such 
drawings  as  "  Fossicking,"  "  Dish  Washing,"  "  Woman  with  Baby  working  the 
otb'5  Cradle,"  "  The  Butcher's  Shambles,"  "  A  Digger's  Auction,"  "  A  Boxing 
Match,"  "  A  Sunday  Service,"  which  are  among  the  many  subjects  he  selected. 
The  official  side  is  represented  by  "  A  Licence  Inspector,"  "  Mounted  Police," 
'  The -Gold  Escort,"  and  other  drawings.  Then  there  are  pictures  of  the  diggers 
knocking  down  their  cheques  in  Melbourne.  With  gaudily  dressed  women  of 
loubtful  character,  they  are  seen  driving  down  Collins  Street  in  a  hired 
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brougham,  or  lolling  uneasily  in  the  box  of  a  theatre.  Those  were  the  good 
old  days,  when  the  men  who  struck  it  rich  expressed  their  approval  by  throw- 
ing nuggets  on  the  stage.  As  a  contrast,  there  is  a  picture  of  "  The  Provident 
Digger,"  who  is  seen  entering  an  estate  office  to  invest  his  gold  in  land.  The 
artist  sees  the  humorous  side  of  this  life  of  sudden  changes,  he  treats  his 
subjects  in  the  spirit  of  caricature  ;  but  never  so  broadly  as  to  suggest  that 
they  have  no  relation  to  the  actual.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
caricature.  It  will  often  give  a  better  idea  of  a  personality  than  a  considered 
portrait,  because  the  characteristic  expression  may  be  lost  through  the  sitter 
attempting  to  look  his  Sunday  best.  There  is  nothing  of  the  Sunday  best 
about  these  full-blooded  men  of  the  'fifties,  who  gave  such  vigour  and  a  sense 
of  adventure  to  the  Australian  race. 

But  the  pictures  of  the  life  of  the  diggers  was  but  one  phase  of  the  art  of 
this  painter,  most  of  whose  work  was  confined  to  Victoria.  He  did  a  series 
'of  bush  scenes,  and  not  the  least  interesting  are  his  pictures  of  Melbourne  as 
it  was  in  the  'fifties.  For  instance,  there  is  a  view  of  Collins  Street  West,  in  which 
you  see  the  three-storied  Criterion,  the  leading  hotel  of  the  time.  You  notice 
that  several  men  in  the  street  are  mounted  on  horseback,  the  townsmen  who 
stop  to  talk  wear  big  top  hats,  and  a  wealthy  citizen  drives  down  the  street 
in  a  light  victoria.  Then  there  are  pictures  of  Cole's  Wharf,  the  first  con- 
structed landing-place  on  the  Yarra,  the  wooden  post-office,  the  small  railway 
station,  and  other  landmarks  that  have  since  vanished.  These  are  straight 
out  drawings,  which  have  an  increasing  value  as  pictorial  records  of  a 
particularly  interesting  period  in  the  development  of  the  capital  of  Victoria. 

The  rest  of  the  artist's  work  may  be  briefly  summarised.  His  earliest  pictures 
were  painted  in  South  Australia, — a  view  of  Hindley  Street,  Adelaide,  in  1842, 
and  a  picture  of  Kooringa,  the  Burra  Township  as  it  appeared  in  1847,  being 
among  his  first  works.  He  also  did  a  set  of  caricatures  called  "  Heads  of  the 
People,"  which  one  of  the  papers  described  as  being  "  for  the  most  part  well 
done,  one  or  two  being  inimitable."  In  the  library  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial 
Institute  there  are  two  landscapes  painted  near  Flinders  Eange,  South 
Australia.  These,  and  three  drawings  now  in  the  possession  of  the  authorities 
of  the  Federal  Library  and  Museum  destined  for  Camberra,  were  evidently 
done  when  Gill  was  a  member  of  an  expedition  which  set  out  to  explore 
the  region  at  the  head  of  Spencer  Gulf.*  The  artist's  work  in  Sydney,  which 
he  visited  in  1857,  is  confined  mainly  to  a  series  of  views  of  the  harbour  city. 
I  have  written  of  Gill  as  the  artist  of  the  goldfields,  the  topographical  painter, 
the  caricaturist,  and  the  landscape  painter.  Humour  after  all  was  his  strong 
point,  and  it  remains  to  me  to  refer  to  his  small  collection  of  satirical  cartoons. 
A  diverting  figure  is  an  Australian  wool  king,  "  the  bonnie  mon  tha'  taks  care 
o'  his  sel'  and  tha'  bawbees  "  ;  and  "  A  City  of  Sydney  '  Conveyancer,'  " 
a  caricature  of  a  city  barrow-man,  who  happened  to  be  the  brother  of  a  well- 
known  solicitor.  One  of  his  best-known  cartoons  is  called  "  Native  Dignity  "  ; 
an  aboriginal  and  his  gin  are  seen  walking  down  a  main  street,  the  former 

*  Two  of  such  landscapes,  together  with  a  couple  of  drawings  from  the  "  Gold  Digging  "  series, 
are  reproduced  as  illustrationa'Jor  this  article. 
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ZEALOUS  GOLD-DIGGERS,  BENDIGO. 


DIGGERS  LICENSING,  FORREST  CREEK. 
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SCENE  NEAR  THE  MISSUNGA  PLAINS 


NATIVE  SEPULCHRE,  MISSUNGA    PLAINS. 
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wearing  a  frock  coat  and  a  top  hat,  while  his  partner  is  partly  draped  with  a 
crinoline. 

The  best-known  volumes  of  Gill's  works  are :  "  Gold  Diggers  and  Diggings 
of  Victoria,  1853,"  "  The  Diggers  and  Diggings  of  Victoria  as  they  are  in  1855," 
"  Views  in  and  around  Melbourne,"  "  Views  of  Sydney,  1856,"  and  "  Victoria 
Illustrated,"  1859.  He  also  did  the  illustrations  for  Edward  Wilson's  "  Eambles 
in  the  Antipodes,"  1859.  A  number  of  prints  were  issued  separately.  His 
original  water-colour  drawings  always  command  a  good  price.  In  the  Melbourne 
Gallery  there  are  fifty  original  sketches  of  the  goldfields,  and  several  water- 
colour  drawings  of  bush  scenes.  There  is  one  landscape  in  the  Sydney  Gallery  ; 
and  I  fancy  there  must  be  a  number  of  his  works  in  the  Mitchell  Library, 
Sydney,  in  which  there  is  a  rare  collection  of  books  and  pictures  relating 
to  the  early  history  of  Australia. 

Little  was  known  regarding  the  life  of  the  artist  till  Mr.  A.  W.  Greig 
contributed  a  biographical  sketch  of  his  career  to  the  Victorian  Historical 
Magazine  in  1913.  Mr.  Greig  has  treated  his  subject  so  thoroughly  that  I 
feel  I  cannot  do  better  than  make  a  few  extracts  from  his  article. 

The  most  extended  biographical  notices  of  Samuel  Thomas  Gill  which  I  have 
been  able  to  discover  [writes  Mr.  Greig]  are  contained  in  the  paragraphs  appearing 
in  the  Melbourne  daily  papers,  with  reference  to  the  inquest  which  followed  his  sudden 
death  in  the  city  streets.  From  these  we  gather  that  "  he  was  an  artist  and  un- 
married "  ;  that  he  was  formerly  "  in  opulent  circumstances,"  but  latterly  an  habitual 
drunkard  ;  and  that  he  was  sixty  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Such  were 
the  meagre  facts  which  survived  him,  buried  away  in  unnoticed  corners  of  old  news- 
paper files,  even  as  his  body  found  sepulture  in  a  nameless  grave.  Of  Gill's  parentage, 
birthplace,  and  early  training,  nothing,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  been  placed  on 
record  ;  but  if  his  age  be  correctly  stated  in  the  paragraphs  referred  to,  he  must 
have  been  a  young  man  of  five  and  twenty  when  lie  first  came  before  the  public  eye 
in  the  infant  settlement  of  Adelaide,  South  Australia.  Our  first  definite  glimpse 
of  Gill  in  July,  1846,  shows  him  partaking  in  full  measure  of  the  life  of  his  time,  as 
he  sits  at  supper  among  his  friends  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  as  a  member  of  the 
Horrocks  exploring  expedition.  From  the  stereotyped  compliments  which  passed 
upon  this  occasion  we  gain  little  information,  save  that  the  artist  was  by  no  means 
a  new  arrival,  since  one  of  his  guests  declared  that  lie  had  known  Mr.  Gill  for  some 
time,  and  that  he  improved  upon  acquaintance  ;  while  the  South  Australian  Register, 
in  reporting  the  gathering,  speaks  of  him  as  "  our  much  respected  and  talented  fellow 
colonist."  The  expedition,  which  Gill  had  volunteered  to  accompany  without 
remuneration,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  find  some  scope  for  his  talents  in  depicting 
the  scenery  of  the  untravelled  wild,  was  organised  by  J.  A.  Horrocks,  "  a  young 
man  of  splendid  physique,"  who  had  some  previous  experience  in  pioneering  work. 
After  an  ineffectual  request  for  financial  assistance  from  the  Government,  Horrocks 
had  succeeded  in  persuading  the  citizens  of  Adelaide  to  subscribe  enough  to  equip 
a  small  party,  which  set  out  on  July  11,  1846,  taking  with  them  the  only  camel  then 
in  the  colony.  Their  objective  was  the  unknown  region  lying  north-west  of  Mount 
Arden,  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Spencer,  and  they  seem  to  have  penetrated  as 
far  as  what  is  known  as  Lake  Dutton,  but  which  Horrocks  named  Lake  Gill  after 
his  artistic  companion.  Further  progress  was  checked  by  an  accidental  gun  explosion, 
hich  inflicted  a  fatal  injury  upon  their  leader  ;  and  the  party  sorrowfully  returned 
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to  Adelaide  after  a  few  weeks'  absence.  From  the  accounts  of  Horrocks's  death  which 
were  given  in  the  local  press,  it  appeared  that  his  last  hours  had  been  eased  by  the 
attentions  of  Gill,  to  whose  lot  fell  the  application  of  such  rough  bush  surgery  as 
was  possible  under  the  circumstances  ;  and  who  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  been  the 
explorer's  principal  companion  on  the  journey.  Notwithstanding  the  disastrous 
termination  of  this  undertaking,  Gill  had  been  able  to  secure  some  pictorial  records 
of  the  country  passed  through  ;  and  in  January,  1847,  we  find  him  raffling  a  number 
of  original  sketches  he  had  made  during  the  trip.  The  next  definite  event  which 
claims  our  attention  is  connected  with  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Victoria  towards  the 
end  of  1851,  and  its  important  influence  on  the  population  of  the  adjoining  state. 
"  At  once,"  says  Mr.  Edwin  Hodder,  in  his  "  History  of  South  Australia,"  "  there 
was  a  stampede  of  such  working  men  in  South  Australia  as  could  raise  sufficient 
money  for  their  passage  and  outfit ;  and  they  left  for  Victoria,  at  first  by  fifties, 
then  by  hundreds,  and  at  last  by  thousands."  Samuel  Thomas  Gill  was  not  among 
the  laggards  in  this  tide  of  emigration.  Already  equipped  with  some  experience 
of  bush  life,  and  with  a  versatile  brush  which  could  adapt  itself  to  the  requirements 
of  either  landscape  or  genre  painting,  he  was  perhaps  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  the 
recorder  of  the  men  and  manners,  the  ephemeral  villages  and  the  mining  camps  of 
that  strange  and  strenuous  period.  Whether  he  himself  tried  his  fortune  in  the 
search  for  gold  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  ;  but  by  August,  1852,  he  had  produced 
a  set  of  twenty -four  sketches  of  "  Gold  Diggers  and  Digging  of  Victoria,"  which 
was  published  by  Messrs.  Macartney  &  Galbraith,  lithographers,  of  30  Collins  Street 
West.  In  February,  1853,  he  exhibited  some  of  the  water-colour  drawings  made 
from  the  sketches  done  while  with  the  Horrocks  expedition,  one  or  two  of  which  seem 
to  have  been  also  reproduced  as  lithographs ;  and  in  the  following  June  his  "  Views 
in  and  around  Melbourne  "  were  placed  before  the  public.  This  interesting  glimpse 
of  a  little  focus  of  popular  art  has  but  slight  connection  with  Gill's  personality.  But 
there  can  be  small  doubt  that  at  this  time  his  reputation  had  reached  its  zenith. 
A  set  of  coloured  plates  of  his  goldfields  pictures  had  been  issued  by  H.  H.  Collins 
and  Co.,  of  London,  in  1853,  and  sold  at  the  respectable  price  of  half  a  guinea  ;  and 
even  spurious  imitations  of  his  work  had  found  their  way  into  the  English  market, 
thus  testifying  indirectly  to  his  celebrity. 

After  the  'fifties  his  days  as  a  popular  artist  seemed  to  be  over.  He  still 
had  friends  who  appreciated  his  fading  talents,  and  one  of  them  saw  that  lodgings 
were  provided  for  him,  but  for  the  rest  he  was  "  but  a  wastrel  shambling  through 
the  city,  which  he  came  to  first  in  the  bustling  days  of  gold,  nigh  thirty  years 
before."  And  so  it  went  on,  till  one  night  he  drifted  down  the  street  for  the 
last  time,  breathing  his  last  on  the  cold  steps  of  the  General  Post  Office. 

Although  a  strange  paralysis  of  effort  seems  to  have  come  over  Gill  after 
a  period  of  remarkable  activity,  his  output  during  the  'fifties  was  so  considerable 
that  his  subsequent  lapse  into  dissipation,  while  very  regrettable,  does  not 
dimmish  his  value  as  an  artist  who,  with  a  singular  facility,  depicted  men  and 
manners  as  he  found  them  during  the  most  momentous  period  in  the  country's 
history.  When  the  Historical  Society  of  Victoria  placed  a  headstone  over 
his  grave  in  1918,  the  first  step  was  taken  to  recognise  him  as  a  national  artist. 
It  was  time,  for  like  others  who  had  helped  to  make  Australia,  the  pioneer 
painter  had  done  the  State  some  substantial  service. 

WILLIAM  MOORE. 
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By  Sir  ARTHUR  E.  SHIPLEY,  G.E.E.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  Master  of  Christ's  College 
and  formerly  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

SIB  ARTHUR  SHIPLEY  said  that  compared  with  the  total  number  of  its  inhabitants 
Canada  was  well  provided  with  universities ;  in  fact,  whereas  London,  with  eight 
million  inhabitants,  was  content — or  discontent — with  one  university,  in  Canada,  with 
roughly  not  many  more  than  that  number  of  inhabitants,  they  had  a  larger  number  of 
degree-giving  universities  than  in  the  whole  United  Kingdom.  One  feature  they  had 
in  common — and  in  common  also  with  the  United  States — was  that  they  had  grown 
up  largely  from  colleges.  In  the  last  one  or  two  hundred  years  there  had  been  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  have  an  educated  Ministry,  and  conse- 
quently one  found  a  sectarian  bias  in  many  of  the  colleges  from  which  universities 
were  founded.  The  universities  of  Canada  fell  within  certain  categories— (a)  Pro- 
vincial, supported  by  the  Government  of  Provinces  rather  than  by  the  Dominion. 
Among  these  were  the  Universities  of  New  Brunswick,  Toronto,  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta,  and  British  Columbia.  These  were  all  what  were  called  State  universities, 
supported  on  the  rates.  The  United  Empire  Loyalists  took  a  large  part  in  founding 
Church  of  England  universities  in  New  Brunswick ;  another  Church  of  England 
college  was  King's  College  in  Toronto.  Again  (6)  there  were  universities  on  private 
foundations,  such  as  Dalhousie,  McGill,  Queen's  (formerly  denominational,  now  state- 
aided),  Western,  of  London,  Ontario  (grant  from  province  to  medical  faculty).  There 
were  still  (c)  a  certain  number  of  denominational  universities — King's,  Acadia, 
St.  Francis  Xavier  (all  in  Nova  Scotia),  Sackville  (in  New  Brunswick),  Laval,  Bishop's 
College,  Lennoxville  (in  Quebec),  McMaster  and  Ottawa  (in  Ontario).  Some  of  these 
colleges  were  merged  together :  for  instance,  in  Toronto  the  denominational  Universities 
of  Victoria  and  Trinity  had  become  federated  with  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
held  their  degree-conferring  powers  in  abeyance  ;  St.  Michael's  (arts),  Knox  and 
Wy cliff e  (divinity)  were  also  federated  colleges.  A  somewhat  similar  system  held 
in  Manitoba. 

The  cost  of  university  education  was  considerably  less  than  in  the  older  universities 
in  England.  Prices  had  risen  in  the  last  few  years,  but  both  board  and  lodgings  were 
eminently  reasonable.  In  Toronto,  for  example,  where,  as  in  Montreal,  the  expense 
was  probably  highest,  the  weekly  rates  in  residence  and  dining-hall  were  for  men 
$5.75  ;  for  women  $6.00  or  $6.50.  Non-residential  students  might  get  even  cheaper 
accommodation.  Anyone  who  intended  to  enter  a  university  should  first  inquire  as 
to  the  rates  from  the  registrars  of  the  university  or  college  of  his  or  her  choice.  Scholar- 
ships, especially  in  the  faculty  of  arts,  were  awarded  usually  on  the  basis  of  entrance 
examination. 

It  you  wanted  to  enter  a  university  in  Canada  you  passed  a  junior  matriculation 
examination,  which*  was  fairly  constant  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Dominion.  The 
honours  in  professional  courses  had  more  exacting  requirements.  The  largest  faculty 
was  that  of  arts,  the  B.A.  being  given  four  years  after  matriculation.  Canadian 
universities,  unlike  the  American,  had  retained  the  British  system  of  honours,  and,  in 
the  more  leading  institutions,  this  was  of  high  standard.  The  M.A.  degree  was  taken 
at  earliest  after  one  year  of  advanced  study,  the  B.Sc.  degree  was  also  common. 

*  Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  held  at  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  on 
April  27,  1920,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  in  the  Chair. 
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Graduate  work  leading  to  a  doctor's  degree  was  offered  by  McGill,  Queen's,  and 
Toronto. 

In  the  older  provinces  there  were  faculties  of  medicine  in  Dalhousie,  Laval,  McGill, 
Queen's,  Toronto,  and  Western  (London).  In  the  newer  provinces,  medical  educa- 
tion had  already  begun,  and  Winnipeg  had  had  for  some  time  a  fine  medical  school 
rapidly  attaining  eminence.  Alberta  University  did  the  work  of  the  first  three  years, 
and  had  made  arrangements  with  Toronto  and  McGill  to  give  recognition  for  this 
to  its  students.  Toronto  and  McGill,  with  their  thoroughly  equipped  laboratories, 
their  privileges  in  great  hospitals,  the  full-time  professors  in  all  but  the  clinical  depart- 
ments, offered  a  training  in  medicine  that  is  abreast  of  the  best  on  the  Continent. 
The  connection  with  the  medical  school  was  much  closer  than  with  us.  It  was 
indeed  sometimes  difficult  to  say  whether  a  hospital  belonged  to  a  medical  school 
or  the  medical  school  to  the  hospital. 

Dalhousie,  Laval,  McGill,  and  the  universities  of  the  western  provinces  had 
faculties  of  law.  At  Laval  and  McGill  special  attention  was  paid  to  French  law. 
The  three  years  led  to  the  LL.B.  degree.  The  same  degree  was  given  by  the  University 
of  Toronto,  but  the  professional  instruction  in  law  was  given  for  the  province  of 
Ontario  in  Osgood  Hall  Law  School.  Applied  science  was  well  cared  for.  There  were 
degrees  in  civil,  electrical,  mining,  metallurgical,  and  chemical  engineering,  and  also 
in  architecture.  Dentistry  was  highly  developed ;  and  dental  surgeons  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  Empire  to  study  in  Canada. 

Agriculture  formed  a  natural  part  of  the  education  of  the  country.  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  at  Guelph  prepared  for  a  B.S.A.  degree  in  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  a  similar  degree  was  given  by  McGill  in  connection  with  the  magnificent 
Macdonald  College  near  Montreal.  In  this  connection  Sir  Arthur  Shipley  paid  a 
warm  tribute  to  the  late  Dr.  Gordon  Hewitt,  of  Ottawa,  who  had  recently  died 
from  pneumonia.  Dr.  Hewitt,  he  said,  was  in  many  respects  the  leading  economic 
entomologist  of  the  Empire.  He  published  monograph  after  monograph  on  the 
"  Common  House  Fly,"  for  instance,  and  he  was  amongst  the  first  to  put  the  study  of 
that  matter  on  a  scientific  basis.  He  established  some  twelve  entomological  stations 
throughout  Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  insect  pests  which  destroyed  forests 
and  crops.  He  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  conserving  of  wild  life  of  the  country. 
He  was  the  means  of  passing  legislation  checking  the  destruction  of  bird  life  and 
regularising  the  transfer  of  plants  and  seeds  over  the  frontier.  In  every  respect 
Dr.  Hewitt  was  a  most  lovable  and  remarkable  man.  He  was  extraordinarily  keen 
on  everything  which  made  for  the  welfare  of  the  young.  He  was  deeply  interested, 
for  instance,  in  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  in  many  ways  took  a  leading  part  in  the  social 
life  of  the  Dominion. 

Household  science  was  also  highly  developed  in  Canada.  Veterinary  science  was 
much  better  taught  than  in  this  country ;  there  are  too  few  schools  of  veterinary 
science  here.  It  had,  in  fact,  been  strangely  neglected  in  England.  Pharmacy  was 
also  highly  developed  :  whilst  music  was  cared  for  by  McGill,  where  the  Mus.Bac. 
degree  was  given ;  as  indeed  it  was  also  at  Toronto  and  Dalhousie. 

Passing  from  Canada,  Sir  Arthur  Shipley  gave  an  account  of  the  universities  of  the 
United  States,  with  ar  interesting  sketch  of  the  more  intimate  life  of  its  students. 
He  remarked  that  Canadian  and  U.S.  Universities  were  built  more  or  less  on  the 
same  plan,  being  a  collection  of  buildings  which  were  in  the  main  grouped  together. 
The  number  of  students  in  the  U.S.  universities  was  amazing,  many  of  them  having 
as  many  as  ten  thousand  students  and  more,  and  that  was  especially  the  case  with 
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the  urban  universities,  which  had  summer  courses.  He  mentioned  one  lady  who 
took  a  course  of  summer  bathing  in  the  admirable  bathing  establishment  connected 
with  one  of  these  institutions  and  was  accounted  a  student.  It  struck  him,  when 
visiting  some  sixty  of  these  institutions  in  the  winter  of  1918-19,  that  some  of  the 
universities,  notably  the  Roman  Catholic,  both  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.,  were  singularly 
beautiful  buildings.  The  Roman  Catholics  seem  to  have  an  immense  faith.  They 
would  wait  for  years  in  order  to  buy  a  suitable  site,  and  they  would  build  a  little 
at  a  time  as  their  funds  allowed. 

The  universities  were  now  making  enormous  efforts  to  introduce  artistic  buildings 
and  surroundings,  and  they  were  very  finely  equipped.  The  libraries  were  on  an 
enormous  scale,  and  books  were  found  with  the  greatest  possible  rapidity.  They  were 
often  open  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night.  In  Canada  they  made 
use  of  the  libraries  largely  for  the  benefit  of  people  who  lived  in  isolated  places.  They 
sent  not  only  books  but  newspapers,  and  the  postal  authorities  carried  weekly  papers 
free  of  cost  to  these  outlying  districts,  so  that  for  the  price  of  a  dollar  a  year  you  could 
get  almost  any  weekly  paper  you  chose. 

The  Government  at  Washington  had  very  little  to  do  with  education.  It  had  an 
Educational  Bureau,  but  this  had  little  executive  power.  There  were  480  odd  institu- 
tions in  the  U.S.  granting  degrees.  There  were  a  number  of  institutions  entirely 
unrecognised  and  unlicensed  which  gave  bogus  degrees,  but  the  really  satisfactory, 
genuine  institutions  were  very  numerous.  That  was  important,  because,  he  said, 
we  are  hoping  to  see  an  increasing  number  of  American  students  coming  over  here, 
and  also  an  increasing  number  of  our  students  going  over  there.  Of  the  480  odd 
colleges,  about  85  had  the  grade  of  university.  The  others  were  called  colleges,  and 
as  a  rule  did  not  go  beyond  the  B.A.  degree,  but  the  smaller  colleges  had  played  a 
great  part  in  America,  and  a  higher  percentage  of  eminent  men  had  been  trained 
at  them  than  at  the  greater  universities.  All  the  State  universities  were  unsectarian, 
and  that  was  true  of  all  the  universities  except  the  Roman  Catholic  and  one  or  two 
Quaker  institutions.  He  remarked  upon  the  autocratic  character  of  the  government 
of  the  universities.  Each  university  had  a  body  of  trustees  who  were  of  the  greatest 
possible  use  in  collecting  funds.  Another  feature  was  that  all  ceremonial  was  carried 
out  with  extraordinary  dignity.  The  American  professor  was  not  paid  much  more 
than  in  England.  A  noticeable  fact  was  the  want  of  tradition  in  America.  They 
were  not  hampered  by  what  their  fathers  had  done  before  them,  and  were  always 
ready  to  try  new  things.  For  instance,  at  one  university  they  were  going  to  teach 
history  backwards,  beginning  with  Bolshevism.  He  added,  in  conclusion,  that  he 
would  like  to  send  out  more  of  our  young  men  to  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
It  would,  for  one  thing,  give  them  a  wider  and  somewhat  different  view  of  life. 

Sir  GEORGE  PARKIN  said  that  when  the  Chairman  asked  him  to  speak  a  few  words 
about  American  universities  he  did  not  perhaps  exactly  know  what  he  was  letting 
loose,  because,  for  the  last  seventeen  years,  as  representing  the  Rhodes  Scholarship 
Trust,  his  chief  business  in  America  had  been  to  keep  in  intimate  touch  with  every 
important  university  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  most  of  which  he  had  visited 
several  times  over.  The  last  time  he  went  over  to  America,  which  was  in  1917-18, 
he  remarked  to  his  wife  on  his  return  that  he  would  never  aggin  make  any  sweeping 
observation  about  America  as  a  whole,  so  different  were  the  conditions  and  the  outlook 
in  different  parts  of  the  States ;  and  if  that  was  true  of  America  generally,  the  remark 
was  truer  still,  perhaps,  about  the  universities.  It  was,  in  fact,  almost  impossible  to 
imagine  the  contrasts  in  the  varied  university  life  of  America.  One  of  the  most 
striking  experiments  in  university  life  was  being  made  in  Wisconsin.  This  cxperi- 
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ment  aimed  at  bringing  the  university  to  the  door  of  anybody  in  the  State  who 
wanted  its  services.  For  example,  supposing  a  man,  unskilled  in  law-making,  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  wanted  a  bill  prepared  on  some  particular  subject,  the 
university  had  a  faculty  which,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  would  inform 
him  of  the  way  in  which  the  matter  had  been  treated  in  every  other  legislature,  and  a 
Bill  on  the  subject  could  be  presented  with  the  imprimatur  of  the  university.  Again, 
supposing  a  farmer  discovered  some  insect  pest,  he  applied  at  once  to  the  university, 
which  sent  an  expert  to  report  on  the  matter,  and  ho  was  told  that,  in  one  single 
instance,  such  a  discovery  saved  the  State  a  million  dollars.  Again,  if  young  ladies 
in  a  country  town  wanted  to  learn  French,  Italian,  or  German,  and  could  get  a  group 
together,  they  would  apply  to  the  university  and  a  teacher  would  be  supplied.  It 
was  obvious  that  the  people  of  that  State  would  readily  grant  the  money  required  by 
the  university,  as  indeed  they  do.  He  could  corroborate  what  Sir  Arthur  Shipley  had  said 
that  the  university  presidents  in  the  United  States  were  autocrats  in  their  way,  and 
more  than  that,  they  were  often  among  the  most  influential  men  in  the  whole  State, 
having  a  far  closer  relation  with  public  life  than  is  common  with  us.  After  touching 
upon  some  of  the  more  original  developments  of  university  life  in  America,  Sir  George 
Parkin  said  he  had  to  select  out  of  every  State  in  the  American  Union,  every  year,  two 
men  to  go  to  Oxford,  and  the  task  of  selecting  them  was  curiously  interesting,  and 
at  times  difficult.  Of  course,  in  America,  they  were  trying  to  give  higher  education 
on  a  democratic  scale  to  great  crowds,  and  very  large  classes  were  the  rule  in  the 
universities.  England  tried  to  educate  its  youth  individually,  and  one  of  the  results 
of  the  Rhodes  Scholarship  system  was  that  we  were  sending  back  hundreds  of  young 
men  imbued  with  the  wish  to  bring  individual  teaching  into  the  universities  of  America, 
instead  of  that  mass  teaching  which  could  never  be  so  personal,  efficient,  or  inspiring. 

Dr.  ALEX.  HILL,  who,  as  Secretary  to  the  University  Bureau,  made  the  arrangements 
for  the  mission  in  which  Sir  Arthur  Shipley  and  others  took  part,  also  briefly  addressed 
the  Meeting. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Sir  Gilbert  Parker):  I  agree  with  Sir  George  Parkin  and  Sir 
Arthur  Shipley  in  what  they  said  about  individual  teaching.  Some  American  univer- 
sities have  from  ten  thousand  to  twenty  thousand  students.  To  my  mind  that  is  the 
wrong  way  to  secure  a  perfect  education.  I  believe  the  individual  system  of  the 
English  universities  is  by  far  the  best.  I  have  visited  the  United  States  a  great  deal. 
It  is  a  curious  thing  that  typists  in  the  United  States  spell  so  badly.  Education,  in  my 
opinion,  lacks  the  firm  foundation  we  have  in  England  and  Canada.  The  Canadian 
school  system  is  different  from  that  of  England.  There  are  few  public  schools  as  we 
know  them.  Sir  George  Parkin  effectually  controlled  one  of  them — Upper  Canada 
College  in  Toronto.  We  cannot  secure  a  perfect  education  on  that  democratic  principle 
of  the  huge  classes — it  cannot  be  done.  It  does  good,  however,  by  making  education 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people.  It  does  good,  just  as  I  think  the  cinema  does 
good.  It  was  thought  the  cinema  was  going  to  destroy  the  reading  of  books  and  going 
to  plays.  It  has  not.  It  is  a  great  teacher.  It  has  developed  a  taste  for  reading  and 
seeing  plays,  and  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be,  as  it  is  to  some  extent  now,  a 
great  educational  factor.  Sir  Arthur  Shipley  spoke  of  the  beautiful  architecture  in 
Canada,  and  I  think  one  of  the  best  examples  is  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  which  was 
my  own  college.  There  the  educational  system  is  combined  with  living-in.  That  is 
not  so  in  America,  except  at  Harvard,  Yale,  and  one  or  two  others.  The  living-in 
system  is  good  because  of  college  life.  You  get  an  interchange  of  sentiment  and 
understanding,  and  make  friendships  which  last  for  a  lifetime.  McGill  University  has 
done  a  great  work  for  science.  It  was  mentioned  that  dentistry  was  one  of  its  degrees. 
In  the  late  war  it  was  Canadian  dentistry  which  taught  us  in  England  how  to  take 
care  of  our  soldiers.  The  Canadian  system  was  established  several  years  before  the  war 
began,  and  when  the  war  broke  out  our  War  Office  found  that  system  of  immense 
benefit.  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  our  new  ambassador  to  the  United  States,  was  formerly 
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liead  of  the  university,  and  Lord  Strathcona  was  one  of  its  great  supporters.  Too 
much  cannot  be  said  of  the  McGill  University  in  respect  of  its  development  of  applied 
science.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  used  to  get  all  our  glasses  for  long-distance 
sight  from  Germany,  our  Government  sent  word  to  the  English  universities  to  develop 
these  glasses,  and  they  are  now  producing  as  good,  if  not  better  glasses  than  were  ever 
produced  in  Germany.  The  university  Sir  Arthur  Shipley  represents  has  probably  done 
more  for  science  than  any  other  university  in  the  Kingdom,  and  with  increased  money 
could  do  a  great  deal  more.  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute  has  been  peculiarly 
fortunate  in  getting  great  men  to  address  it.  In  Sir  Arthur  Shipley  you  have  a 
man  very  distinguished — not  only  in  university  life,  but  in  his  personal  qualities  and 
influence  and  true  imperial  spirit.  That  is  what  the  Institute  exists  to  encourage. 
It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  move  a  sincere  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  address. 

Sir  CHAKLES  LUCAS,  seconded  the  motion,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  include  in 
its  terms  the  Chairman  also.  Both  the  Lecturer  and  the  Chairman,  he  said,  were 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  Institute.  Sir  Arthur  Shipley  was  also  Chairman  of  the  Cambridge 
Branch  of  the  Institute.  The  Institute  was  out  to  strengthen  its  connection  with 
the  universities  in  every  possible  way — to  enlist  university  men  of  eminence  in  the 
work,  and  to  plant  its  branches  in  university  centres.  He  was  also  a  Member  of 
the  Imperial  Studies  Committee  of  the  Institute,  one  of  the  sub-committees  of  which 
dealt  with  universities.  The  Meeting  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  capacity  of 
the  universities  of  the  self-governing  Dominion  for  the  development  of  dentistry. 
It  might  safely  be  said  that  they  had  the  run  of  their  teeth  more  than  our  universities 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  They  had  been  splendidly  supported  alike  by  private 
beneficence  and  by  the  State.  No  mention  had  been  made  of  the  work  that  appealed 
to  him  most,  and  that  was  the  extraordinarily  able  work  that  was  being  done  in  the 
self-governing  Dominions  on  the  arts  side,  and  the  history  side  especially.  The 
History  School  in  Canada  was  one  of  which  any  country  on  the  face  of  the  world 
would  be  proud,  and  the  result  of  its  work,  and  of  similar  work  in  Australasia  and, 
very  especially,  in  South  Africa,  was  that  the  young  nations  were  getting  to  know  their 
history  in  an  infinitely  greater  degree  than  we,  at  home,  know  our  own  long  and 
complicated  past.  This  meant  that  they  were  acquiring  a  stronger  sense  of  and  pride 
in  their  nationhood,  and  a  better  foundation  for  the  future.  He  held  that  the  future 
of  the  United  Empire  lay  largely  with  the  universities  of  the  Empire.  In  these 
plastic  times  lives  were  being  formed  for  good  or  for  bad,  and  what  was  taught  in 
the  universities  and  schools  to-day  would  produce  the  human  type  of  to-morrow. 
There  were  plenty  of  agencies  abroad  opposed  to  the  noble  outlook  of  Empire  and 
Commonwealth  which  we  held,  and  it  rested  with  the  universities,  and  was  their 
highest  province,  to  pursue  their  most  fruitful  work  of  bringing  about  a  truer  and 
broader  outlook  on  the  Empire. 

Sir  ARTHUR  SHIPLEY,  in  reply,  said  he  was  keenly  interested  in  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  which  he  was  trying  to  make  a  success  at  Cambridge.  The  branch  there 
was  really  being  run  by  some  extraordinarily  capable  young  men  who  came  from 
overseas.  They  were  starting  a  library  there.  If  any  one  would  care  to  send  books — 
even  novels — they  would  be  gratefully  accepted. 


THE  CIRCLE  OF  HOPE. 

Founded  on  St.  George's  Day,  1916,  the  Circle  of  Hope  is  organising  a  worthy  Com- 
lem oration  of  our  Glorious  Dead  for  Armistice  Day,  llth  November.  Flowers  and 
reaths  will  be  placed  on  graves  and  memorials  throughout  the  Allied  Countries,  and 
ervices  will  be  held  by  all  denominations.  A  large  number  of  helpers  is  necessary,  and 
ic  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Circle  of  Hope  (The  Hermitage,  Parkstone,  Dorset)  invites  those 
ling  to  assist  to  write  (enclosing  stamped  envelope  for  reply).  The  Circle  is  influentially 
ipported,  but  its  programme  calls  for  generous  voluntary  effort. 
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CANADA. 

Paper  from  Waste  Straw. — For  years  past  the  Germans  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  very  clever  in  manufacturing  all  kinds  of  articles,  such  as  dress  material,  table 
cloths,  handkerchiefs,  napkins,  braces,  &c.,  out  of  paper,  but  amongst  all  their  many 
substitutes  they  do  not  seem  to  have  hit  upon  the  idea  of  producing  paper  from 
wheat  straw.  Canada  takes  the  lead  in  this  matter,  for  it  appears  that  plans  are  in 
progress  for  the  establishment  of  a  paper  mill  in  Southern  Saskatchewan,  to  be  erected  at 
a  cost  of  £200,000,  for  utilising  the  thousands  of  tons  of  waste  straw  in  that  province. 
This  will  be  the  second  straw  paper  plant  to  be  established  in  Canada.  Close  proximity 
to  an  adequate  supply  of  cheap  coal  is  one  of  the  essentials,  and  it  is  believed  the 
lignite  fields  of  Southern  Saskatchewan  offer  the  necessary  fuel  requirements.  Straw 
hitherto  burned  will  thus  be  converted  to  economic  purposes. 

Bee  Keeping. — In  Ontario,  bee  keeping  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  is  en- 
couraged by  the  Government,  who  maintain  a  staff  of  experts  to  assist  bee  keepers 
and  combat  bee  diseases  wherever  these  appear.  The  Provincial  Government's  apiarist 
estimates  that  there  are  300,000  hives  of  bees  in  Ontario,  and  that  the  annual  yield 
of  honey  is  about  5,000  tons. 

Ontario's  Mines. — For  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  the  gold  mines  of  the 
Porcupine  and  Kirkland  Lake  districts  of  Ontario  have  produced  approximately  $6,095,000, 
according  to  preliminary  estimates.  This  makes  a  total  output  of  $65,591,614-80  since 
1909,  when  the  first  discoveries  were  made.  The  combined  value  of  silver  and  gold 
output  to  date  from  Northern  Ontario  amounted  to  $254,001, 586'84,  of  which  $99,437,321 
have  been  paid  in  dividends. 

Saskatchewan  Coal. — In  these  days  when  there  are  continual  threats  of  a  shortage 
of  coal,  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  quantities  of  this  indispensable  commodity  from 
the  new  field  in  the  Lampman  district,  Saskatchewan,  will  soon  be  on  the  market. 
When  fully  developed  the  mine  is  expected  to.  produce  1,000  tons  of  coal  per  day. 
The  coal  is  of  high  grade,  and  analysis  has  shown  a  heating  value  of  12,000  British 
thermal  units. 

Good  News  for  Smokers. — Leaf  tobacco  of  a  superior  grade  and  admirably  adapted 
for  British  markets  has  long  been  grown  in  Canada,  but  its  merits  have  not  heretofore 
been  placed  before  Old  World  buyers.  A  section  of  the  tobacco  belt  in  the  eastern 
townships  of  Quebec  has  been  purchased,  where  the  leaf  will  be  sorted  and  packed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  British  manufacturer. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Gold  Export. — An  interesting  statement  has  been  issued  by  the  Australian  Gold 
Producers'  Association  regarding  the  export  of  gold.  It  appears  that  the  total  amount 
distributed  among  members  of  the  Association,  on  account  of  premiums  earned  on  gold 
exported  from  Australia,  since  the  Association  was  registered  in  March  of  last  year, 
amounts  to  £1,064,646,  of  which  the  greater  share  was  credited  to  the  Western  Australian 
mines.  The  prices  realised  during  the  first  two  months  of  this  year  were  the  highest 
recorded  in  the  operations  of  the  Association,  but  since  then  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable drop  in  the  price.  An  interim  dividend  on  the  gold  exported  from  Australia 
during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  amounted  to  £237,316,  which  was  distributed  as 
follows:  Western  Australia,  £90,963;  Victoria,  £77,022;  Queensland,  £42,568;  New 
South  Wales,  £23,647  ;  Tasmania,  £1,924 ;  South  Australia,  £248  ;  Papua  (British  New 
Guinea),  £945. 
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Kangaroo  Skins. — Kangaroo  hunting  seems  to  have  developed  into  a  lucrative 
sport.  The  high  prices  of  skins  and  furs  throughout  the  world  have  attracted  enter- 
prising persons  to  parts  of  Australia.  At  Carnarvon,  for  example,  it  was  reported 
that  men  made  as  much  as  £7  a  day  shooting  kangaroos.  At  Onslow,  two  black  fellows 
were  -said  to  have  bought  motor-cars  with  the  proceeds  of  then-  skill.  Two  white 
settlers  admitted  having  made  £1,000  each  in  the  previous  six  months.  There  were 
other  men  in  the  town  who  said  they  earned  £2  a  day  during  four  months  of  the 
year,  and  £1  a  day  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  As  a  result  of  the  boom  most 
of  the  floating  population  in  the  townships  are  said  to  be  engaged  in  hunting  kangaroos. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Electrification  oJ  Railways. — A  very  important,  though  not  quite  an  unexpected, 
announcement  has  been  made,  to  the  effect  that  the  South  African  Railways  intend 
to  proceed  at  once  with  the  electrification  of  the  Cape  Town-Simonstown  suburban  Line  and 
the  Natal  main  line  from  Durban  to  Pietermaritzburg.  By  the  electrification  of  these 
lines  the  Union's  railway  administration  will  be  able  to  acquire  experience  with  electrical 
working  in  the  case  of  two  sections  of  entirely  different  type — a  suburban  line  with 
fairly  dense  passenger  traffic,  and  a  difficult  length  of  main  line  with  severe  gradients 
and  curves  and  a  very  heavy  freight  traffic.  Two  large  coal-burning  power  stations 
at  Cape  Town  and  Durban  will  be  required  in  connection  with  the  electrification 
scheme,  and  it  .is  certain  there  will  be  keen  competition  for  the  large  contracts  in- 
volved. The  unsatisfactory  performance  of  recently  imported  locomotives  from  the 
United  States  may  add  to  the  likelihood  of  orders  being  placed  with  British  firms, 
provided  price  and  dates  of  delivery  are  satisfactory. 

Film  Development. — The  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  are  convinced 
of  the  growing  importance  of  the  film  in  connection  with  industrial  concerns. 
Pictures  are  to  be  shown  throughout  the  world  with  a  view  to  illustrating  the  possi- 
bilities and  potentialities  of  South  Africa.  Films  now  completed,  or  in  the  course  of 
completion,  include  gold  mining,  diamond  digging,  steel,  pottery,  sugar  and  its  by- 
products, whaling,  dairying,  dried  fruits,  export  fruits,  citrus  fruits,  leather,  wine  and 
brandy,  as  well  as  the  activities  of  the  ports  and  harbours  and  coal  bunkering. 

The  Diamond  Industry. — Particulars  of  alluvial  diamonds  produced  in  the  Transvaal 
during  April  showed  that  in  the  areas  exclusive  of  Pretoria  1,334  diggers  registered 
finds  out  of  a  total  of  2,838  claim -holders.  Eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety 
carats  were  found,  amounting  to  the  value  of  £141,415.  In  the  Pretoria  district  only  414 
out  of  2,163  diggers  registered  finds,  the  total  number  of  carats  being  3,248 J,  valued 
at  £19,495  10*. 

FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES. 

Successful  Foreign  Trade. — The  foreign  trade  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  is 
expanding  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  valued  at  £14,287,937  ; 
last  year  it  was  valued  at  £46,432,174 — of  which  imports  accounted  for  £13,866,412 
and  exports  for  £32,565,762.  For  many  years  tin  mining  was  the  chief  industry  of 
Malaya ;  but  Nature  meant  it  to  be  an  agricultural  country,  and  though  it  does  not 
yet  grow  sufficient  rice  and  other  foodstuffs  to  feed  its  population,  it  is  the  leading 
source  of  cultivated  rubber  and  has,  in  coconuts  and  other  forms  of  tropical  agriculture, 
assets  which  should  be  developed  profitably. 

Shipping  Accommodation  at  Penang. — It   is   intended    to    improve    the    shipping 
3ommodation   at   Penang,    which   is   growing   in   importance,    by   means   of   a   graving 
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dock  and  slipway  at  Prai.      The    wharves   are  being  constructed  by  Messrs.   Topham, 
Jonea  &  Railton  under  contract. 

INDIA. 

Sugar  and  Oranges. — The  prices  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  products  in  future  will 
depend  greatly  on  India,  and  if  the  customary  methods  there  can  be  improved,  a 
vast  benefit  would  be  conferred  on  consumers.  The  most  important  case  is  that  of 
sugar,  the  output  of  which  could  be  enormously  increased  by  fairly  up-to-date 
machinery.  A  minor,  but  important,  case  is  that  of  oranges.  A  report  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Institute,  Ousa,  observes  that  in  India  an  orange  tree,  properly 
treated,  may  be  depended  on  to  bear  a  paying  crop  at  the  age  of  six  years,  and  to 
yield  300  fruits  a  year  for  a  period  of  15  to  20  years  after  coming  to  maturity. 
The  writer,  on  simple  calculation,  estimates  that  India's  groves  should  now  comprise 
no  fewer  than  5,000,OCO  bearing  trees  on  60,000  acres.  And  as  the  average  price  of 
oranges  is  not  less  than  Rs.2  per  hundred,  it  might  be  expected  that  India's  orange 
crop  would  be  worth  Rs.3,00,00,000  a  year.  Unfortunately,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  budded  trees  have  declined  and  died  without  bearing  any  crop  at  all :  very  few 
of  the  trees  have  yielded  300  oranges  even  for  a  year  or  two.  The  area  occupied  by 
groves  is  far  short  of  60,000  acres :  the  crop  is  worth  but  a  small  part  of  the  grand 
sum  of  Rs.3,00,00,000.  Nevertheless,  some  vigorous,  bountiful  trees  that  have  borne 
an  average  crop  of  300  fruits  for  many  years,  and  profitable  highly  fruitful  groves 
occasionally  seen,  indicate  that  the  orange  can  be  grown  very  well  in  the  country. 
Why,  then,  are  India's  groves  so  unfruitful  compared  with  similar  groves  in  Europe, 
America,  or  Australia  ?  The  explanation  in  the  main  appears  to  be  faulty  cultivation. 

CEYLON. 

Railways  and  Revenue. — The  Government  railway  has  long  made  a  handsome 
contribution  to  general  revenue,  and  to  that  extent  has  kept  down  taxation.  It 
has  often  been  questioned  whether  it  is  right  for  a  government  railway  to  make  a 
considerable  profit,  as  in  that  case  the  people  who  use  the  railway  are  really  taxed 
for  those  who  do  not,  but  the  fact  that  it  does  make  a  profit  is  encouraging  to 
the  staff  and  stimulates  extension  of  the  lines  and  development  of  the  country. 
In  future,  however,  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  get  contributions  to  general  revenue 
in  this  way.  In  Ceylon,  the  General  Manager  reports  it  will  have  to  be  recognised 
that  in  the  future  the  net  revenue  contributed  by  the  railway  will  be  less  than  in 
the  past — for  not  only  is  the  very  high  price  of  all  materials  likely  to  continue,  but 
salaries  and  wages  must  also  increase  to  keep  pace  with  the  general  increased  cost 
of  living,  and  there  is  the  further  question  of  reduction  of  hours  of  duty  for  the  staff. 
Then  there  are  arrears  of  maintenance,  and  demands  for  works  in  connection  with 
safety,  traffic,  progress,  and  accommodation  for  the  staff,  which  must  be  attended  to, 
irrespective  of  the  volume  of  the  receipts. 
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Recent  Activities  of  the  Committee. 

The  interest  evinced  in  the  work  of  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  is 
reflected  in  the  range  of  subjects  dealt  with  recently  by  its  Information  Bureau.  These 
include  such  diverse  matters  as  the  salmon  industry  in  British  Columbia  ;  the  export 
of  South  African  maize  to  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium  before  the  war  ;  develop- 
ment of  the  timber  industry  in  West  Africa  ;  cotton  planting  in  Nyasaland  ;  prospects 
of  cotton  growing  in  British  New  Guinea  ;  exports  of  Canadian  plywood  to  Argentina  ; 
supply  of  certain  special  hardwoods  within  the  Empire  ;  and  inquiries  leading  to  th« 
supply  of  British  manufactured  articles  to  United  States,  Canada,  South  Africa,  India, 
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and  Japan.  In  addition  to  postal  inquiries,  the  practice  on  the  part  of  Fellows  of 
inquiring  personally  on  a  large  number  of  questions  grows,  and  is  one  the  Committee 
wish  to  encourage.  Fellows  visiting  London,  who  are  interested  in  Empire  trade  and 
commerce,  are  cordially  invited  to  call  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  and  Honorary 
Corresponding  Secretaries  are  specially  asked  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
while  on  a  visit  to  England.  The  Information  Bureau  is  open  to  conduct  inquiries 
on  behalf  of  any  Fellow  or  Associate,  and  endeavours  to  place  at  his  disposal  the  latest 
information  on  any  subject  affecting  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  Empire. 

"  A  World  Centre  for  Buyers  and  Sellers." 

A  valuable  article  on  the  Paris  Marche  du  Monde,  which  should  be  read  by  all 
who  take  a  deep  and  practical  interest  in  the  development  of  British  trade,  appeared 
in  the  "  Bulletin  of  the  Federation  of  British  Industries  "  of  August  16.  The  scheme 
is  a  most  ambitious  one,  involving  as  it  does  the  erection  of  a  building  having  a 
frontage  of  about  850  feet,  a  depth  of  600  feet,  and  a  height  of  six  storeys.  It  will 
"afford  a  central  meeting-place  in  which  producers'  goods  can  be  permanently  installed," 
and  it  "  will  be  easily  and  equally  accessible  to  buyers  all  over  the  world."  It  will,  in 
fact,  become  a  permanent  fair  or  exhibition,  and  so  provide  that  continuity  of  service 
which  ordinary  exhibitions,  admirably  as  they  may  have  served  their  purpose  tem- 
porarily, of  necessity  fail  to  do.  Opportunities  will  be  afforded  equally  to  the  buyer 
and  the  seller ;  to  the  former  by  reducing  his  travelling  to  a  minimum  and  to  the 
latter  by  unrivalled  possibilities  of  publicity.  A  maximum  of  5,000  show-rooms  and 
offices  is  contemplated  in  the  finished  building,  and  the  provision  of  shipping,  railway, 
and  insurance  offices,  interpreters'  bureaux,  and  every  accessory  to  International 
commerce,  should  commend  the  proposed  "  World's  Market "  to  every  British 
and  Colonial  manufacturer.  The  Federation  of  British  Industries  has  now  under- 
taken the  direct  representation  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions,  and  firms  in- 
terested are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Exhibition  Section,  Federation  of  British 
Industries,  39  St.  James  Street,  S.W.  1. 

West  African  Prospects. 

The  slack  season  has  been  even  duller  than  usual,  and  there  has  been  comparatively 
little  buying  of  produce,  especially  in  the  Gold  Coast,  where  the  demand  for  cocoa 
suffers  from  the  large  proportion  of  inferior  grades.  There  has  also  been  little  buying 
by  the  natives  in  that  colony,  and  as  imports  have  been  very  substantial  there  must 
now  be  large  stocks  on  hand.  Considerable  quantities  of  the  new  alloy  coins  are  now 
arriving  on  the  coast,  and  though  the  intrinsic  value  is  very  small,  they  are  as  good 
as  the  old  silver  coins  when  tendered  for  redemption  in  sterling  in  London.  The 
low  intrinsic  value  is  expected  to  prevent  the  coins  from  going  out  of  circulation,  as 
rapidly  happened  with  the  silver,  and  so  to  maintain  an  ample  supply  for  trade 
transactions.  They  are,  at  any  rate,  better  than  the  paper  notes  of  low  values,  and 
as  there  will  be  no  other  alternative  as  time  goes  on,  they  will  no  doubt  be  wanted 
in  vast  quantities.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  coming  season  will  see  a  brisk 
revival  in  trade,  especially  as  the  colonies  have  heavy  public  works  programmes  and 
will  want  all  the  revenues  they  can  get.  Unfortunately,  the  staple  products  suffer 
from  unavoidable  difficulties  ;  cocoa  languishes  because  sugar  is  short,  and  timber, 
oils,  and  rubber  on  account  of  the  cost  of  labour  and  hindrances  to  development,  both 
locally  and  at  home. 

An  enormous  number  of  hoes  could  be  readily  sold  at  Kano  and  other  places,  and 
farm  implements  generally  are  much  wanted. 
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Transport  in  the  Colonies. 

The  enormous  increase  of  the  cost  of  materials,  and  the  delay  in  getting  them, 
has  put  a  check  on  the  development  of  Colonial  railways.  The  result  is  an  anxious 
search  for  cheaper  methods  of  transport  than  are  afforded  by  standard  railways  or 
petrol-driven  vehicles.  The  principal  suggestions  at  present  are  the  use  of  producer 
gas  for  use  on  motor  lorries  and  perhaps  locomotives,  and  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  fuel ; 
and  the  adoption  of  some  modified  rail  system,  such  as  the  Stromach-Dutton  plan, 
in  which  a  motor  vehicle,  running  on  strips  of  roadway,  draws  a  trailer  running  on  rails 
inside.  Before  the  war,  it  was  hoped  that  the  tropical  colonies  would  benefit  by  the 
utilisation  of  sugar  products  for  the  making  of  alcohol,  but  no  such  use  of  sugar  is 
now  wanted,  and  the  search  is  for  a  vegetable  product  which  will  furnish  both  alcohol 
and  a  useful  commodity  such  as  paper.  One  difficulty  about  the  commercial  use  of 
alcohol,  is  the  necessity  of  making  it  impossible  as  a  beverage,  and  though  it  is  easy 
to  find  a  "  denaturant,"  it  is  difficult  to  get  one  which  cannot  be  extracted  by  chemical 
process.  This  trouble,  however,  it  is  believed,  is  being  surmounted.  But  perhaps 
the  most  hopeful  innovation  is  the  use  of  producer-gas,  the  great  advantage  of  which 
is  that  it  can  be  made  with  coke  or  charcoal.  This  gas  will  not  vie  with  petrol  gas  in 
convenience  and  uniformity — the  qualities  wanted  on  pleasure  cars- — but  it  is  effective 
with  lorries,  and  its  great  cheapness  opens  up  a  veritable  vista  of  possibilities  for  trans- 
port of  produce  and  goods  in  the  colonies. 

Electric  Power. 

Colonial  Governments  are  actively  considering  the  question  of  supplying  electric 
power  for  lighting  and  for  use  on  mines  and  industrial  undertakings.  A  large  plant 
such  as  could  be  provided  can  supply  power  more  cheaply  than  small  installations, 
and  the  users  of  power  are  saved  the  heavy  cost  of  the  works  and  can  employ  the  money 
more  usefully  on  their  undertakings.  A  public  supply  has  also  the  considerable 
merit  of  saving  labour  and  fuel.  The  utility  of  large  power  stations  is,  however,  limited 
by  distance,  and  in  England  the  proposal  to  establish  super-power  plants  appears 
to  have  been  given  up  in  view  of  the  loss  of  power  over  long  distances  and  the  danger 
of  immense  inconvenience  through  some  small  accident.  It  is  desirable  wherever  it 
is  possible,  tyj  construct  artificial  lakes  on  high  ground  in  connection  with  power 
stations,  as  the  water  so  accumulated  can  be  used  for  the  production  of  electricity 
during  the  hours  when  it  is  wanted.  Ceylon,  Uganda,  and  British  Guiana  have  schemes 
on  foot  for  using  their  water  power.  The  great  rise  in  the  cost  of  materials  retards 
such  schemes,  and  the  rates  of  pay  to  natives  in  the  Crown  Colonies  have  gone  up  not 
much  less  than  in  this  country.  Thus  the  average  rate  in  Ceylon  is  now  put  at  107  per 
cent,  above  pre-war  rate. 

OBITUARY. 

THE  death  of  Baroness  Macdonald  of  Earnscliffe  on  September  5,  at  Eastbourne, 
recalls  past  history.  She  was  the  widow  of  the  great  Canadian  statesman,  Sir  John 
Macdonald ;  and  when  he  died,  in  1891,  as  a  tribute  to  his  public  services  she  was 
created  a  peeress  in  her  own  right,  a  parallel  case  being  that  of  Viscountess  Hambledon, 
widow  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith.  She  took  her  title  from  Earnscliffe  Hall  near  Ottawa, 
her  husband's  home  and  her  own  and  where  he  died.  Before  marriage  Miss  Bernard 
of  Jamaica,  born  in  1836,  she  became  Sir  John's  second  wife  in  1867,  the  year  in 
which  the  British  North  America  Act  was  passed,  the  great  achievement  of  his  life. 
She  was  twenty-one  years  younger  than  her  husband,  and  outlived  him  by  twenty- 
nine  years,  spared  to  witness  the  crowning  effort  of  the  young  nation  of  which,  more 
than  any  one  man,  he  was  the  creator. 
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Fidel,   Camille. — La    Nouvelle    Allemagne    et    la    question   coloniale.      48    pp.      Paris :    Editions 
de  Colonies  et  Marine,  11  Hue  des  Petits-Champs.     1920.     2  francs. 

M.  Camille  Fidel,  the  writer  of  this  pamphlet,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  authorities 
on  all  questions  connected  with  foreign  colonies,  and  is  a  profound  student  of  international 
politics.  One  may  be  sure  that  nothing  happens  in  the  domain  of  foreign  and  colonial 
policy  without  M.  Fidel  being  au  fait  with  the  principal  points  connected  with  the  question. 
The  reader  of  M.  Fidel's  books,  moreover,  is  assured  that  his  information  is  sound  and 
correct,  and  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  are  in  general  accordance  with  the  facts.  The 
present  publication  is  a  pamphlet  of  fewer  than  fifty  pages,  but  it  is  of  great  importance 
and  is  worthy  of  the  most  attentive  study. 

The  writer  commences  by  pointing  out  that  by  far  the  most  deadly  blow  to  German 
self-esteem  was  the  loss  of  the  German  colonies.  No  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  story  of  the  evolution  of  the  colonial  idea  in  Germany  will  fail  to  understand  that  the 
Germans  will  never  willingly  forego  the  possibility  of  again  possessing  colonies.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  one  of  the  most  active  movements  in  Germany  at  the  present  time  is  concerned 
with  this  very  question  of  keeping  the  colonial  idea  alive.  During  the  last  four  months  of 
1919,  the  De.utsche  Kolonial  Gesellschaft  organised  more  than  twenty  meetings,  at  which 
colonial  questions  were  discussed — not  a  bad  record  for  a  country  not  possessing  any  colonies. 
The  speakers,  M.  Fidel  states,  were  frequently  officers  of  ths  Schutztruppen,  who  aroused  the 
enthusiasm  of  their  hearers  by  narrating  exploits  of  the  war  in  Africa.  One  of  the  chief 
agents  of  this  new  colonial  revival  has  been  Von  Lettow-Vorbeck,  whose  record  in  East 
Africa  earned  him  the  respect  of  friend  and  foe  alike ;  and  hundreds  of  pamphlets  and 
articles  have  been  written — some  in  English — on  the  subject  of  a  fresh  colonial  empire  for 
Germany. 

It  would  be  as  foolish  to  overlook  this  manifestation  of  the  colonial  spirit  in  Germany 
as  to  disregard  another  aspect  of  the  movement  to  keep  alive  the  claims  of  Deutschthvm. 
One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  German  Government  is  to  direct  the  flow  of 
emigration,  which  is  bound  to  occur  sooner  or  later,  to  countries  where  the  German  emigrant 
will  be  able  to  make  his  influence  felt  as  an  agent  of  the  Fatherland.  It  is  the  old  story 
repeated  under  new  conditions.  A  new  office  has  already  been  established  for  the  purpose 
of  directing  this  emigration,  viz.  :  the  Reichwanderungsamt,  whose  work,  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Boenmert,  is  to  build  a  new  Germany  upon  foreign  soil.  M.  Fidel  points  out  that 
apart  from  the  East  of  Europe,  this  emigration  will  be  directed  to  the  Argentine,  Southern 
Brazil,  and  South  America  generally,  and  that  a  German  mission  has  already  visited  the 
Argentine,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and  Chili,  and  secured  concessions  for  the  establish- 
ment of  German  agriculturists  and  industrial  workers  in  those  countries.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  enlarge  upon  these  matters,  for  after  all  the  direction  of  emigration  is  a  perfectly 
legitimate  function  of  the  German  Government.  The  main  purpose  of  M.  Fidel's  investi- 
gations is  to  show  that  it  is  important  that  the  Allies  should  not  forget  that  the  war, 
whatever  else  it  may  have  done,  has  not  killed  the  old  spirit  of  expansion  wtich  was  so 
marked  a  feature  of  pre-war  Germany. 

Young,  Eev.  P.  N.  F.,  and  Ferrers,   Agnes.     India    in  Conflict.     153  pp.     London :    S.P.C  K. 

1920.     3*.  6d. 

This  little  book  is  quite  unlike  the  usual  run  of  missionary  works  relating  to  India. 
The  opening  sentences  at  once  reveal  that  the  authors  are  not  content  with  the  position 
of  the  Christian  missions,  and  that  they  are  of  opinion  that  Christian  endeavour  in  India 
must  be  largely  remodelled  if  it  is  to  attain  any  success  commensurate  with  the  effort 
made.  This  is  a  healthy  state  of  mind,  and  shows  that  the  authors  are  not  tied  to  any 
hide-bound  conventions.  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Young  takes  a  different  view  of  Indian 
problems  from  that  of  the  ordinary  Anglo-Indian.  He  has  lived  in  a  world  apart  from  the 
European  community,  and  probably  has  got  nearer  to  the  essence  of  things  than  have 
those  who  only  view  the  Indian  from  above.  The  possibility  that  India,  by  a  rapid  assimi- 
lation of  Western  knowledge  and  technical  skill,  may  adapt  for  her  own  conditions  the 
methods  of  modern  industry,  and  so  reach  an  approximate  economic  level  with  ourselves, 
strikes  Mr.  Young  as  extremely  unlikely.  "  The  peril,"  he  says,  "  is  of  a  different  kind. 
Instead  of  a  growing  approximation,  there  is  a  growing  disparity.  For  every  step  India 
takes  towards  mechanical  efficiency  the  West  takes  two."  The  greatest  danger,  according 
to  the  authors,  is  that  the  millions  of  Indians  may  become  the  victims  of  Western  exploita- 
tion. "  We  are  in  danger  in  the  East  of  seeing  the  worst  forms  of  commercialism  developed 
on  an  enormous  scale,  with  the  vast  population  of  India  the  victims — of  seeing  the  East 
become  a  world-slum."  These,  at  least,  are  refreshing  and  new  views,  and  they  engage 
the  attention  of  the  reader.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Young's  book  is  a  plea  for  the  develop- 
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ment  of  India,  politically  and  socially,  upon  her  own  lines,  tempered  by  the  aid  and 
sympathetic  help  of  Europeans.  In  respect  to  Christianity,  Western  ideas  must  give  way 
to  Eastern  habits  and  customs,  so  far  as  these  correspond  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  success  is  most  likely  to  be  achieved  by  the  establishment  of 
an  Indian  form  of  Christianity,  giving  due  play  to  Indian  habits  of  thought.  In  this 
connection  the  appendix  by  Mr.  D.  M.  Devashayam  on  the  position  of  the  native  Christian 
is  worth  very  careful  study,  and  should  certainly  be  read  by  anyone  who  is  satisfied  with 
the  present  position. 

Clifford,  Sit  Hugh.  The  Gold  Coast  Regiment  in  the  East  African  Campaign.  306  pp.  Portraits, 
Maps,  and  Illustrations.  London  :  John  Murray.  1920.  18«. 

With  the  exception  of  two  brief  intervals  for  rest  and  recuperation,  the  Gold  Coast  Regiment 
was  on  active  service  from  the  commencement  to  the  end  of  the  war,  in  Togoland,  the 
Cameroons,  and  East  Africa.  During  the  whole  of  this  period,  the  record  of  the  regiment 
had  been  so  excellent  that  it  was  finally  engaged  on  perhaps  the  most  arduous  and 
difficult  part  of  the  East  African  campaign — the  rounding  up  of  the  remnant  of  the  German 
forces  who,  under  Von  Lettow-Vorbeck,  had  managed  to  escape  into  Portuguese  Nyassaland, 
a  district  which  for  military  purposes  was  then  practically  a  terra  incognita.  The  work  of 
the  regiment  in  East  Africa  is  admirably  told  by  Sir  Hugh  Clifford,  from  whose  polished 
pen  something  better  than  the  ordinary  official  narrative  is  naturally  to  be  expected. 

Those  who  know  their  West  Africa  will  appreciate  the  statement  with  which  Sir  Hugh 
Clifford  commences  his  narrative  : — "  At  about  2  p.m.  the  transport  got  under  way,  taking  a 
southerly  course  at  right  angles  to  the  coast,  which  here  runs  east  and  west.  The  phenomenon 
was  witnessed  by  excited  groups  of  natives  from  the  beach  at  Sekondi,  for  never  within  living 
memory  had  any  ship  bearing  their  countrymen  steered  a  course  that  was  not  parallel  to  the 
shore  ;  and  when  the  vessel  at  last  disappeared  below  the  sky-line,  something  like  conster- 
nation prevailed.  It  was  as  though  she,  and  all  aboard  her,  had  suddenly  dropped  into 
the  depths  of  some  unknown  abyss.  Superstitious  fears  were  further  stimulated  by  the 
fact  that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  occurred  on  that  day,  and  much  discussion  arose  among 
the  men  as  to  whether  the  omen  should  be  regarded  as  of  favourable  or  evil  portent." 
However,  as  events  turned  out,  the  direct  course  to  the  South  was  of  good  omen,  and  the 
regiment  played  a  distinguished  part  in  the  campaign  in  East  Africa,  where  it  was  employed 
mainly  in  the  coastal  districts,  although  it  penetrated  inland  for  considerable  distances, 
more  especially  in  the  south-eastern  portions  of  the  German  colony  and  in  Portuguese 
territory.  Sir  Hugh  Clifford's  book  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  war 
in  Africa,  about  which  there  is  already  a  small  library  in  itself. 

Tod,  Lieut.-Col.  James. — Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Eajasthan,  or  the  Central  and  Western  Rajput 

Statet  of  India.     3  vols.     Oxford  University  Press.     1920.     52s.  6d.  :  or  on  India  paper,  63s. 

It   is   unnecessary   to   praise   such   a   classic   of   Anglo-Indian   literature   as   Colonel   Tod's 

historical   work   on   the   Central   and   Western   Rajput   States.      First   published   in    1829-32, 

this   book  has   several   times   been   republished   in   Indja,   and   once   in   this   country,   and   it 

has   stood  the   test   of   nearly  a   century's   subsequent  investigations.      Some   of   the   theories 

advanced  by  Colonel  Tod  have  naturally  been  disproved  by  later  research — for  he  wrote  at  a 

period  when  much  of  the  material  now  available  was  inaccessible  and  before  much  research 

work    on   this    branch   of   Indian    history   had    been    undertaken ;    but   substantially,    as   Mr. 

William  Crooke,   the  present  editor,  states,  the  work  is  of  sufficient  importance  to   warrant 

its  republication  without  any  mutilation  of  the  original  text.      The  Oxford  University  Press, 

therefore,  is  to  be  congratulated   on  its  enterprise  in  issuing  at  the  present  period   a   book 

of  such  profound  interest  to  students  of  Indian  history.      Not  only  is  it  peculiarly  opportune, 

in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Rajputs  took  a  leading  part  in  the  war,  and  that  one  of  their 

Princes  was  summoned  to   a  seat  at  the   Imperial   Conference,   but  also   because   the  course 

of  events  in  India  seems  to  suggest  that  the  Rajputs  will  be  entitled  to  a  larger  share  in 

the  administration  of  that  Empire  in  accordance  with  their  military  importance  and  historic 

past.      It   should    be    noted    that    Colonel    Tod's    work    deals    specifically    with    the    different 

tates,   and  that  each  section  forms   what  is  practically  a  complete   treatise.      In  this   way 

history  of  Mewar,  Marwar,  Bikaner,  Jaisalmer,  Dhundhar,  Haravati,  Udaipur,  and  other 

i  is  dealt  with  in  separate  sections.      There  are  also  personal  narratives  of  travels   by 

he  author,  who,  in  his  time,  was  not    exactly    pergona   grata    with    the  Indian    Government, 

ich  was  then  quite  unable  to  appreciate  his  untiring  activities  in  historical  research. 

McOlymont,  Jamas  B,.— Essays  on  Early  Ornithology,  and  Kindred  Subjects.  35  pp.  Illus. 
London  :  Bernard  Quaritch,  Ltd.  1920. 

Thu  book  contains  some  specially  interesting  extracts  from  early  writers  on   birds,   with 
author  •   comments   and    historical   notes.      It   commences   with   the   fabled   Roc 
Arabian  Rights,"  and  Marco  Polo,  and  has  two  interesting  chapters  on  Australian 
birds  in  1697  and  New  Zealand  birds  in  1772. 
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APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  THE  COLONIES, 

AUGUST  1920. 


Name. 

Lieut.  D.  E.  Calver 
Lieut.  E.  R.  Colwell 
Miss  T.  Grant         .... 
Capt.  C.  Griffith     . 
J.  A.  Guvezian       .... 
Capt.  H.  G.  Henderson  . 
Major  N.  R.  Junner 
Lt.  R.  Le  Mare  (formerly  K.A.R.)    . 
Lt.  C.  N.  Pearson,  R.N.V.R.,  L.D.S. 
G.  S.  Cotterell        .... 
W.  B.  G.  Mitchell 

J.  A.  Wills 

Lieut.  R.  E.  Townsend  . 

Capt.  W.  B.  Rawcliffe    . 

R.  W.  Freeman     .... 

Capt.  L.  Chalk       .... 

B.  J.  Reilly  .... 
Capt.  E.  E.  Stock,  M.C. 

S.  F.  Green  .... 

Lieut.  A.  J.  Webster 
Flight  Cadet  G.  B.  Purvis 

E.  J.  H.  Sewell      .... 

F.  A.  Bailey  .... 
Lieut.  S.  R.  Sannucks,  R.N. 

Miss  M.  B.  Barr     .... 
Lieut.  L.  Me  A.  Gordon  . 

C.  H.  i.  Lankester 

W.  H.  Dawson       .         .         .  • 
A.  R.  Balderstone 
H.  S.  Newsom        .... 
Capt.  P.  L.  Craig  .... 

W.  Hendry 

Miss  A.  Boyd         .... 

Miss  F.  Brazier      .... 

Miss  D.  F.  E.  Seaman     . 

Miss  K.  Carr          .... 

Miss  A.  S  pence       .          . 

Mr.  C.  H.  Dakers  .... 

Mr.  A.  F.  Newboult 

Mr.  C.  K.  Muspratt 

Mr.  L.  H.  Gorsuch 

Lieut.  D.  F.  Brown,  R.A.M.C. 

Major  C.  D.  V.  George,  O.B.E.,  R.E. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Willan   .... 

2nd  Lieut.  L.  D.  Peterkin 

Mr.  C.  Hummel      .... 

Capt.  P.  E.  Matthews     . 

Miss  E.  Fisher        .... 

Miss  M.  F.  Rose     .... 

Miss  J.  Leslie         .... 

Mr.  C.  R.  Howitt 

Lieut.  E.  E.  Pengilley     . 

Mr.  F.  J.  Harcourt  (Pte.  R.A.M.C.) 


WEST  AFRICA. 

Appointment. 
Forestry  Officer 

» 

Nursing  Sister 
Assistant  Auditor 
Assistant  in  the  Agriculture  Dept. 
Superintendent  of  Education 
Assistant  Geologist 
Treasury  Assistant 
Dental  Surgeon 
Entomologist 
Forestry  Officer 


2nd  Class  Telegraph  Inspector 
Assistant  Treasurer 
Veterinary  Officer 

Laboratory  Assistant 

Second  Officer,  Uganda  Rly.,  Marine 

Supervisor  of  Telegraphs 

Assistant  Master,  Education  Dept. 

Coffee  Expert 

2nd  Class  Clerk 

Postmaster 

Clerk,  Medical  Dept. 

Medical  Officer 

Director  of  Education 

Nursing  Sister 


Cadet 


Medical  Officer 

Assistant  Agricultural  Chemist 

Cadet 

Senior  Master,  Queen's  College 

Forestry  Officer 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Police 

Nursing  Sister 


Cadet 

>» 
Supt.  of  Agriculture,  Antigua 


Colony. 


Nigeria 


Gold  Coast 
Sierra  Leone 
Nigeria 
Gold  Coast 
Nigeria 

Gold  Coast 
Nigeria 
Gold  Coast 
E.  Africa 
Allocation  not  settled 


Kenya 


Uganda 
Nyasaland 


Zanzibar 
Malay  States 


British  Guiana 
British  Honduras 
»» 

Malay  States 


Leeward  Islands 


cent  transfers  and  promotions  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  : — 

Mr.  G.  G.  Alexander  (Chief  Police  Magistrate,  Fiji),  Puisne  Judge,  Tanganyika  Territory. 

Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Fenn  (Registrar-General,  Cyprus),  Chief  Secretary,  Cyprus. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Denham  (Director  of  Food  Production,  Ceylon),  Colonial  Secretary,  Mauritius. 

Mr.  R.  S.  D.  Rankine,  C.M.G.  (Receiver-General,  Fiji),  Chief  Secretary,  Nyasaland. 

Mr.  C.  Carnegie  Brown  (Legal  Assistant,  Sierra  Leone),  Solicitor-General,  Gold  Coast. 
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Captain  C.  C.  Gerahty  (late  Assistant  Resident,  Nigeria),  President  of  a  District  Court,  Cyprus. 

Mr.  C.  E.  L.  Cox  (3rd  Class  Clerk,  Government  Secretariat,  British  Guiana),  Police  Magistrate, 
St.  Vincent. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Galbraith  (Assistant-Director  of  Surveys,  Cadastral  Branch,  Kenya),  Surveyor- 
General,  Jamaica. 

Dr.  H.  H.  V.  Welch  (formerly  Medical  Officer,  East  Africa  Protectorate),  Resident  Surgeon, 
European  Hospital,  Nairobi,  Kenya. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Straits  Settlements  (the  Hon.  Sir  John  Bucknill,  K.C.)  has  been 
appointed  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Patna,  India.  This  is  the  first  occasion  on  which 
a  member  of  the  Judiciary  in  the  service  of  the  Colonial  Office  has  been  appointed  a  Judge 
of  the  High  Court  in  India. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Royal  North-West  Mounted  Police. — Permit  me  to  protest  against  the  title, 
the  opening  sentence,  and  many  scattered  utterances  in  the  article  in  your  August 
issue  entitled  "The  Passing  of  the  Scarlet  Riders."  The  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  still  wear  scarlet,  still  ride,  and  have  not  passed. 

Your  correspondent  says  :  "  No  longer  will  the  trails  in  summer  derive  an  added  touch 
of  colour  from  the  broad-brimmed  stetson  hat,  the  scarlet  coat,  or  khaki  fatigue  jacket, 
the  blue  yellow-striped  riding-breeches,  and  long  jack-boots  of  this  most  picturesque 
cavalryman ;  no  more  will  the  snow-covered  roads  know  the  moccasined  fur-clad  figures 
ever  riding  the  vigilant  patrol."  This  is  utterly  untrue !  The  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  of  to-day  patrol  the  Far  North  even  as  they  did  yesterday ;  the  only  difference 
is  that  they  are  going  deeper  into  the  solitudes,  and  have  assumed  responsibility  for 
the  huge  area  between  Hudson  Bay  and  Labrador. 

The  Royal  North- West  Mounted  Police  were  not  merged  with  the  Dominion  Police; 
they  absorbed  that  body.  The  change  of  name  simply  denotes  a  wider  field.  Did  the 
Third  Guards  "  pass  "  when  they  became  the  Scots  Guards  ?  Did  the  Royal  Americans 
leave  the  Army  when  they  became  the  Sixtieth  Rifles  ?  Or  the  Ninety-Fifth  when 
they  became  the  Rifle  Brigade  ?  Or  the  North -West  Mounted  Police  disappear  when 
they  became  the  Royal  North- West  Mounted  Police  ? 

This  is  what  has  happened :  For  many  years  Canadians  in  other  parts  of  Canada 
have  wished  their  Provinces  to  share  in  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  Prairies  of 
having  a  Federal  Constabulary.  There  existed  a  force  known  as  the  Dominion  Police, 
but  it  was  not  developed;  and  was  confined  to  guarding  the  Government  buildings  at 
Ottawa  and  performing  a  few  special  duties,  such  as  acting  against  counterfeiters.  The 
Government  recently  decided  to  expand  the  Royal  North-West  Mounted  Police,  to 
incorporate  with  it  the  Dominion  Police,  and  to  give  to  the  Force  the  duty  of  en- 
forcing Federal  laws  throughout  Canada.  The  Commissioner  has  moved  from  Regina  to 
Ottawa.  Officers  who  have  served  on  the  Arctic  Coast,  in  the  Yukon  and  on  the  prairies, 
have  organised  new  districts  in  British  Columbia,  in  Manitoba,  in  Eastern  and  Western 
Canada,  in  Quebec,  and  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  The  stetson  hat,  the  scarlet 
jacket,  the  blue  breeches  with  the  yellow  stripes,  the  jack-boots,  are  to  be  seen  in  Canada 
from  Halifax  to  Victoria.  The  range  of  the  Force  is  extended  to  the  cities  of  Canada ; 
but  year  by  year  its  arm  stretches  farther  and  farther  into  the  wilderness.  Its  posts 
are  steadily  moving  into  those  lonely  regions  north-east  of  the  Great  Bear  Lake;  a 
recent  mail  brought  particulars  of  the  establishment  of  a  detachment  at  Tree  River, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  sixty  miles  east  of  the  Coppermine  River ;  in  time 
the  Force  will  work  further  east  along  that  coast.  The  Force  is  busied  at  present  in 
setting  up  in  Chesterfield  Inlet  the  full  apparatus  of  a  Canadian  Court,  to  try  an  Eskimo 
who  is  charged  with  murder;  a  non-commissioned  officer  organised  on  his  own  initiative 
an  expedition  to  arrest  this  man,  who  was  living  far  in  the  Barren  Lands ;  he  arrested 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  tribe,  took  him  by  way  of  The  Pas,  Prince  Albert,  and  Winnipeg  to 
Ottawa,  and  is  now  escorting  him  back  to  Chesterfield  Inlet  by  sea.  The  Force  is 
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moving  over  to  the  east  shore  of  Hudson  Bay,  and  an  expedition  is  on  its  way  to 
investigate  certain  reports  of  killings  among  the  Eskimo  in  that  almost  unknown 
region.  Another  party  is  journeying  to  Port  Burwell,  in  the  throat  of  Hudson  Strait, 
to  set  up  a  Customs  House  there  and  assert  Canadian  ownership  of  the  Bay.  On  the 
Pacific  Coast  a  launch  plies  up  and  down,  in  and  out  of  the  fiords,  enforcing  the  law 
in  lonely  and  scattered  canneries  and  saw-mills.  In  the  central  wilderness  of  Canada, 
a  few  months  ago,  a  sergeant  travelled  hundreds  of  miles  alone  with  a  maniacal  Indian, 
whose  compatriots  stood  in  too  great  awe  of  the  "  Wendigo  "  to  permit  them  to  help  the 
white  man  to  control  him. 

Some  passages  in  the  article  are  gravely  invidious.  Why  does  your  contributor 
suggest  that  the  Force  no  longer  lives  up  to  the  motto  "  Get  your  man,  no  matter 
what  the  cost "  ?  It  still  gets  its  man.  Personally,  I  admire  more  a  less  theatrical 
rule  which  it  follows :  "  Never  fire  first."  So  short  a  time  ago  as  August  7,  one  of 
its  non-commissioned  officers,  Corporal  Usher,  fell  in  the  pursuit  of  duty  and  in  accord- 
ance with  that  rule,  before  the  pistol  of  a  Russian  train-robber  in  the  Crow's  Nest 
Pass.  And  I  dispute  the  defamatory  assertion  that  the  Force  has  ceased  to  draw  to 
it  the  earlier  type  of  men,  and  the  implication  that  the  Army  man  no  longer  comes 
to  it.  To  it  to-day  are  flocking  hundreds  of  men  of  the  very  best  type ;  and  in 
particular,  it  is  attracting  a  steady  stream  of  men  who  fought  in  the  Great  War, 
including  many  officers.  It  offers  wider  possibilities  of  a  career,  for  the  establishment 
is  trebled  and  the  variety  of  service  is  greater. 

C.  F.  HAMILTON* 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  Headquarters,  Ottawa. 

[We  have  much  pleasure  in  printing  this  letter,  which  very  effectively  supplements 
our  contributor's  article. — EDD.  U.E.] 

National  Sentiment  and  British  Unity. — In  your  issue  for  August,  Sir  George  Parkin 
in  his  spirited  appeal  to  the  City  of  London  on  behalf  of  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
alludes  to  the  idea  prevalent  some  fifty  years  ago,  "  that  our  Empire  must  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  break  to  pieces  " ;  that  the  politicians  and  publicists  of  the 
time  encouraged  this  view  of  matters,  and  that  to  combat  it  the  Institute  was  founded 
by  a  body  of  able  and  patriotic  men,  who  were  encouraged  to  act  by  Tennyson,  and 
by  Professor  Seeley,  Regius  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Sir 
George  Parkin  gives  great  praise  to  these  two  eminent  men,  and  says  at  page  488 : 
"  He  had  referred  to  Tennyson's  eloquent  protest.  Then  came  that  great  book  by 
Professor  Seeley  on  the  '  Expansion  of  England,'  '  a  man  who  the  longer  he  lived  the 
more  he  believed  in  the  doctrines  he  preached.' "  Now  here  Sir  George  Parkin  is 
quite  wrong.  Professor  Seeley  in  a  very  practical  way  recanted  from  the  view  he 
took  hi  the  "  Expansion  of  England,"  for  within  a  few  years  he  published  another 
book  entitled  the  "History  of  British  Policy,"  in  which  he  used  correctly  the  British 
nomenclature  all  through.  In  his  first  work  he  made  the  cardinal  blunder  in  his 
title ;  for  it  was  not  "  England "  that  had  expanded,  but  "  Britain."  Tennyson  also 
blundered  sadly  in  the  same  way.  In  1882,  he  as  Poet  Laureate,  wrote  what  he  termed 
a  new  national  anthem,  which  he  forwarded  to  the  Governments  of  all  the  British 
Colonies,  to  be  sung  on  the  Queen's  birthday  of  that  year.  One  of  the  verses  has 
following : — 

"To  all  the  loyal  hearts  who  long 
To  keep  our  English  Empire  whole," 

id  further  are  the  words,  "the  strong  New  England  of  the  Southern  Pole,"  and  to 
England  under  Indian  skies."  These  stupid  blunders  were  repeated  by  many  other 
eminent  Englishmen,  so  much  so  that  Scottish  patriots  became  restless  and  began 
to  protest  more  or  less  vigorously,  and  not  without  reason,  for  it  became  evident  by 
the  action  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  other  so-called  statesmen  that  it  was  intended  to 
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denationalise  Scotland  and  treat  her  as  a  northern  province  of  England.  I  was  in 
Europe  for  several  years — 1879-86 — on  a  lengthened  visit  from  Australia,  and  seeing  the 
trend  of  events  and  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  to  Scottish  nationality,  I  set  to 
work  and  published  a  book  of  344  pages,  entitled  "  Bars  to  British  Unity :  or  a  Plea 
for  National  Sentiment."  Other  patriotic  Scots  joined  in  the  movement.  Tennyson, 
like  Professor  Seeley,  withdrew  from  the  wrong  position  he  had  taken  up  in  his  so- 
called  patriotic  "  Birthday  Ode,"  and  published  another  ode  in  an  exactly  opposite 
strain,  in  which  he  used  the  words,  "  Britons  hold  your  own,"  "  Britain  in  the  Southern 
Seas,  &c." 

The  great  potent  fact  that  I  wish  to  put  before  you  and  your  readers  is,  that 
national  sentiment  is  one  of  the  greatest  powers  in  the  history  of  civilised  peoples. 
It  is,  as  I  have  elsewhere  said,  "  the  religion  of  Politics,"  and  this  great  force  is 
one  which  it  is  only  too  evident  the  bulk  of  the  English  people  •  and  their  political 
leaders  have  during  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century  treated  almost  universally 
with  indifference,  and  often  with  contempt. 

T.  D.  WANLISS. 

Empire  Place-Names. — My  attention  has  been  called  to  Professor  Moore  Smith's 
letter  in  your  issue  of  this  month  respecting  a  "Dictionary  of  the  European  Place-Names 
of  the  Empire,"  which  would  put  on  record  the  circumstances  in  which  those  names 
were  bestowed. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Permanent  (Departmental)  Committee  on  Geographical  Names, 
which  was  instituted  last  year  at  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in  order  to  lay  down 
the  correct  spelling  of  place-names  (throughout  the  world)  for  British  official  purposes, 
may  I  be  allowed  heartily  to  welcome  the  idea  ?  Whilst  in  no  way  interfering  with  our 
object,  it  should  be  of  considerable  assistance  to  us  in  fixing  the  correct  spelling  of 
certain  names  throughout  the  Empire,  besides  providing  historical  information  of  value 
to  all  our  Dominions  and  Colonies. 

EDWARD  GLEICHEN, 

35  Catherine  Street,  Buckingham  Gate,  S.W.  1.  Major-General. 

August  25,  1920. 

Professor  G.  C.  Moore  Smith  has  received  the  following  letter,  which  we  have  pleasure 
in  publishing : — 

I  noticed  in  the  UNITED  EMPIRE  for  August,  a  reference  to  place-names  in  the 
British  Empire,  as  to  which  you  make  inquiries.  I  have  made  to  some  extent  a 
study  of  place-names  in  Canada,  and  if  I  can  assist  you  in  your  work  by  supplying 
information  I  shall  be  pleased  to  do  so.  I  feel  rather  inclined  to  regret  that  you 
only  require  names  of  European  origin,  because  many  of  our  best  named  places  are 
from  one  or  other  of  the  Indian  languages.  Indians  are  very  clever  in  giving  names 
to  persons  and  places,  having  excellent  judgment  as  to  the  fitness  of  names,  many 
of  which,  however,  are  spoiled  by  being  badly  translated  into  English. 

Toronto,  August  26,  1920.  E.  M.  CHADWICK. 


MR.  CHRISTOPHER  TURNOR'S  REPORT. 

THE  whole  question  of  Land  Settlement  for  ex-service  men  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
in  the  Overseas  Dominions  is  surveyed  by  Mr.  Christopher  Turner  in  the  report  which 
he  drew  up  for  the  Pvoyal  Colonial  Institute  after  his  recent  tour  in  Canada,  Australia,. 
and  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Tumor  followed  to  some  extent  in  the  footsteps  of  Sir  Rider 
Haggard,  and  studied  the  problems  involved,  so  faj  as  was  possible  in  the  b'mited  time 
at  his  disposal,  with  a  view  to  reporting  to  what  extent  the  promises  made  to  his 
predecessor  in  1916,  and  the  principles  recommended  by  the  Empire  Land  Settlement 
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•Committee  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  were  being  translated  into  practice  by  the 
Dominion  Governments.  Mr.  Turner  looks  at  these  matters  with  the  eyes  of  the 
expert  student,  and  he  feels  strongly  on  some  points  as  to  which  it  was  perhaps 
inevitable  that  he  should  come  into  conflict  with  Dominion  views.  The  purely  con- 
troversial side  of  his  report,  including  the  opinion  that  on  strategic  grounds  Australia 
has  the  first  claim  to  settlers  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  offers  the  best  oppor- 
tunities, is  Mr.  Tumor's  own  affair.  Where  he  criticises  and  qualities  he  is  obviously 
anxious  only  to  protect  the  settlers  themselves,  and  his  whole  report  is  con- 
ditioned by  the  fact  that  it  refers  solely  to  the  ex-service  settler  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if,  with  that  wholly  commendable  intent,  any  of 
his  statements  or  suggestions  should  be  such  as  Canadians  in  particular  might  see 
reason  to  question.  Canada  has  done,  and  is  doing,  as  we  may  gather  from  Mr.  Hague's 
notes,  and  from  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Calder,  Minister  for  Immigration 
and  Colonisation,  during  his  visit  to  Great  Britain,  everything  possible  to  ensure  that 
ex-soldiers  from  the  Old  Country  are  settled  on  the  land  on  terms  and  under  conditions 
not  less  favourable  than  those  secured  to  the  ex-soldier  of  the  Dominion.  Mr. 
Tumor's  report  contains  so  much  that  is  of  first-rate  value  at  this  juncture,  that  it 
would  be  a  pity  if  its  essential  information  were  discounted  in  importance  by  the 
few  passages  to  which  objection  might  be  taken.  As  to  the  urgency  of  the  Imperial 
Government  assuming  the  initiative  in  organising  settlement  along  well-considered  lines 
and  under  scientifically  devised  conditions,  there  can  be  no  second  opinion.  Mr.  Turner 
does  not  insist  upon  that  point  for  the  first  time,  conscious  as  he  is  that  the  British 
Empire,  covering  a  quarter  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe,  has  seriously  neglected 
its  agricultural  opportunities  in  the  past.  The  Imperial  Government,  we  believe,  are 
in  closer  consultation  with  the  Overseas  Governments  than  he  realises,  but  "the 
Central  and  Imperial  Migration  Authority  with  requisite  power  to  deal  with  the  problem 
as  a  whole,"  which  he  has  so  long  advocated,  has  yet  to  be  created.  Fortunately  it  is 
known  that  a  Bill  is  being  prepared,  and  will  be  introduced  into  Parliament  when 
opportunity  offers,  for  giving  statutory  authority  to  the  Overseas  Settlement  Committee, 
which  has  already  done  a  great  deal  of  useful  work,  and  if  strengthened  in  certain 
directions,  may  be  counted  upon  to  do  more. 
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PRIVATE  letters  received  from  Tristan  da  Cunha  report  a  great  improvement  in 
the  war  against  rats,  which  have  been  a  plague  for  some  years  past.  Presents  of 
phosphorous  paste  sent  from  England  have  helped  in  destruction  of  rats,  and  have 
enabled  the  people  to  grow  more  potatoes.  There  were  115  people  on  the  island 
when  the  mail  was  sent.  Great  pleasure  had  been  felt  at  the  arrival  of  a  mail  sent 
from  England  via  South  Georgia.  The  people  never  receive  more  than  one  mail  in 
the  year  from  England ;  and  the  number  of  ships  calling  at  the  island  has  much 
diminished  of  late  years.  Only  three  ships  appear  to  have  called  during  last  year. 
The  people  rear  cattle,  sheep,  fowls,  and  pigs.  They  grow  potatoes  and  have  some 
fruit  trees,  but  they  depend  a  good  deal  on  passing  ships  for  other  requirements.  They 
have  no  coinage,  and  shops  would  be  useless.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  have 
neither  schoolmaster  nor  clergyman.  It  is  several  years  since  the  last  chaplain  left. 
The  people  are  always  glad  to  receive  letters  from  any  persons  who  are  interested  in  their 
welfare,  and  presents  of  clothing  and  clothing  materials  seem  always  to  be  ever-welccme. 

Politically   the   island    ranks   as  of   the    "  Miscellaneous    Possessions "  of   the   Crown. 
It  forms  no  part  of  any   colony.      It   would  be  very  desirable  if  arrangements  could 

made  to  provide  the  island  with  at  least  an  annual  mail. 

B.  E.  B. 
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THE  work  of  the  Navy  on  the  river  Tigris,  though  only  a  small  portion  of  the  Royal 
Navy's  share  in  the  War,  is  in  itself  a  subject  too  big  to  be  dealt  with  in  detail  in 
the  time  at  my  disposal  this  afternoon.  In  the  circumstances,  I  propose  quite  briefly 
to  outline  the  little -known  services  of  the  Navy  on  the  Tigris,  and  to  endeavour  to 
give  a  slight  impression  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  river  gunboats.  It  has  been 
stated  that  November  1915  was  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  naval  operations 
in  this  theatre  of  war.  This  is  the  date  when  the  first  of  the  specially  constructed 
gunboats  was  commissioned.  Between  August  1914  and  this  date,  however,  useful 
work  had  been  done  by  H.M.  sloops  Odin  and  Espiegle  and  with  improvised  armed 
launches  and  stern  wheelers ;  craft  in  which,  when  a  gun  was  fired,  it  was  never 
certain  whether  the  object  fired  at  or  the  guns'  crew  were  going  to  get  the  worst  of 
it.  The  decks  on  which  the  guns  were  mounted  were,  as  a  rule,  of  a  very  light  nature, 
and  the  whole  outfit  was  as  likely  as  not  to  carry  away.  These  crazy  little  vessels, 
however,  justified  their  existence.  In  1914  there  were  three  of  them,  the  Lewis  Pelby, 
Miner  and  Skaitan,  and  these,  together  with  the  sloops,  which  could  operate  on  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  river,  took  part  in  the  very  earliest  fighting  on  the  Tigris,  or 
more  correctly  on  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  as  the  lower  part  of  the  river  is  called.  The 
Odin  and  Espiegle  covered  the  landing  of  the  original  Mesopotamian  Expeditionary 
Force,  and  after  the  capture  of  Basra,  occupied  on  December  4,  1914,  a  position  below 
Qumeh,  co-operating  with  the  Army  in  the  taking  of  that  .place  and  in  the  subsequent 
advance  about  the  end  of  May  1915  from  Qurneh  to  Amara.  Incidentally,  Qurneh, 
one  of  the  most  poisonous  places  on  the  river,  is  stated  by  some  to  be  the  site  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case.  I  have  heard  of  two  other 
localities  also  claiming  thet  distinction.  As  regards  Qurneh,  I  can  heartily  endorse  the 
feelings  of  the  Tommy  who  said :  "  If  this  is  the  Garden  of  Eden  it  wouldn't  have 
needed  no  flaming  sword  to  turn  me  away." 

The  sloops,  after  the  taking  of  Qurneh,  were  unable  to  proceed  farther  up  the 
river  than  Ezra's  Tomb,  a  distance  of  sixty-six  miles  from  Basrah,  the  river  here 
becoming  very  narrow  and  with  severe  bends.  The  three  launches  therefore  continued 
the  advance  by  themselves,  one  of  them  carrying  the  S.N.O.,  Captain  Cathcart  Wason, 
R.N.,  and  the  Army  Commander  with  a  small  Staff.  After  being  driven  from  their 
positions  above  Qurneh,  the  Turks  made  no  resistance,  although  it  was  expected  that 
they  would  make  a  stand  at  Amara,  and  the  launches  proceeded  as  far  as  Amara, 
where  a  halt  was  called,  and  a  naval  officer  with  half  a  dozen  soldiers  was  sent 
ashore  to  see  what  was  doing  in  the  town.  The  launches  in  the  advance  up  the  river 
had  gone  well  ahead  of  the  Army,  which  had  flooded  country  to  get  over,  and  con- 
sequently could  not  make  very  speedy  headway.  The  naval  officer  on  landing  made 
for  the  barracks,  where  he  found  between  400  to  500  Turkish  troops.  The  total  British 
force,  including  the  General  and  the  S.N.O.,  was  eighty-eight  all  told,  but  undaunted 
at  the  odds,  he  ordered  the  Turkish  Commander  to  parade  his  men  on  the  river- 
side, where  he  told  him  they  would  be  embarked  in  barges  and  sent  down  river  as 
soon  as  possible.  Fortunately  the  Turkish  General  did  not  know  the  size  of  the 
British  force  occupying  the  town,  nor  that  the  Army  was  a  good  twenty-four  hours 
behind  the  Navy,  and,  having  seen  his  countrymen  flying  up  river,  apparently  did 
not  think  it  wise  to  argue  the  matter.  The  naval  officer's  orders  were  carried  out, 
and  next  day,  when  the  advance  guard  of  the  Army  arrived,  Amara  was  found  to 
have  surrendered  to  a  British  force  of  eighty-eight  men. 

In  November  1915  the  Tigris  Navy  of  armed  launches  was  increased  by  the  addition 
of  the  Firefly,  the  first  of  the  specially  constructed  gunboats  known  as  the  "  Flyboats." 
There  were  eventually  sixteen  of  these  vessels  designed  and  built  by  Messrs.  Yarrow. 

*  Paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  House  and  Social  Committee,  MarrJi  25,  by  Lieut.  Ernest  J.  H. 
Boost,  R.N.V.R.,  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  E.  R  Fremanlle,  O.C.B.,  C.M.Q.,  in  the  Chair. 
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They  were  conveyed  from  England  to  the  Tigris  in  sections  and  put  together  at 
Abadan,  a  place  in  Persian  territory,  thirty-two  miles  below  Basra.  These  vessels  were 
ordered  in  February  1915,  and  the  first  one,  the  Firefly,  was  commissioned  on  November  2 
of  the  same  year,  which,  taking  into  consideration  the  length  of  time  occupied  on 
the  voyage  from  England  to  Mesopotamia,  is  no  mean  performance  in  shipbuilding. 
The  vessels  were  120  feet  long,  with  a  beam  of  20  feet,  a  speed  of  about  eight  knots, 
and  a  draught  of  2  feet  9  inches.  On  the  main  deck  was  the  big  gun,  and  in  a 
superstructure  amidships  were  two  small  cabins  for'ard  for  the  two  officers  and  a  cabin 
aft  for  the  petty  officers,  while  the  twenty  or  so  men  were  berthed  in  a  small  wooden 
structure  at  the  after  end  of  the  superstructure.  There  was  no  provision  at  all  for  a 
ward-room,  but  on  many  of  the  boats  temporary  erections  were  put  up  between  the 
for'ard  end  of  the  superstructure  and  the  big  gun,  composed  of  a  light  framework 
covered  with  wire  gauze  to  keep  out  the  flies,  and  lightly  hooked  together,  so  that 
the  whole  thing  could  be  cleared  away  in  a  few  seconds  when  the  ships  were  cleared 
for  action.  Here  the  officers  lived  in  the  ships  thus  luxuriously  fitted,  while  in  the 
others  they  managed  picnic  fashion  on  deck.  Below  deck  were  the  store-rooms,  oil- 
fuel  tanks,  bunkers  and  magazines,  while  on  top  of  the  superstructure  were  the 
smaller  guns  and  maxims,  the  bridge,  the  galley,  and  a  canvas -screened  portion  where 
the  petty  officers  messed.  As  the  ships  were  steel  from  end  to  end,  it  may  be  left 
to  the  imagination,  remembering  the  size  of  the  boats,  what  the  heat  was  like  when 
the  Mesopotamian  sun  had  been  doing  its  best  for  twelve  hours,  and  when  the  shade 
temperature  ashore  might  have  been  anything  up  to  the  wrong  side  of  130  degrees. 
The  ships,  however,  were  intended  for  active  service  and  not  for  pleasure  cruises. 
The  Firefly,  which  was  looked  upon  by  everyone  with  great  interest  as  the  Tigris 
Navy's  first-born,  proceeded  up  river  as  quickly  as  possible  under  the  command  of 
Lieut. -Commander  C.  J.  F.  Eddis,  R.N.,  to  take  her  part  in  the  advance  to  Baghdad. 
Her  career,  however,  at  this  stage  was  to  be  a  short-lived  one.  Kut  had  by  this 
time  been  taken  by  General  Townsend,  and  the  ill-starred  push  to  Baghdad  had  com- 
menced, the  Army  having  reached  Ctesiphon.  During  the  earlier  operations  the  river 
had  been  in  flood,  and  so  far  as  the  country  adjoining  the  river  was  concerned,  the 
Navy  had  been  in  a  position  of  greater  mobility  than  the  Army,  as  was  instanced 
in  the  case  of  the  occupation  of  Amara,  and  had  also  been  even  more  apparent  in 
operations  on  the  Euphrates,  which  we  have  no  time  to-day  to  dwell  upon.  The  river 
had,  however,  by  now  fallen  and  the  floods  had  subsided,  and  the  work  of  the  Navy 
had  been  practically  reduced  to  patrolling  the  long  lines  of  communication  and  acting, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Army,  in  the  role  of  amphibious  artillery.  In  the  latter  character 
the  Navy  was,  however,  always  at  a  disadvantage,  in  so  much  that  they  had  to  follow 
the  course  of  the  river,  certain  points  of  which  the  enemy  had  obviously  carefully 
registered  for  their  artillery  fire,  which  sometimes  had  uncomfortable  results  for  the 
gunboats.  Also,  the  masts  and  funnels  of  the  gunboats,  in  spite  of  various  devices  to 
make  them  as  invisible  as  possible,  invariably  presented  a  good  target  for  the  Turkish 
gunners.  Moreover,  the  river  having  fallen,  it  was  impossible  to  make  use  of  what 
cover  the  banks  of  the  river  might  afford,  as  in  order  to  fire  over  the  banks  it  was 
necessary  to  take  up  an  exposed  position  in  the  centre,  or  on  the  far  side.  Very  useful 
artillery  work  was,  however,  done  by  the  vessels. 

On  November  22,  1915,  when  General  Townsend  opened  the  attack  which  ended 
with  the  retirement  from  Ctesiphon,  the  Firefly,  with  the  armed  launches  Comet, 
Shaitan,  and  Sumana,  the  stern-wheelers  Shushan  and  Massoudieh  and  four  horse  boats, 
each  mounted  with  a  gun,  were  lying  at  Bustan,  below  Ctesiphon,  and  for  four 
days  were  heavily  engaged  with  the  enemy.  On  November  25  the  Army  retired  to 
Lajj  and  subsequently  to  Azizieh,  66  miles  down  the  river  but  much  less  as  the 
Army  would  travel  in  a  straight  line.  The  stores,  food  and  ammunition  for  the  Army, 
which  had  been  conveyed  up  river  in  barges,  were  left  to  the  care  of  the  Navy  to 
bring  down  the  66  miles  of  winding,  treacherous  river  with  its  shifting  channels,  through 
mud-flats,  difficult  bends,  and  a  strong  current.  The  difficulties  of  navigating  a  paddle- 
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wheel  steamer,  with  a  barge  made  fast  each  side  of  her,  round  these  bends  can  only 
be  properly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  experienced  it,  and  during  November  26  and 
27  the  Navy  had  its  work  cut  out  in  towing  lighters  and  steamers  off  the  never-ending  mud- 
flats. The  rescuers  did  not,  however,  get  off  scot-free,  the  Shaitan  getting  so  badly  ashore 
herself  that  she  had  to  be  abandoned  after  the  removal  of  her  gun  and  stores.  On  November  30 
the  retreat  continued  from  Azizieh  to  Kut,  a  distance  of  96  miles  by  river  but  not 
more  than  about  40  odd  miles  overland.  The  Shushan  and  Massoudieh  had  already 
been  sent  down  to  Kut,  and  the  Firefly,  Comet,  and  Sumana  had  waited  to  escort 
the  transport  barges  down  the  river.  They  reached  the  Army  encamped  in  the  evening 
and  anchored  for  the  night. 

Those  of  you  who  have  read  the  story  of  General  Townsend's  retreat  will  remember 
the  vigorous  attack  launched  at  dawn  on  the  following  morning,  December  1,  1915, 
by  the  Turkish  Army,  which  was  seen  to  be  almost  surrounding  the  British  camp, 
and  the  hasty  retreat  of  our  Army.  The  naval  flotilla  was  at  once  in  action,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  cavalry  prevented  the  Turks  from  outflanking  us  on  the 
right  and  was  still  peppering  the  enemy  after  our  Army  had  made  good  their  retreat. 
Now  came  the  difficult  task  of  getting  down  the  river  and  fighting  an  action  at  the 
same  time.  The  Firefly  was  badly  hit  in  the  engine-room,  putting  the  engines  out 
of  action  and  killing  a  stoker.  The  Commander  was  badly  wounded  and  the  ship 
went  drifting  helplessly  down  stream.  The  Comet  took  her  in  tow,  but  both  ships 
shortly  went  ashore.  The  Firefly  got  afloat  again  and  continued  to  drift  down  river 
while  the  Sumana  went  to  the  rescue  of  the  Comet.  However,  the  Firefly  again  went 
badly  aground,  and  the  ships  were  by  this  time  surrounded  by  Turkish  troops  along 
the  banks,  who  were  keeping  up  a  heavy  fire  into  all  of  them.  The  S.N.O. 
accordingly  decided  to  abandon  both  the  Comet  and  the  Firefly.  The  little  Sumana 
took  off  the  crews  of  each  of  the  vessels  and,  overloaded  to  such  an  extent  that  the  deck 
was  almost  awash,  proceeded  down  stream  to  Kut,  and  by  something  not  far  short 
of  a  miracle,  steaming  all  night  and  constantly  bumping  the  mud-bank,  reached  there 
in  safety  about  three  hours  before  the  Army,  which  arrived  on  the  evening  of 
December  2.  The  Commander  of  the  Sumana,  Sub-Lieut.  C.  P.  Tudway,  who  had  so 
ably  handled  the  little  vessel,  unfortunately  became  a  prisoner  of  the  Turks  when 
Kut  fell.  The  loss  of  the  Firefly,  the  pride  of  the  Navy  on  the  Tigris,  was  a  severe 
blow,  although  by  this  time  four  more  "  Flyboats  "  had  been  commissioned. 

We  now  pass  to  the  early  part  of  1916.  Kut  was  besieged,  and  the  gunboats  were  taking 
part  frequently  in  the  attacks  on  the  Turkish  positions  below  Kut  at  El  Hannah,  Falahiyah, 
and  San-i-yat,  places  which  even  became  familiar  to  newspaper  readers  although  hitherto 
little  had  been  heard  of  the  Mesopotamia  operations  except  references  to  what  some 
papers  were  pleased  to  call  the  Mesopotamian  picnic.  Before  passing  on  to  the  re- 
capture of  Kut  and  the  ultimate  advance  to  Baghdad,  I  will  make  a  brief  reference 
to  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  Julna  to  convey  stores  to  the  starving  garrison. 
The  Julna  was  a  twin-screw  river  steamer  and,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  it  was  de- 
cided to  fit  out  this  vessel  by  the  addition  of  steel  plates  and  to  make  her  as  secure 
as  possible  against  the  enemy's  rifle -fire,  to  carry  food  to  the  beleaguered  garrison. 
The  undertaking  was  from  the  first  known  to  be  a  forlorn  hope,  and  it  was  known 
that  it  would  only  be  successful  with  the  most  extraordinary  luck.  The  attempt  would, 
of  course,  have  to  be  made  in  the  dark  with  the  attendant  difficulties  of  navigation  ; 
there  was  the  danger  of  minefields  laid  by  the  Turks  and  obstructions  placed  by  them  in  the 
river,  and  most  formidable  of  all,  the  Turkish  fire  from  both  banks  from  San-i-yat  to  Kut. 
The  officers  and  crew  were  selected  from  a  large  number  of  volunteers  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  East  Indies  Station,  who  had  come  up  to  Amara  in  one  of  the  gunboats  from  his 
ship,  which  was  at  Basra.  Lieut. -Commander  C.  H.  Cowley,  R.N.V.R..  was  selected  in  view 

the  value  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  river  gained  in  pre-War  days  in  the  service  of 
Messrs.  Lynch  Brothers  on  their  river  steamers.  He  was  accompanied  by  Lieut.  H.  O.  B. 
Firmin,  R.N.,  and  Engineer  Sub.-Lieut.  Reed,  R.N.R.,  while  the  crew  consisted  of  five 
engine-room  staff  and  seven  seamen. 
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The  Admiral  in  his  report  says  :  "  They  were  under  no  misapprehension  as  to  the  dangers 
they  ran,  and  they  knew  that  I  considered  it  most  unlikely  that  they  would  reach  their  destina- 
tion and  fulfil  their  task ;  and  had  it  not  been  that  I  realised  that  it  was  the  one  and  only 
chance  of  saving  the  garrison,  I  would  not  have  given  my  consent  to  such  an  undertaking." 

The  Julna  left  Falahiyah  on  the  evening  of  April  24,  and  I  have  heard  no  reliable  account 
of  the  expedition  after  its  departure,  but  both  Lieut. -Commander  Cowley  and  Lieut. 
Flrmin  were  killed  at  their  posts,  and  received  the  posthumous  award  of  the  Victoria  Cross, 
which  they  most  richly  deserved.  Engineer  Sub. -Lieut.  Reed  and  all  the  crew,  of  whom 
several  were  wounded,  were  taken  prisoners.  The  feelings  of  the  garrison,  who  knew 
of  the  attempt  at  relief  which  was  being  made,  while  they  awaited  the  issue  and  when 
they  knew  of  the  failure  of  their  only  hope  must  have  been  too  terrible  to  imagine, 
and  on  November  26,  1916,  two  days  after  the  Julna  left  on  her  forlorn  hope,  preparations 
were  commenced  in  Kut  for  the  surrender  of  the  place,  and  on  April  29,  Kut  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Turks  and  remained  in  their  possession  till  the  early  part  of  1917. 

The  gunboats  had  now  been  considerably  increased  in  number  and  had  been  aug- 
mented by  the  arrival  of  four  of  the  larger  monitors.  These  were  much  more  powerful 
in  every  way  than  the  flyboats.  They  were  built  in  England,  and  carried  some  very 
useful  guns.  They  were  approximately  250  feet  long  with  a  beam  of  about  40  feet,  and 
were  driven  by  twin  screws  working  in  tunnels.  They  attained  a  speed  of  between 
15  and  20  knots,  had  three  rudders,  and,  like  the  flyboats,  burnt  oil  fuel.  Plenty  of 
accommodation  was  provided  below  for  the  officers,  petty  officers  and  men,  although 
it  was  only  in  the  comparatively  cooler  months  that  this  was  much  used.  During  the 
hot  weather  everyone  lived  and,  mosquitos  permitting,  slept  on  deck.  The  big  guns 
were  placed  fore  and  aft  on  the  main  deck,  and  the  secondary  armament,  as  in  the 
flyboats,  on  the  superstructure.  They  drew  only  4  feet  6  inches,  and  on  account  of  their 
names,  Moth,  Gnat,  Tarantula,  &c.,  were  known  as  the  insect  class.  Thus  there  were 
the  two  classes  of  gunboats,  the  flies  and  insects,  which  was  strictly  in  keeping  with 
the  natural  conditions  of  the  country.  There  was  in  addition  a  stern-wheeler  called 
the  Scotstoun,  which  had  been  fitted  out  very  thoroughly  as  a  floating  workshop 
and  repair-ship,  and  altogether  the  Navy  was  becoming  far  more  effective  than  in  the 
early  days  of  the  operations. 

In  December  1916  we  commenced  the  advance  which  ultimately  resulted  in  the 
recapture  of  Kut  and  the  subsequent  advance  to  Baghdad.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
detail  the  operations,  interesting  as  they  were,  without  the  use  of  a  good  map  of  this 
part  of  the  country.  I  will  therefore  pass  over  the  military  operations  of  this  period 
in  which  the  gunboats  assisted,  as  far  as  possible,  and  which  resulted  in  the  recapture 
of  Kut  on  February  24,  1917.  The  advance  after  the  retreating  Turks  was  con- 
tinued the  following  day,  the  gunboats  now  taking  an  active  part,  as  they  so  often 
did,  in  conjunction  with  our  cavalry.  Many  fast  friendships  were  made  during  these 
days  between  the  cavalry  and  gunboat  officers,  resulting  after  the  Turkish  armistice 
in  many  convivial  evenings  ashore  and  afloat. 

At  Imam  Mahdi  the  gunboats  fought  a  vigorous  action  with  the  Turkish  rear-guard, 
who  evacuated  their  position  during  the  night  and  continued  their  flight  towards 
Baghdad.  At  Nahr  Kellak,  situated  on  a  large  bend  of  the  river,  the  gunboats  again 
got  in  touch  with  the  Turkish  rear-guard,  and  the  Turks  here  made  a  strong  resistance. 
They  were  well  entrenched  and  had  their  guns  well  placed  to  prevent  any  advance  up  the 
river.  It  was,  however,  decided  by  the  S.N.O.  to  endeavour  to  run  the  gauntlet  and  get 
round  the  bend  in  rear  of  the  Turkish  position.  The  slight  knowledge  of  the  river  gained 
in  the  retreat  from  Ctesiphon  now  became  a  matter  of  importance,  as  a  great  deal 
depended  at  this  stage  on  the  river  conditions.  As  the  ships  passed  up  they  became 
the  targets  for  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  Turks,  which  the  gunboats  were  able  to 
return,  and  as  each  one  came  abreast  of  the  Turkish  positions  they  brought  every 
gun  to  bear,  enfilading  the  enemy's  trenches,  at  only  a  few  hundred  yards  range,  with 
deadly  effect.  The  operation  proved  successful,  though  every  ship  had  been  hit 
several  times,  while  the  casualties  among  the  officers  and  crews  were  heavy.  The  Moth, 
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under  the  command  of  Commander  Cartwright,  was  perhaps  the  most  severely  damaged ; 
she  had  over  50  per  cent,  in  casualties,  including  all  her  officers  wounded.  She 
received  eight  direct  hits  and  was  badly  holed  in  her  after  compartment  below  the  water- 
line,  while  her  funnels  and  upper  work  were  riddled  with  shot-holes.  She  was,  however, 
able  to  continue  in  the  advance.  Fortunately,  all  of  the  ships  kept  afloat.  If  one 
of  the  foremost  vessels  had  sunk,  the  chances  are  that  the  fairway  would  have  become 
blocked  and  the  fate  of  the  remaining  ships  is  one  which,  happily,  we  need  not  dwell 
upon.  The  show  had,  however,  only  just  begun,  and  shortly  after  passing  the  rear- 
guard the  flotilla  came  up  with  the  main  army.  Here  almost  indescribable  scenes 
took  place.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  range  was  not  more  than  about  500 
yards,  and  a  regular  inferno  ensued  for  some  time.  Six-inch,  4-inch,  12-pounder,  pom- 
poms, maxims,  and  even  rifles  were  all  brought  to  bear  on  the  retreating  Turks.  A 
6-inch  gun  firing  lyddite  at  point-blank  range  is  not  a  very  comfortable  proposition, 
and  the  Turks  got  out  of  the  way  as  hard  as  they  could,  abandoning  stores,  guns  and 
ammunition  in  the  flight. 

It  is  stated,  I  think  with  authority,  that  the  action  of  the  gunboats  at  Nahr 
Kellak  turned  what  had  been  an  orderly  retreat  of  the  Turks  into  a  rout,  and  had  a 
decided  effect  on  the  subsequent  occupation  of  Baghdad.  Having  got  the  Turkish 
Army  on  the  run  the  gunboats  now  came  up  with  the  enemy's  craft,  all  of  which 
were  making  away  up  river  as  best  they  could.  Amongst  these  vessels  was  our  little 
friend  the  Sumana,  the  armed  launch  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  rescued  the 
crews  of  the  Firefly  and  Comet  and  took  them  in  safety  to  Kut,  where  ehe  became 
a  Turkish  prize  when  Kut  fell.  She  was  now  the  first  of  the  Turkish  vessels  to  be 
captured,  followed  by  the  Busra,  a  large  paddle  steamer  carrying  stores  and  troops, 
which  afterwards  did  useful  work  for  us  in  a  similar  capacity,  and  which  was  captured 
by  the  Tarantula,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Sherbrooke,  R.N.  The  prize, 
however,  which  everyone  was  anxious  to  take  was  the  Turkish  gunboat  Firidoss, 
which  was  none  other  than  our  Firefly  under  her  Turkish  name.  She  carried  on 
a  brisk  engagement  for  some  time,  together  with  another  Turkish  vessel,  the  Pioneer, 
afterwards  well  known  as  a  tug  at  Amara  doing  useful  service  for  us.  The  Firefly, 
as  she  was  shortly  to  be  rechristened,  continued  to  return  our  fire  until  the  evening, 
when  the  Turks  ran  her  aground  and  endeavoured  to  blow  up  her  magazine.  We, 
however,  frustrated  their  attempt,  and  she  came  into  our  hands  again  within  a  mile 
or  so  of  the  spot  where  we  had  lost  her.  The  Pioneer,  which  was  badly  on  fire, 
was  also  captured,  besides  about  a  dozen  barges  loaded  with  stores  and  troops  and  a 
great  deal  of  other  valuable  material. 

The  advance  to  Baghdad  was  then  commenced,  and  this  marks  practically  the 
end  of  the  fighting  on  the  Tigris  BO  far  as  the  Navy  was  concerned.  The  Turks 
made  another  stand  at  the  junction  of  the  Diyalah  River  and  the  Tigris,  and  the 
gunboats  then  proceeded  to  Baghdad  without  further  hindrance,  arriving  there  on  the 
afternoon  of  March  9,  amid  the  cheers  and  hand-clapping  of  the  citizens  gathered  in 
hundreds  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 

It  now  devolved  upon  the  Navy  to  patrol  the  lines  of  communication  between  Basra 
and  Baghdad,  a  distance  of  nearly  500  nautical  miles.  A  gunboat  base  -was  established 
at  Baghdad,  in  addition  to  the  naval  base  at  Basra,  the  naval  staff  taking  up  their 
quarters  in  the  erstwhile  German  Consulate,  a  delightful  building  with  a  garden  over- 
looking the  river,  liberally  planted  with  orange  and  eucalyptus  trees,  giving  shade 
from  the  scorching  sun  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  There  were  by  this  time  sixteen  fly- 
boats  and  six  of  the  larger  insect  class  boats,  all  respectively  of  a  uniform  design. 
The  Inland  Water  Transport,  whose  work  on  the  Mesopotamian  rivers  during  the 
War  cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  were  now  turning  their  energies  to  facilitating,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  navigation  of  the  river  by  means  of  buoys  and  bearing  marks 
to  show  the  channels.  As  far  as  Ezra's  Tomb,  a  distance  of  66  miles  from  Basra  and  144 
iailes  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  there  is  plenty  of  water,  and  with  the  exception  of  some 
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rather  awkward  bends,  few  difficulties  in  navigation.  From  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ezra's  Tomb  it  is  anything  but  easy  going,  and  from  there  to  Amara,  a  distance  of 
55  miles,  what  is  known  as  the  "Narrows"  has  to  be  navigated.  In  most  part  of 
the  Narrows  the  river  is  not  wide  enough  for  two  ships  under  way  to  pass  one  another, 
and  there  are  also  some  very  severe  bends.  Such  places  as  the  Peardrop  Bend,  the 
Hairpin  Bend,  and  the  Devil's  Elbow  are  likely  to  remain  in  the  memories  of  men 
who  have  had  the  task  of  navigating  this  part  of  the  river.  The  Inland  Water  Transport 
took  the  Narrows  in  hand  at  an  early  date,  making  stringent  and  very  necessary 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  control  of  shipping  passing  up  and  down.  A  number 
of  control  stations  were  placed  at  various  points  between  Ezra's  Tomb  and  Amara, 
dividing  the  whole  stretch  into  sections.  From  these  stations  traffic  up  and  down 
river  was  regulated  by  means  of  signals,  and  ships  bound  up  river,  which  always  had 
to  give  way  to  downward  traffic,  would  be  stopped  at  suitable  spots  until  downward 
ships  had  passed  over  a  particular  section,  when  that  section  would  be  kept  clear  for 
the  up  river  traffic  to  pass  into  the  next  section  above,  when,  if  your  luck  was  out, 
another  wait  might  be  necessary  before  passing  on  to  the  following  section,  and  so  on. 

It  is,  however,  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  good,  and  during  these  short  stops  it  was 
often  possible  to  make  an  addition  to  the  larder  in  the  shape  of  black  partridge  and 
sand-grouse,  which  were  generally  very  plentiful  in  the  low  scrub  which  borders  the 
river  here.  They  were  a  welcome  change  to  the  local  mutton.  The  carcass  of  a 
Mesopotamian  sheep  with  a  light  inside  it  makes  an  excellent  substitute  for  a  lantern 
of  the  Chinese  variety,  but  as  food  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  In  fact  there  is 
more  desire  than  food.  There  was  also  the  possibility  of  purchasing  eggs  from  the 
Arabs,  who  generally  congregate  round  the  ships  with  basketsful  for  sale.  These  could 
be  obtained  in  the  earlier  days  at  forty  for  a  rupee,  the  rupee  then  being  equivalent 
to  about  Is.  4d.,  but  even  eggs  in  the  wilds  of  Mesopotamia  did  not  escape  from  the 
general  increase  in  prices. 

From  Amara  upwards,  as  far  as  some  considerable  distance  above  Baghdad,  the 
river  becomes  much  wider  than  in  the  Narrows,  but  there  is  nowhere  any  uniformity 
in  its  width.  There  are  many  wide  places  alternating  with  narrower  parts,  and  as  a 
general  rule  the  narrower  parts  are  to  be  preferred  as  having  a  greater  and  more 
uniform  depth  of  water  than  the  wide  places,  which  sometimes  have  not  more  than  a 
couple  of  feet  of  water  in  them  except  through  a  narrow  winding  channel  through  the 
submerged  mud-flat.  These  channels,  owing  to  the  soft  nature  of  their  composition, 
are  constantly  changing,  and  it  is  a  common  occurrence  to  find  a  channel  has  moved 
some  hundreds  of  yards  in  a  few  days.  In  this  connection  the  following  dialogue, 
which  actually  took  place  between  the  Captain  of  one  of  the  river  troop  transports  and  a 
General  travelling  on  board,  is  very  illustrative.  It  was  the  early  hours  of  the  morning 
when  the  Captain  was  using  his  best  efforts  in  endeavouring,  more  or  less  successfully, 
to  get  over  or  through  one  of  the  wide  shallow  patches.  The  General,  feeling  bright 
and  cheerful  in  the  cool  morning  air,  approached  the  Captain :  "  Good  morning,  Captain," 
said  the  General.  "Good  morning,  Sir,"  said  the  Captain.  "What's  the  matter,  not 
much  water  here  ?  "  said  the  General.  "  Plenty  of  water,  Sir,"  said  the  Captain,  "  but 
the  beastly  stuff  is  so  spread  out."  Another  difficulty  was  the  current,  which  during  flood 
season  averaged  perhaps  4  to  6  knots,  and  sometimes  on  the  higher  reaches  very  much  more. 
On  one  occasion  one  of  the  flyboats,  with  two  anchors  out  and  steaming  full  speed 
ahead,  could  only  just  manage  to  hold  her  own.  On  that  same  occasion  the  river, 
about  forty  miles  above  Baghdad,  rose  four  feet  in  five  minutes.  At  such  times  the 
pontoon  bridges  which  spanned  the  river  at  certain  places  stood  a  very  good  chance 
of  being  carried  away,  and  a  tale  is  told,  a  true  one,  I  think,  to  the  effect  that  head- 
quarters, being  somewhat  concerned  about  a  rather  important  bridge,  telegraphed  to 
the  O.C. :  "  Have  you  any  anxiety  about  bridge  ? "  to  which  a  reply  was  promptly 
received:  "No  anxiety  whatever.  Bridge  went  down  stream  last  night." 

The  patrolling  of  the  river  proved  to  be  a  weary  and  monotonous  business.     Stops 
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were  made  at  many  of  the  military  posts  along  the  lines  of  communication,  these 
stops  varying  from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks,  when  the  chief  difficulty  was  to 
find  any  diversion  for  the  men.  There  was  the  usual  routine  to  be  carried  out  oil 
board  but  work  with  no  play  at  the  end  of  it,  for  months  on  end  cramped  up  in 
a  small  ship  with  the  temperature  doing  its  best  to  break  all  records  and  with 
nothing  to  look  at  except  a  barren  desert,  is  apt  to  play  havoc  with  anyone's  nerves. 
Everything,  therefore,  was  done  during  these  stops  to  secure  amusement  for  the  ships' 
companies,  but  all  efforts  in  this  direction,  as  a  rule,  commenced  and  ended  with 
arranging  football  matches  with  the  soldiers,  and  even  these  failed  sometimes  owing 
to  there  not  being  sufficient  white  troops  at  a  post  to  make  a  team.  At  the  larger 
places,  Basra,  Amara,  and  Baghdad,  the  Y.M.C.A.  had  arranged  cinema  performances, 
and  this  made  a  very  welcome  change  for  the  men,  while  also  at  these  places  were 
clubs  for  the  officers.  During  the  trips  up  the  river,  stops  would  often  be  made, 
especially  latterly,  at  some  of  the  more  important  Arab  villages,  where  an  official 
call  would  be  made  on  the  local  Sheiks,  who  in  due  course  would  return  the  call 
and  be  duly  impressed  with  the  armament  of  the  gunboats  and  the  damage  they 
would  do  if  necessary.  These  official  functions  were  sometimes  very  amusing,  and 
always  very  dignified.  On  one  occasion  the  Captain  remarked  upon  a  very  curiously 
marked  lamb,  which  remark  was  duly  interpreted  to  the  Sheik.  The  result  was  that 
half  an  hour  after  the  Captain's  return  to  the  ship  the  lamb  was  brought  on  board 
as  a  present  from  the  Sheik.  After  fattening  for  a  few  months  it  was  disposed  of 
with  mint  sauce,  but  we  were  all  glad  that  the  Captain's  remarks  ha  1  not  referred 
to  a  camel  or  the  Sheik's  favourite  wife,  either  of  which  would  have  been  even  more 
troublesome  than  the  lamb. 

Early  in  1918  it  was  decided,  after,  I  believe,  much  discussion  between  the  naval 
and  military  authorities,  to  pay  off  the  majority  of  the  gunboats,  and  of  the  fly- 
boats  the  last  notable  performance  was  the  cruise  of  the  Caddisfly,  surveying  and 
charting  the  unknown  river  above  Akab.  She  proceeded  as  far  as  Daur,  a  distance 
of  about  130  miles  above  Baghdad,  and  at  that  time  about  twenty-two  nautical  miles 
beyond  the  British  front  line,  and  was  the  first  British  vessel  to  navigate  this  part 
of  the  river.  This  cruise  was  a  most  interesting  one  and  was  by  no  means  devoid 
of  adventure.  Time  will,  unfortunately,  not  permit  of  a  detailed  account  of  this  trip 
now,  but  the  full  story  has  been  written  by  the  Capta'n  of  the  ship,  Commander 
A.  S.  Elwell  Sutton,  E.N.,  in  his  book  "The  Last  Cruise  of  H.M.S.  Caddisfly"  Only 
two  of  the  large  insect  class  boats  were  then  left  on  the  river,  the  Moth  and  the  Mantis, 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  showing  the  flag  on  the  Tigris,  and  when  it  was  decided 
to  send  a  naval  contingent  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  men  and  officers  from  these  two  ships 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  force,  the  ships'  companies  being  brought  up  to  strength 
again  with  fresh  drafts. 

In  February  1919  both  the  Moth  and  the  Mantis  received  orders  to  proceed  to 
England,  and  the  Navy  on  the  Tigris  was  no  more. 

In  this  curtailed  narrative  I  have  made  no  reference  to  the  naval  operations  on 
the  Euphrates,  where  much  useful  work  was  done  by  the  gunboats,  though,  owing  to 
the  impossibility  of  navigating  the  Euphrates  in  ships  of  this  size,  except  at  a  certain 
season  of  the  year,  and  then  only  in  certain  places,  the  operations  were  very  much 
more  restricted  than  on  the  Tigris. 

Many  are  the  stories  of  individual  periods  of  the  fighting  and  patrolling,  the  details 
of  which  are  very  interesting. 

This  afternoon  I  have  attempted  to  give  only  an  outline,  and  necessarily  a  very 
brief  one,  of  the  whole  operations  on  the  Tigris  from  beginning  to  end,  and  in  so 
doing  I  hope  that  I  have  been  able  to  show  that  these  operations  had  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  success  of  the  Allies  in  this  particular  theatre  of  war. 

[A  summary  of  the  discussion  was  given  in  the  May  issue  of  UNITED  EMPIEE.] 
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HOUSE  AND   SOCIAL  COMMITTEE. 

ON  the  occasion  of  an  address  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Cope  on  "The  Forthcoming  Expedition 
to  the  Antarctic  and  its  Objects,"  reference  was  made  to  the  Falkland  Islands,  and 
some  interesting  particulars  given  as  to  that  distant  part  of  the  Empire.  The  oppor- 
tunity, therefore,  of  a  visit  to  England  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Bennett,  who  has  served  in 
His  Majesty's  Colonial  Customs  in  the  Falklands  for  some  years,  was  availed  of  on 
Thursday,  July  8,  when  an  excellent  and  most  instructive  address  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Bennett  on  "  The  Industries  of  the  Falkland  Islands  and  Dependencies,  more 
especially  the  Whaling  Industry  and  its  value  to  the  Empire."  The  Chair  was  taken 
by  Sir  W.  Grey-Wilson,  K.C.M.G.,  K.B.E.,  formerly  Governor  of  those  Islands,  who,  in 
his  opening  remarks,  referred  to  the  large  and  profitable  use  which  the  Norwegians, 
in  their  own  interest,  were  making  of  the  Falklands.  Mr.  Bennett  gave  a  graphic 
account  of  the  general  character  of  the  Islands — the  people,  the  sheep  industry,  the 
bleak  climate,  the  peaty  soil,  the  absence  of  trees,  and  the  need  of  many  of  the 
amenities  of  social,  religious,  and  educational  life.  He  regarded  the  possibilities  of  the 
Islands  from  the  valuable  fishing  industry,  which  was  little  understood  by  the  Home 
Government,  as  susceptible  of  immense  development.  He  was  glad,  however,  that 
attention  was  at  last  being  given  to  the  subject,  and  referred  to  a  Government  report 
which  had  recently  been  published,  although  in  his  judgment  it  had  failed  to  deal  as 
fully  as  it  might  have  done  with  the  importance  of  making  the  Falklands  the  centre 
of  the  practically  unlimited  fishing  opportunities  of  the  Southern  Ocean. 

The  concluding  meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  on  Thursday,  July  22,  when  the 
meeting  was  open  to  ladies.  The  Chair  was  taken  by  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  who 
referred  to  the  work  done  by  the  House  and  Social  Committee  during  the  year,  and 
called  upon  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  E.  T.  Scammell),  who  gave  a  brief  resum6  of  the 
subjects  considered  at  the  various  meetings.  An  address  was  then  given  by  Mr. 
Whitney  Mockridge,  F.R.C.I.,  a  well-known  musician  who  has  sung  in  Canada,  America, 
and  in  this  country  for  many  years.  His  subject  was,  "  Reasons  why  London  should 
be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  Imperial  and  International  Musical  Art."  In  his  intro- 
duction, Mr.  Mockridge  said  that,  although  his  subject  might  appear  an  unusual  one 
for  an  audience  of  Fellows  and  Associates  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  it  had 
certain  points  of  Imperial  interest.  We  were  the  most  musical  of  all  nations,  and 
London  was  the  greatest  musical  market  in  the  world.  In  proof  of  this  statement 
he  referred  to  our  great  Choral  and  Orchestral  Societies,  and  to  the  fact,  well  known 
in  musical  circles,  that  to  conquer  London  musically  was  to  conquer  the  world.  He 
gave  some  very  interesting  sketches  of  the  leading  singers  of  yesterday  and  to-day — 
of  Sims  Reeves,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  greatest  tenor-singer  that  ever  lived  ;  of 
Sir  Charles  Santley,  "  who,  by  the  way,"  he  said,  "  had  a  great  contempt  for  foreigners  "  ; 
of  Clara  Butt,  whose  voice  he  spoke  of  as  "a  wonderful  instrument";  and  of  Melba, 
who,  though  an  Australian,  was  one  of  ours.  He  strongly  advocated  the  necessity  of 
encouraging  musical  talent,  which  he  regarded  as  the  duty  of  the  Government  and 
of  all  the  public  authorities,  citing  as  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  music  the  influence 
it  had  in  Germany  prior  to  the  war.  The  Chairman  fully  supported  the  views  of  the 
speaker  in  regard  to  a  Government  subsidy  for  the  encouragement  of  music  and  made 
a  jocose  reference  to  the  German  Bands,  of  which  he  hoped  we  had  seen  and  heard 
the  last.  The  discussion  was  carried  on  by  Mr.  Marsh,  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  Mr.  Hope 
Johnston,  Mr.  Wall,  Major  Hely  Pounds,  and  Mrs.  Mockridge,  reference  being  made  to 
the  poor  salaries  paid  by  musical  societies  to  their  leaders,  to  the  need  of  musical 
education  among  the  young,  to  the  fine  choirs  (both  male  and  female)  of  Yorkshire 
and  Wales,  and  to  the  desirability  of  encouraging  the  singing  of  our  national  songs. 
Sir  Harry  Wilson  suggested  that  the  Institute,  like  the  Stock  Exchange,  might  have 
its  own  Choral  Society.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speaker  concluded  the  meeting. 
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DONATIONS  TO    THE    NEW    PREMISES    AND   JUBILEE  FUND. 

FIFTEENTH  LIST. 

£    «.   d.  £    «.   d. 
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L.  Thomas,  Capt.  A.  Thompson,  Capt.  A.  J.  Walmisley,  R.  H.  Weir,  Mrs.  Willis, 
F.  Wilshire,  Capt.  V  .L.  Young. 
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WEST  AFRICA 

THE  GAMBIA,  SIERRA  LEONE, 
GOLD  COAST  and  NIGERIA 


REGULAR  EXPRESS  SERVICES 

(CARRYING    HIS  MAJESTY'S   MAILS) 

between  Liverpool  and  Sierra  Leone,  Gold  Coast 
(Seccondee,  Acra),  Lagos,  Bonny  and  Calabar, 
and  all  the  principal  West  African  Ports  by 


The  British  &  African  Steam  Navigation 
Co.,  Ltd.,  &  African  Steam  Ship  Co. 


EXCELLENT  ACCOMMODATION 

with  all  modern  conveniences.  The  Steamers 
are  fitted  with  refrigerating  chambers,  ensuring  a 
constant  supply  of  fresh  meat,  vegetables,  &c.,  all 
through  the  voyage.  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraphy. 


ALL  PARTICULARS  FROM 

ELDER  DEMPSTER  &  CO.,  LTD. 

COLONIAL    HOUSE,    WATER    STREET,    LIVERPOOL 

4  ST.  MARY  AXE,  HULL,  BIRMINGHAM,  30  MOSLEY  ST., 

LONDON,     E.C.3  CARDIFF,      &c.,      &c.  MANCHESTER 
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OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 
F.  B.  Martin,  James  Douglas  Logan,  Edmund  Tolson  Wedmore,  W.   Savill  George, 
Sholto  Hare,  Albert  Kaye,  M.  S.   Bles,  Edmund   Street,  John  Walter  Leuchars,  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Murray  of  Elibank,  W.  M.   Gratton  Guinness,  M.D.,  Wm.  George  Lardner, 
Right  Hon.   Sir  Wm.  Mather,  LL.D.,  Mrs.   Rutherford  Elliott. 

LUNCHEON. 

A  luncheon  in  honour  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Stradbroke,  C.B.,  C.V.O., 
Governor  of  Victoria,  and  Lieut. -Colonel  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Matthew  Nathan,  G.C.M.G., 
Governor  of  Queensland,  will  take  place  at  the  Hotel  Victoria,  Northumberland  Avenue, 
on  Wednesday,  October  13,  at  1  for  1.15  precisely.  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G., 
Chairman  of  the  Council,  will  preside.  Tickets  (ladies  and  gentlemen)  8s.  6d.  each 
without  wine,  to  be  procured  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute  on  or  before  October  12. 


ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

AEEIVALS. 

Argentine. — H.  T.  Darbyshire,  W.  J.  Deakin,  H.  Hume,  Dudley  V.  Joyce.  British  East 
Africa. — A.  M.  Champion,  J.  I.  Cox,  Claude  E.  Taylor,  L.  A.  Wisdom.  British  Guiana. — 

F.  0.  Rose.     British  Honduras. — J.  E.  Plummer.     British  North  Borneo. — G.  C.  H.  Nasmyth. 
British  West  Indies. — E.   Bowen.     Cameroons. — C.    G.    Sandford  Elvey.     Canada. — Harry 
J.  Crowe,  Sir  James  Outram,  Bart.    Ceylon. — W.  H.  Biddle,  John  Fox.     Chili. — W.  H. 
Smith.     China. — G.  H.    Charlton,  P.   D.   G.   Gain.      East  Africa.  —  A.  A.  M.   Isherwood. 
Federated    Malay    States.  —  H.    C.   Eckhardt,   Arthur  E.   Lews,   A.   McKenzie.      India. — 
Hon.   G.  B.   H.   Fell,   C.S.I.,   C.I.E.,  E.  D.  Haskell     Nicaragua.— Frederick  L.  Thomas. 
Nyasaland. — Capt.    Eric    Smith.      Paraquay. — E.    G.    C.    Hawes.      Persia. — Wm.    Colder. 
Rhodesia.— .R.  B.  Miller,  Roicland  A.  Smyth,  Sir  Laurence  A.   Wallace,    K.B.E.,  C.M.G., 
L.   S.    Waterall.      South   Africa. — Sir  Abe  Bailey,   K.C.M.G.,   Rt.  Hon.    Viscount  Buxton, 
G.C.M.G.,   Walter   Greenacre,   O.B.E.,  \J.  J.  I.  Middleton,  T.  B.  Smith,  C.  F.   Wienand, 
E.  T.  Wells.    Straits  Settlements. — J.  W.  Hallifax,  Lt.-Colonel  Hastings  Rhodes.    Sumatra. 
—P.  C.  Evans.     United   States.— J.    H.    Balmer,    R.    W.    Hadden,    E.    H.    G.    Shepherd. 
West  Africa.— W.  P.  Allan,  J.  S.  Bignell,   P.   W.   O.  Holmes,  T.  F.  G.  Mayer,  D.  E.  A. 
Mearns,  R.  Richards,  E.  J.  Macquarric,  J.  F.  B.  Saxby-Hawkins,  A.  F.  L.   Wilkinson. 

DEPARTURES. 

Aden.— W.  B.  Wilson.  Argentine.— T.  <?.  E.  Fowler,  D.  Nuirhead,  C.  0.  H.  Young. 
Australia.—  Frank  Goode,  C.  E.  D.  Meares,  Brooke  Nicholls,  E.  P.  Peacock,  Sir  R. 
Philp,  K.C.M.G.,  James  W.  Styles,  J.  A.  Walsh,  E.  Truly  Williams,  J.  E.  Cocker. 
Brazil—  J.  T.  W.  Sadler,  M.A.  British  East  Africa.— J.  W.  Barth,  J.  R.  de  C.  Scanlan. 
British  West  Indies.  — P.  J.  O'Leary  Bradbury,  Frank  Cundall,  Dr.  C.  F.  Lassalle, 
Hon.  S.  S.  Stedman,  Rev.  F.  McKenzie  Turner,  Hon.  G.  Williams.  Canada.  —  H.  E. 
Arnold,  E.  W.  M.  Clark,  G.  Parkinson  Goffe,  F.  Hague.  Ceylon.  —  H.  T.  Creasy, 
M.  L.  Wilkins.  Chili.— W.  H.  Smith.  China.— J.  W.  Gloyn.  Colombia.— Lt.-Col 

G.  W.  R.  Jenkins.     Cyprus.— #.  W.  Stead.    East  Africa.— Claud  Hollis,   C.M.G.,   C.B.E. 
Federated    Malay   States.—/?.   D.   Kiddle,    H.    K.    C.    Tobutt.     Gibralta.—  Major    Hon. 
C.   W.  J.  Orr.      India.—  0.  M.  Nagersheth,  A.  S.  Robinson,  S.  T.  Sheppard,  Rt.  Hon. 
Lord   Sinha.     Mexico.— J.  L.  Robertson.     New   Zealand.— H.  J.  Beswick,  R.  F.  Goulter, 
H.    Lightband,    Hon.    Sir    Thomas    MacKenzie,    K.C.M.G.,    R.    D.    Douglas    McLean, 
W.   A.   Parkinson,   E.   J.    Vallentine.      Nyasaland.—  Abraham   Cohen.     Portugal.— C1.    C. 
Alexander,   Lt.-Col.   J.   M.    Wyllie.      Rhodesia.  —  Rt.   Rev.   F.   H.   Beaven,   J.   B.   Bester, 

E.  V.   Gabb,   Mujor  Aylmer,    W.   May,   M.D.      South    Africa.  — #.    W.   Blanchard.   Max 
Lewison,  Rundle  Olds,   Lt.-Comr.    W.   Pennefather,  E.   Crage,  P.   R.   Mid-gley,   Sir  J.   B. 
Robinson,  Bart.,  L.  B.  Smuts,  W.  S.  Stockhy.    Straits  Settlements.— P.  Ingham,  F.  G.  Ritchie. 
Sudan.—  Wm.   Nicholls.     Turkey.  — Lt.-Col.    C.   E.   Hughes.     United  States.  —  Humphrey 

F.  Parker.     West  Africa.— P.  R.  Bray,  Lady  Clifford,  C.B.E.,   W.  G.  G.  Cooper,  A.  B. 
Curlewis,    S.    Dektny,    F.    E.    Hayles,    Capt.    P.    Jeffs,    Capt.    F.    A.    KovacU,    Leonard 
Leighton,  A.  J.  Langky,    Major    F.    Keith    Officer,    C.   W.  Pettit,  D.  E.  Preston,  J.  P. 
Robertson,    H.    M.    Saunders,     W.    A.    Stacey,    C.    W.    Welman,    Ernest    H.     Williams. 
Zanzibar.— B.  Spearman. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES    AND    COMMENTS. 

Is  the  end  of  the  Lenin-Trotsky  regime  in  sight  ?    Hope  has  been 

cheated  so  often  that  caution  forbids  even  a  qualified  affirmative, 

but  "  some  presage  in  the  air  "  combines  with  events 

to  suggest  that  sheer  Bolshevism  in  Eussia  has  nearly 

an       gai          run  .^  courge>     •j'jjg  Armistice  with  the  Poles  was  signed 

at  Eiga  on  October  12,  and  its  terms  were  dictated  from 
Warsaw — not  from  Moscow.  But  peace  with  Poland  does  not  mean 
peace  for  Bolshevism.  General  Wrangel's  position  when  Poland  was 
no  longer  in  the  field  has  been  the  occasion  of  some  concern,  but  whilst 
he  continues  to  inflict  heavy  losses,  new  anti-Bolshevist  forces  are 
springing  out  of  the  Polish  peace.  General  Balahovitch  and  other 
"White  Eussians,  who  have  formed  part  of  Marshal  Pilsudski's  army, 
have  crossed  the  frontier.  Their  strength  is  estimated  at  50,000^ 
and  they  will  continue  the  war,  with  their  base  probably  at  Minsk, 
in  the  interests  of  democracy  and  freedom,  opposed  equally  to  Leninism 
and  Tzarism.  General  Budenny,  the  famous  Bolshevist  cavalry 
leader,  is  reported  to  have  deserted  with  many  followers.  He  was  to 
be  tried  for  his  failure  to  break  the  Polish  advance  and  elects  to  fight 
the  Eeds  rather  than  trust  to  their  justice  and  tender  mercies.  Un- 
fortunately Bolshevist  intrigues  in  Lithuania  have  opened  up  a  new 
complication  for  both  Poland  and  the  League  of  Nations.  The  Polish 
General  Zeligovski  has  seized  Vilna,  with  or  without  the  connivance 
of  Warsaw,  and  a  la  d'Annunzio  in  Fiume  has  set  up  an  independent 
Government  which  Poland  can  neither  wholly  disavow  nor  openly 
approve.  Until  Bolshevism  is  crushed  there  is  clearly  little  chance 
of  peace  in  Eastern  Europe.  In  the  South-East  the  outlook  is  more 
auspicious.  Eumania,  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  Yugo  Slavia  are  aiming  at 
the  formation  of  what  is  called  the  Little  Entente ;  Bulgaria  is  anxious 
to  be  allowed  to  come  in,  and  Poland  and  Greece  may  ultimately 
be  included.  The  defeat  of  the  Pan-Germans  in  the  Austrian  elections 

has  disposed,  for  a  time  at  any  rate,  of  a  disturbing  factor. 

2z 
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LORD  CURZON'S  speech  at  the  Central  Asia  Society  dinner  had  a 
very  direct  bearing  (1)  on  his  dispatch  to  Moscow  explaining  why 

trade  negotiations  with  M.  Krassin  have  been  sus- 
Central  pended,  and  (2)  on  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 

Asia  an  Administration  and  Organisation  of  the  Army  in  India. 

However  anxious  the  Briton  in  general  and  the  Labour 
Party  in  particular,  may  be  to  recognise  the  fact  that  "  the  expansion 
of  the  British  Empire  in  Central  Asia  is  at  an  end  " — and,  as  Lord 
Curzon  says,  "  rightly  at  an  end  "  —it  is  impossible  for  Great  Bntam 
to  clear  out  bag  and  baggage  if  Central  Asia  is  not  to  be  thrown  into 
worse  chaos  than  obtains  at  present.  It  was  the  necessity  for  pro- 
viding for  the  discharge  of  our  obligations  and  commitments,  pending 
the  time  when  countries  like  Mesopotamia  can  run  themselves,  that 
induced  Lord  Esher  and  his  colleagues  to  advocate  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  Indian  Army  on  a  basis  which  would  take  cognisance  of 
Imperial  needs  outside  India.  How  far  that  is  desirable  is  matter 
for  discussion.  The  one  thing  certain  is  that  there  can  be  no  peace 
in  Central  Asia  whilst  Bolshevist  activities  continue.  Lord  Curzon 
catalogues  them  in  his  dispatch  and  describes  them  as  "  a  veritable 
tornado  of  propaganda,  intrigue,  and  conspiracy  against  British 
interests  and  the  British  power  in  Asia."  Until  there  is  peace  in 
Asia,  British  responsibilities  are  inevitable,  in  the  interests  of  Central 
Asian  peoples  not  less  than  of  the  British  Empire,  which  does  not  yet 
propose  to  take  marching  orders  from  Moscow. 

THE  postponed  visit  of  the  Belgian  members  of  the  Anglo-Belgian 
Union  has  passed  off  with  great  eclat,  thanks  to  October  sunshine 
and  the  untiring  efforts  of  Mr.  Algernon  Maudslay  and 
his  Council.     The  first  function  was  the  unveiling  by 
Union  Princess  Clementine    of    the    Memorial    presented    by 

Belgium  to  Great  Britain,  in  the  Victoria  Embankment 
Gardens,  which  is  a  notable  addition  to  the  sculpture  of  London. 
It  was  followed  by  an  almost  breathless  succession  of  entertainments 
of  all  descriptions — a  luncheon  at  the  Mansion  House,  a  Government 
banquet  at  Lancaster  House,  an  At  Home  at  the  Belgian  Ambassador's, 
a  dinner  by  the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  reception  at  St. 
James's  Palace  by  the  Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of  Argyll,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  an  evening  party  by  Lord  Burnham  at  the  offices  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  where  the  humming  of  the  great  machines  foimed  an 
undertone  to  the  liveliest  conversation.  Midway  between  these  varied 
hospitalities  came  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Union,  and  a 
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luncheon  for  the  members  at  the  Hotel  Victoria.  The  new  President 
of  the  Union  is  M.  le  Comte  t'Kint  de  Roodenbeke,  and  Lord  Burnham 
is  its  Vice-President.  Our  Belgian  guests  expressed  themselves  as 
being  highly  delighted  with  our  British  cordiality  and  our  unrivalled 
climate.  A  return  visit  is  to  be  paid  to  Belgium  next  summer.  Mean- 
while it  is  hoped  that  many  new  members  will  join  the  Union. 

ALL  those  who  wish  well  to  South  Africa  must  have  hailed  with 
joy  the  weighty  manifesto  of  General  Smuts,  announcing  the  birth 
of  a  new  "  Moderate  Party "  for  the  Union,  as  the 
A  New  Party  logical  outcome  of  the  abortive  Vereeniging  Con- 
Africa  ference  between  the  S.A.P.  and  the  Nationalists  at 
Bloemfontein.  Some  weeks  before  it  took  place  he 
had  declared  that  new  political  groupings  were  desirable,  and  that 
an  opportunity  might  occur  "perhaps  sooner  than  later."  The 
opportunity  has  now  occurred,  and  the  Prime  Minister  has  chosen 
the  psychological  moment  to  seize  it.  His  appeal  is  made  "  to  all 
right-minded  South  Africans,  irrespective  of  party  or  race  " ;  and  it 
has  not  fallen  on  deaf  ears,  so  far  as  the  Unionists  are  concerned. 
In  fact,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  a  coalition  of  the  English-speaking 
and  Dutch-speaking  elements  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
existing  Constitution  will  soon  be  an  accomplished  fact.  In  his 
recent  speech  at  Carnarvon  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  not  slow  to  em- 
phasise the  importance  of  the  new  departure  and  to  point  its  moral : 
"  I  was  very  much  interested,"  he  said,  "  when  I  saw  that  my  friend 
General  Smuts  had  been  driven  by  conditions,  which  are  perhaps  not 
exactly  the  same  as  ours  but  bear  the  same  imprint,  to  form  a  coali- 
tion of  moderate  men  in  South  Africa,  in  order  to  fight  the  forces  of 
disintegration."  More  power,  say  we,  to  both  their  elbows !  Sir 
Reginald  Blankenberg  said  the  other  night  that  Prince  Arthur  of 
Connaught  was  fortunate  in  never  having  been  engaged  in  party 
politics  and  Prince  Arthur  derives  comfort  from  the  fact.  Party 
politics  should  indeed  be  anathema  to  patriotism  in  these  days. 

SOMETHING  more  than  a  high  tribute  to  Sir  Auckland  Geddes 

may  perhaps  be  deduced  from  Canada's  reported  decision  to  postpone 

indefinitely  the  appointment  of  a  Dominion  Minister 

Canada  and    ^o  Washington.     The  mere  readiness  of  the  Imperial 

TJJVLC    an     Government  to  concede  Canada's  request  has  in  itself 
Geddes.  .        ,,          771     , 

gone  a  long  way  to  satisfy  the  national  consciousness 

from  which  the  demand  sprang.  The  departure  is  the  less  necessary 
to-day  because  Canada  is  represented  in  Washington  in  a  very  special 
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way.  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  is  Canadian  through  and  through ;  he 
knows  Canada  and  loves  Canada ;  and  his  great  aim  is  to  be  the 
interpreter  of  the  Dominion  and  the  Empire  to  the  United  States. 
But  there  is  more  involved  in  the  postponement  of  the  Canadian 
appointment  than  the  acknowledgment  of  the  present  Ambassador's 
unique  qualifications.  When  he  was  absent  it  was  intended  that  the 
Canadian  Minister  should  represent  the  Empire — a  privilege  which 
Canada  is  also  prepared  to  forego  for  the  time  being.  In  view  of 
Canada's  action  it  is  unlikely  that  other  Dominions  will  seek  im- 
mediately to  send  their  Ministers  to  Washington. 

"  POST-WAR  conditions,  which  are  affecting  the  world  as  a  whole, 

are  potent  also  in  the  British  West  Indies."    So  writes  The  Times 

special  correspondent  who  visited  these  outposts  of 

The  West       ^he  Empire  with  the  Prince  of  Wales.     He  appears  to 

8  ai?        have  brought  a  fresh  eye  to  bear  on  the  general  West 
the  Empire.  • J 

Indian  situation,  and  he  foresees  new  developments  in 

the  interests,  he  believes,  both  of  the  islands  and  the  Empire.  Though 
the  Bishop  of  Antigua  denies  that  the  islands  are  as  flourishing  as  is 
suggested,  it  is  undoubted  that  on  the  whole  the  war  brought 
a  prosperity  to  planters  and  the  people  to  which  they  had  been 
strangers  for  very  many  years.  Much  of  the  prosperity  was  the 
direct  result  of  trade  relations  with  the  United  States.  That 
American  capital  has  been  displacing  British  is  well  known.  The 
Canada  West  Indies  Agreement  will  help  to  correct  that  tendency. 
But  more  is  necessary :  direct  steamship  and  cable  communication 
with  Great  Britain  are  essential,  says  The  Times  correspondent. 
The  coloured  population,  in  touch  with  their  fellows  in  the  United 
States,  are  demanding  a  larger  measure  of  self-government.  The 
splendid  Colonial  Civil  Service  does  not  satisfy  them.  Propaganda 
is  at  work ;  only  recently  the  negroes  in  America  were  discussing  a 
black  republic  for  Africa.  The  Colonial  Office  is  faced  with  the 
difficult  problem  of  reconciling  the  aspirations  of  labour  with  the 
legitimate  interests  of  the  planters. 

LONDON  did  its  best  on  October  11  to  rival  the  cities  of  New 

Zealand  and  Australia  in  the  cordiality  and  spontaneity  of  its  welcome 

to  the  Prince  of  Wales.     Surging  crowds  lined  the  route 

Home  from  railway  station  to  the  palace,  and  by  their  cheers 

marked  their  appreciation  of  his  success  in  a  great 
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Imperial  mission.  These  popular  demonstrations  at  home,  as  in  the 
Dominions,  are  not  the  least  valuable  effects  of  His  Royal  Highness's 
triumph.  They  are  a  tribute,  not  merely  to  his  own  personality 
("  Though  I  be  but  Prince  of  Wales,  yet  am  I  King  of  Courtesy," 
he  might  say  with  Prince  Hal),  but  to  the  cause  for  which  that  per- 
sonality stands.  King  and  Queen  have  both  been  genuinely  and 
proudly  touched,  and  His  Majesty's  finely  simple  message  to  the 
Dominions  will  awaken  a  responsive  echo.  The  Prince  has  triumphed 
because  of  "  the  unstinting  manner  in  which  he  has  given  of  his  best," 
and  "  the  wide  and  happy  experience  he  has  earned  will  ever  be  a 
priceless  possession."  The  memory  of  the  incidents  which  marked 
his  tour  will  be  cherished  in  Anzac  hearts  as  in  his  own ;  and  its  net 
result  is  the  forging  of  yet  another  stout  link  in  the  bonds  of  British 
citizenship,  be  its  location  under  the  Southern  Cross  or  the  Northern 
Lights.  A  full  account  of  the  recent  tour  appears  in  this  issue  of  the 
Journal,  and  our  frontispiece  of  the  Royal  Family,  taken  on  the  day 
of  the  Prince's  home-coming,  will,  we  hope,  be  treasured  in  many  a 
far  away  dwelling  overseas. 

FULL  of  the  romantic  possibilities  of  the  present  and  the  future 

as  were  the  addresses  delivered  by  Sir  Frederick  Sykes,  Sir  Trevor 

Dawson,  and  others  at  the  three  days'  Air  Conference 

at  the  Guildhall,  the  whole  problem  of  civil  aviation 
Aviation.  .,     ,,   .    .  , 

seems  to  resolve   itself  into   the  mere   commonplace 

question  of  funds.  There  is  plenty  of  ingenuity,  resource,  and  technical 
skill  available  in  design  and'  construction,  and  the  lead  British  air- 
craft took  in  the  war  will  be  maintained  in  peace  if  reasonable  facilities 
are  forthcoming.  Mr.  Churchill's  revised  view  will,  therefore,  be 
welcomed.  Whilst  repeating  in  a  slightly  modified  form  his  statement 
that  civil  aviation  must  fly  by  itself,  he  showed  a  larger  measure  of 
sympathy  towards  the  companies  which  have  made  heroic  and  not 
altogether  unsuccessful  efforts  to  prove  that  commercial  flying  can 
be  turned  to  profit.  In  any  case,  profit  or  no  profit,  it  can  render 
high  Imperial  service.  The  Vickers  triumph  in  the  Martlesham 
Amphibians  Competition  affords  ample  proof  that  progress  in  design 
and  adaptability  will  be  guaranteed  and  quickened  by  due  incentive. 
Sir  Charles  Bright  puts  the  matter  quite  simply  when  he  urges  that 
the  various  firms  have  shown  a  full  measure  of  enterprise  which  should 
now  be  recognised  and  reciprocated  by  State  subsidies.  Military 
aviation,  which  is  as  vital  to  national  security  to-day  as  the  Navy  was 
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of  old,  will  depend  for  its  efficiency  and  expansion  in  time  of  need 
on  civil  aviation.  That  well-recognised  fact  means  that  the  claim 
to  national  support  is  paramount.  From  this  point  of  view  the  air- 
ship is  not  as  important  as  the  aeroplane,  but  when  we  are  told  that 
the  airship  should  be  able  to  carry  mails  and  passengers  profitably 
from  London  to  India  in  four  days  and  from  London  to  Cape  Town 
in  five,  we  can  only  wonder  why  the  airship  has  not  yet  been  given 
its  opportunity  of  long-distance  Imperial  flights. 

THE  farewell  luncheon  given  by  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  to 
Lord  Stradbroke  and  Sir  Matthew  Nathan  was  marked  by  a  happy 
innovation.  Ladies  for  the  first  time  were  permitted 
to  take  part  in  the  speeding  of  parting  guests ;  the 
complete  success  of  the  experiment  should  give  a  fillip 
to  the  realisation  of  the  Council's  plans  for  enabling  ladies  to  share 
more  fully  in  the  daily  general  life  of  the  Institute.  They  will  be  able 
to  do  that  and  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  Fellowship  when  the 
scheme  of  reconstruction,  concerning  which  an  important  and  interest- 
ing statement  appears  on  another  page,  has  been  completed.  Sir 
Godfrey  Lagden  divided  his  speech  impartially  into  a  welcome  to  the 
ladies  and  a  farewell  to  the  new  Governors  of  Victoria  and  Queensland. 
Lord  Stradbroke  and  Sir  Matthew  Nathan  go  to  Australia  with  the 
conviction  that  if  the  Mother  Land  has  something  to  teach,  there  is  also 
much  she  may  learn  from  her  daughter  nations.  Lord  Stradbroke's 
uncle,  the  late  Admiral  Rous,  was  instrumental  in  introducing  racing 
into  Australia — he  believes  the  fact  will  not  mean  a  black  mark  against 
his  name.  "  The  other  way  about,"  was  Mr.  Andrew  Fisher's  inter- 
jection. No  sportsman  ever  appealed  to  Australians  in  vain ;  the  spirit 
in  which  Sir  Matthew  Nathan  approaches  "  the  bold  experiment  in  State 
Socialism  "  in  Queensland  is  that  of  the  true  sportsman.  Mr.  Theodore's 
Government  have  won  the  Queensland  elections  by  a  majority  of  six 
votes.  H e  has  threatened  drastic  measures  in  dealing  with  the  capitalists 
who  have  helped  Queensland  to  become  what  she  is,  but  we  are  confident 
that  Mr.  Theodore  will  play  the  game  however  severe  his  castigations 
of  those  who  do  not  endorse  his  Government's  financial  methods. 

EFFORTS  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  Irish  imbroglio,  with  its  daily 
toll  of  murder  and  reprisal,  are  still  being  made  by  the  members  of 

the  so-called  Irish  Peace  Conference,  and  the  coun- 
Imbro^l'  senors  of  the  Government  are  legion.  If  they  are  not 

more   or  less  mutually  destructive,  they  are   at  best 
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visionary  and  inconsistent.  They  range  from  Lord  Grey  of  Fallodon 
through  Lord  Morley  to  Mr.  Asquith.  Lord  Grey  proposes  that  Great 
Britain  should  retire  from  Ireland  at  the  end  of  two  years,  leaving 
the  Irish  to  govern  themselves ;  Lord  Morley  is,  of  course,  convinced 
that  the  trouble  is  due  to  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  withdraw 
the  army  and  police  forces ;  whilst  Mr.  Asquith  makes  absolute 
surrender  to  Sinn  Fein  in  the  name  of  Dominion  Home  Rule.  In 
trenchadt  terms  Sir  West  Ridgeway  replies  to  these  varied  advocates, 
and  shows  how  hopeless  all  these  counsels  are.  Lord  Grey  would  give 
Ireland  what  the  extremists  want,  subject  to  safeguards,  which,  says 
Sir  West  Ridgeway,  "  would  in  the  eyes  of  the  Irish  people  emasculate 
Dominion  rule."  Mr.  Asquith  would  be  prepared  to.  hand  over  the 
Army  and  Navy  to  the  local  Government.  All  ignore  Ulster.  The 
Government  have  a  definite  scheme  by  which  they  stand,  as  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  once  again  made  clear  by  his  speeches  in  Wales,  unless 
some  alternative  plan  can  be  devised  that  shall  not  leave  Great 
Britain  at  the  mercy  of  Sinn  Fein.  Dominion  Home  Rule  in  the  full 
sense  is  impossible,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Americans  imposed 
limitations  on  Cuba.  Mr.  Cox,  the  democratic  candidate  for  the  Pre- 
sidency, forgets  these  precautions  and  the  record  of  his  own  country 
when  he  angles  for  the  Irish  vote  by  supporting  Mr.  de  Valera. 

RUDYARD  KIPLING'S  lines: 

"  Swift  shuttles  of  an  Empire's  loom 
That  weave  us  main  to  main  " 

naturally  spring  to  mind  as  we  note  the  latest  Lloyds  Register  of 
Shipbuilding   Returns.     When   Lloyds   resumed   the   publication   of 
the  Register  last  year  the  facts  it  contained  afforded  a 
Shuttles  for    measure  of  excuse  for  pessimism  as  to  Britain's  relative 
e     mpii    s  pOSition  an(j  progpects  on  the  highways  of  ocean  com- 
merce.    Eighteen  months  ago  the  United  States  seemed 
to  have  thrown  down  an  effective  challenge  for  mercantile  marine 
supremacy.     Whilst    Britain   was    building    warships   to   safeguard 
civilisation,  the  United  States  were  building  merchant  ships  for  them- 
selves, and  the  Jones  Shipping  Act  passed  this  year  was  intended  to 
ensure  that  they  should  be  used  despite  all  obstacles  and  all  rivalry. 
The  sting  has  been  taken  out  of  the  Act  by  President  Wilson's  refusal 
to  abrogate  commercial  treaties  with  which  it  was  in  conflict,  and  now 
we  get  evidence  that   British  shipbuilding  is  forging  ahead  whilst 
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American  is  declining.  In  March  1919  America  had  over~4, 185,000 
tons  under  construction,  in  September  1920  she  had  1,772,000  tons; 
in  March  1919  Great  Britain  had  2,524,000  tons  under  construction, 
and  now  has  3,731,000.  This  wholly  splendid  and  record  recovery 
serves  to  show  the  capabilities  of  British  industry,  if  labour  will  give 
enterprise  its  chance.  The  output  figures  in  shipping  might  be  studied 
with  advantage  by  other  industries  of  hardly  less  Imperial  importance. 

A  MONTH  ago  we  hoped  the  coal  strike  would  be  averted ;   to-day 

— October  25 — we  are  hoping  that  it  will  soon  be  settled,  lest  worse 

befall.     It  has  worked  immense  mischief  to  industry 

Coal  and         in   a   week,    aggravated   the   unemployment  problem, 

L-6i  /?  4?S"i    and  robbed   the   country   of   whatever  benefit   might 
trial  Outlook. 

have  ensued  trom  the  downward  tendency  in  the  cost 

of  essential  commodities.  Early  in  the  month  a  considerable  break 
in  prices  was  announced  in  London,  following  a  similar  movement 
in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  There  is  reason  to  doubt  whether 
the  break  was  a  genuine  one,  for  the  costs  of  production  had  nowhere 
diminished  and  those  of  distribution,  apart  from  ocean  freights— 
which  are  a  large  factor — have  slightly  increased ;  the  break  was 
mercantile  and  financial  rather  than  real.  It  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
speculators,  who  have  for  months  past  been  forcing  prices  up,  have, 
by  pressure  from  the  Banks,  the  enforced  or  voluntary  economy  of 
the  consumer,  and  in  many  cases  the  inability  of  foreign  countries  to 
take  delivery  owing  to  adverse  exchanges,  been  compelled  to  realise 
by  throwing  their  goods  on  the  market  at  a  loss.  It  is  the  peculiar 
misfortune  of  a  miners'  strike  that  it  not  only  hits  all  other  industries 
— coal  being  the  base  of  every  industry  except  agriculture — but  that 
its  evil  effects  are  much  longer  felt  than  those  of  a  cessation  of  any 
other  industry.  It  takes  some  considerable  time  for  stocks  to  be 
replenished,  and  it  is  obvious  that  factories  cannot  start  running 
again  until  their  coal  has  been  delivered.  In  the  present  case  trade 
has  been  definitely,  perhaps  permanently,  injured.  The  situation 
is  even  more  grave  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  export  of  coal  was  at 
once  stopped ;  the  export  of  coal  is  a  very  profitable  business,  pro- 
ducing large  sums  in  Excess  Profits  Duty ;  the  stoppage  will  have  a 
depressing  effect  on  the  1921  Budget.  More  taxation  and  less  business 
must  be  the  twin  outcome  of  the  strike. 
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I   LOVE   THE   FOREST. 

(Dedicated  to  Mr.  Harry  Burley,  baritone,  for  bis  moving  rendition  of  the  late  Paul 
Rubens'  song  "  1  Love  the  Moon  " — the  hearing,  for  the  first  time,  of  which  pathetic  song 
inspired  the  "  mood  "  of  reminiscence,  during  which  my  own  verses  were  written.) 

"  I  love  the  moon,  T  love  the  sun, 
/  love  the  forest,  the  flowers,  the  fun. 

I  love  the  Forest,  and  the  wide  camp-clearing, 

Where  leans  some  little  town,  a  rippling  stream  anear  ; 
Where  quaint  old  negroes  venture,  nothing  fearing, 

And  pickins  peep  and  peer ; 
Mayhap  both  young  and  old  are  coy  of  clothing, 

With  vacant  eyes  and  forms  grotesquely  small, 
But,  sure,  my  mind  conceives  no  hint  of  loathing, 
For  they  are  children, 

Frank  children,  one  and  all ! 

I  love  the  Forest,  rilled  with  phantom  faces 

That  peer  behind  the  years'  far-off  unrestful  bars, 
When  Earth  and  Life  first  "  linked  "  in  these  wild  places, 

And  stars  were  only  stars  ! 

When  nights  were  black,  yet  planets  in  their  reeling 
Were  lamps  to  light  the  wayward  feet  of  men ; 
When  hearts  were  sane  and  simple,  strong  with  feeling — 
O  were  men  happier, 

Were  men  happier  then  ? 

I  love  the  Forest,  where  I  wander,  dreaming 

Weird  ancient  dreams  of  pain,  of  grief,  and  lost  desire, 
Where  mental  thrills  are  far  more  real  than  seeming, 

Are  free  and  fierce  as  fire  ! 
Such  pristine  touches  of  the  earth's  caressings 

Wake  sluggish  souls,  and  lift  them  up  to  God : 
In  vain  shall  cities  bring  their  profuse  blessings 
To  nature  s  children, 

Shy  children  of  her  sod ! 

I  love  the  Forest,  bird  and  beast-enchanted, 

Long  introspective  days,  spent  on  its  generous  soil ; 
These  green  sweet  aisles,  with  fairy  figures  haunted, 

Seem  made  for  lyric  spoil ! 
And  O,  the  nights — with  eerie  music  creeping 

From  singing  voices,  wind  and  whisp'ring  leaf ! 
Plaintive  and  wild,  and  salt  with  bitter  weeping, 
Tearing  the  heart-strings, 

The  heart-strings  past  belief ! 

I  love  the  Forest !     How  I  love  the  Forest ! 

So,  if  I  die  where  sunlight's  flying  fingers 

Touch  the  tall  brooding  trees,  and  shadows  pause  and  pass, 
Place  me  beneath  a  palm,  where  quietness  lingers, 
And  grows  the  green  lush  grass ! 
There  let  me  rest,  where  children's  feet  may  wander, 

Forgetful  of  past  lives,  and  mainly  this ; 
But  ...  let  me  wake,  in  some  great  forest  yonder 
To  such  wild  music, 

To  music  sweet  as  this ! 


Written  at  Quittah,  Gold  Coast,  June  4,  1920. 


J.  M.  STTJABT- YOUNG. 
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THE  ROYAL  TOUR. 

O.— AUSTRALASIA,  THE   PACIFIC  AND   THE  WEST   INDIES. 

ON  the  Sixteenth  of  March  of  this  year  the  Prince  of  Wales  resumed  his  historic 
progress  through  the  British  Dominions — a  royal  embassy,  indeed,  which  has 
done  more  for  the  vital  and  organic  consolidation  of  the  Empire  than  many 
federation  leagues  and  any  amount  of  legislative  enactment.  The  Prince  has 
been  described  as  a  "  symbol  "  of  Empire  unity.  Such  he  truly  is,  but  people 
feel  respect  rather  than  affection  for  symbols,  and  the  Prince's  wonderful 
welcome  in  the  Pacific  and  West  Indian  Islands  and  "  down  under "  in 
Australasia  was  due  not  only  to  a  sense  of  what  he  represented,  but  to  his 
own  gracious  and  charming  personality.  Never  was  this  Empire  or  any 
Empire's  unity  more  happily  embodied.  In  the  hey-day  of  life's  springtide 
the  Prince  carries  with  him  wherever  he  goes  the  promise  of  a  long  and  happy 
future  for  the  great  commonwealth  of  states  over  which  he  is  destined  one 
day  to  reign.  We  shall  comment  a  little  more  on  these  matters  of  high  politics 
as  we  accompany  His  Royal  Highness  along  his  bannered  and  jubilant  path. 
On  a  mid-March  morning  he  left  Portsmouth  in  the  mighty  battle-cruiser 
the  Renown,  and  started  on  the  "  long  trail  "  westwards  and  southwards. 

From  the  first  land-fall  at  Barbados,  where  great  enthusiasm  prevailed  and 
where  the  Prince  contradicted  the  silly  rumours  about  the  sale  of  West  Indian 
Islands  to  the  United  States,  the  Renown  steamed  through  fair  weather  to  the 
Caribbean  terminal  of  the  Panama  Canal,  one  of  the  world's  wonders,  at  Colon. 
Picking  up  the  channel  at  four  and  a  half  miles  out  to  sea  in  Limon  Bay,  the 
Prince  looked  out  on  a  low  shore  rich  with  romantic  memories  of  Columbus 
and  Balboa  and  Drake.  Seven  or  eight  miles  along  the  canal  brings  us  to  the 
foot  of  that  stairway  of  Titans,  the  Gatun  Locks.  Up  these  stupendous  lock- 
steps  the  great  warship  is  lifted  eighty-five  feet  on  to  the  surface  of  the  Gatun 
Lake,  and  speeds  gently  over  this  little  inland  sea  which  looks  as  if  it  had  existed 
since  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  but  was  artificially  made  by  damming  the 
Chagres  river  a  dozen  years  ago.  The  "  Culebra,"  or,  in  its  new  name,  the 
"  Gaillard  Cut,"  was  the  danger  section  for  the  Renown,  and  here  an  improvisa- 
tion of  rock  in  the  fairway  delayed  the  passage  for  some  hours.  But  all  went 
well,  and  the  vessel,  having  dropped  down  the  gigantic  locks  on  the  Pacific  end, 
was  soon  again  in  her  element  of  deep  water  and  on  her  way  to  "  oil,"  not  to 
coal,  at  San  Diego  (California).  Here  the  Prince  was  brilliantly  feted  and 
then  left  for  Hawaii,  now  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  which  had  not  seen 
a  scion  of  the  British  royal  house  since  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  was  there  in 
1858.  We  must  not  dwell  on  the  strange  Hawaiian  ritual  with  which  the 
Prince  was  welcomed,  the  feasts  and  love-chants  and  dances,  the  surf-riding 
and  other  excitements  of  the  brief  stay  in  Honolulu. 

From  these  deljghts  the  Renown  sets  her  course  for  Fiji,  British  territory, 
the  Prince  submitting  en  route  to  the  rather  rough  initiation  which  Father 
Neptune  exacts  from  those  who  first  cross  the  line.  At  Suva  he  makes  further 
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acquaintance  with  the  life  of  these  Isles  of  the  Blest  in  mid-Pacific.  He 
drinks  the  famous  "  kava  "  and  visits  the  Fijians  in  their  inland  villages,  even 
speaking  a  few  words  of  the  Fijian  language.  Government  House,  Suva,  with 
its  glorious  prospect  over  ocean  and  mountain,  must  have  made  a  lasting 
impression  on  the  Prince's  memory. 

But  we  have  lingered  too  long  in  these  seductive  scenes  and  have  to  travel 
in  fifty-three  hours  the  1,150  miles  of  ocean  between  here  and  Auckland,  N.Z., 
where  the  royal  engagements  must  be  punctually  met.  So  23£  knots  were 
called  for  from  the  engine-room,  and  the  Renown,  driving  forward  in  the  teeth 
of  a  south-east  trade  wind,  clothed  herself  with  water  and  foam  as  with  a  garment 
— a  glorious  spectacle  from  the  spray-swept  bridge.  But  the  lost  time  is  made 
good,  and  under  the  opening  skies  of  early  morning  the  victorious  vessel  was 
steaming  through  Hauraki  Gulf,  with  the  New  Zealand  shores  on  either  side, 
towards  beautiful  Auckland,  "  last,  loneliest,  loveliest,  exquisite,  apart,"  to 
quote  Kipling's  appreciative  epithets.  Here  began  those  thrilling  demonstra- 
tions of  loyalty  and  affection  which  were  to  continue  without  interruption 
or  any  discordant  note  for  four  never-to-be-forgotten  months.  Here,  in  Auck- 
land, the  "  digger  Prince,"  as  he  was  affectionately  called,  had  the  first-fruits  of 
a  welcome  which  at  every  scene  increased  in  warmth  and  emotion  with  the 
growing  impressions  of  the  Prince's  presence  and  character.  "  I  am  one  of 
yourselves,"  he  told  his  audience  in  Government  House,"  one  of  yourselves 
amongst  my  own  kith  and  kin."  "  How  could  I,"  he  continued,  "  in  this  great 
British  Dominion  feel  anything  but  at  home  ?  I  have  served  with  my  New 
Zealand  brother  officers  in  the  great  war  which  made  all  the  nations  of  the 
British  Empire  doubly  and  trebly  kin.  I  have  seen  the  Ministers  of  New 
Zealand  taking  their  place  as  representatives  of  a  nation  in  framing  and  signing 
the  peace — the  sign  that  this  young  nation  has  nobly  won  its  spurs." 

And  thus  it  is  everywhere.  The  Prince  insists  on  being  regarded,  not  as  a 
stranger  on  a  passing  visit  to  strangers,  but  as  a  brother,  a  fellow-citizen,  a 
comrade.  One  of  the  great  lessons  he  consciously  and  unconsciously  impressed 
was  that  the  British  Throne  is  not  a  sort  of  ornamental  appanage  of  certain 
islands  in  the  far  North  Atlantic,  but  belongs  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
as  much  as  to  England  and  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Here,  too,  in  Auckland 
began  those  poignant  reminiscences  of  the  war — the  parades  of  veterans,  of 
nurses  and  women  workers,  and  everywhere,  alas,  of  numberless  mourners 
for  son,  or  father,  or  husband  given  in  sacrifice  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
the  life  of  the  Empire. 

Perhaps  the  happiest  and  most  valuable  features  of  the  Prince's  progress 
were  the  festivals  of  the  children.  Here,  in  Auckland,  the  voices  of  ten  thousand 
children  greeted  the  Prince  as  he  entered  the  brilliant  scene  prepared  on  the 
cricket  ground  of  the  Domain.  These  young  people  will  make  or  mar  the 
Empire  of  the  future,  and  who  can  estimate  the  strength  and  influence  of  the 
ineffaceable  memories  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  Australians  and 
New  Zealanders  gathered  during  the  great  events  of  the  royal  visit '? 

From  Auckland  the  Prince  of  Wales  went  south  to  Eotorua,  that  wonderful 
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volcanic  region  where  nature  provides  hot  water  for  all  purposes — curative, 
culinary  and  ablutionary — without  cost  of  fuel,  an  advantage  highly  appreciable 
in  these  days  when  coal  may  well  be  called  "  black  diamonds."  En  route  thither 
Maories  of  the  most  independent  tribes  assembled  to  give  the  Prince  a  hearty 
and  loyal  greeting.  From  all  regions  at  all  accessible  farmers  brought  their 
families  and  swelled  the  great  tide  of  welcome.  "  Come  out,  digger,"  called  one 
party  of  woodcutters  and  blacksmiths  at  a  wayside  station.  And  out  the  royal 
"  digger  "  came  for  five  minutes'  heart-to-heart  talk  with  his  stalwart  serena- 
ders.  At  Rotorua  five  thousand  Maories  entertained  the  visitors  with  traditional 
war-parades  in  old-time  paint  and  feathers,  Maori  maidens  dancing  the  more 
peaceful  "  Poi  "  to  the  accompaniment  of  sweet  voices  in  song.  Here,  too, 
the  Prince  had  the  unusual  experience  of  seeing  ex-members  of  New  Zealand 
governments  reverting  to  type,  dressed  in  native  digagi,  and  "  springing  into 
the  air  with  all  the  savagery  of  their  ancestors."  Mr.  Lloyd  George  might 
take  a  hint  from  this  should  his  popularity  begin  to  wane. 

And  here  the  Prince  impinged  upon  the  first  sign  of  labour  troubles.  The 
railway  strike  was  not  in  the  smallest  degree  organised  against  the  royal  visitor, 
but  it  interfered  with  his  programme.  It  looked  as  though  His  Eoyal  Highness 
would  have  to  give  up  his  North  Island  programme  and  return  to  Auckland, 
and  thence  to  Wellington  by  sea.  In  fact,  he  did  return  to  Auckland,  but  there 
the  happy  news  came  that,  thanks  to  Mr.  Massey's  (the  Premier's)  efforts,  the 
strike  was  over,  and  the  Prince  decided  to  resume  his  programme.  So  we  start 
again  cross  country  to  New  Plymouth,  then  Stratford,  where  the  streets  are  all 
named  after  Shakespearean  plays  and  characters,  through  Wanganui,  Feilding, 
Palmerston  North,  and  other  towns,  to  Napier,  the  whole  route  through  these 
rich  farming  regions  being  a  long  triumphal  progress.  And  everywhere  again 
thousands  of  children,  British  and  Maori,  sometimes  almost  submerging  the 
Prince  in  happy  and  vociferous  crowds.  So  down  to  Wellington,  the  capital, 
where  the  climax  was  added  to  these  thrilling  scenes.  Everywhere  the  Prince 
descends  from  the  official  pedestal  and  gets  in  and  among  the  people,  chatting, 
handshaking,  joking  and  winning  all  hearts — truly  a  "  Dinkum  Prince."  The 
great  object  was  to  get  into  touch  with  the  folks  themselves,  and  the  Prince 
gave  very  wise  instructions  that  everything  else,  e.g.,  the  visiting  of  beautiful 
scenery,  was  to  be  subordinate  to  that.  We  must  not  stop  to  describe  the 
dance  in  the  Wellington  Town  Hall — that  "  lovely  festival  of  youth,  gaiety 
and  romance,"  as  someone  described  it — where  all  the  ladies,  save  three 
chaperons,  were  unmarried  girls,  and  the  fair  hostesses  were  as  loth  to  leave 
the  scene  "  as  Cinderella  to  part  from  the  fairy  prince." 

We  cannot  follow  His  Royal  Highness  step  by  step  on  his  journey  through 
the  South  Island — to  Picton,  Blenheim,  pretty  Havelock  by  its  quiet  lake, 
and  so  across  the  Whangamoa  ranges  to  Nelson,  where  the  bells  were  ringing 
and  the  children  marshalled  along  the  streets  and  roads  all  ready  for  the  arrival 
of  a  real  live  Prince.  Then  to  Christchurch  in  full  holiday  mood,  banners, 
arches,  happy  crowds,  among  whom  were  a  company  of  the  earliest  settlers 
who  arrived  here  in  1860.  Here  the  Prince  was  made  the  first  honorary  free- 
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man  of  the  city,  despite  certain  technical  doubts  whether  the  Christchurch 
Council  had  the  power  to  confer  any  such  distinction.  Circumstances  were, 
however,  rightly  considered  exceptional,  the  titles  of  the  "  said  Prince  of 
Wales  "  occupying  about  twenty  lines  of  print  on  the  record. 

And  so  the  Prince,  with  regrets  on  both  sides,  has  to  say  "  Kia  Ora  "  to  his 
New  Zealand  friends.  I  do  not  think  the  royal  message  sent  to  the  boys  and 
girls  he  left  behind  in  the  island  dominion  has  been  given  in  full,  but  it  is  so 
happy  in  thought  and  word  that  I  must  print  it  here : 

H.M.S  Renoum. 

Lyttelton.    May  22,  1920. 

I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that  my  delightful  visit  to  New  Zealand  is  over,  and  I 
want,  before  I  leave,  to  send  you  my  best  wishes  and  a  few  words  of  farewell.  I  have 
asked  that  this  message  may  be  read  out  to  you  by  your  masters  and  teachers,  and 
also  that  it  may  be  published  in  my  own  handwriting  in  your  school  journal. 

My  first  wish  is  to  thank  you  for  giving  me  such  hearty  welcomes  everywhere. 
It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  see  so  many  of  you  gathered  to  meet  me,  and 
I  am  going  to  tell  my  Father  and  Mother,  the  King  and  Queen,  what  a  fine  and  loyal 
future  generation  is  growing  up  in  this  Dominion. 

.  I  also  want  to  tell  you  what  I  feel  about  New  Zealand.  It  is  a  splendid  and  beautiful 
country  and  well  worth  your  lifelong  devotion.  Remember,  however,  that  it  is  a 
young  country  and  that  it  depends  upon  you  and  upon  those  who  follow  you  to  carry 
on  the  amazing  rate  of  progress  that  has  been  achieved  by  your  parents  and  grand- 
parents. 

You  have  a  splendid  example  before  you  in  your  fathers  and  brothers,  and  also 
in  your  mothers  and  sisters,  who  marched  and  fought  and  worked  or  endured  to  win 
our  well-earned  victory.  Remember  always  how  much  you  owe  to  them,  and  try 
to  do  as  much  for  the  Empire  in  your  own  day  as  they  have  done  in  theirs.  I  trust 
you  may  never  be  called  upon  to  fight  in  another  war  ;  but  you  can  serve  the  mighty 
Empire,  which  has  kept  you  safe  and  well,  in  times  of  peace  by  living  straight  and 
useful  lives  and  always  putting  your  duty  to  your  King,  your  Country,  and  your  Flag 
before  everything  else. 

There  are  just  three  things  that  I  want  you  to  bear  in  mind  : 

(1)  Never  consciously  say  or  do  a  dishonest  thing. 

(2)  Always  remember  other  people's  interests  when  pursuing  your  own. 

(3)  Play  for  the  side,  and  play  the  game. 

One  last  word.  Please  do  not  think  of  me  as  someone  very  distant  who  came 
to  see  you  once  and  then  forgot  you  for  people  nearer  the  Old  Country.  I  love  New 
Zealand  and  belong  to  it  every  bit  as  much  as  you  do  yourselves.  You,  New  Zealand 
girls  and  boys,  are  my  own  British  kith  and  kin,  and  I  will  never  forget  the  wonderful 
first  welcome  you  gave  me  to  my  New  Zealand  home. 

I  hope  this  message  is  not  to  say  tf  good-bye,"  but  merely  au  revoir. 

EDWABD  P. 

Very  sound  advice  that  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  whole  Empire  as  well 
as  of  New  Zealand. 

Now  we  are  steaming  along  the  east  coast  of  the  South  Island,  keeping 
close  in  so  that  the  little  shore-towns  may  see  the  royal  ship,  then  heading 
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straight  for  Melbourne  in  the  teeth  of  a  snoring  westerly  gale.  The  Renown 
arrived  off  Port  Phillip  Heads  in  a  dense  bank  of  fog,  and  could  get  no  nearer 
to  the  great  Victorian  city,  whose  pulse  is  beating  fast  six  miles  away  in  excited 
anticipation  of  the  arrival.  Bear-Admiral  Halsey,  the  Prince's  Chief  of  Staff, 
had  to  "  wireless  "  for  destroyers  so  as  to  shorten  the  delay.  Two  hours  it 
took  for  those  swift  vessels  to  find  the  Eenown  in  her  fog-shroud.  The  Prince 
went  on  board  one  of  them,  the  Anzac,  breaking  his  standard  at  the  main  as 
he  stepped  on  the  destroyer's  deck.  So,  at  full  speed,  with  mighty  pillars  of 
water  astern,  the  little  flotilla  hurried  the  Prince  to  the  waiting  city. 

The  reader  must  imagine  for  himself  the  banquets  and  reviews  and  race- 
meetings  and  other  events  in  which  the  Prince  was  the  centre  of  jubilant  throngs. 
The  Australian  does  not  wear  his  heart  on  his  sleeve.  He  waits  to  see  what 
sort  of  a  fellow  he  is  asked  to  cheer  before  he  cheers.  In  New  Zealand  it  was 
a  little  different.  The  people  broke  instinctively  into  loyal  acclamation  the 
moment  the  Prince  arrived.  In  Australia  the  folks  held  themselves  a  little  in 
reserve.  But  the  result  in  the  end  was  the  same.  The  inspection  proved  highly 
satisfactory.  They  quickly  found  that  their  royal  visitor  was  a  nice  com- 
panionable young  man,  a  real  "  sport,"  and  it  was  always  noticeable  that  the 
second  day  was  more  enthusiastic  than  the  first,  the  third  than  the  second,  and 
so  on  in  steady  crescendo.  The  Prince  made  a  great  success  in  his  public 
speaking  at  Melbourne.  In  the  great  hall  of  the  Parliament  House  he  fairly 
beat  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Hughes,  himself,  in  easy  audibility. 

But  the  strain  of  noise  and  excitement  and  official  functions,  which  were, 
perhaps,  too  numerous,  proved  a  little  too  much  even  for  the  youthful  Prince. 
So,  in  order  to  recuperate,  he  is  allowed  a  week's  holiday,  and  his  time-table 
is  modified  a  little  accordingly.  But  first  he  had  to  visit  Ballarat,  where  he 
arrived  tired  but  smiling ;  then  on  to  Bendigo,  which  loves  not  Ballarat,  and 
where  many  "  cousin  Jacks  "  met  their  Duke  of  Cornwall,  for  that  is  one  of 
the  Prince's  many  titles.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  add  that  Ballarat  had  been 
highly  favoured  in  the  past,  for,  not  to  mention  the  late  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
who  went  there  before  he  decided  to  be  Prime  Minister  in  England,  the  little 
town  was  visited  by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  (1867),  Prince  Albert  Victor  and 
Prince  George  (1881),  and  by  our  present  King  and  Queen  (1901). 

r  Having  spent  his  week's  holiday  in  golf,  racquets,  walking  and  riding  at 
Melbourne,  His  Boyal  Highness  had  well  recovered  when  the  city  gave  him  a 
stirring  "  send-off  "  as  he  embarked  on  the  Renown  for  Sydney.  A  fine- weather 
run  in  the  middle  of  June,  mid-winter  in  Australia,  brought  the  Renown  to 
Jervis  Bay,  where  the  Australian  cruiser,  the  Brisbane,  was  waiting,  this  being 
the  Prince's  first  sight  of  the  Australian  flag  flying  on  a  big  Australian  ship  in 
Australian  waters.  Here  is  the  great  Naval  College  which  the  Prince  visited, 
and  not  far  away  is  Canberra,  the  coming  federal  capital,  a  "  name  without  a 
city,"  with  which  Jervis  Bay  will  one  day  be  linked. 

Sydney  had  prepared  a  climacteric  welcome  for  the  Prince.  It  is  said 
that  actually  a  million  people,  i.e.  one  fifth  of  Australia's  white  population, 
assembled  at  the  greeting.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  public  reception 
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ever  organised  in  the  civilised  world  has  surpassed  in  grandeur  and  immensity 
that  which  was  held  in  and  around  Sydney  Town  Hall.  The  vast  musical 
effect  of  the  National  Anthem,  sung  by  multitudinous  voices  as  His  Koyal 
Highness  appeared  on  the  balcony,  was  almost  more  than  susceptible  human 
nerves  could  endure. 

Sydney  is  the  headquarters  of  the  labour  movement — a  Labour  Government, 
with  Mr.  Storey  as  Prime  Minister,  being  actually  in  power,  and  here,  as  else- 
where, prophecies  of  discordant  manifestations  had  been  made.  But  at  Sydney, 
as  elsewhere,  these  rumours  were  all  falsified.  "  Even  the  ranks  of  Tuscany 
could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer,"  and  here,  as  in  New  Zealand  and  afterwards  in 
West  Australia,  even  so-called  "  Bolchies  "  joined  as  heartily  as  the  rest  in 
the  receptions.  Disgruntled  and  disloyal  moods  disappeared  at  the  Prince's 
presence  like  mists  before  the  rising  sun.  A  working-man  in  the  great  town 
hall  demonstration  is  reported  as  saying,  perhaps  rather  audaciously,  "  The 
Throne  of  England  is  as  safe,  as  the  Throne  of  God.  We  common  people  will 
see  that  it  stands  secure." 

From  Sydney  the  Prince  made  inland  trips  to  Duntroon,  to  the  Canberra 
site,  to  Mossvale  ;  then  to  Toronto,  and  to  Newcastle,  a  great  industrial  centre 
where  a  splendid  greeting  was  given,  and  through  the  fine  scenery  along  the 
Hawkesbury  river.  Everywhere  was  made  the  same  happy  impression.  The 
people  realised,  as  never  before,  that  the  Royal  dynasty  is  as  much  at  home 
on  the  banks  of  the  Paramatta  as  on  those  of  the  Thames  ;  that  the  monarchy 
is  a  democratic  institution  ;  that  it  is  not  "  a  fifth  wheel  to  the  coach,"  but, 
with  a  change  of  metaphor,  the  very  keystone  in  the  mighty  arch  of  the  British 
Commonwealth.  The  Prince,  it  was  remarked  in  Australia,  "  had  silenced 
criticism  of  the  monarchy  for  current  lifetimes,"  and  men  of  the  strongest  labour 
convictions  were  often  loudest  in  their  tributes  to  the  Prince's  character.  They 
had  seen  the  Prince's  eyes  fill  with  tears  as  the  interminable  streams  of  working 
women  and  children  passed  by  in  Sydney,  many  of  them  breathing  as  they 
passed  "  God  bless  you."  "  He  could  not  have  spoken  then,"  said  a  Labour 
Minister,  "  however  much  a  Prince  he  was.  He  showed  that  he  was  a  man,  for 
his  sympathy  was  real." 

From  Sydney  harbour,  which  in  its  festive  illuminations  had  been  as 
entrancing  as  Venice,  the  Prince  sailed  far  westwards,  meeting  another  tre- 
mendous storm  off  the  Victorian  coast,  but  thrashing  through  the  Bight  with 
damaged  boats  and  fittings  till  West  Australia  was  made  at  Albany  on  King 
George's  Sound.  A  happy  welcome  at  the  little  port  and  then  through  apple 
orchards  and  wayside  greetings  to  the  capital  city  of  Perth.  Here,  in  Western 
Australia,  are  millions  of  acres  of  good  brown  soil  aching  for  tillage,  while 
England  far  away  aches  with  her  burden  of  over-population.  The  Prince 
made  his  home  at  one  of  the  loveliest  of  Government  Houses  overlooking  the 
broad  and  tranquil  Swan  river.  He  was  happy  amid  a  happy  people  whose 
demonstrations,  led  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  Premier,  were  a  little  homelier  than  in 
the  great  eastern  capitals. 

A  very  unfortunate  accident  occurred  to  the  Prince's  train  on  a  trip  from 
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Perth.  The  train,  which,  happily,  was  not  moving  fast,  was  derailed  and  the 
Prince's  carriage  overturned.  "  What  a  mess  this  is,"  he  laughed  as  he  was 
freed  from  his  prison  ;  "  it  is  not  on  the  programme."  The  Prince's  courage 
in  what  might  have  been  a  very  serious  disaster  served  to  enhance  still  further 
his  popularity  in  these  western  regions. 

Perth  gave  a  hearty  and  regretful  God -speed  to  her  parting  guest  as  he 
entrained  for  the  old  goldfields  at  Coolgardie  and  Kalgoorlie.  He  had  already 
seen  at  first  hand  a  good  deal  of  bush- life  in  Western  Australia,  and  he  was 
now  to  cross  the  continent  by  the  new  East  and  West  railway  connection. 
At  Kalgoorlie  we  are  getting  pretty  deep  into  the  Empire,  but  here,  too,  Prince 
and  people  were  at  once  on  good  and  heartful  terms.  Thence  we  enter  that 
marvellous  railroad  of  1,063  miles  which  bridges  the  silent  desolations  between 
Kalgoorlie  and  Port  Augusta  in  South  Australia.  I  believe  this  line  boasts 
the  longest,  absolutely  flat  section  in  the  world,  without  a  tunnel  or  a  bridge 
for  800  miles.  I  like  to  think  of  the  Prince  stopping  at  a  little  station,  Hughes, 
in  these  tingling  silences  and  talking  for  a  time  with  the  ganger  and  his  wife  and 
two  little  girls,  "  dressed  in  clean  white  dresses  in  honour  of  the  Prince."  That 
must,  indeed,  have  been  an  event  in  lives  in  which  events  cannot  be  very 
common.  At  another  station,  Cook,  a  company  of  the  pathetic  and  rapidly 
dwindling  aborigines  gave  a  native  display.  These  had  trekked  150  miles  to  see 
the  Prince,  and  some  of  the  whites  had  come  from  still  further  recesses  of  the 
continent. 

So  to  Port  Augusta,  where  the  royal  party  changes  for  the  broad-gauge  line 
south  to  Adelaide,  the  Garden  City  of  the  Commonwealth,  enjoying  the  poignant 
change  from  the  saltbush  wastes  they  have  traversed  to  the  verdant  hills  and 
dales  of  this  southern  region  of  South  Australia.  All  along  the  line  at  Peter- 
borough, Terowie,  Gawler,  were  the  same  manifestations  of  delight,  cul- 
minating in  the  reception  at  Adelaide.  Radiant  was  the  city  as  the  Prince, 
escorted  by  Lancers  with  gallantly  waving  pennons,  drove  slowly  to  the  town 
hall.  Here,  again,  the  Prince  foregathered  with  the  folk  regardless  of  social 
distinctions,  danced  with  humble  and  heart -thrilled  maidens,  and  recognised 
many  a  war  comrade — meeting  among  others  Clem.  Hill,  the  cricketer.  "  I 
remember  you  at  Lord's  when  I  was  a  small  boy."  One  cannot  attempt  to 
describe  the  many  social  events,  the  state  banquet,  where  Mr.  Barwell,  the 
Premier,  made  the  happiest  of  speeches,  and  the  other  official  happenings. 

For  lovely  Tasmania,  the  old  Van  Diemen's  land,  is  awaiting  her  royal  visitor, 
and  thither  he  starts  from  Port  Adelaide  on  July  16.  On  Monday,  July  19,  the 
Renown  is  steaming  majestically  up  the  Derwent  river  between  forest-clad  hills 
with  the  snow  of  Mount  Wellington  gleaming  in  the  distance.  In  Hobart 
harbour  lay  the  great  cruiser  Australia,  and  Hobart  city  took  the  Prince  to 
its  arms  with  wild  delight.  To  judge  from  the  speech  of  Sir  Walter  Lee, 
Premier,  Tasmania  is  going  forward  industrially,  and  happy  are  those  veterans 
of  the  war  who  find  a  new  home  in  this  delectable  land. 

Here,  once  more,  the  strain  began  to  tell  on  the  Prince,  who  contracted  a 
cold  and  sore  throat  which  stayed  obstinately  with  him.  All  the  same  he 
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visited  Launceston,  where  all  the  country,  with  its  Tamar  and  North  and  South 
Esk,  bears  Cornish  names  owing  to  the  first  organiser  of  settlement  there, 
Colonel  Paterson,  having  been  a  "  cousin  Jack."  As  Duke  of  Cornwall,  the 
Prince  must  have  felt  like  treading  on  his  native  heath.  Early  on  Friday 
morning  before  sunrise  the  royal  vessel  steamed  silently  down  the  Derwent, 
followed  closely  by  H.M.A.S.  Australia  and  with  a  destroyer  to  port  and  star- 
board, and  set  her  course  again  for  Sydney.  The  sea  voyage  had  once  more 
set  up  the  Prince's  health.  On  Sunday  began  the  long  tram  journey  to  Queens- 
land, the  still  unvisited  province. 

At  Wallangarra  and  Warwick,  near  the  border,  the  Prince  was  welcomed 
into  the  state  named  after  his  great-grandmother  of  illustrious  memory.  Not 
far  from  the  frontier  is  a  new  settlement  for  ex-soldiers  named  after  Amiens,  where 
many  of  the  local  "diggers  "  fought.  The  war  will  have  introduced  many  new 
place-names  into  Australia  as  elsewhere.  In  Queensland  also  a  Labour  Ministry 
is  in  power,  with  Mr.  Fihelly  as  acting  Premier.  Here,  it  was  ominously  said, 
were  "  Bolchies  "  and  Sinn  Feiners  without  number.  But  nothing  clouded 
the  Prince's  welcome.  "  We  trust,"  said  the  address  from  the  Queensland 
Government  at  the  state  banquet  at  Brisbane,  "  we  trust  you  will  apprise  the 
King  that  nowhere  in  his  widespread  dominions  do  the  government  and  the 
people  bear  him  truer  allegiance  and  deeper  affection  than  in  this  the  youngest 
Australian  state." 

Here,  too,  the  Koman  Catholics  of  Australia,  through  the  mouths  of  their 
highest  dignitaries  in  the  continent,  voiced  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the 
Throne.  Indeed,  the  Prince  can  have  carried  away  from  Australia  memories 
of  no  warmer  welcome  than  he  received  in  this  sub-tropical  province  of  the 
Australian  continent.  At  the  Agricultural  and  Pastoral  Show  of  the  National 
Association  at  least  60,000  people  from  Brisbane  and  the  remotest  out- 
blocks  of  the  province  gathered  to  greet  him.  We  cannot  follow  His  Eoyal 
Highness  to  Maryborough,  with  its  local  sugar  estates,  Landsborough,  a  dairying, 
timber  and  fruit  centre,  Beerburrum  ("  Parrot  "),  Caboolture,  Gympie,  with 
its  old  gold  mines,  and  other  places,  here,  again,  being  countless  acres  of  good 
land  with  work  and  livelihood  for  myriads  from  the  congested  homeland. 
Brisbane's  farewell  to  the  Prince  was  quite  a  sorrowful  affair.  Many  tears 
were  shed  as  the  bands  played  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  and  the  Prince  himself 
was  deeply  affected  by  the  evident  sincerity  of  the  popular  emotions.  I  believe 
nothing  in  the  whole  Australian  visit  touched  eye  and  heart  more  than  this 
long  and  reluctant  parting  at  Brisbane. 

It  is  now  Southward  Ho  !  once  more  to  the  border  through  Toowoomba 
and  over  the  emerald  Darling  Downs,  down  again  to  Wallangarra.  We  cross 
Ben  Lomond,  the  highest  point  to  which  the  Australian  railways  climb.  Thus, 
once  more,  we  are  at  Sydney,  whence  the  Prince  is  now  to  have  a  glorious  un- 
official trip  into  the  interior.  Correspondents  did  not  follow  him  on  a  tour 
which  fully  gratified  his  passion  for  horse-riding;  but  we  are  given  a  little 
glimpse  of  him  at  a  bush  hotel  a  long  way  from  anywhere.  He  wished  to 
treat  everybody  at  the  bar,  but,  like  other  gentlemen  sometimes  with  similarly 
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lavish  intentions,  found  he  had  no  money.  Nor  had  Admiral  Halsey,  and 
matters  were  awkward  until  another  member  of  the  staff,  less  "  stony-broke," 
came  to  the  rescue.  We  can  also  picture  him  having  billy  tea  and  delicious 
chops  and  steaks  grilled  in  the  open  in  true  outback  style. 

No  wonder  the  Prince  returned  bronzed  with  health  and  full  of  vigour  for 
his  final  official  visits  to  the  vast  wheat,  pastoral  and  fruit-growing  interior  of 
New  South  Wales — to  Dubbo,  Wellington,  Orange,  Bathurst  and  other  growing 
places.  With  these  the  glorious  Australian  tour  ends.  At  noon  on  Thursday, 
August  19,  amid  a  great  and  moving  spectacle,  the  Renown  left  Sydney,  followed 
by  the  affectionate  good-will  of  five  million  Australian  hearts.  "  I  am  not 
going  to  say  'good-bye,'  "  he  said  in  his  farewell  message, to  the  boys  and 
girls,  "  because  I  belong  to  Australia  as  much  as  to  all  the  other  British  countries, 
and  I  shall  come  back  whenever  I  can.  Think  of  me  as  one  of  your  own  kin, 
who  will  try  to  serve  Australia  as  truly  all  his  life  as  you  yourselves."  And 
this  too  was  the  burden  of  his  message  to  Australia  as  a  whole. 

The  rest  must  be  chronicled  quickly.  At  Samoa,  now  all  British,  and  under 
New  Zealand  administration,  were  meetings  with  the  British  residents,  returned 
soldiers,  nurses  and  others,  and  much  curious  native  ceremonial.  Then  by 
Honolulu  again  to  the  Panama  Canal.  No  part  of  the  Prince's  tour  can  have 
been  more  gratifying  and  fruitful  than  the  visit  he  paid  to  the  West  Indies. 
In  respect  of  these  precious  and  beautiful  possessions  England  needs  to  apply 
the  memorable  advice  given  by  His  Majesty  the  King  on  returning  from  his 
own  great  tour — "  England,  wake  up  !  "  The  Prince's  visit  will  serve  to  impress 
our  West-Indian  fellow-subjects  with  the  high  value  which  the  Empire  sets 
on  these  lovely  islands,  strung  like  a  coronet  of  pearls  round  the  Caribbean. 

From  Trinidad,  where  His  Royal  Highness  arrived  on  September  30,  a 
memorable  trip  was  made  to  Georgetown,  in  British  Guiana,  a  colony  of 
inexhaustible  and  largely  unrealised  resources.  Hence  back  again  to  Port  of 
Spam  and  on  to  lovely  tropical  Grenada  ;  then  through  the  Grenadines  to 
St.  Lucia,  so  glorious  in  our  naval  history,  and  so  by  Dominica  and  Montserrat 
northwards  to  the  last  halt  in  this  triumphal  progress,  Bermuda,  Shakespeare's 
"  Bermoothes,"  where  the  Mother  of  Parliaments  planted  her  first  offspring. 
In  all  these  islands  all  classes  and  colours  continued  that  mighty  chorus  of 
joy  in  welcome  and  grief  in  parting  which  has  accompanied  the  Prince  half-way 
round  the  world  and  back  again. 

Well  might  London  and  England  take  to  their  arms  that  youthful  Ambassa- 
dor who  has  touched  the  hearts  and  imaginations  of  all  who  saw  and  heard 
him,  and  has  thus  forged  a  golden  chain  which  shall  unite  the  British  world 
more  vitally  and  more  enduringly  than  all  the  formal  bonds  which  the  wisdom 
of  statesmen  may  devise. 

J.  SAXON  MILLS. 
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LETTERS  OF  ADMIRAL  VAN   HOORN  AND   HIS  WIFE. 

IN  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  Dutch,  "  a  little  nation 
of  merchants,"  to  quote  the  picturesque  phrase  of  Bancroft,  "  gave  away 
continents  and  invested  a  corporate  company  with  a  claim  to  more  than  a 
hemisphere,"  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  had  the  sole  rights  of  trading 
arid  colonisation  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  the  remotest  North,  while  on 
the  African  coast  they  admitted  no  rivals  from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  From  the  Cape  to  the  Far  East  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  under  the  rule  of  the  Chamber  of  Amsterdam,  held  a  sway  as  yet 
hardly  challenged  by  its  English  rival. 

By  the  middle  of  the  century  the  great  trade  lords,  who  cared  nothing  for 
the  rights  of  citizens,  and  whose  one  aim  was  "  to  promote  trade,"  were  forced 
to  retire  from  the  field  in  America,  where  England  and  Sweden  were  fighting 
for  a  more  democratic  state,  and  to  concentrate  their  energies  on  their  sphere 
in  the  East  where  the  islands  of  Java  and  Ceylon  and  their  settlements  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula  yielded  them  a  boundless  wealth.  • 

The  voyage  from  Holland  to  the  East  was  long  :  the  ships'  crews  often 
suffered  badly  from  scurvy,  and  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  port  of  call  where 
fresh  water  and  green  vegetables  might  be  taken  on  board,  and  whore  the  sick 
might  be  left  in  hospital ;  and  so  in  1652  it  was  decreed  by  the  Chamber  of 
Amsterdam,  whose  Eastern  trade  was  now  more  important  and  flourishing 
than  ever,  that  a  half-way  house  should  be  established.  The  place  chosen 
was  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Cape  of  Storms  of  the  early  Portuguese  navi- 
gators, the  headland  pronounced  by  Drake  to  be  the  fairest  and  most  stately 
cape  which  he  had  seen  in  all  his  voyaging,  and  which  rises  from  the  waves 
where  the  South  Atlantic  and  the  Indian  Ocean  merge  their  waters. 

It  was  to  be  founded  purely  in  the  (.  ompany's  interest,  and  there  was 
no  intention  of  making  it  a  refuge  for  humbler  folk,  who  sought  to  mend 
their  fortunes  by  crossing  the  sea.  To  this  day  one  may  note  traces  of  the 
old  seignorial  life  in  the  stately  homesteads  built  by  slave  labour  on  the  broad 
lands  and  in  the  Eastern  population  of  Cape  Town,  who  are  the  descendants 
of  the  slaves  brought  over  by  the  officials  of  the  Company ;  yet  for  all  this,  life 
at  the  Cape  never  attained  to  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  existence  in  Batavia. 

The  first  governor,  Jan  van  Eiebeek,  an  honourable  and  competent  servant 
of  the  Company,  was  set  to  perform  a  heavy  task,  for  the  shores  of  Table  Bay 
were  a  desolate  wilderness,  where  man  and  beast  alike  were  hostile.  He 
accomplished  much,  and  his  journal  is  a  modest  record  of  work  well  done,  but 
of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  station  less  than  sixty  years  after  its 
foundation  one  may  judge  by  the  letters  of  his  granddaughter  and  her  husband, 
Admiral  van  Hoorn,  Governor  of  Batavia,  who  spent  some  weeks  at  the  Cape 
in  the  early  part  of  1710  on  their  way  to  the  Netherlands. 

The  letters  are  to  be  found  in  "  Jan  van  Biebeek,"  a  work  published  some 
rears  ago  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Godee  Molesbergen,  as  a  result  of  his  researches  in  the 
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Archives  of  the  Company  in  Amsterdam,  and  which  up  to  the  present  has 
not  been  rendered  into  English. 

The  letters  of  both  the  Admiral  and  his  wife  are  addressed  to  Abraham  van 
Biebeek,  Governor  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  they  reveal  a  laxity  and 
irregularity  which  caused  distress  to  the  son  of  the  first  governor,  who  grieved 
to  think  that  the  work  so  well  begun  had  not  been  better  continued. 

It  was  the  duty  of  Admiral  van  Hoorn  to  inspect  the  settlement  and  to 
report  upon  its  condition  to  the  directors,  and  one  may  therefore  be  sure  that 
he  was  not  allowed  to  see  the  worst ;  but  if  his  report  was  as  frank  as  his  letters 
to  his  father-in-law,  the  serenity  of  the  Chamber  of  Amsterdam  must  have 
been  ruffled. 

His  discontent  with  affairs  is  expressed  thus : 

You  would  hardly  believe  how  disorderly  everything  is.  The  Company's  ships 
are  laden  with  private  goods  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  no  room  for  the  Company's 
cargo.  It  is  true  that  it  has  been  said  to  me  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  Company's 
Council  that  ships  to  the  Cape  for  two  or  three  years  past,  and  especially  the  "  Jerusa- 
lem "  and  the  "  Overrijp,"  have  been  laden  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  commanders, 
the  vice'-admirals  and  the  captains,  than  for  that  of  the  Company,  with  wood,  rice, 
arrack,  sugar,  &c.  The  Fiscal  said  this  was  not  forbidden,  but  truly,  sir,  things  are 
in  a  bad  way. 

And  again,  he  writes  : 

Here  everything  is  in  confusion  and  so  incomplete  that  I  sometimes  think  of  the 
saying  of  old  Heer  van  Outshoorn,  "  God  Almighty  is  fond  of  the  Company,  and  takes 
care  of  it." 

He  goes  on  to  complain  that  there  is  no  proper  sleeping  accommodation 
for  the  crews  owing  to  chests  being  stored  between  the  decks,  and  that 
passengers  carry  as  many  as  fifty  cases  laden  with  cargo.  All  this  was  done 
in  the  name  of  the  Company's  directors,  and  the  predicants  were  as  bad  as 
their  lay  brethren. 

The  public  buildings  he  describes  as  being  in  a  deplorable  condition,  while 
the  houses  outside  the  walled  town  were  roofed  with  thatch  and  were  falling 
to  pieces  from  age. 

Both  Admiral  van  Hoorn  and  his  wife  were  unanimous  in  condemning 
Governor  van  Assenberg,  who,  by  the  way,  plagued  her  so  with  attentions 
that  she  had  to  request  him  to  forego  his  visits. 

The  letters  of  his  son-in-law  made  a  painful  impression  upon  Abraham 
van  Biebeek,  who,  replying  to  them  months  later,  wrote  : 

It  is  impossible  for  the  Cape  to  flourish  while  there  is  such  a  godless  governor 
and  such  a  dissolute  community.  What  is  the  remedy,  and  when  is  it  to  be  applied  ? 
It  cost  my  late  father  much  hard  work  to  lay  down  principles  for  governing  the  colony 
when  no  drunkenness  and  bad  behaviour  were  to  be  noticed.  You  have  seen  among 
my  papers  the  minutes  of  the  Cape  daybook  and  other  transactions  which  he  had 
to  draw  up,  as  well  as  his  despatches,  and  in  addition  to  this,  he  had  to  be  in  the  saddle 
day  and  night  to  see  that  all  was  progressing,  having  also  been  obliged  to  lay  out  the 
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fort,  and  to  supervise  the  building,  so  that  I  cannot  but  regard  the  present  condition 
of  the  place  as  unsatisfactory. 

Abraham  van  Riebeek  was  born  at  the  Cape  a  year  after  his  parents  landed, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  both  he  and  his  daughter  had  a  jealous  regard  for  the 
work  of  the  first  governor  and  a  warm  affection  for  his  memory. 

With  great  pride  Mevrouw  van  Hoorn  tells  of  a  visit  she  received  from 
a  black  woman  who  had  been  a  slave  in  her  grandfather's  house,  and  had 
tended  the  children.  She  had  during  all  these  years  treasured  portraits  of 
Van  Eiebeek  and  his  wife,  copies  of  those  in  the  possession  of  the  Van  Riebeek 
family,  and  presumably  identical  with  those  in  the  Rijks  Museum. 

"  Black  Maria,"  the  daughter  of  another  household  slave,  brought  a  bag 
of  seed  to  be  sent  to  Mevrouw  van  Hoorn's  parents,  and  other  Hottentots 
who  remembered  the  kindly  rule  of  the  Van  Riebeek  household  came  to  talk 
of  old  times. 

Mevrouw  van  Hoorn  draws  as  depressing  a  picture  as  her  husband  of  the 
dirty  neglected  town,  of  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads,  and  of  the  discomfort 
of  the  castle  where  she  was  lodged,  and  where  for  lack  of  a  table  she  was  obliged 
to  write  upon  her  bed. 

The  Company's  gardens  at  Rondebosch,  a  few  miles  outside  the  town,  won 
her  approval ;  and  of  its  wine-farm  at  Constantia  she  writes  as  enthusiastically 
as  do  all  other  travellers  of  a  later  day. 

On  the  llth,  we  went  to  Constantia,  and  remained  there  for  two  days  and  two 
nights  with  a  party  from  the  fleet.  It  was  very  pleasant  there,  and  it  is  there  that 
the  best  fruit  is  grown.  We  saw  all  the  cellars  with  the  vats  full  of  good  wine.  All 
the  presses  and  vats  are  clean  and  scrubbed  white  ;  a  proof  of  the  goodness  of  the  wine 
is  the  way  it  is  appreciated  by  the  Company. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  accompanying  Admiral  van  Hoorn  made  an  expedition 
to  the  Caledon  Springs,  which  to-day  attracts  invalids  from  all  over  South 
Africa ;  and  so  much  did  he  benefit  from  the  cure  that  Mevrouw  van  Hoorn 
sent  a  bottle  of  the  healing  waters  to  her  father  with  the  fervent  wish  that  his 
rheumatism  might  be  alleviated  thereby,  and  with  a  regret  that  no  such  bath 
was  to  be  found  in  Batavia. 

In  establishing  the  "  Ocean  Tavern  "  on  the  shores  of  Table  Bay  the  Company 
had  taken  no  thought  save  for  its  own  profit,  and  it  is  hardly  surprising  that 
the  officials  sent  out  to  administer  its  affairs  should  have  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity of  lining  their  own  pockets  while  in  exile. 

ETHEL  L.  McPnERSON. 

West  Indian  Agricultural  College. — The  Colonial  Office  announces  that  offers  of  support 
and  financial  assistance  towards  the  scheme  for  establishing  an  Agricultural  College  of 
university  rank  in  the  West  Indies  have  been  received  from  Trinidad,  Barbados,  Grenada, 
St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and  the  Leeward  Islands,  while  Bermuda,  although  not  in  the  West 
Indies,  has  offered  an  annual  grant  as  a  token  of  neighbourly  interest.  On  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  College  Committee,  Lord  Milner  has  decided  that  the  promises  and  prospects 
of  support  are  sufficient  to  justify  him  in  proceeding  with  the  necessary  arrangements. 
The  college  will  be  situated  in  Trinidad. 
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By   AUGUSTO   BARTOLO,   LL.D.,   B.Litt. 

[SiK  CHARLES  LTJCAS,  in  introducing  the  Lecturer,  said  he  was  a  very  distinguished 
Maltese,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  University  of  Malta,  and  a  great  historian. 
They  were  about  to  listen  to  a  delightful  lecture — he  spoke  from  personal  knowledge, 
as  Dr.  Bartolo  had  kindly  already  shown  him  the  paper.  Dr.  Bartolo  had  just  re- 
turned with  the  Imperial  Press  party  from  Canada,  and  he  (Sir  Charles)  had  heard 
his  praises  from  the  far-away  coast  of  the  Pacific.  Before  Dr.  Bartolo  left  for  Canada, 
the  speaker  had  bargained  with  him  that  he  should  deliver  his  paper  at  the  Institute 
and  like  a  good  Britisher  he  had  kept  his  word.  There  was  one  thing  he  would  say — 
he  had  broken  a  lance  with  Dr.  Bartolo  before,  and  would  break  another  one  now. 
People  over  here  did  know  something  about  Malta  and  did  take  an  interest  in  that 
historic  and  important  island.  To  him,  the  Empire  without  Malta  was  inconceivable ; 
and  so  was  Malta  outside  the  Empire.  The  one  suggested  the  other.  The  British 
Government  who  would  give  up  Malta  would  not  remain  in  power  for  five  minutes. 
Malta  would  only  cease  to  be  part  of  the  Empire  when  the  Empire  itself  ceased  to 
be.  He  only  wished  to  enforce  the  point,  and  would  now  yield  his  place  to  Dr. 
Bartolo  to  deliver  his  paper  on  the  wonderful  history  of  Malta.] 

ART,  science,  and  religion,  and  indeed  all  history,  we  are  told,  were  born  in  the 
Mediterranean.  If  this  is  so,  is  it  any  wonder  that  this  same  sea  has  been  the  cradle 
of  naval  power,  and  that  the  island  bulwark  which  rises  in  its  very  centre,  guarding 
the  road  from  east  to  west,  has  been  from  time  immemorial  regarded  as  its  key  and 
emblem  ?  For,  however  modern  the  term  naval  supremacy  may  sound  in  our  ears, 
sea  power,  both  for  strategic  and  for  commercial  purposes,  is  about  as  old  as  the  sea 
itself;  its  value  has  been  more  or  less  fully  realised  almost  since  the  beginnings  of 
history,  and  has  proved  an  unending  source  of  bloody  strife  among  the  nations  that 
have  successively  ruled  and  swayed  the  destinies  of  mankind.  When  the  Elizabethan 
sea  dogs  declared  that  whoever  held  the  seas  held  the  world's  trade  and  the  world 
itself,  they  were  substantially  and  almost  literally  repeating  the  words  of  Cicero. 

But  command  of  the  sea  then,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  only  meant  the 
mastery  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  for,  as  we  are  reminded  by  a  modern  historian,  up  to 
the  fifteenth  century  of  our  era  the  world  was  little  more  than  the  countries  round  the 
Mediterranean.  Judging  of  causes  by  their  effects,  we  inevitably  come  round  to  the 
original  thesis,  for  the  history  of  Malta  tells  exactly  the  same  tale.  The  most  cursory 
glance  at  the  history  of  the  island  will  show  that  from  the  earliest  known  times  to 
our  own  days  Malta  has  been  the  prize,  and  in  turn  has  served  as  the  basis  of  sea  power. 

Even  recourse  to  the  primitive  ages  will  not  be  altogether  fruitless.  All  that  we 
know  of  the  prehistoric  ages  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  our  central  Mediterranean 
island  must  have  been  an  invaluable  basis  for  the  primeval  rulers  of  the  sea,  who 
performed  the  grand  work  of  setting  the  foundation  of  modern  civilisation  ;  and  since 
we  are  told  that  "it  is  certain  that  Europe  cannot  originally  have  produced  man,  and 
our  genealogical  tree  had  its  roots  in  Africa,"  Malta,  which  lies  almost  midway  between 
the  two  great  continents,  must  have  been  a  stepping-stone  for  the  first  migrations. 

Stepping  from  the  realms  of  pre-history  into  the  domains  of  history  proper,  we  at 
once  meet  with  abundant  evidence  of  the  all-important  role  played  by  Malta  in  the 
annals  of  sea  power.  Centuries  before  the  mythical  foundation  of  Rome,  and  even 
before  the  wandering  tribes  of  Hellas  had  begun  to  emerge  from  a  state  of  semi- 
barbarity  at  best,  we  find  Malta  a  civilised  and  prosperous  colony  of  the  sturdy  men 

*  An  aidre..i«  delivered  at  the  Rnyal  Colonial  Institute  on  September  28,  when  Sir  Charles  Lucas, 
K.C.B.,  K.C.M.O.,  was  in  the  chair. 
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of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  whose  prowess  on  the  sea  included  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa. 
Evidence  of  the  Phoenician  colonisation  of  our  islands  is  both  abundant  and  conclusive, 
and  more  than  one  classic  writer  bears  testimony  to  it.  But  even  in  the  absence  of 
positive  data,  the  same  conclusion  would  be  inevitably  arrived  at  by  a  mere  glance 
at  the  respective  geographical  positions  of  Phoenicia  and  Malta,  coupled  with  our 
knowledge  of  the  voyages  of  the  Phoenicians,  whose  first  and  chief  callings  were 
navigation  and  trade.  As  is  well  known,  the  Canaanites,  leaving  their  native  shores  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  braving  with  amazing  intrepidity  the  perils,  real  and 
imaginary,  of  the  open  sea,  founded  many  colonies,  chiefly  along  the  western  half  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  uncertainty  of  navigation,  the  storminess  of  the  sea,  the 
frailty  of  their  vessels^  and  the  want  of  a  compass,  compelled  them  to  hug  the  shore 
continually,  and  occasionally  seek  protection  within  a  safe  harbour.  Cyprus,  Rhodes, 
and  Crete  were  encountered  and  colonised  in  turn.  Leaving  the  shores  of  Crete,  in 
the  direction  of  Spain,  they  came  across  our  islands.  Whether  they  at  once  occupied 
and  colonised  them,  or  merely  used  them  at  first  as  ports  of  call,  is  still  a  subject  of 
dispute ;  but  what  is  certain  is  that,  to  quote  Prof.  Freeman,  "  whilst  the  Phoenicians 
of  the  West  thus  spread  themselves  over  the  most  tempting  spots  of  a  large  range  of 
African  and  European  mainland,  they  were  not  likely  to  pass  without  heed  by  the 
islands  which  met  them  on  their  road.  The  twin  islands  of  Melita  and  Gaulos  lay 
immediately  in  the  way  of  Phoenician  adventurers." 

The  Greeks,  who  built  their  own  greatness  on  the  ruins  of  the  Phoenician,  learned 
from  their  crushed  rivals,  among  other  valuable  lessons,  that  the  foundation  of  empire 
was  the  command  of  the  seas,  as  Alexander  himself  learned  to  his  cost  in  his  final 
contest  with  Tyre.  But  this  notwithstanding,  the  long  cherished  theory,  due  to 
reasons  other  than  historical,  that  the  Hellenes  succeeded  the  Phoenicians  in  the 
government  of  Malta,  is  nowadays  very  seriously  challenged,  not  to  say  disproved. 
Hellenic  influence  and  culture,  which  was  universal,  certainly  made  itself  felt  in  the 
island  ;  but  that  is  all  that  history  can  safely  allow.  The  so-called  evidence  of  a  Greek 
domination  of  Malta  is  sadly  deficient  and  inconclusive.  Malta  and  Gozo,  again  to 
quote  Prof.  Freeman,  "  lay  right  in  the  way  of  Phoenician  settlement,  but  a  little  too 
far  south  for  the  Greeks.  They  became  Phoenician  settlements ;  they  never  became 
Greek.  It  was  as  possessions  of  Rome  that  they  first  entered  the  European  fold." 

Carthage  was  the  next  power  on  the  field  of  expansion  and  empire.  The  Carthaginian 
rule  of  Malta  is  undisputed,  but  the  date  of  its  commencement  is  uncertain.  It  is  safe  to 
hold,  however,  that  Malta  changed  hands  at  the  same  time  as  the  other  Mediterranean 
islands — that  is  to  say,  when,  on  the  fall  of  the  great  Phoenician  cities  of  the  East,  a  mutual 
feeling  of  brotherhood,  and  even  more,  perhaps,  a  common  sense  of  danger,  bound  the 
scattered  and  by  themselves  helpless  Phoenician  communities  into  a  confederacy,  under  the 
aegis  and  leadership  of  Carthage,  to  show  a  united  front  to  old  enemies,  to  withstand 
the  manifest  aggressiveness  and  stem  the  advance  of  new  and  powerful  rivals,  to  make  a 
bold  stand  for  the  preservation  of  their  race  and  their  independence,  and  possibly 
establish  in  the  West  that  proud  position  of  pre-eminence  which  had  been  shattered  in  the 
East,  with  the  Mediterranean  as  their  base. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Malta  passed  into  Carthaginian  hands  about  the 
same  time  as  Sicily — that  is,  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  B.C.,  and  both 
islands  surrendered  to  the  Roman  eagles  also  about  the  same  time,  according  to  Livy, 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  War,  in  215  B.C. 

Here,  again,  we  are  afforded  a  remarkable  proof  that  from  the  earliest  times  on 
record  our  island  has  been  a  pawn  in  the  big  game  of  territorial  expansion,  and  the 
prize  of  power,  and  especially  of  power  on  the  sea.  It  was  a  dependency  of  Carthage 
when  that  country  was  mistress  of  the  Mediterranean.  Rome  was  then  still  confined 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  her  seven  hills,  or  at  best  within  the  larger  but  still 
restricted  boundaries  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  But  no  sooner  had  she  penetrated  into 
Sicily,  and  the  tempting  sight  of  the  Mediterranean  kindled  in  her  the  ambition  of 
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dominating  the  world ;  no  sooner  had  she  conceived  the  plan  of  carrying  into  the 
enemy's  own  country  the  ruthless  war  which  her  African  rival  was  successfully  waging 
under  her  very  walls,  than  we  find  her  taking  the  indispensable  preliminary  step  of 
securing  for  herself  our  central  island  which  guarded  and  commanded  the  high  road 
between  Europe  and  Africa. 

From  the  incidental  manner  in  which  the  event  is  chronicled  by  Livy  some 
historians  have  been  led  to  conclude  that  more  than  to  a  definite  conquest  of  Malta 
the  great  historian  referred  to  a  raid  on  the  island  by  the  victorious  Roman  consul  in 
Sicily,  and  that  it  is  more  likely  that  the  Roman  rule  of  Malta  did  not  begin  till 
after  the  second  Punic  War,  when  the  Carthaginians  were  forced  to  give  up  the  other 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  I  see  no  reason,  however,  for  dissenting  from  the 
common  belief  of  historians.  Indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the  Romans,  then 
engaged  in  a  life-and-death  struggle  with  the  most  powerful  of  their  rivals,  would  have 
renounced  the  fruit  of  their  victory  by  relinquishing  the  island  which  held  the  Middle 
Sea  and  which  they  must  have  considered  of  great  importance  to  the  success  of  their 
campaign.  True  it  is  that  the  capture  of  Malta  is  reputed  to  have  occurred  at  a 
time  when  Carthage  was  not  yet  crushed;  indeed,  it  synchronised  with  the  brilliant, 
if  dearly  bought,  victories  of  Hannibal  in  Italy.  But  then  we  know  that  at  this 
stage  the  war  was  not  so  much  one  between  Carthage  and  Rome,  as  between  the 
latter  country  and  Hannibal ;  and  that  great  leader's  achievements  proved  less  the 
prowess  of  Carthage  than  the  genius  of  the  greatest  among  her  Sons  of  Thunder,  to  which, 
we  are  told,  homage  has  been  rendered  by  all  the  leading  masters  of  the  art  of  war 
from  Scipio  to  Napoleon.  Be  all  this  as  it  might,  what  is  certain  and  more  closely  to 
the  point  is  that  our  islands  remained  uSder  Rome  as  long  as  she  maintained  her 
naval  supremacy ;  and  thus  for  several  centuries  they  underwent  the  same  vicissitudes 
as  the  other  Roman  dependencies,  passing  through  the  various  stages  of  administration 
until  they  reached  the  high-water  mark  of  constitutional  government  by  receiving  the 
coveted  dignity  and  substantial  benefits  of  Roman  municipia. 

The  decline  of  the  Western  Empire,  which  brought  about  the  final  downfall  of  the 
magnificent  fabric  which  the  power  and  genius  of  Rome  had  gradually  reared,  brought 
chaos  in  its  train  throughout  Europe,  and  Malta  was  no  exception ;  and  with  the  close 
of  the  Roman  domination  the  history  of  Malta  enters  on  a  phase  which  is  still 
shrouded  in  mystery.  For  nearly  five  hundred  years  that  history  is  almost  a  blank, 
and  the  researches,  however  deep,  of  historians  have  not  yielded  correspondingly 
important  results.  Even  the  scanty  information  which  they  have  brought  to  light  is 
mainly  conjectural,  based  upon  the  contemporary  history  of  other  provinces,  especially 
Sicily.  But  even  the  little  that  we  do  know  shows  again  that  Malta  must  have 
successively  passed  into  the  power  of  those  nations  or  tribes  which,  rising  out  of  the 
scattered  ruins  of  the  Roman  world,  shone  for  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world 
which  was  still  closely  centred  round  the  Mediterranean. 

The  light  of  history  again  breaks  through  the  gloom  of  uncertainty  and  dispels  the 
shadows  of  conjecture  towards  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  A.D.,  when  we  find  our 
islands  in  the  possession  of  the  Arabs.  The  meteoric  rise  of  the  Arabs,  who  attained 
to  a  most  remarkable  degree  of  culture  and  civilisation  and  are  still  our  masters  in 
various  branches  of  science,  is  a  commonplace  of  history.  Having  reduced  Sicily  to 
their  rule,  they  naturally  turned  their  eyes  to  Malta,  which  stood  midway  between 
their  possessions  in  Europe  and  Africa.  The  Eastern  Greeks  did  not  patiently  resign 
themselves  to  the  loss  of  their  Mediterranean  stronghold,  and  the  desperate  attempts 
which  they  made  from  time  to  time  to  recapture  it  from  the  Arabs  show  the  great 
importance  which  they  attached  to  its  possession.  It  was  not  before  their  hopes  of 
ever  re-establishing  their  empire  were  finally  shattered  that  these  attempts  were 
definitely  abandoned,  and  the  Arabs  were  left  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  Maltese 
Archipelago  so  long  as  their  own  power  on  the  sea  remained  undisputed. 

Despite  the  weight  of  contrary  opinion,   based  on   data  of  no  historic   value,   the 
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Maltese  Islands  flourished  considerably  under  the  Arabs.  It  even  seems  likely  that 
they  formed  an  independent  state,  with  a  fleet  of  their  own.  But  difference  of  reli- 
gion— for  rulers  and  ruled  alike  stuck  to  their  respective  creeds  with  characteristic 
steadfastness — proved  an  insuperable  barrier  between  the  two  races,  so  that,  notwith- 
standing the  material  prosperity  and  even  political  rights  which  the  islands  enjoyed, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  when,  in  A.D.  1090,  Roger  the  Norman  completed  his  conquest 
of  Sicily  by  landing  on  our  shores,  he  was  hailed  by  the  people  as  a  deliverer.  It 
was,  in  fact,  in  the  natural  course  of  events  that  the  wave  of  Norman  invasion, 
which  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  swept  over  Europe,  should  have  reached  the 
shores  of  Malta ;  and  twenty-four  years  after  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  had  marched 
from  the  gory  field  of  Hastings  to  receive  the  crown  of  England  from  the  Witenagemot, 
his  kinsman,  Count  Roger  the  Norman,  marched  in  bloodless  triumph  through  the 
gates  of  our  old  capital,  and  was  acclaimed  lord  of  the  island.  With  the  details  of 
the  capture,  and  with  the  controversies  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  we  are  not  here 
concerned  ;  what  is  to  the  point  is  the  fact  that,  once  again  at  this  turning  point  of 
history,  Malta  figured  as  the  prize  and  basis  of  sea  power.  And,  indeed,  though  Roger 
was  believed  to  have  sufficiently  secured  the  possession  of  his  Sicilian  province  by  the 
capture  of  Malta,  the  conquest  of  our  island  was  by  no  means  a  jait  accompli,  so  long 
as  the  Arabs  had  the  power  to  dispute  his  claims.  We  know  in  fact  that,  like  the 
Eastern  Greeks,  they  made  attempts  to  recapture  the  island,  one  of  which,  in  1127, 
succeeded,  but  only  for  a  time,  as  they  were  soon  after  dislodged  from  the  island  by 
the  Count's  second  son,  and  the  Sicilian  sovereignty  over  Malta  became  complete  and 
definite.  From  that  time  Malta  became  a  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily,  and  for 
four  and  a  half  centuries  underwent  the  same  changes  of  rulers  and  dynasties  and 
practically  the  same  fate  as  the  larger  island. 

During  that  long  period  Malta,  by  reason  of  its  position,  was  called  upon  to  assume 
the  role  of  policing  the  Mediterranean  against  the  mighty  forces  that  struggled  for 
supremacy — that  is  to  say,  first  against  the  pirates  and  the  Barbary  corsairs,  and  then 
against  the  Ottomans,  whose  mad  rush  into  Europe  at  one  time  seemed  irresistible. 
The  task  thus  thrust  upon  our  island  was  a  mighty  one,  but  right  gloriously  was  it 
fulfilled ;  and  the  world's  roll  of  honour  contains  few  names  more  worthy  of  homage 
than  those  unsung  heroes  who,  defenceless  but  for  their  valour  and  their  faith,  helped 
to  keep  intact  their  island  bulwark,  destined  to  play  the  glorious  but  onerous  part  of 
the  outpost  of  Christendom.  Nor  were  our  ancestors  content  to  remain  idly  at  home 
waiting  to  be  attacked,  but  they  boldly  swept  the  seas  and  harassed  the  enemy  in  his 
own  lairs.  Their  valour  and  military  skill,  and  above  all  their  splendid  seamanship, 
soon  marked  them  out  among  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  and  our  annals  teem  with 
thrilling  instances  of  heroic  achievements.  Thus,  soon  after  the  Norman  conquest,  the 
second  Roger  undertook  with  complete  success  an  expedition  against  Tripoli,  which  he 
captured  in  1146,  and  the  ships  of  Malta,  "manned  by  excellent  mariners,"  according 
to  the  Sicilian  chroniclers  of  the  time,  took  an  important  part  in  the  engagements. 
At  this  period,  a  native  of  Malta,  Henry  or  Arrigo  Pistore,  whom  Muratori  calls  "the 
ablest  and  most  experienced  captain  of  his  time."  became  Grand  Admiral  of  Sicily. 
"He  is,"  says  an  English  writer,  "probably  the  same  as  the  distinguished  Henry,  Count 
of  Malta,  who  with  300  Maltese  youths  in  1205  earned  the  favours  of  the  Genoese  by 
brilliantly  taking  two  forts  in  Tripoli,  and  who  took  part  in  the  fourth  crusade.  No 
traces  [he  adds]  of  the  crusades,  however,  have  been  found  in  these  islands,  although 
it  is  probable  that  their  leaders  would  not  neglect  the  advantage  of  Maltese  ports  and 
sailors."  The  prowess  of  the  Count  in  other  wars-,  notably  in  those  of  Sicily,  is 
recorded  by  contemporary  Italian  chroniclers,  who  add  that  our  island  had  a  fair 
share  in  those  wars,  owing  to  the  situation  and  spaciousness  of  its  ports  and  the 
excellent  seamanship  of  the  Maltese,  who,  according  to  a  French  writer,  "have  at 
all  times  been  the  best  seamen  in  Europe ;  and  strong,  active,  and  sober,  possess  all 
the  qualities  of  a  good  sailor." 
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The  rapid  and  alarming  rise  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  and  their  predatory  exploits  in 
the  Mediterranean  made  the  position  of  Malta  very  precarious.  Worse  even  than 
the  Roman  praetors  of  old,  our  rulers  looked  upon  the  island  merely  as  a  source  of 
revenue,  and  were  singularly  blind  to  the  grave  danger  to  which  its  loss  would  expose 
their  own  territory.  They  invariably  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  grievances  of  the  people,  and 
even  the  slender  public  revenue  which,  at  an  enormous  sacrifice,  our  ancestors  managed 
to  collect  for  the  purpose  of  putting  their  island  home  in  a  state  of  defence  in  keeping 
with  the  mighty  task  thrust  upon  it,  went  to  enrich  the  private  coffers  of  the  sovereign. 
The  inroads  of  the  Turks  and  pirates,  and  the  equally  hostile  depredations  of  corsairs  who 
were  ostensibly  both  friends  and  Christians,  often  left  Malta  at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders 
until  the  advent  on  its  shores  of  the  world-famed  Order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 

But,  meantime,  a  great  event  had  occurred  which  constituted  a  turning  point  in 
the  history  of  the  world — to  wit,  the  discovery  of  America,  through  which,  to  quote 
Prof.  Pollard,  the  world  was  suddenly  expanded  and  its  centre  shifted.  The  immediate 
and  inevitable  consequence  was  that  the  Mediterranean  was  dethroned  from  the  proud 
position  of  pre-eminence  which  it  had  held  undisputed  for  ages,  and  Malta,  as  its 
central  island,  suffered  considerably  in  consequence.  But  its  importance  was  not 
totally  annihilated ;  for  the  one  great  cause  which  had  set  minds  a-thinking  to  discover 
a  western  passage  to  Asia — namely,  the  growing  aggressiveness  of  the  Turks  and  pirates 
in  the  Middle  Sea — remaining  unchanged,  Malta  still  made  its  mark  by  policing  the  great 
sea,  thereby  affording  protection  from  the  sea-wolves  to  the  entire  coast  of  southern  Europe. 

But,  as  already  stated,  the  island  was  singularly  unequipped  for  such  a  gigantic  role, 
and  the  consequent  sufferings  of  the  people,  thousands  of  whom  fell  under  the  Turkish 
sword  and  as  many  more  died  in  captivity,  forms  one  of  the  most  thrilling  epics 
in  our  romantic  national  history.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that,  despite  the  feeble 
opposition  of  a  selfish  aristocracy,  the  news  of  the  cession  of  the  island  to  the  Knights 
of  St.  John,  renowned  far  and  wide  as  much  for  their  wealth  as  for  their  valour  and 
military  prowess,  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the  whole  people  of  the  Maltese  islands. 
Charles  V.  of  Aragon  no  doubt  consulted  his  own  interests  in  making  the  grant,  for, 
whilst  retaining  his  rights  of  sovereignty  and  securing  that  safety  for  his  vast  dominions 
which  was  entailed  in  the  possession  of  Malta  by  a  strong  military  order,  he  reb'eved 
himself  of  all  responsibility  and  expense  on  its  account.  The  Knights  themselves, 
though  they  had  set  their  eyes  elsewhere  at  the  outset,  soon  realised  the  strategic 
value  of  their  new  home  and  the  possibility  of  re-acquiring  their  lost  prestige  and  power. 
So  that,  from  this  standpoint  at  all  events,  the  only  one  that  concerns  our  subject, 
the  transaction  was  advantageous  to  all  parties  concerned,  and  soon,  as  Gibbon  puts 
it,  "  the  little  rock  of  Malta  defies  the  [Turkish]  power,  and  has  emerged,  under  the 
rule  of  its  military  leaders,  into  fame  and  opulence."  The  Turks,  however,  took  an 
altogether  different  view  of  the  situation.  They  realised  that  their  long  cherished 
dream  of  capturing  Malta  and  using  it  as  a  base  wherefrom  to  overrun  southern 
Europe  at  their  will,  became  unrealisable  now  that  the  island  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  famous  warrior  monks  whose  valour  and  strength  they  had  so  often  before  learned, 
to  their  own  great  cost. 

The  Knights  had  not  been  in  possession  of  Malta  more  than  twenty  years  when  an 
attack  upon  the  island  by  a  most  powerful  naval  and  military  force,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  which  was  the  famous  corsair  Dragut,  the  terror  of  the  Mediterranean, 
clearly  showed  that  the  Knights  were  not  to  be  left  in  peace  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  enterprise  against  Malta  failed  completely,  mainly  through  the  irresistible  dash  of 
the  Maltese  cavalry,  under  the  inspiriting  and  brilliant  leadership  of  Commander  Upton, 
an  English  knight,  whose  death  in  the  moment  of  victory  was  declared  by  the  Grand 
Master  to  be  a  national  loss.  The  little  sister  island  of  Gozo  was  not,  however,  so 
fortunate,  and  its  whole  population  was  carried  off  into  captivity.  The  Knights,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  not  idle,  and  they  soon  discovered  that  the  great  strength  of  the 
island  lay,  besides  its  unique  position  and  adaptability  for  defence,  in  the  valour, 
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endurance,  and  devotion  of  the  people  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  and  conditions. 
"Under  the  Knights'  stem  and  often  oppressive  rule" — I  quote  an  English  military 
writer — "  the  military  spirit  of  the  [Maltese]  people  was  confirmed  and  strengthened, 
and  their  seamanship  maintained  in  active  operation."  In  illustration  of  this,  an 
instance  may  be  quoted  from  a  French  historian — the  Chev.  de  Boisgelin — which 
occurred  at  the  period  with  which  we  are  dealing.  Relating  the  circumstances  of  a 
big  expedition  undertaken  by  Charles  V.  against  Algiers,  the  chief  haunt  of  Barbarossa 
and  his  piratical  hordes,  in  which  the  fleet  of  Malta  took  a  prominent  part,  but  which 
ended  in  miserable  failure,  he  relates  how  only  a  few  galleys  escaped  the  ravages  of 
the  storm  and  the  onslaught  of  the  enemy,  but  they  were  so  badly  damaged  and 
unseaworthy  that,  according  to  contemporary  historians,  it  was  only  through  the 
consummate  skill  of  the  Maltese  pilots  and  seamen  that  they  managed  to  reach  the 
shores  of  Malta.  "  On  an  occasion  so  eminently  disastrous,"  Boisgelin  adds,  "  the 
Maltese  Navy  rose  to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory.  The  galleys  of  the  Order  alone 
resisted  the  fury  of  the  waves ;  and  when  Charles  V.  was  told  that  some  vessels 
appeared  still  to  live  at  sea,  he  exclaimed,  '  They  must  indeed  be  Maltese  galleys 
which  can  outride  such  a  storm  ! '  The  high  opinion  he  had  formed  of  his  fleet  was 
fully  justified,  for  the  standard  of  the  Order  was  soon  in  sight."  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  the  work  of  Boisgelin  was  published  in  English  in  the  year  of  Trafalgar,  and 
by  him  dedicated  to  the  British  Navy. 

The  next  and  by  far  the  greatest  Turkish  attempt  to  wrest  our  islands  from  the 
hands  of  the  Knights,  was  that  which  resulted  in  the  ever-famous  siege,  which  lasted 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  beginning  of  September  1565,  and  which  was  under- 
taken and  pursued  by  means  of  the  largest  and  most  formidable  armament  that  the 
Mediterranean  had  up  to  then  ever  borne  upon  its  waters.  The  details  of  that  great 
and  epoch-marking  event  falls  altogether  beyond  the  pale  of  this  paper,  and  forms  one 
of  the  most  thrilling  and  inspiriting  among  the  noble  and  ennobling  episodes  which 
adorn  the  golden  pages  of  the  history  of  mankind.  Had  she  no  other  title  to  the 
respect  of  civilisation,  Malta  would  by  reason  of  that  great  event  alone  still  be 
entitled  to  live  in  the  history  of  all  times.  What  concerns  us  is  the  effect  of  that 
crushing  victory  upon  the  history  of  Europe,  and  therefore  of  our  common  civilisation  ; 
and  that  effect  is  eloquently  proved  by  the  feverish  excitement  of  Europe  during  the 
siege,  by  the  deep  sigh  of  relief  which  Europe  heaved  on  receipt  of  the  longed-for 
tidings  of  the  victory,  by  the  universal  jubilation  and  thank-offerings  which  proceeded 
from  Rome  to  Madrid,  from  Vienna  to  Lisbon,  from  Paris  to  London — aye,  even  to 
this,  the  heart  of  England.  No  sooner,  in  fact,  had  the  news  of  the  Turkish  attack 
upon  Malta  reached  these  shores  than  Queen  Elizabeth,  laying  aside  her  hostility 
towards  Philip  of  Spain,  the  sovereign  lord  of  our  island,  as  well  as  the  sentiments  which 
only  a  few  years  before  had  led  her  to  aim  a  great  blow  at  the  rulers  of  Malta  by 
dissolving  the  English  branch  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  and  seizing  its  revenues, 
realised  only  the  danger  to  which  Europe  was  exposed,  saw  in  Malta  only  the  Champion 
of  the  Cross,  and  by  an  historic  Act,  still  recorded  in  the  Liturgies  of  her  memorable 
reign,  she  ordered  public  prayers  for  the  deliverance  of  Malta,  in  the  diocese  of  West- 
minster. Her  reasons  were  cogent.  "  If  the  Turks,"  so  ran  the  Act,  "  should  prevail 
against  the  Isle  of  Malta,  it  is  uncertain  what  further  peril  might  follow  to  the  rest 
of  Christendom."  And  when,  four  months  later,  the  happy  tidings  of  the  brilliant 
victory  of  the  besieged  reached  the  Queen,  she  ordered  public  and  solemn  thanksgiving 
services  throughout  the  same  diocese,  and  thus  even  far-off  England,  secure  in  the 
protection  of  her  native  seas  and  strong  in  the  growing  power  ot  her  navy,  joined  in 
the  universal  paean  of  praise  and  thanks  which  was  raised  from  end  to  end  of  Europe 
for  the  deliverance  of  Malta  and  in  the  universal  tribute  of  admiration  and  homage  to 
its  brave  defenders. 

The  full  effects  of  the  crushing  defeat  inflicted  by  the  little  rock  of  Malta  on  the 
flower  of  the  Ottoman  Army  was  the  first  staggering  blow  dealt  at  the  power  of  the 
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Turks,  and  its  effects,  though  perhaps  not  fully  realised  at  the  time,  were  not  con- 
siderably underrated.  Indeed,  reliable  contemporary  records  declared  them  to  have 
completely  excelled  those  of  SaJamis  and  Marathon.  The  inference  is  clear.  No 
historian  of  the  time,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  attempted  to  detail  the  reasons  why  so 
much  importance  was  attached  by  all  Europe  to  the  signal  victory  of  Malta  over  the 
Turks,  or  rather,  as  it  was  justly  considered,  of  the  Cross  over  the  Crescent.  Fully 
three  centuries  elapsed  before  the  authoritative  voice  of  Muratori  lifted  itself  to  pro- 
claim the  disastrous  consequences  which  the  fall  of  Malta  hi  1565  would  have  had  for 
Italy.  In  fact,  viewing  the  events  of  three  and  a  half  centuries  ago  in  the  light  of 
modern  principles,  it  is  easy  to  explain  their  importance  by  the  simple  reflection  that, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  Malta  would  have  proved  an  invaluable  naval  base,  such 
as  would  have  rendered  them  masters  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  the  rest  is  clear. 

But  the  victory  of  Malta,  crushing  as  it  was,  did  by  no  means  sound  the  death- 
knell  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  nor  definitely  secure  from  attack  the  shores  either  of 
Malta  or  of  the  other  countries  similarly  situated ;  for  the  naval  power  of  Turkey, 
though  certainly  shaken  for  a  time,  was  very  far  from  shattered.  But,  encouraged  by 
the  brilliant  success  of  Malta  and  emboldened  by  the  consequent  demoralisation  and 
weakness  of  the  Turks,  the  Christian  States  of  Europe  rallied  their  spirits  and  their 
forces,  and  seven  years  later,  in  the  famous  naval  battle  of  Lepanto,  in  which  the 
fleet  and  mariners  of  Malta  played  a  brilliantly  conspicuous  part,  they  dealt  at  the 
Sultan's  empire  a  heavy  blow  from  which  it  never  afterwards  really  recovered. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FAREWELL  LUNCHEON  TO  THE  EARL  OF  STRADBROKE  AND 
SIR  MATTHEW  NATHAN. 

A  FAREWELL  luncheon  was  given  at  the  Hotel  Victoria,  on  October  13,  to  the  Earl  of  Strad- 
broke,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  on  his  appointment  as  Governor  of  Victoria,  and  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Matthew  Nathan,  G.C.M.G.,  on  his  appointment  as  Governor  of  Queensland.  There 
was  a  very  large  company  of  both  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G., 
Chairman  of  Council,  presided. 

The  toast  of  "  The  King  and  the  United  Empire "  was  duly  honoured,  and  three 
lusty  cheers  were  called  for,  and  given,  during  the  proceedings. 

The  CHAIRMAN  announced  that  letters  expressing  regret  at  unavoidable  inability 
to  attend  had  been  received  from  Sir  George.  Parkin,  Viscount  Milner,  and  General 
Seely.  The  Earl  of  Crewe  wrote  regretting  that  absence  from  London  prevented  him 
from  being  present,  and  said :  "  I  should  have  been  happy  to  join  in  the  good  wishes 
for  a  successful  term  of  office  which  will  be  offered  to  these  distinguished  representa- 
tives of  the  Crown  and  the  Commonwealth  in  two  important  States."  Sir  Arthur 
Stanley,  the  late  Governor  of  Victoria,  who  regretted  that  by  doctor's  orders  he  was 
unable  to  attend,  wrote :  "  I  had  specially  wished  to  be  able  to  wish  my  successor 
in  Victoria  a  prosperous  term  of  office  both  for  himself  and  for  the  State  to  which 
he  is  going.  He  will  find  a  loyal  and  progressive  people  whom  to  know  is  to  love, 
and  if  he  approaches  my  happy  experience  he  will  find  when  leaving  he  is  parting 
with  a  large  body  of  very  warm  friends." 

In  proposing  the  toast  of  "Our  Guests,"  the  Chairman  said:  Werhave  the  honour 
and  privilege  of  entertaining  two  distinguished  guests  who  are  about  shortly  to  leave 
this  country  and  assume  duties  as  governors  of  two  important  States  overseas.  Our 
first  impulse  ought  to  be,  and  is,  to  congratulate  them  personally  upon  their  appoint- 
ment and  congratulate  also  the  States  to  which  they  are  going.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  we  have  amongst  our  guests  to-day  two  Indian  judges.  We  are  glad 
of  this  representation  of  India  because  it  is  the  desire  and  policy  of  the  Institute, 
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as   you    are   aware,   to    emphasise    as    much    as    possible    its    Indian    connection.      As 
regards  the  Institute,  we  are  to-day  making  a  new  departure  in  the  character  of  these 
luncheons,  inasmuch  as  for  the  first  time  ladies  have  been  invited  to  attend.     I  don't 
know  why  that  has  not  been  done  before,  except,  maybe,  through  the  lack  of  imagina- 
tion   of   the    men.     No    doubt   the    principal   reason    why    we   have    been    so    backward 
in  this  particular  is  that  the  original  charter  and  constitution  and  rules  of  the  Institute 
provided  only  for  the  election  of  men  as  Fellows.     It  is,  however,  almost  unaccountable, 
seeing  how  large  and  important  a  part  women  have  played  in  the  affairs  of  the  Empire 
that  nothing  of  the  sort  has   been   done   before.    We   must  remember  that  when   the 
Institute  was  founded  some  fifty  years  ago,   women  had  not  won  that  high  place  in 
the   national   life   they   so   deservedly   hold   to-day,   though   they   were   ever   our   same 
staunch   fellow-creatures,    but   the   opportunity   had   not    been   given   to    them   to   show 
that   extraordinary   strong   capacity   which,    especially   since   the   outbreak   of   war,    has 
been  revealed  to  all  of  us  in  such  an  amazing  degree.    Moreover,  if  I  am  to  seek  a 
further  clue  to  the  mystery,  I  may  remind  you  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  Institute, 
which   began  in  a   very  small  way,   we  possessed   very  little  accommodation.     As   the 
Institute  grew  in  its  activities  its  resources  were  taxed  to  the  utmost.     We  have  been 
struggling  to  get  more  members  and  more  money  in  order  that  we  may  increase  those 
activities,  but   we   have  never  yet   been   able  to  double   our  accommodation   so   as   to 
admit  ladies  to  the  Institute,  and  to-day,  if  I  may  say  so,  it  is  still  extremely  difficult 
because   in    certain   respects   the   ladies    are   very   exacting.     The    reading   and    writing 
rooms    with    which  we  have   been  content  are  not  enough,   for  they  will  probably  in 
these   days   require   their   own   smoking   and   bridge   rooms.      However,    we    must   not 
look   backwards   but  forwards,   and  we   have  a   policy   which  has   been  announced  on 
several  occasions  under  which,   as  soon  as  we  can   bring  our  rules  into   line,   we  are 
going  to  admit  ladies  into  full  Fellowship  and,  further,   we  have  in  consideration  the 
reconstruction   of  the   whole   building  in  a   manner  which   will   include  all  the   require- 
ments that  our  lady  Fellows  will  demand,  and  some  of  their  fancies  even  will  be  provided 
for.     If  we  consider  the  ends  of  this  Institute,  among  the  principal  of  which  is  the  cultivation 
of  the  happiest  relations  between  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  this  country  and  those 
overseas,  you  will  agree  that  the  help  and  inspiration  of  women  is  of  the  highest  importance. 
Our  principal  guests  will  pardon  this  digression.     Lord  Stradbroke,  unlike  his  fellow 
guest,  has  never  before  been  Governor  of  a  British  Colony,  but  he  has  had  a  varied,  an 
active,  and  a  remarkable  career  hi  all  those  spheres  of  work  which   go  to  make  an 
English  gentleman,  a  good  citizen  and  a  good  leader  of  men.    The  activities  on  which 
he  has   been  engaged  range  from  national  defence,  to  sea  fisheries,  and  county  councils, 
and  I  cannot  imagine  a  better  and  more  practical  training  for  a  man  going  to  assume 
high  office   than  to  have   been   chairman  of  a  great  county  council,   a  position   which 
calls  for  a  ready  and  intimate  knowledge  of  all  those  concerns  which  affect  the  interests 
and  the  welfare  of  large  populations.     He  has  taken  a  part  hi  the  war  for  nearly  six 
years.     He  has   been  to   Egypt,   Palestine,  and  France,  and  during  his  service  has,  no 
doubt,    come   into    contact   with   many   gallant   Australians,    who   have   taken   so    con- 
spicuous a   part  in   the   war.    As  a  sportsman  and  a   traveller  he  has  seen  much   of 
the  Empire  and  the  world,  and  has  had  ample  opportunity  of  forming  a  wide  outlook. 
In  the  course  of  his  travels    he  has  even  been   to   Basutoland,  hi   which   I  spent   so 
many  years  of  my  life  and  which  has  been  called  the  Switzerland  of  Africa.     Victoria 
also  is  a  very  beautiful  country,  being  traversed  with  mountain  ranges  which   in  some 
parts  are  called  the  Australian  Alps  and  others  the  Pyrenees.     It  is  even  claimed  that  the 
climate  is  the  best  hi  Australia.     ("  No,"  and  laughter.)     I  was  quite  prepared  for  that  demur, 
but  that  is  a  matter  which  the  people  of  Australia  can  settle  amicably  among  themselves. 

Sir  Matthew  Nathan  is  the  senior  of  our  two  guests,  and  though  looking  so  fresh 
and  young  is  a  veteran  in  the  service  of  the  Empire.  He  has  held  some  most  im- 
portant appointments  under  the  Crown,  for  he  has  been  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  the 
Gold  Coast,  Hong  Kong,  and  Natal,  and  in  addition  has  had  a  distinguished  record  of  service 
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in  this  country,  having  been  Secretary  to  the  General  Post  Office  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  and  he  has  also  held  the  most  difficult  post  of  Under  Secretary 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Thus  he  brings  to  his  future  work  a  very  rich 
experience,  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  appreciated  because  he  is  going  to  a  country 
where  there  are  many  difficult  problems  at  the  present  time  and  where  his  unique 
knowledge  and  strong  character  must  prove  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  all  concerned 
in  the  guidance  and  government  of  its  people.  Both  our  guests  are  going  to  lands 
peopled  with  our  own  virile  race.  There  is  one  outstanding  problem  common  to  both,  and 
that  is  that  the  land  of  Australia  is  crying  aloud  for  settlers ;  indeed,  there  is  at 
present  an  intense  competition  not  only  between  the  states  of  Australia  themselves, 
but  between  Australia  and  the  other  great  Dominions  like  Canada.  The  flow  of 
emigrants  will  probably  be  towards  those  states  which  offer  the  most  attractive  prospects 
of  settlement  and  the  easiest  and  cheapest  method  of  getting  there.  The  Institute 
cannot  favour  any  one  state,  but  we  can  hope,  indeed  our  fervent  hope  is,  that  wherever 
our  people  go  they  will  remain  under  the  British  flag  and  that  never  again  will  British 
emigrants  in  any  numbers  go  under  any  other.  I  found  a  passage  from  a  statement 
by  a  well-known  Australian  statesman,  which  I  should  like  to  read  to  you.  Speaking  of 
Australia's  powers  of  recuperation  he  says  :  "  These  early  days  of  peace  find  Australia 
with  added  private  and  national  obligation,  but,  with  due  recognition  of  unalterable 
principles  and  with  the  application  of  that  common  sense  which  is  traditional  of  British 
stock,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  the  future.  Our  country  is  blessed  with  exceptional 
resources  and  unsurpassable  powers  of  recuperation."  I  am  sure  we  all  wish  most 
cordially  that  hopeful  view  may  be  realised. 

The  EARL  or  STRADBKOKE,  C.B.,  C.M.G. :  I  wish  very  much  I  had  sufficient  words 
at  disposal  in  which  to  express  my  grateful  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  the  terms 
in  which  he  has  proposed  the  toast.  I  thank  him  very  sincerely  indeed,  and  you  also 
for  the  way  in  which  you  have  received  the  toast  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am 
fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  Institute  paid  me  a  great  honour  in  inviting  me  here 
to-day — an  honour  which  I  appreciate  very  much,  and  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
Council  also  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  of  meeting  so  many  people  deeply  interested 
in  Australia  and  who,  I  am  sure,  will  give  me  much  valuable  information.  Naturally, 
on  going  out  to  Victoria,  I  am  going  out  full  of  keen  interest  in  the  work  before  me 
and  also  looking  forward  with  great  pleasure  to  the  fact  that  I  shall  meet  again  many 
friends  I  have  made  during  the  war.  As  Australia  came  to  the  front  in  the  war 
and  gave  us  of  her  best,  so  we  may  be  sure  that  in  the  work  of  reconstruction  she  will  do 
her  part,  and  we  may  look  forward  with  confidence  to  a  great  increase  in  production, 
especially  in  the  foodstuffs  of  the  Commonwealth,  that  will  be  available  in  our  own 
markets  here.  Australia  has  strengthened  her  position  very  much  indeed  and  has 
become  a  power  in  the  world  which  will  go  on  increasing  ever  more  and  more  because 
her  resources  are  so  large. 

I  anticipate  with  pleasure,  I  say,  my  experiences  during  the  next  five  years.  But 
these  are  not  the  only  attractions.  Australia  does  not  give  up  the  whole  of  her  time 
to  finance  and  politics.  I  am  told  that  the  meeting  of  Parliament  is  settled  in  accordance 
with  the  arrangements  for  certain  race  meetings  in  Melbourne.  It  seems  strange  that 
the  date  of  the  Derby  is  fixed  by  the  date  of  Easter  Sunday.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  accuse  our  womenfolk  of  giving  way  to  these  weaknesses  of  the  human  nature, 
but  one  wonders  that  this  luncheon  should  have  been  fixed  for  the  day  on  which 
the  Cesarewitch  is  run  at  Newmarket.  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  that  all  work 
and  no  play  make  Jack  a  dull  boy,  though  I  do  not  consider  that  our  amusements 
should  interfere  with  our  work,  but  I  like  to  think  that  the  fact  that  my  uncle,  the 
late  Admiral  Rous,  was  instrumental  or  took  an  active  part  hi  introducing  racing  in 
Australia,  will  not  result  in  a  black  mark  being  put  against  my  name.  (Mr.  Andrew 
Fisher — "  The  other  way  about.")  I  think  I  am  lucky  in  going  out  when  the  prospects 
in  Australia  are  so  bright,  and  that  I  am  specially  fortunate  in  going  to  Victoria 
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where  conditions  are  particularly  good  and  whose  financial  conditions  are  the  envy  of 
other  countries.  It  will  be  my  earnest  wish  to  do  my  best  for  the  good  of  the  State,  and  at 
all  times  my  sincere  desire  will  be,  in  however  a  humble  way,  to  further  that  feeling 
of  affection  which  already  exists  between  the  greatest  of  the  old  countries  and  the 
greatest  of  the  new. 

Sir  MATTHEW  NATHAN  :  Kind  reference  has  been  made  on  this  and  other  occasions 
to  the  experience  I  am  taking  with  me  to  my  post  as  Governor  of  Queensland.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  prosperity  of  that  State  will  depend  on  the  steadfastness  of 
its  people  and  the  wisdom  of  its  statesmen  and  not  on  the  experience  of  its  Governor, 
I  cannot  but  be  conscious  that  that  experience  is  lacking  in  one  element  of  particular 
importance  to  Australia — I  mean  knowledge  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  story  of  the  growth  of  those  States  embodies  lessons  for  Australia — lessons 
of  much  to  follow  and  of  much  to  avoid.  The  United  States,  before  their  great 
industrial  awakening,  may  be  compared  to  Australia  as  it  is  now,  with  a  population 
small  in  proportion  to  its  habitable  and  cultivatable  area,  with  mineral  resources  but 
half  tapped  and  with  industries  still  undeveloped.  The  American  then  felt  that  he  had 
a  colossal  opportunity  and  he  took  it.  The  difference  between  him  and  the  Australian 
is  that  he  took  it  in  a  hurry. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  North  American  Continent  required  plentiful  labour 
and  cheap  labour.  Europe  was  drained  to  supply  this,  and  with  it  the  United  States  have 
become  densely  populated,  immensely  rich,  and  very  powerful.  But  the  population,  in  spite 
of  its  assimilation,  has  grown  more  and  more  heterogeneous ;  by  the  side  of  great  riches 
there  has  appeared  great  poverty ;  powerful  as  is  America  as  regards  the  outside  world, 
there  are  fissures  in  the  structure  of  its  society,  with  its  ill-organised  workpeople  and 
its  uncompromising  employers,  that  are  as  serious  as  those  which  threaten  the  strength 
of  continental  Europe. 

Australia  has  gone  more  slowly,  never  pledging  the  present  welfare  of  the  people 
for  the  sake  of  future  wealth.  I  believe  it  still  remains  the  paradise  of  the  working 
man,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  and  States  to  keep  it  so.  For 
this  the  general  standard  of  living  has  to  be  maintained.  For  this  the  doctrine  of 
White  Australia  has  been  adopted  ;  and  those  who,  like  myself,  have  in  other  parts 
of  the  Empire  seen  the  difficulties  created  by  the  association  of  large  numbers  of 
Asiatics  and  Africans  with  European  settlement,  appreciate  the  firmness  with  which 
this  doctrine  has  been  adhered  to.  On  the  other  hand,  Australian  statesmen  cannot 
ignore  the  fact  that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  and  the  problem  of  getting  the  immigrants 
most  suitable  for  the  work  required  in  the  country,  particularly  for  the  development  of 
its  lands  in  the  tropical,  semi-tropical,  and  temperate  zones,  must  always  be  before  them. 

Further  evidence  of  the  strong  desire  to  maintain  and  improve  the  general  standard 
of  living  in  Australia  is  given  by  the  bold  experiments  in  State  Socialism  which  have 
been  entered  upon  by  the  various  State  Governments  and  notably  that  of  Queensland. 
These  experiments,  which  depend  for  their  success  on  the  high  civic  spirit  and  the 
sound  industrial  sense  with  which  they  may  be  worked,  are  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  older  world. 

And  that  world,  in  no  unselfish  spirit,  but  with  an  eye  to  its  own  supplies  of 
food  and  raw  material,  is  watching  to  see  how  Australia  will  solve  the  greatest  of 
the  material  problems  before  her.  Englishmen  have  irrigated  whole  countries,  have 
deflected  rivers  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  have  added  vast 
areas  to  the  habitable  land  of  Egypt.  But  it  remains  for  Australia  to  irrigate  a 
continent,  to  ensure  that  no  drop  of  its  waters  that  can  be  used  on  the  land  flows 
into  the  sea,  to  make  the  earth  give  up  its  hidden  supplies  and  ultimately  to  wring 
from  a  moister  atmosphere  the«-benison  of  a  more  copious  rainfall.  By  the  side  of 
this  problem  of  overcoming  the  drought,  the  subduing  of  the  pests  of  Australia — the 
prickly  pear,  the  ubiquitous  rabbit,  and  the  noisome  tick — are  lesser  matters,  though 
sufficiently  serious  to  add  appreciably  to  the  great  weight  of  responsibility  resting  on 
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the  shoulders  of  Australian  statesmen.  Fortunately  Australian  governors  are  only 
responsible  for  acting  on  the  advice  given  to  them  by  those  statesmen.  The  list 
of  subjects  in  which  my  friend  the  Agent- General  for  Queensland  recently  told  me 
I  should  be  called  upon  to  advise  when  exercising  my  primary  function  of  attending 
agricultural  shows  at  various  places  along  the  3,000  miles  of  Queensland  coast  contained 
none  of  these  matters  to  which  I  have  referred. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  statement  I  recently  read  in  an  Australian  book  to  the  efi'ect 
that  Australians  had  nothing  to  learn  from  Great  Britain,  but  Englishmen  had  much 
to  learn  from  Australia.  This  was  no  doubt  an  intentional,  as  it  was  an  obvious, 
exaggeration,  but  there  is  sufficient  truth  in  it  to  make  it  incumbent  upon  an  English- 
man going  to  Australia  in  an  official  capacity  to  go  in  all  humility  and  with  the 
desire  not  only  to  give  all  he  can  to  the  new  country,  but  also  to  bring  back,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  old  one,  new  experiences  of  men  and  affairs.  If  I  bring  back  also  the 
good-will  of  the  people  of  Queensland  I  shall  be  well  content. 

I  thank  you,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  for  the  account  of  myself,  in  which,  however, 
I  fear  that  the  partiality  of  the  friend  has  impaired  the  accuracy  of  the  record.  I 
am  grateful,  fellow  members  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  for  the  kindness  of  your 
tend -off.  I  appreciate,  Lord  Stradbroke,  having  been  associated  in  this  toast  with 
she  Governor  oi  the  great  State  of  Victoria  and  with  one  who  has  taken  the  useful 
part  in  the  public  life  of  this  country  that  you  have  done. 

Col.  AMBRY,  M.P.,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  proposed  the  health 
of  the  Chairman — a  toast  which,  he  said,  in  view  of  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden 's  record 
of  service  to  the  Empire  and  his  record  of  unofficial  service  to  the  Empire  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Institute  for  so  many  years  past,  required  no  elaboration. 

The  Chairman  briefly  responded,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


THE    COUNCIL'S   GREETING   TO   THE   PRINCE. 

THE  following  resolution,  passed  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  at  their 

first  meeting  after  His  Royal  Highness's  return,  was  forwarded  to  the  Prince  of  Wales : — 

"The  Council   of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  desire  to  record  their  sense  of  the 

great  value   of  H.R.H.  the  Prince   of  Wales'    mission  to   the  Dominions,  and   their 

admiration  for  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  performed,  and  to  offer  to  His  Royal 

Highness  their  hearty  congratulations  upon  his  safe  return  home  at  the  conclusion  of 

his  memorable  tour." 

In  reply  His  Royal  Highness's  private  secretary  writes : — 

"  1  am  desired  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  ask  you  to  express  to  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  His  Royal  Highness's  deep  appreciation  of  the  resolution  passed 
at  the  first  meeting  held  by  them  after  his  return  from  his  recent  tour." 
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Overseas  Coal  Supplies. — The  situation  in  regard  to  coal  supplies  has  assumed  a 
somewhat  serious  aspect  in  many  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  high  prices  at  present 
obtainable  in  Europe  are  attracting  excessive  exports  of  coal,  notably  from  Australia 
and  America,  to  the  detriment  of  the  home  supplies  of  Australia  and  Canada.  Already 
Australian  industries  are  greatly  hampered  by  the  coal  shortage,  and  many  factories 
in  the  Commonwealth  cannot  obtain  sufficient  for  their  requirements.  The  situation  is 
not  improved  by  the  fact  that  the  miners  of  Australia  are  in  a  state  of  acute  unrest, 
and  making  extreme  demands.  New  South  Wales  miners  have  recently  been  given  an 
advance  of  4*.  per  ton.  Stocks  of  fuel  throughout  the  Commonwealth  are  at  present 
dangerously  small  as  a  result  of  the  transport  troubles  of  last  year,  coupled  with  the 
effects  of  the  strike  in  1917,  from  which  the  country  has  not  yet  fully  recovered.  It 
is  suggested  that  the  Commonwealth  Government  will  be  forced  to  take  steps  to  con- 
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trol  the  export  of  coal.  The  position  in  the  industrial  areas  of  Eastern  Canada  is 
somewhat  similar,  owing  to  the  fact  that  America,  wherefrom  the  supplies  of  coal  are 
obtained,  is  also  exporting  heavily  to  Europe.  In  New  Zealand  even  before  the  war 
the  coal  shortage  was  a  serious  problem.  In  India  the  situation  is  less  acute,  though 
the  coal  supplies  are  by  no  means  extensive.  South  Africa  alone  is  the  lucky  possessor 
of  vast  resources  and  cheap  labour,  but  although  the  present  coal  crisis  should  provide 
a  tremendous  impetus  to  the  industry,  the  export  trade  in  coal  is  as  yet  practically 
undeveloped. 

CANADA. 

Record  Agricultural  Year. — In  spite  of  the  late  spring  and  prolonged  drought  which 
caused  a  good  deal  of  apprehension  in  the  Prairie  provinces  this  year,  the  crop  results 
have  exceeded  all  expectations.  Indeed,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  Canada  has  never 
had  a  better  agricultural  year  than  the  present  one.  The  wheat  yield  for  the  whole 
dominion  is  estimated  at  289,000,000  bushels,  against  193,000,000  bushels  a  year  ago ; 
oats  at  556,000,000,  against  394,000,000;  barley  at  64,000,000,  against  66,000,000;  rye 
at  13,000,000,  against  10,000,000;  and  flaxseed  at  11,000,000,  against  5,500,000.  For 
the  older  provinces,  in  which  comparatively  little  wheat  is  now  grown,  the  fodder 
crops  are  satisfactory,  and  the  returns  from  dairy  and  stock  above  the  average.  The 
fruit  crop  is  also  good,  though  marketing  is  difficult  owing^to  lack  of  transportation 
and  higher  freight  charges. 

Great  Projects  at  Vancouver. — Three  important  harbour  schemes  are  being 
undertaken  at  Vancouver  City.  One  is  the  construction  of  the  Ballantyne  Pier,  which 
when  completed  is  expected  to  cost  about  $5,000,000.  A  large  dry  dock,  to  cost  at 
least  $3,500,000,  constitutes  the  second  project,  the  third  being  an  elaborate  programme 
for  steel  and  concrete  work  on  the  $4,000,000  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  pier. 

Improving  the  Highways  of  Eastern  Canada. — It  is  stated  that  the  Dominion 
Government  has  approved  of  plans  involving  the  expenditure  of  nearly  £8,000,000 
sterling  on  highways  in  Quebec  and  Ontario.  Altogether  £4,440,000  will  be  expended 
in  Ontario  and  £3,478,000  in  Quebec.  Of  Ontario's  expenditure  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment will  provide  £1,360,000,  the  province  and  municipalities  finding  the  balance ;  while 
in  Quebec  the  Dominion  will  contribute  £1,000,000  sterling  of  the  total  expenditure. 

Link  with  India. — It  is  stated  that  the  new  British  Columbia-India  steamship 
service  will  be  in  operation  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Indian  Government  has 
placed  an  order  for  railway  material  in  British  Columbia,  which  is  to  be  sent  out 
shortly  on  the  first  Canadian  merchant  marine  ship  plying  on  this  route. 

AUSTRALIA. 

State  Housing  in  New  South  Wales. — The  ballot  for  rent  purchases  of  completed 
cottages  under  the  State  housing  scheme  of  New  South  Wales  took  place  recently  at 
Sydney,  when  thirty-two  cottages  in  various  suburbs  were  put  to  the  ballot.  Payments 
inclusive  of  interest,  to  purchase  the  houses  in  thirty  years,  ranged  from  22s.  6d.  to 
26s.  per  week.  No  deposit  was  required  with  the  application,  but  a  payment  of 
5  per  cent.,  averaging  about  £40  on  the  capital  value  of  the  property,  is  demanded 
of  the  successful  balloters.  It  is  intended  that  this  scheme  for  meeting  the  growing 
need  for  houses  shall  be  continued. 

Western  Australia  as  a  Pastoral  State. — According  to  the  latest  official  returns, 
Western  Australia  has  now  214,679,000  acres  under  pastoral  lease,  carrying  7,200,000 
sheep  and  943,000  head  of  cattle,  besides  horses,  camels,  &c.  These  figures  apply  only 
to  pastoral  leaseholds,  but  under  the  heading  "mixed  fanning,"  where  stock-raising 
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and  wheat-growing  are  'combined,  an  additional  2.430,000  sheep  are  carried.  The 
States  wool-clip  of  ten  years  ago  was  25,000,000  Ibs. ;  whereas  last  season  it  was 
43,000,000  Ibs.  But  the  financial  potentialities  of  this  increase  are  not  dependent  upon 
quantity  only,  for  the  great  rise  in  wool  values  throughout  the  world  has  rendered 
increased  production  of  even  greater  importance  for  its  value  than  for  its  bulk. 

The  Call  Of  the  Land. — From  the  first  land  settlement  has  received  whole-hearted 
support  from  the  Government  of  Western  Australia,  and  a  good  record  has  been  main- 
tained. During  the  war,  when  conditions  were  adverse  to  enterprise  generally,  the 
new  selections  averaged  over  500,000  acres  per  annum,  and  since  the  war  they 
have  risen  to  1,250,000  acres  in  1919-20.  As  a  result  of  the  repatriation  scheme  of 
land  settlement,  4,422  returned  soldiers  out  of  5,462  applicants  have  already  received 
qualification  certificates,  while  some  3,000,  on  whose  account  advances  to  the  amount  of 
£2.500,000  have  been  made,  are  actually  settled  on  the  land.  Some  English  ex-soldiers 
are  among  this  number. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Organising  Home  Industry. — A  new  industry  is  about  to  be  started  at  Vereeniging, 
namely  the  manufacture  of  numerous  products  such  as  cornflour,  starch,  gums,  cattle 
food,  rubber  substitutes,  &c.,  from  the  raw  material  derived  from  high  grade  maize. 
At  present  these  products  are  imported  from  Europe  and  Australia  where  they  are 
produced  from  corn  or  maize  grown  in  South  Africa — surely  an  unnecessary  condition 
of  affairs.  An  initial  expenditure  of  £250,000  will  be  involved,  but  the  plant  to  be 
installed  in  the  first  instance  will  be  capable  of  meeting  all  the  demands  of  the  South 
African  market.  It  is  hoped  ultimately  to  absorb  20,000  bushels  of  maize  per  day, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  country's  export  for  1919-20. 

INDIA. 

Gift  of  Aeroplanes. — The  Government  of  India  has  received  a  gift  of  100  aero- 
•  planes  from  the  Imperial  Government.  Some  have  been  given  to  local  governments, 
while  others  have  been  offered  to  ruling  princes,  and  twenty  have  been  made  over  to 
the  Royal  Air  Force.  The  remainder  will  be  offered  to  aero  clubs,  R.A.F.  officers 
resident  hi  India,  or  to  companies  prepared  to  establish  aviation  schools.  The  machines 
will  be  handed  over  free  of  charge  at  Karachi  on  condition  that  they  are  used  for 
purposes  of  demonstration  and  instruction  and  are  not  re-sold. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Public  Works  in  British  Honduras. — The  Governor  of  British  Honduras  recently 
submitted  a  proposal  to  the  Legislative  Council  for  the  raising  of  a  loan  for  public 
works  in  the  colony.  Among  the  improvements  to  be  made  are  the  filling  up  of 
swamp  areas  at  Belize,  the  provision  of  a  proper  water  supply  for  the  city,  and  the 
completion  of  roads.  It  was  originally  urged  that  a  loan  of  $1,000.000  should  be 
raised  for  the  purpose,  but  members  of  the  Legislature  have  advised  that  the  loan 
shall  be  increased  to  $1,250,000.  Plans  are  being  prepared  by  an  American  company 
for  the  erection  of  modern  public  buildings  at  Belize. 

Railway  Material  for  Jamaica. — Large  quantities  of  railway  equipment  were  landed 
at  Kingston  recently,  the  entire  consignment  having  been  made  in  Canada  and  shipped 
to  Jamaica  by  way  of  the  United  States.  The  order  included  seven  large  locomotives 
and  about  5,000  tons  of  steel  rails,  as  well  as  other  material.  In  all  ten  engines 
have  been  imported  from  Canada  for  the  Jamaica  railway,  of  which  three  are  already 
in  service  and  are  giving  every  satisfaction.  Wherever  reconstruction  work  is  being 
undertaken,  60  Ib.  American  steel  rails  are  being  replaced  by  80  Ib.  Canadian  rails. 
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Name. 

Capt.  A.  C.  Jomaron  . 
Capt.  L.  D.  Gam  mans  . 
H.  C.  F.  Rodda  (Marine  Observer, 

R  A.F.) 
Dr.  H.  Mowat 
Miss  G.  E.  Wright 
Miss  R.  Wood 

Lieut.  G.  E   Clayton,  M.C.      . 
Capt.  G.  Hawkins 
Capt.  W.  E.  iligby,  M.C. 
Lieut.  R.  W.  Giant,  M.C 
Lieut,  W.  H.  Gatfield,  M.C. 
Actg.  Flight-Cmdr.  J.  D.  Dalley, 

R.A.F. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Kinder,  O.T.C. 
2n.l  Lieut   W.  A.  C-  Haines    . 
Seaman  C.  G.  Sollis 
Capt.  J.  H.  C.  Calthrop 
Miss  L.  H    Andrew 

Miss  M.  W.  Henderson  .         . 

Capt.  E.  H.    Davies 

Lieut.  R.  M.  Da  vies       .         . 

Lieut.  C.  F.  Irigledon     .         .         ', 

Lieut.  R.  P.  H.  Bassett. 

Miss  F.  Hollands 

Lieut.  C.  G.  S.  Fellows  . 

Major  K.  E.  Poyser 

Lieut.  C.  W.  Seymour  Hall     . 

Lieut.  C.  B.  Matthews    .         . 

Lieut.  R.  A    Whittle,  M.C.      . 

Lieut.  T.  H.  Hinckson   . 

C.  H.  Payton         . 

0.  R.  Sit'well          . 

Lieut.  0.  A.  Cornell 

Lieut.  0.  G.  L.  P.  Powell 

J.  P.  Jones  . 

Lieut   H.  P.  Le  Chene   . 

Major  M.  J.  O'Brien  Twohig  . 

Lieut.  F.  H.  Woolliscroft 

Capt.  E.  G.  Payne          .         .         . 

L.  MoA.  R.  Gordon 

S.  F.  Green 

Capt  C.  G.  Fannin,  M.C. 
M.  Sweeney  . 

Dr.  J.  H.  Neill      . 

E.  A.  Ruck 

H.  S.  Newaom       . 
Mies  E.  F.  A.  Shaw 
Miss  M.  SanHison  . 
Mips  M.  M.  Hiney 
Li"ut.  R.  Scott-Little     . 
Lieut.  E.  Grove- White  . 
J.  Green        .         . 
W.  A.  Ozanne        . 
Col.  H.  B.  Smeeton 
Capt.  S.  W.  Turner.  M.C. 
Lieut. -Col.  A.  C.  Tompkins     . 
Lieut.  F.  G.  Ashby 

Capt.  F.  G.  M.  Beck,  M.A.     .     .   . 


Appointment. 


Cadet 

Police  Probationer 

Radiologist 
Nursing  Sister 

Cadet " 


Police  Probationer 


European  Master 
Dep   Master  Attendant 
Commercial     Mistress     (Raffles 

School) 

Assistant  Mistress 
Cadet 


Nursing  Sister 
Priv.  Sec.  to  Govr. 
2nd  Puisne  Judge 
Administrative  Officer 


Colony. 
Malay  States 


Straits  Settlements 


Girls' 


Ceylon 


T^eewards  Islands 
East  Africa 


Asst.  Master  Education  Dept. 

2nd  Class  Tel.  Inspector 

Surveyor 

2nd  Class  Tel.  Inspector 

Medical  Officer 

Asst.  Dist.  Agric.  Officer 

Clerk,  Medical  Dept. 

Nurse 


Veterinary  Officer 
Agriculturist 
Supt.  of  Police 

M 

»t 

Assistant  Treasurer 

District  Commissioner 

Accountant  and  Office  Assistant  to 

Principal  M.O. 
Vice-Principal  Boys'  School 


Kenya 

M 

»t 

M 

Uganda 

M 

Nyasaland 


Somaliland 
Cyprus 
Gold  Coast 

Sierra  Leone 
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Name. 
Major  G.  H   Bell  . 

Major  R.  L.  Bowen,  M.O. 

Lieut.  E.  Burgess 

F.  Burnett,  M.M.  . 

Lieut.  H.  R.  Harding     . 

Capt.  C.  N.  A.  Clarke,  M.G.C. 

Lieut.  G.  M.  Clifford 

Capt.  J.  R.  Dickinson,  M.C.    . 

Lieut.  J.  A.  G.  Enright  . 

E.  K.  Featherstone 

Capt.  H.  Fox,  M.C.        .      •  . 

Lieut.  G.  G.  Harris,  M.C. 

Lieut.  L.  A.  C.  Helbert 

Lieut.  T.  Hoskyns-Abrahall    . 

Capt.  E.  H.  0.  Keates,  M.C.  . 

Capt.  H.  P.  James 

Capt.  S.  S.  John,  M.C. 

Capt.  K.  R.  D.  Lace 

C.  S.  Masser 

Lieut.  J.  D.  McAinsh 

Lieut,  F.  Macdonald,  M  C.,  R.F.A, 

Capt.  C.  G.  McKenzie 

Lieut.  P.  W   Mactavish,  M.C. 

2nd  Lieut.  McWeeny,  C.B.     . 

Capt.  A.  L.  Milroy,  M.C. 

Lieut.  E.  C.  Mogridge    . 

Lieut.  E.  N.  Mylius 

Lieut.  R.  F.  P.  Onne     . 

Capt.  H.  E.  Priestman  . 

B.  P.  Riddett 
Lieut.  R.  D.  Ross 
Lieut.  L.  C.  Rowney 
Lieut.  C.  W.  Scott 
Lieut.  B.  E.  S.  Smith    . 
Lieut.  J.  E.  Symond      .         . ".•'.. 
Lieut.  E.  V.  S-  Thomas. 
Lieut.  E.  V.  H.  Toovey. 

W.  G.  West 

Capt.  H.  H.  Wilkinson  . 

Capt  G.  B.  Williams,  M.C.     . 

Capt.  J.  A.  Boyd  . 

Capt.  R.  M.  Downes,  M.C.      . 

Lieut.  R.  J.  Hook,  D.F.C.      . 

Lieut.  J.  Jackson 

Capt.  A.  G.  J  Owen,  M.C.      . 

Capt.  G.  C.  Sambidge,  W.A.F.F. 

Lieut.  T.  J.  Southern     . 
Major  C.  A.  \\  allace,  K.R.R. 
Lieut.  J.  W.  I^arge 
Lieut.  H.  ie  P.  Agnew   . 
Lieut.  A.  C.  Luck 
Lieut. -Cdr.  A.  C.  Buoknell      . 
Cdr.  C.  T.  Hewlett  Cooper      . 
Lieut.  J.  D.  Tremlett,  M.C.    . 
F.  M.  Rogers 

C.  E.  Dali 


Appointment. 
Director  of  Topographical  Branch, 

Survey  Department 
Officer  in  Administrative  Service 

Forestry  Officer 

Officer  in  Administrative  Service 


Colony. 
Gold  Coast 

Nigeria 
Gold  Coast 
Nigeria 

Gold  Coast 
Nigeria 


Forestry  Officer 

Officer  in  Administrative  Service 


Gold  Coast 

M 

Nigeria 


Surveyor 

Officer  in  Administrative  Service 

Forestry  Officer 

Officer  in  Administrative  Service 

Asst.  Superintendent,  Sisal  Plantation 
Officer  in  Administrative  Service 

Office  Assistant,  Survey  Dept. 
Officer  in  Administrative  Service 


Gold  Coast 
Nigeria 
Gold  Coast 
Nigeria 

M 

Togoland 
Nigeria 

Gold  Coast 
Nigeria 


Instructor  in  Arts  and  Crafts,  Educa- 
tion Department 
Officer  in  Administrative  Service 

M 

Asst.  Inspector  of  Police 


1st  Officer,  B.S.  Lord  Milntr 
Port  Captain 
Veterinary  Officer 
Head  Gardener,  Amani  Institute 
1st  Asat.  Master,   Boys'  Grammar 
School,  Suva,  Fiji 


Gold  Coast 
TanganyikaTerritory 


Fiji 


RECENT  TRANSFERS  AND  PROMOTIONS. 

Mr.   C.   J.    Griffin  (Chief  Justice,  Leeward  Islands),  Chief  Justice,  Uganda. 

Mr.  F.  C.  W.  Durrant  (Attorney-General,  Bahamas),  Puisne  Judge,  Jamaica. 

Mr.  H.  K.  M.  Sisnett  (Stipendiary  Magistrate,  British  Guiana).  Puisne  Judge,  Jamaica. 

Mr.  Haythorne  Reed  (Town  Magistrate,  Zanzibar),  Assistant  Judge,  Zanzibar. 
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Mr.  E.  D.  Vergrette  (Crown  Prosecutor,  Sierra  Leone),  President  of  a  District  Court, 
Cyprus. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Manning  (District  Inspector  of  Police,  British  Guiana),  Magistrate,  Tanganyika 
Territory. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Phillips)  (Crown  Prosecutor,  St.  Helena),  Magistrate,  St.  Kitts. 

Mr.  C.  C.  H.  Davis  (Deputy  Treasurer,  British  Guiana),  Auditor-General,  Jamaica. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Woi-tley,  M.B.E.  (Director  of  Agriculture,  Bermuda),  Director  of  Agriculture, 
Nyasaland. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Storm  (Divisional  Surveyor,  Department  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  Nigeria), 
Postmaster-General,  Tanganyika  Territory. 

Mr.  C.  Wilkins  ( Assistant  Treasurer,  Nyasaland),  Treasurer,  Somaliland. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Tyler  Smith  (Executive  Engineer,  Public  V(  orks  Department,  Kenya),  Colonial 
Engineer,  Gambia. 

Comma,nder  W.  H.  C.  Calthorp,  B.N.  (retd.)  (late  Harbour  Master,  Sierra  Leone),  Deputy 
Master  Attendant,  Singapore. 

Mr.  R.  J.    Paul  (Inspector  of  Constabulary,  Trinidad),  Superintendent  of  Police,  Nyasaland. 

Mr.  R.  Roberts  (Customs  Officer,  Nyasaland),  Assistant  Chief  of  Customs,  Zanzibar. 

Mr.  G  Paulin  ((District  Engineer,  Public  Works  Department,  Fiji),  Executive  Engineer, 
Public  Works  Department,  Nigeria. 

Mr.  R.  Templeton-Galt  (Staff  Surveyor,  St.  Lucia),  Surveyor,  Jamaica. 
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Oversea  Students'  Scheme. 

THE  scheme  initiated  by  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  for  the  training  in 
British  industrial  methods  of  students  from  Overseas  who  have  qualified  in  their 
universities,  colleges,  and  schools,  and  are  prepared  to  learn  the  practical  side  of 
organisation  and  control  at  the  hands  of  British  firms,  has  received  the  fullest 
measure  of  support  from  the  Dominions  and  Colonies.  The  same  cannot  be  said, 
however,  of  the  attitiide  shown  on  this  side,  and  the  Committee  are  experiencing  a 
certain  amount  of  difficulty  in  placing  these  young  men.  Various  reasons  are 
adduced  by  manufacturers,  such  as  the  general  feeling  of  industrial  unrest  which 
is  at  the  moment  permeating  British  industry ;  the  decline  in  output ;  the  large 
absorption  of  ex-officers  and  men  which  has  already  taken  place  ;  and  the  general 
"  slump  "  in  trade.  At  the  same  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  the  enormous 
industrial  development  that  is  taking  place  throughout  the  great  Dominions,  the 
scheme  is  one  of  the  greatest  potential  benefit  alike  to  the  manufacturer,  the  student, 
and  the  Empire  ;  and  it  offers  a  golden  opportunity  of  inculcating  in  the  minds  of 
these  youths  the  great  and  manifold  advantages  of  training  them  in  those  industrial 
methods  which  for  decades  have  served  as  the  guiding  principles  in  the  commerical 
welding  of  the  Empire. 

Considerable  efforts  are  being  put  forth  by  foreign  manufacturers,  notably 
American,  to  secure  such  young  men,  keenly  alive  as  they  are  to  the  immense 
potentialities  of  such  training.  One  point  of  contrast  between  English  and  foreign 
manufacturers  deserves  special  mention.  Many  of  the  former  still  demand  a  high 
premium,  and  in  return  offer  a  ludicrously  small  wage.  The  foreign  manufacturer 
has  greater  prevision  ;  he  offers  a  salary  commensurate  with  the  demands  of  living 
without  the  initial  payment  of  a  premium.  His  first  desire  is  to  get  hold  of  our 
youths  ;  his  second  is  to  imbue  them  with  his  principles  and  practices,  confident 
that  his  efforts  will  ultimately  redound  to  the  credit  of  his  country  in  more  senses 
than  one.  If  the  British  manufacturer  is  so  wedded  to  ancient  and  effete  methods, 
if  he  continues  to  envisage  the  question  from  the  narrow  ambit  of  his  insular  com  erva- 
tism,  then  he  will  have  no  giound  for  complaint  when  he  realises  too  late  that  the 
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pioneers  of  Colonial  industrial  development  have  absorbed  their  ideas  and  ideals  in 
a  foreign  school  more  widely  awake  to  the  course  of  world  trade  evolution. 

The  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  have  a  list 
of  well-educated,  keen  young  men  waiting  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  Empire  if  only  the  British  firms  will  in  their  turn  offer  a  helping  hand. 

The  Mother  Country  and  New  Zealand  Trade. 

In  the  September  notes,  prominence  was  given  to  certain  aspects  of  British  trade 
with  New  Zealand  which  had  come  to  the  notice  of  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee. 
A  more  detailed  statement  was  prepared  and  circulated  to  several  of  the  principal 
chambers  of  commerce  ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  have  the  assurance  that  the  various 
points  emphasised  are  receiving  serious  consideration  in  the  right  quarters.  The 
Birmingham  Chamber  reproduced  the  statement  in  its  Journal  of  September  15, 
while  the  Coventry  Chamber  is  publishing  it  in  Coventry  Commerce. 

The  decline  in  the  volume  of  the  export  trade  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  New 
Zealand  was  referred  to,  and  figures  were  quoted  showing  that  such  decline  was 
progressing.  From  the  latest  statistics  we  gather  that  the  downward  movement 
has  been  arrested.  For  the  first  six  months  of  1920  the  imports  into  New  Zealand 
from  the  United  Kingdom  represented  42 '2  per  cent,  of  the  total,  whereas  for  the 
same  period  of  1919  the  United  Kingdom  share  was  41*8  per  cent.  That,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  is  satisfactory,  and  the  tendency  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  be  maintained.  The 
imports  from  America  and  Japan  for  the  same  period  show  considerable  decrease. 
On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  a  decrease  of  over  10  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  exports 
from  New  Zealand  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  proportion  of  trade  with  the  United 
Kingdom  declined  from  70  per  cent,  for  the  first  six  months  of  1919  to  58  per  cent, 
for  the  same  period  of  1920.  That,  however,  may  be  the  outcome  of  special  circum- 
stances, due  to  the  release  of  shipping  in  the  months  following  the  Armistice,  and 
carry  no  particular  significance. 

South  African  Merchants  and  the  British  Manufacturer. 

In  pursuance  of  one  of  its  principal  objects — to  foster  and  stimulate  British  trade 
within  the  Empire — the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  disseminate  information 
which  by  virtue  of  its  unique  position  it  is  able  to  gather  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  ; 
and  in  recent  notes  it  has,  with  some  insistence  and  at  the  risk  of  monotony,  drawn 
attention  to  the  continued  failure  of  the  British  exporter  seriously  to  study  the 
apparently  meticulous  demands  of  the  importer  oversea.  The  lesson  taught  by 
Germany  and  Austria  yesterday,  and  by  America  and  Japan  to-day  remains  unlearnt. 
The  same  story  is  constantly  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Committee  in  the  course 
of  its  correspon  ence  ;  it  is  reiterated  by  H.M.  Trade  Commissioners  in  their  annual 
reports  which  furnish  abundant  evidence  of  the  crying  need  for  a  greater  measure 
of  attention  to  our  Overseas  trade  ;  constant  reference  to  the  subject  is  made  in  the 
trade  press  and  the  daily  papers  ;  and  the  Home  manufacturer  is  reminded  in  all 
directions  of  his  shortcomings.  The  reports  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  are  accorded 
the  widest  publicity  in  the  Press,  and  recently  many  special  articles  have  been 
published  in  the  laudable  endeavour  to  arouse  British  firms  from  their  apathetic 
attitude  towards  Colonial  trade. 

His  Majesty's  Trade  Commissioner  in  South  Africa,  Mr.  W.  G.  Wickham,  in  his 
interesting  report  on  the  trade  of  South  Africa  for  the  year  1919 — a  report  which 
should  be  widely  read  and  digested — refers  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  policy 
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which  limited  supplies  sent  to  the  South  African  market.  Such  restriction  had 
certainly  been  effective  in  creating  very  bad  feeling  ;  and  an  impression  prevailed 
that  goodwill  was  a  factor  which  did  not  count.  Striking  corrobcration  of  these 
statements  is  afforded  in  a  letter  recently  received  from  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute 
travelling  in  South  Africa,  in  which  he  urges  in  no  measured  terms  the  necessity  for 
the  British  manufacturer  to  "  wipe  out,  once  and  for  all,  the  bad  impression  which 
is  still  prevalent  among  South  African  buyers."  He  tells  of  the  strong  complaints 
of  lack  of  attention  which  were  universal ;  and  in  the  principal  towns  which  he  had 
occasion  to  visit,  a  common  remark  among  merchants  was  :  "  The  people  at  home 
don't  seem  to  care  whethei  they  get  our  orders  or  not,"  while  some  of  them  openly 
announce  their  intention  of  placing  orders  in  foreign  countries  in  the  hope  that  such 
action  "  would  wake  up  the  Home  manufacturer." 

The  work  of  reconstruction  still  proceeds  slowly,  and  in  many  directions  handicaps 
trade  revival,  but  the  principal  and  fundamental  fact  stands  :  every  part  of  the  Empire 
earnestly  desires  to  keep  its  trade  within  the  Empire,  and  to  that  end  the  heartiest 
co-operation  is  essential.  Only  by  such  means  can  the  serious  menace  of  foreign 
competition  be  successfully  overcome.  The  alternative  is  to  lose  our  export  trade, 
and  with  that  loss  the  (f oundations  of  Empire  will  begin  to  crumble. 

British  Trade  with  Australia. 

Point  is  given  to  the  remarks  in  the  September  notes  on  our  New  Zealand  trade  by 
the  report  of  the  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Australia  for  1919.  Dealing 
with  the  important  question  of  commercial  organisation,  the  report  bears  witness  to 
the  deep-rooted  conviction  of  many  Australians  that  the  British  manufacturer  is 
"  intensely  conservative,  unenterprising,  generally  out  of  date,  and  rapidly  losing  his 
hold  on  the  world's  markets."  To  remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  it  is  suggested  that  a 
periodical  responsible  personal  investigation  of  overseas  markets  is  desirable,  and 
in  that  connection  no  apology  is  necessary  for  reverting  to  the  notice  of  the  forth- 
coming Dominions  Touring  Exhibition  which  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade  is 
organising  with  a  view  to  fostering  and  developing  trade  with  the  Dominions.  The 
tour  is  expected  to  start  early  in  1921,  and  will  include  South  Africa,  New  Zealand, 
and  Canada  in  its  itinerary.  The  proposal  made  in  the  September  notes  for  a  visit  to 
New  Zealand  of  representatives  of  British  trading  interests,  working  in  close  sympathy 
with  local  chambers  of  commerce  and  similar  bodies,  and  synchronising  with  a  series 
of  British  shopping  weeks  held  at  convenient  dates  in  the  principal  towns,  is  one 
which  is  in  keeping  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Australia, 
and  is  equally  applicable  to  that  country. 

Another  valuable  suggestion  made  by  the  Commissioner  is  to  improve  the  feeling 
of  Australians  towards  British  manufacturers  and  traders  by  means  of  propaganda, 
either  national  or  carried  out  by  trade  associations.  Such  a  proposal  applies  with 
equal  force  to  all  our  overseas  trade,  and  it  is  significant  that  our  trade  commissioners 
find  it  necessary  to  emphasise  these  points  in  their  reports.  While  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  British  manufacturer  is  as  eager  to  supply  as  the  local  merchant 
is  to  buy,  the  fact  remains  that  British  prestige  has  not  wholly  maintained  that  high 
standard  which  characterised  it  for  so  many  decades.  The  idea  of  seeking,  by  personal 
investigation,  to  re-establish  that  prestige,  and  at  the  same  time  study  on  the  spot  the 
special  requirements  of  our  overseas  markets,  is  one  to  be  strongly  commended  to  the 
notice  of  chambers  of  commerce  and  the  numerous  associations  of  manufacturers 
which  exist  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  developing  trade. 
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Moving  Pictures  and  British  Industries. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  of  bringing  British  manufactures  before  the 
eyes  of  the  buyers  and  consumers  overseas  is  by  the  use  of  the  cinema,  and  the  Moving 
Pictures  Exhibition  of  British  Industries,  Ltd.,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
proposal  to  conduct  an  extended  Indian  tour  in  1921.  This  tour  will  follow  the 
precedent  of  their  "  world  tour,"  and  be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  various 
British  chambers  of  commerce,  besides  which  the  Government  of  India  is  giving  its 
patronage  and  support  to  the  project. 

When  one  remembers  that  the  population  of  India  represents  three-fourths  of 
the  population  of  the  British  Empire  and  one-fifth  of  the  whole  world,  the  potential 
buying  capacity  of  such  numbers  provides  British  manufacturers  with  an  outlet 
for  any  increase  in  production  in  which  the  labour  of  this  country  may  be  willing 
to  indulge.  At  any  rate  it  is  "  up  "  to  them  ;  and  the  nightmare  of  a  depleted  order 
book  need  not  haunt  those  firms  who  are  eager  and  willing  to  cater  for  the  vast  Indian 
trade. 
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Hopkins,  J.  Castell. — The  Canadian  Annual  Review  of  Public  Affairs.  906  pp.  Portraits  and 
Illustrations.  Toronto  :  Canadian  Annual  Review,  Ltd.  1920.  $5. 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have  annually  called  attention  to  the  excellence  of  the 
"Canadian  Annual  Review  of  Public  Affairs,"  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  is  a  book 
which  should  not  only  be  contained  in  every  well  appointed  public  library  and  public 
institution,  but  should  also  be  in  the  hands  of  many  private  individuals.  In  again  directing 
attention  to  the  work  of  Mr.  J.  Castell  Hopkins  in  compiling  this  valuable  book,  it  is 
necessary  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  its  interest  is  far  beyond  the  scope  of  politics  and. 
events  in  Canada  itself,  and  that  the  "  Canadian  Annual  Review "  has  become  in  a  very 
real  sense  a  year-book  of  the  British  Empire.  Its  primary  interest,  of  course,  remains 
Canadian,  but  there  is  such  a  wealth  of  information  relating  to  other  parts  of  the  Empire 
that  one  is  justified  in  stating  that  there  is  no  existing  work  of  reference  that  can  be 
compared  with  it  for  its  detailed  information  and  critical  evaluation  of  current  political  (in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  word)  topics. 

The  first  portion  of  the  present  volume  deals  with  Canada  and  the  war.  This  is  followed 
by  two  sections  which  give  the  book  a  wider  interest — namely,  Canadian  relations  with  foreign 
countries  and  Canadian  relations  with  the  Empire.  In  both  of  these  sections,  covering  over 
200  pages,  the  variety  of  topics  discussed  with  critical  insight  is  remarkable.  Finally,  the 
succeeding  portions  of  the  volume  are  concerned  with  the  political  and  social  problems 
of  the  Dominion.  We  should  like  to  see  a  similar  book  issued  in  each  of  the  British 
Dominions,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  work  could  be  done  on  the  co-operative  principle, 
especially  if  it  were  practicable  for  the  general  portions  relating  to  the  British  Empire 
as  a  whole  to  be  included  in  each  of  the  local  issues.  In  any  case,  Mr.  Castell  Hopkins 
should  receive  the  support  of  everyone  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  Overseas  Dominions 
of  the  British  Crown  and  their  relations  with  the  Mother  Country  and  with  each  other. 

Skelton,  Oscar  Douglas.— Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Alexander  Tilloch  Gait.  568  pp.  Portraits 
and  Illustrations.  Toronto:  Oxford  University  Press.  London:  Humphrey  Milford.  1920 
IS*. 

The  biography  of  Sir  Alexander  Gait  is  largely  a  history  of  the  times  in  which  he 
ived,  because  he  was  so  intimately  connected  with  every  great  political  movement  in 
Canada,  and  played  so  important  a  part,  both  in  the  political  and  commercial  activities 
of  the  Dominion,  that  it  is  impossible  to  disassociate  the  man  from  the  events.  To  Canadians 
Gait  is  chiefly  known  for  the  commanding  part  he  took  in  the  events  that  led  to  the 
confederation  of  the  Canadian  colonies,  and  their  formation  into  provinces  of  a  great  federa- 
tion, as  well  as  for  his  ceaseless  activities  in  numerous  great  commercial  and  economic 
enterprises.  By  Englishmen  he  will  chiefly  be  remembered  as  the  Canadian  High  Com- 
missioner who  preceded  Sir  Charles  Tupper  in  London  and,  at  a  period  when  few  were 
convinced  of ^  the  necessity  for  closer  trade  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Over- 
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seas  Dominions,  consistently  fought  for  the  recognition  of  that  vital  principal.  At  the  end 
of  the  volume  a  letter  is  quoted  which  Gait  wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone  on  this  subject,  but 
unfortunately  tho  reply  of  that  statesman,  if  any,  is  not  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Skelton,  the  author  of  this  book,  has  done  his  work  extremely  well.  Gait  is  made 
to  appear  aa  one  of  the  great  men  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  making  of  Canada,  and 
due  emphasis  i.s  given  to  tbe  immense  influence  he  had  on  the  political  development  of 
his  adopted  country.  As  Mr.  Skelton  says,  Gait  played  a  part  of  lasting  significance  to 
the  Canada  and  the  Canadians  of  after  days.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  author's 
claim  that  no  man  did  more,  if  any  did  as  much,  to  achieve  federation  is  entirely  justified. 
That  is  a  point,  however,  that  had  better  be  thrashed  out  by  Canadian  historians.  In 
any  case,  the  full  tale  of  his  political  activities  related  in  this  important  volume  is  of  un- 
common interest,  and  forms  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  Canada  during 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Enoch,  C.  R. — Spanish- America  :  its  Romance,  Reality,  and  Future.     2  vols.    Illustrated.   London : 

T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Ltd.    30s. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  of  Mr.  Enoch  to  write  a  book  descriptive  of  Latin  America 
generally,  but  it  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  he  has  chosen  to  term  it  "  Spanish -America." 
That,  however,  is  a  small  point  when  considering  the  broad  basis  of  Mr.  Enoch's  book, 
because  it  forms  in  reality  an  excellent  introduction  for  those  who  wish  to  obtain  some 
idea  of  the  general  characteristics  of  Central  and  South  America,  the  resources  of  the 
different  countries,  and  the  nature  of  the  inhabitants,  both  those  of  European  and  aboriginal 
descent  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  deal  at  any  length  in  one  book  with  the  whole 
of  these  vast  areas,  but  generally  Mr.  Enoch  has  treated  his  subject  in  such  a  way  that 
it  can  be  stated  with  confidence  that  he  has  so  successfully  mingled  the  romance  of  past 
history  with  the  realities  of  the  present  epoch  as  to  produce  two  volumes  of  undoubted 
interest.  As  might  be  expected,  Mr.  Enoch  has  devoted  considerable  space  to  subjects 
that  would  probably  be  entirely  overlooked  by  the  ordinary  school  of  political  and  economic 
writers.  He  writes  with  sympathetic  insight  regarding  the  native  races  of  South  America, 
and  shows  that  the  last  thing  Europeans  should  do  is  merely  to  look  upon  them  as  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  or  absorbers  of  exported  goods  and  producers  of  dividends. 

Knapp,   Arthur   W. — Cocoa  and   Chocolate :  their  History  from   Plantation  to    Consumer.     XII. 
210  pp.     Illus.     London:  Chapman  &  Hall.     1920.     12s.  6d. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  research  chemist  to  Messrs.  Cadbury,  and  is,  therefore, 
peculiarly  qualified  to  write  a  scientific  treatise  on  cocoa  and  cocoa-production.  But  the 
present  book,  whilst  embodying  all  the  technical  advantages  of  Mr.  Knapp's  training,  is 
also  intended  for  the  general  reader,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  a  complete  presentation,  so  far  as 
space  permits,  of  the  history,  cultivation,  preparation,  manufacture,  and  sale  and  distribu- 
tion of  cocoa,  with  a  section  dealing  with  its  food  value  and  an  excellent  bibliography. 
In  view  of  recent  developments  in  the  cocoa  industry,  such  as  the  formation  of  a  Research 
Association  working  in  co-operation  with  the  researcli  departments  of  the  principal  firms, 
Mr.  Knapp's  treatise  will  be  of  considerable  use.  It  presents,  in  a  handy  and  concise 
form,  the  main  features  of  a  great  and  growing  industry. 

Sowden,  Sir  William  J.—The  Roving  Editors.     239  pp.     Illus.     Adelaide :  W.  K.  Thomas  &  Co. 
1919. 

"  One  of  the  most  statesmanlike  actions  of  the  British  Cabinet  in  relation  to  the  war  in  its 
inter-imperial  diplomatic  aspects  was  the  establishment  of  a  Ministry  of  Information,  under  the 
direction  of  Lord  Beaverbrook,"  writes  Sir  William  Sowden.  "  One  purpose  of  the  creation  of 
that  department  was  the  spread  of  British  propaganda  in  the  United  States  and  other  allied 
countries,  with  the  intention  of  explaining  what  Britain  was  doing  in  war  activities.  Com- 
plementary to  the  sending  of  missionaries  on  these  errands  was  the  summoning  to  the  centre 
of  the  Empire  of  representatives  of  tho  Press  from  all  parts  of  the  King's  dominions,  so 
that  they  might  see  with  their  own  eyes  and  report  impartially  to  thoir  representative 
communities  exactly  what  was  being  done  by  the  old  country,  alike  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  on  the  Western  battlefield,  to  win  the  war."  In  the  year  1918  a  deputation  of 
representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire  arrived  in  England  as  the  guests  of 
the  nation.  Sir  William  Sowden  describes  this  visit  in  a  volume  of  uncommon  interest 
because  it  contains  the  impressions  of  one  who  is  a  keen  observer  of  men  and  affairs,  and 
by  training  and  temperament  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  come  to  a  correct  judgment. 

Birkenhead,  Lord. — The  Story  of   Newfoundland.     192    pp.     London  :  Horace  Marshall  &  Son 
1920.     5s. 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  was  plain  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  he  wrote 
a  little  book  in  the  "  Story  of  the  Empire  Series,"*  dealing  with  Newfoundland.  That  was 
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in  the  last  year  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  all  that  the  author  could  claim  to  be 
was  "  Formerly  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford."  That  little  book  was  one  of  the  best 
of  the  series,  and  it  has  now  been  republished  and  brought  up  to  date.  Although  not 
much  additional  information  has  been  included  iii  the  revised  edition,  that  fact  is  not 
material  to  its  success,  as  the  book  is  mainly  historical. 

Liebrechts,  Charles. — Congo:  suite  d  mes  Souvenirs  cT  Afrique  ;  Vingt  annee*  d  V  administration 
centrale  de  VEtat  Independanl  du  Congo,  1889-1908.  336  pp.  Bruxelles :  Office  de 
Publicite,  36  Rue  Neuve.  1900. 

In  the  present  volume,  which  is  complementary  to  an  earlier  work,  Major  Liebrechts 
gives  an  account  of  his  long  period  of  service  in  the  Belgian  Congo,  and  of  the  work  of 
the  administration  generally.  The  author,  who  was  in  the  full  confidence  of  King  Leopold, 
enters  into  a  spirited  defence  of  that  monarch,  whose  position  as  Sovereign  of  the  Congo 
Independent  State  made  him  the  object  of  attack  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  unable  to 
see  eye  to  eve  with  the  local  administration.  Major  Liebrechts'  book  is  of  considerable 
importance,  not  only  because  it  shows  how  much  was  accomplished  in  spite  of  the  greatest 
difficulties,  but  also  because  it  forms  in  some  measure  a  history  of  the  administrative  and 
economic  evolution  of  the  Belgian  Congo  during  the  earlier  years  of  its  existence. 

Cundall,  Frank. — Jamaica  in  1920  :  a  Handbook  of  Information  for  Intending  Settlers  and  Visitors 
with  some  Account  of  the  Colony's  History.  175  pp.  Maps  and  Illus.  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
London:  H.  Sotheran  &  Co.  1920. 

This  i«  the  seventh  edition  of  a  work  compiled  with  a  view  to  giving  in  a  handy  form 
such  particulars  concerning  Jamaica  as  may  prove  useful,  chie8y  to  those  thinking  of  making 
the  island  their  home,  or  paying  a  visit  to  Jamaica.  The  present  issue  is  filled  with  useful 
information.  The  sections  dealing  with  agriculture  are  of  special  use  to  the  planter  and 
agriculturist,  while  the  historical  and  descriptive  matter  is  of  permanent  value.  The  work 
has  been  carefully  edited  by  Mr,  Frank  Cundall,  the  Secretary  and  Librarian  of  the  Institute 
of  Jamaica. 

Kent,  Madam  J.  Barton. — Les  28  Jours  d'une  Francaise  aux  Indes.  140  pp.  Paris :  Boivin  & 
Cie.,  5  Rue  Palatine.  1920. 

The  authoress  spent  one  month  in  India,  and  this  little  book  contains  the  record  of  her 
journey.  It"  is  well  illustrated,  but  is  just  the  ordinary  book  of  travel,  and  contains  nothing 
of  special  importance. 
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State-Owned  v.  Company-Owned  Railways. — The  condition  of  affairs  throughout 
Australia  is  far  from  satisfactory,  and  output  of  primary  products  is  in  many  lines 
becoming  less.  One  only  has  to  read  the  various  year  books  to  have  this  brought 
home.  The  enormous  increase  of  values  for  what  we  produce  has  made  the  majority 
of  people  imagine  that  we  are  increasing  our  output.  The  fact  is  that  when  the 
Australian  States  determined  on  a  State -owned  railway  system  they  took  the  wrong 
turning,  the  one  that  naturally  led  to  stagnation.  It  meant  that  the  country  could 
only  get  railways  constructed  through  already  populated  districts,  and  then  only  by 
political  intrigue.  It  further  meant  a  railway  monopoly  of  the  worst  description — namely, 
a  political  one,  with  the  very  worst  accommodation  j  there  being  no  competition,  it 
meant  that  the  public  had  to  put  up  with  anything  the  Government  could  afford  or 
intended  to  give  them.  Further  than  that,  it  meant  that,  when  all  the  States'  assets' 
were  pawned  and  no  more  money  could  be  borrowed,  railway  construction  would  cease. 
And  after  all  these  drawbacks  the  one  reason  given — namely,  that  the  railways  belonged 
to  the  people — is  found  to  be  a  fallacy,  because  they  are  pawned  over  and  over  again 
to  the  bondholder,  and  have  to  be  run  to  produce  his  interest.  There  is  not  one 
single  redeeming  feature  in  State  ownership  of  railways. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  supposing  as  in  Canada  and  Argentina,  concessions  had 
been  granted  to  the  railway  companies  with  or  without  land  grants,  what  would  have 
happened  ?  Anyone  travelling  in  those  two  countries  must  see  that  Australia  has 
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lagged  far  behind  them  both  during  the  past  thirty  years.  First  of  all,  instead  of 
congested  cities  and  centralisation,  we  should  have  had  numerous  big  ports  of  shipment 
with  the  railway  companies'  termini  at  these  ports.  Places  like  Geelong  and  Portland 
in  Victoria,  Newcastle  and  Eden  in  New  South  Wales,  Bowen  and  Gladstone  hi  Queens- 
land, would  all  have  been  big  shipping  ports,  and  natural  ports  at  that.  They  would 
have  been  big  railway  and  business  centres,  independent  of  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Bris- 
bane, or  TownsviUe.  The  whole  country  would  by  now  have  been  a  net-work  of 
competing  railways,  giving  enormous  employment.  Lands  which  by  millions  of  acres 
are  at  present  too  far  off  the  rail  for  farming,  would  be  thriving  centres  of  production. 
Immigrants  would  have  been  brought  here  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  only  of  the 
right  type,  by  the  railway  companies,  who  are  ever  the  best  emigration  agents  in 
Europe.  It  is  the  business  of  the  railway  companies  to  build  up  traffic  and  to  nurture 
the  settlers  so  that  they  become  prosperous.  The  records  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  prove  this:  they  opened  up  virgin  country,  they  took  the  people 
out,  and  they  encouraged  them  by  low  freights  to  become  prosperous. 

Had  we  competitive  lines,  the  best  of  accommodation  and  dining  cars  would  have 
been  in  existence,  instead  of  the  present  disgraceful  condition  of  affairs.  Another  most 
important  thing  would  have  happened.  Our  universities  train  thousands  of  our  young 
men  to  be  engineers,  surveyors,  &c.  ;  these  men,  who  are  invariably  of  high  type,  have 
to  go  abroad  to  find  a  living,  there  is  absolutely  no  scope  in  Australia  for  such  men  in  those 
professions,  and  they  are  lost  to  us.  Instead  of  the  population  being  loaded  with  a 
terrible  railway  debt  for  which  they  get  no  return,  the  whole  debt  would  have  been 
held  by  the  railway  companies,  and  theirs  would  be  the  risk.  Long  ago  underground 
railways  would  have  been  constructed  in  our  congested  cities,  and  cargo  would  have 
been  delivered  at  ship's  side,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  in  places  like  Sydney,  where  it 
has  to  be  transferred  to  horse 'or  motor  vehicle  to  be  taken  down  to  many  of  the 
wharves.  All  the  country  districts  would  have  benefited  by  the  taxation  levied  on 
the  railways  going  through  their  districts,  with  the  result  that  decent  roads  would  have 
been  constructed  for  the  settlers.  The  big  British  companies  in  Argentina  make  the 
roads  so  as  to  assist  farmers  to  bring  the  grain  to  their  systems. 

There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  statement  that  private  companies  penalise  the 
people  with  high  rates.  First  of  all,  in  the  two  countries  named,  the  Government  fixes 
the  maximum  rate  of  freight  which  the  companies  can  charge,  and  if  they  want  to 
increase  that  Government  sanction  must  be  secured.  However,  so  liberal  was  the 
C.P.R.  to  its  settlers,  and  so  wise  was  their  policy,  that  they  ever  tempered  the  wind 
to  the  shorn  lamb.  One  instance,  comparing  the  treatment  meted  out  by  the  different 
systems,  Canada  conveys  stud  stock  free  on  its  lines.  Australia  charges  double  rates 
and  the  Commissioners  take  no  responsibility.  There  is  another  blot  against  our 
system.  The  railways  are  not  liable  for  robbery,  damage,  or  bad  treatment  of  live 
stock  or  anything  else.  Employees,  because  they  have  votes,  can  do  as  they  like 
almost,  and  no  one  dare  sack  them. 

Under  private  ownership  of  railways  and  competition,  Australia  would  have  been 
by  now  one  of  the  most  prosperous  countries  in  the  world,  and  would  easily  have  led 
Canada  and  Argentina,  her  two  great  rivals,  but  she  took  the  wrong  turning,  which 
will  eventually  bring  her  up  all  standing. 

The  only  hope  is  that  some  day  the  people  will  see  through  it,  insist  upon  selling 
their  railways,  have  railway  concessions  granted  to  anyone  who  will  bring  in  money, 
spread  it,  and  make  competitive  lines. 

It  has  been  our  biggest  handicap,  bigger  than  drought,  payment  of  members  of 
Parliament,  or  the  rabbit  plague. 

A.  W.  PEAESK. 

[We  print  this  letter  with  its  strong  statement  of  the  case  from  one  point  of  view  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  elicit  some  interesting  replies  on  the  subject  from  other  corre- 
spondents.— EDO.  U.E.] 
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Place-Names  Of  the  Empire. — With  reference  to  the  suggestion  that  a  dictionary  of 
place-names  of  the  Empire  should  be  compiled,  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
large  amount  of  work  that  has  already  been  done  in  this  connection.  In  Canada,  for 
example,  the  Geographic  Board  has  issued  several  exhaustive  reports  on  place-names, 
e.g.,  those  in  Quebec  and  Northern  Canada,  which  contain  full  information  regarding 
the  origin  of  the  names.  The  Geographic  Board  also  publishes  an  Annual  Report, 
containing  the  decisions  of  the  Board  with  regard  to  place-names,  as  well  as  a  list  of 
all  names  adopted  since  the  year  1898.  The  British  Columbia  coastal  names  have  been 
ably  and  exhaustively  dealt  -with  by  Captain  John  Walbran,  those  of  New  Brunswick 
by  W.  F.  Ganong,  those  of  Ontario  by  H.  F.  Gardiner,  and  those  of  Quebec  by  E. 
Rouillard.  In  addition,  many  other  parts  of  the  Empire  have  their  special  authorities 
on  this  subject.  There  are  three  books  dealing  with  the  place-names  of  South  Australia, 
and  there  are  numerous  scattered  articles  on  Australian  nomenclature  generally.  In 
South  Africa  attention  has  been  devoted  to  this  subject  since  the  early  days  of  the 
Cape  Monthly  Magazine,  and  the  present  authorities  are  the  Rev.  C.  Pettmann  and  Mr. 
C.  Graham  Botha,  the  Cape  Archivist.  The  literature  on  this  subject  is  already  large, 
there  being  no  fewer  than  twenty  entries  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Institute 
relating  to  Canada  alone,  and  the  work  remaining  to  be  done  is  largely  a  matter  of 
co-ordination  and  reference  to  existing  authorities. 

Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  2.  EVANS  LEWIN,  Librarian  R.C.I. 
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NEW  PREMISES  AND  JUBILEE  FUND. 

ABOUT  fifteen  months  ago,  in  July  1919,  the  Council  issued  their  appeal  for  the  New 
Premises  and  Jubilee  Fund,  which  was  inaugurated  at  the  Jubilee  Dinner  held  in 
May,  with  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught  in  the  chair.  Without  recapitulating 
the  separate  details  of  the  scheme  then  outlined,  which  are  familiar  to  the  Members 
of  the  Institute,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  a  single  passage  from  the  Appeal,  in 
which  the  Council's  aims  and  objects  are  clearly  defined.  It  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  The  scheme  is  comprehensive,  and  will  cost  a  large  sum  of  money.  Besides 
extinguishing  the  debt  of  £42,000  already  incurred  for  the  purchase  of  adjoining 
property,  funds  are  needed  for  the  acquisition  of  Avenue  House,  the  recon- 
struction of  the  whole  premises,  and  the  provision  of  an  Endowment  Fund,  so 
as  to  place  the  Institute  in  a  strong  financial  position  for  carrying  on  its  work. 
The  Council  hope  that  a  total  sum  of  £300,000  may  be  raised.  Donations  are 
now  asked  for,  and  can  (if  desired)  be  spread  over  a  term  of  years." 

Contributions  to  the  Fund  actually  received  up  to  date  amount  to  £43,185,  and 
there  are  promises  as  yet  unredeemed  which  bring  the  total  to  £45,165.  This  is 
augmented  by  interest  received  on  deposits,  &c.,  £1,140,  giving  a  grand  total  of 
£46,305. 

The  present  seems  to  be  a  suitable  opportunity  for  informing  the  Members  how 
the  Fund  stands,  and  what  steps  have  been  taken  to  realise  the  expansion  of  the 
Institute's  site  foreshadowed  in  the  circular  issued  last  year. 
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CRAVEN  STREET  HOUSES. 

In  1915  the  five  houses  at  the  back  of  the  Institute,  Avenue  House,  and  the  Turkish 
Baths  in  Craven  Street  were  purchased  from  the  South  Eastern  Railway  Company 
for  £15,000,  and  expenses  and  structural  alterations  have  cost  nearly  £1,000,  giving 
a  total  of  £16,000.  The  rents  of  these  houses,  which  have  recently  been  raised,  bring 
in  approximately  £850  a  year.  To  effect  this  purchase  a  loan  of  £20,000,  duly  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Fellows  in  Annual  Meeting,  was  obtained  from  the  Commercial  Union 
Assurance  Company  at  4£  per  cent.,  and  £16,000  of  this  sum  was  used  for  the  above 
purpose,  the  balance  of  £4,000  being  available  for  further  expenditure  as  and  when 
required.  The  loan  is  being  paid  off  by  annual  instalments,  and  up  to  now  £1,585  has 
been  repaid. 

17  NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,    P.  and  0.  BUILDING. 

In  1918,  No.  17  Northumberland  Avenue  was  purchased  from  the  P.  and  0. 
Company  for  £25,000,  to  which  sum  must  be  added  expenses  incurred  £700,  giving 
a  total  of  £25,700.  £2,500  of  the  loan  was  paid  on  completion  of  the  purchase  out 
of  the  £4,000  balance  of  the  loan  obtained  from  the  Commercial  Union  Assurance 
Company  as  mentioned  above.  An  additional  £2,000  was  paid  in  July  last,  leaving 
£20,500  outstanding,  on  which  we  are  paying  interest  at  5  per  cent.  Of  this  balance, 
£1,000  has  to  be  met  in  July  1921,  £1,000  in  July  1922,  and  the  remaining  £18,500 
in  July  1923.  The  ground  floor  and  basement  are  leased  meanwhile  to  the  Standard 
Bank  of  South  Africa,  and  the  upper  floors  to  the  Scholastic,  Clerical,  and  Medical 
Association  on  favourable  terms,  the  leases  in  both  cases  having  been  extended  to 
June  1922  during  the  present  year.  The  receipts  from  the  two  above-mentioned 
tenants  now  amount  to  £1,440  per  annum,  but  the  rents  in  both  cases  will  be  raised 
in  June  1921. 

AVENUE  HOUSE. 

The  freehold  of  Avenue  House  has  been  acquired  this  year  from  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  for  the  sum  of  £36,000 ;  £10,000  of  this  has  already  been  paid,  and  the 
remaining  £26,000  has  to  be  paid  in  four  equal  instalments  of  £6,500,  falling  due  in 
June  1921,  1922,  1923,  and  1924,  with  interest  at  5  per  cent,  on  the  outstanding 
purchase  money.  These  teims,  like  those  made  with  the  P.  and  0.  Company  for  the 
other  adjoining  freehold,  must  be  regarded  as  very  favourable.  Quite  recently  it 
has  been  agreed  to  buy  the  superior  leasehold  interest  in  Avenue  House,  which  has 
forty-five  years  to  run,  from  the  Bartlett  Trust  for  £40,000.  Of  this  sum  £4,000  was 
paid  as  deposit  on  October  20,  and  the  balance  of  £36,000  is  due  on  completion  of  the 
agreement.  This  payment  will  let  the  Institute  into  possession  of  the  rents  of  the 
whole  building,  amounting  at  present  to  £2,500  a  year. 

It  has,  of  course,  to  be  remembered  that  against  the  rentals  obtained  from  all 
the  foregoing  sources  have  to  be  reckoned  the  rates,  taxes,  and  other  outgoings,  as 
well  as  the  interest  on  outstanding  mortgages. 

To  recapitulate,  it  will  be  seen  that  £20,085  has  already  been  expended  as 
follows  : — 

Commercial   Union  Assurance  Company's  mortgage    (Instalments  of  loan  £ 

repaid)       ............        1,585 

P.  and  0.  Company  :  deposit  and  first  instalment    .....        4,500 

Avenue  House :   deposit  on  purchase  of  freehold       .         ...         .         .      10,000 

Avenue  House  :  deposit  on  purchase  of  leasehold 4,000 

£20,085 
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The  present  liabilities  are  as  under : — 

Balance  of  mortgage  loan,  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Company     . 
„  „       P.  and  0.  Company          .... 

Purchase  of  Avenue  House  freehold  .... 
Purchase  of  Avenue  House  leasehold  .... 


18,415 
20,500 
26,000 
36,000 
£100.915 


The  funds  in  hand  to  meet  these  liabilities  are  : — 
£4,000  Funding  Loan  (at  cost)    .... 
Cash  at  Bankers 


£ 

3,200 
21,990 


25,190 
£75,725 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  we  still  require  nearly  £76,000  to  pay  for  what  has 
already  been  purchased,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  if  we  retain  the  Funding 
Loan  which  could  only  be  realised  at  a  loss,  we  require  £14,000  before  the  end  of  the 
year  to  avoid  an  overdraft  at  our  bankers. 

Assuming  this  amount  to  be  obtained  before  December  31,  1920,  the  following  are 
the  requirements  in  connection  with  the  site  purchases  for  the  next  few  years  : — 

£ 

1921 7,900 

1922 7,900 

1923 25,400 

1924 6,900 

The  total  number  of  subscribers  to  the  Fund  so  far  is  just  about  800.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  there  are  now  15,620  Fellows  and  Associates  of  the  Institute, 
and  if  the  14,820  of  these  who  have  not  yet  subscribed  to  the  Fund  were  to  give 
£1  as  a  Christmas  Box  to  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  our  requirements  to  the  end  of 
the  year  would  be  more  than  covered.  Needless  to  say,  however,  it  is  hoped  that 
we  may  be  favoured  with  considerably  larger  sums  in  emulation  of  Mr.  Hugh  R. 
Denison's  magnificent  gift  of  £25,000  last  year,  in  which  case  the  liabilities  above 
mentioned  could  be  rapidly  extinguished.  Until  we  receive  some  further  donations 
of  that  description,  it  is  obvious  that  no  commencement  can  be  made  with  the  recon- 
struction of  the  building  itself. 

H.  F.  WILSON. 


DONATIONS   TO   NEW   PREMISES    AND   JUBILEE   FUND. 


Previously  announced 
"  Anonymous  " 
A.  J.  Brooks,  Esq.    . 
Miss  E.  A.  A.  Smillie 
Malcolm  Fraser,  Esq. 


SIXTEENTH  LIST. 


£      s.    d, 

45,160    8     1 

1     1     0 

1     1     0 

11    0 

100 


J.  Stanhope  Lovell,  Esq.  . 
James  W.  Borcherda,  Esq. 
"  Napier,  N.Z."  .  . 


£  s.  d. 
110 
220 
1  0  0 


£4o.l68     4     1 
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BRISTOL. 

THE  lecture  season  was  opened  on  October  4  by  Li  cut. -Colonel  L.  S.  Amery,  M.P. 
(Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies),  who  delivered  an  address  on  "  Union  and 
Strength."  Sir  Thomas  Lennard  took  the  chair,  and,  in  introducing  the  speaker, 
referred  to  Lieut. -Colonel  Amery's  book  "  Union  and  Strength,"  quoting  from  it  the 
sentence  "  Local  party  interests  are  anti-British  interests." 

Lieut. -Colonel  Amery  said  that  the  words  "  Union  and  Strength "  might  be  applied 
to  the  industrial  situation  in  England  to-day,  a  situation  pointing  the  road  to  rain  and 
disaster  if  we  followed  the  path  of  strife  and  class  warfare ;  to  prosperity  and  success 
if  labour  and  capital  worked  together.  It  was  the  union  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
that  was  our  strength  in  the  great  struggle  that  lay  behind  us.  If  in  that  great 
struggle  we  held,  as  he  believed  we  did  hold,  the  foremost  place  among  the  nations,  it 
was  not  England  alone,  but  it  was  as  a  great  Commonwealth  of  nations  and  people 
united  by  a  common  loyalty  and  single  purpose.  What  he  wished  to  suggest  to  them 
was  that  the  unity  of  purpose,  that  loyalty  to  each  other  and  to  the  common  heritage, 
the  traditions  and  principles  which  were  symbolised  and  personified  for  us  in  the  Crown, 
were  as  essential  for  the  future  as  they  were  during  the  war  itself.  Without  them  we 
could  not  either  shoulder  the  burden  or  reap  the  fruits  of  our  victory ;  with  them  he 
would  set  no  bounds  to  the  possibilities  and  development  of  the  British  Empire.  He 
remarked  that  what  was  needed  was  not  so  much  a  new  constitution  for  the  Empire  as 
a  determination  to  take  those  practical  measures  which  would  enable  the  existing  con- 
stitution to  work  without  impairment  of  our  unity  and,  indeed,  in  the  direction  of  ever- 
strengthening  our  mutual  co-operation.  The  recognition  by  the  Government  of  the 
principle  of  Imperial  preference  meant  that  if  tariffs  were  decided  upon  they  would  be 
at  a  lower  rate  for  the  rest  of  the  Empire  than  to  foreign  countries. 

After  the  lecture  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Lennard  entertained  a  large  party  of 
members,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  dinner  in  the  Bang's  Hall  (Lennards,  Ltd.,  Queen's 
Road)  to  meet  Colonel  Amery.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress,  the  Sheriff,  Sir 
John  Swaish,  K.B.E.,  Sir  Frank  Wills,  and  Sir  George  E.  Davies  were  among  those  present. 

Sir  Thomas  Lennard  having  proposed  "The  King,"  Sir  George  E.  Davies  submitted 
"  Our  Glorious  Empire,"  which  he  said  he  supposed  the  chairman  intended  to  be  the 
toast  corresponding  to  the  old  one  of  "  H.M.  Forces." 

Rear-Admiral  Winnington  Ingram,  replied  for  the  Navy,  and  Colonel  J.  B.  Butler 
for  the  Army.  Mr  Sidney  Humphries  proposed  "  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  Our  Chief 
Guest."  Colonel  Amery,  in  response,  referring  to  a  point  in  Sir  George  Davies's  thoughtful 
speech,  said  the  British  cause  in  the  war  was  so  good  and  so  obvious  that  the  response 
from  the  Colonies  was  unanimous,  but  we  could  not  depend  upon  it  again  without 
consultation.  Only  by  taking  the  great  Dominions  into  our  councils  day  by  day,  week 
by  week,  and  year  by  year  could  we  be  sure  that  they  would  understand  another 
crisis  when  it  arose. 

After  other  speeches  by  Sir  John  Swaish,  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Way, 
and  Mr.  Percy  Steadman,  Sir  William  Howell  Davies  proposed  "The  Ladies."  He 
said  he  thought  the  time  had  come  for  serious  acknowledgment  of  the  great  services  of 
women  in  the  war  and  to  the  State. 

Colonel  Amery  proposed  th«  health  of  the  chairman,  thanking  him  for  his  hospi- 
tality, and  for  his  exceptional  services  to  the  Colonial  Institute.  The  company  sang  "  For 
he's  a  jolly  good  fellow,"  and  gave  cheers  for  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Lennard. 

Sir  Thomas  made  a  brief  reply,  and  Lady  Lennard  with  delightful  banter  referred 
to  what  Sir  William  Howell  Davies  had  said  about  women  in  the  war:  they  were 
now,  she  said,  going  to  win  the  peace,  and  to  frustrate  strikes,  and  make  every  man 
belong  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 
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VICTORIA,  AUSTRALIA. 

A  meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  was  held  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Melbourne,  on  August  16  last,  when  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  form  a 
local  branch  of  the  Institute  for  the  State  of  Victoria.  The  branch  has  been  con- 
stituted in  accordance  with  the  regulations  formulated  by  the  Council  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Overseas  Branches,  and  the  following  local  regulations  have  also  been  adopted : — 

1.  The  Branch  shall  be  called  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Victoria  Branch. 

2.  The   Branch   shall   be   managed   by  the  Local  Council,   which  shall  consist  of  a 
President,  Vice-President,  Secretary,  Hon.  Treasurer,  and  not  more  than  sixteen  members 
of  Council,  of  whom  ten  shall  be  elected  by  the  Fellows  at  the  Annual  Meeting  and 
six  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Council  after  each  Annual  Election. 

3.  There   shall  be  an  Annual  General  Meeting  of   Fellows,  of   which  at  least  fourteen 
days'  notice  shall  be  given,  either  by  letter  or  by  advertisement. 

4.  The  business  of   the  Annual   Meeting   shall   be  the   election  of   the  Council,   the 
consideration  of  a  report  from  the  retiring  Council,  and  any  other  business  submitted  by 
any  Fellow,  of  which  seven  days'  notice  in  writing  has  been  given. 

5.  The  members  of  the  Council  must  retire  annually,  but  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
election.     Nominations    must    be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  seven  days'  prior  to  the 
Meeting. 

6.  The  business   of   the   Branch   shall   be   that   indicated   in   the  Objects   and   Con- 
stitution of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  as  set  out  in  the  Rules  for  Overseas  Branches, 
and  such  other  matters  as  may  be  suggested  from  time  to  time  by  or  with  the  approval 
of  the  British  Council. 

7.  These   Regulations  may   be  added  to  or  amended  at  any  Annual  Meeting  pro- 
vided that  fourteen  days'  clear  notice  has  been  given  to  the  Secretary  of  such  proposed 
addition  or  amendment. 

The  following  have  been  appointed  as  the  Council  for  1920-21. — President:  Sir 
James  W.  Barratt,  M.D.,  K.B.E.,  C.M.G.,  F.R.C.S.  Vice- President :  Mr.  Ernest  Keep. 
Members  of  Council:  Mr.  G.  Roth  well  Adam,  M.D. ;  Major  M.  H  Lowther  Clark,  0  B.E.; 
Sir  John  Grice ;  Sir  David  V.  Hennessy ;  Sir  John  Higgins,  K.C.M.G. ;  Mr.  Edmond 
Jowett,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Alexander  Leeper,  M.A.,  LL.B. ;  Mr.  J.  I.  K.  Mills;  Mr.  H.  E. 
Rowe ;  Mr.  Edward  J.  Stock ;  Mr.  A.  C.  Trapp  (Acting  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer). 

HANTS  AND  DORSET  BRANCH. 

The  Winter  Session  was  opened  on  October  13  with  an  interesting  illustrated  lecture 
by  the  Chairman  of  Council,  Mr.  J.  R.  Brazier,  F.R.G.S.  Scot.,  on  "  Formosa." 
In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  through  indisposition,  the  chair 
was  taken  by  Sir  E.  Bickham  Sweet  Escott,  K.C.M.G.  It  was  announced  that  Mrs. 
Aris  had  contributed  £100  towards  furnishing  a  room  to  be  known  as  the  "  Arundel 
Room,"  in  memory  of  her  father.  Mr.  J.  T.  Arundel,  who  bad  been  a  Life  Fellow  and 
taken  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  Further 
meetings  and  lectures  are  being  arranged.  On  November  10,  Mr.  R.  G.  Freeman, 
B.Sc.,  F.L.S.,  will  deliver  a  lecture  with  lantern  illustrations  on  "Trinidad,"  where  he 
occupies  the  position  of  Director  of  Agriculture.  On  December  10  it  is  hoped  Sir 
Sidney  Low  will  give  one  of  his  interesting  addresses  on  a  subject  in  which  he  is 
particularly  interested. 
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MAJOR   BOOSE'S    NEW   TOUR. 

MAJOR  JAMES  R.  BoosU,  C.M.G.,  the  Travelling  Commissioner  of  the  Institute,  is  about 
to  make  another  trip  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  He  will  leave  England  on 
Saturday,  November  27,  by  the  Orient  Line  s  a.  Orsora.  He  will  be  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Boose  and  will  visit  all  the  chief  cities  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Dominion 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  work  of  the  Institute  and  increasing  its  Fellowship 
Major  Boose's  tour  in  1914  was  necessarily  hurried :  he  will  have  more  time  at  his 
disposal  on  this  occasion,  and  looks  forward  to  meeting  again  his  friends  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  and  to  making  many  additions  to  their  number.  Next  month  we 
hope  to  publish  the  itinerary  he  proposes  to  follow. 


HOUSE  ASD  SOCIAL  COMMITTEE. 

A*  a  special  meeting  on  Thursday  afternoon,  September  20,  an  informal  but  hearty  Welcome 
was  given  to  General  Sir  W.  B.  Birdwood,  Bart,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  &c.,  who  delivered  an 
address  on  his  recent  tour .  in  Australia. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  E.  T.  Button,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  who  gave 
some  interesting  personal  experiences  of  his  military  work  in  Australia,  and  quoted  from 
a  speech  delivered  by  him  in  the  Melbourne  Town  Hall,  November  9,  1904,  when  he  said, 
"  I  guarantee  if  Australia  takes  part  in  a  great  Imperial  conflict,  which  may  threaten  the 
existence  of  the  Empire,  that  your  contingent  will  be  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  the 
best  forces  of  the  British  Army."  This  view,  he  said,  had  been  fully  verified  by  the  splendid 
work  done  by  the  A.I.F.  in  the  recent  war,  and  "  the  man  who  has  done  most  to  make 
this  possible  is  General  Birdwood." 

General  Birdwood  referred  to  the  need  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  "getting  to 
know  each  other  better,"  and  affirmed  that  the  ocean  should  unite  and  not  divide  us. 
Be  spoke  highly  of  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  men  who  had  served  under  him  and  related 
some  very  interesting  incidents  of  their  mutual  relations,  both  in  the  field  and  in  his  recent 
visit  to  Australia,  where  he  had  been  received  in  the  heartiest  and  kindest  manner.  One 
result  of  the  war  affecting  that  country  which  greatly  pleased  him  was  the  spirit  of  unity 
which  had  been  evoked.  Before  the  war  Australians  were  "  out  for  their  State."  Now 
they  were  "  out  for  their  Commonwealth."  Be  spoke  with  approval  of  the  many  brides 
whom  the  Anzacs  had  taken  back  with  them  from  the  Mother  Country,  some  18.000,  who 
would,  he  felt  sure,  find  a  welcome  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  make  happy  homes 
there.  Referring  to  the  number  of  men  from  down  under  who  were  still  remaining  here, 
he  commended  the  work  which  was  being  done  on  their  behalf  by  the  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  Services  Association. 

Mr.  Stabback,  the  Secretary  of  the  A.  &  N.Z.  Services  Association,  hoped  that  the  members 
of  the  Institute  who  were  interested  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  would  help  the  Associa- 
tion in  its  efforts  to  find  work  for  those  men  who  were  unemployed  and  in  looking  after 
those  in  temporary  financial  straits. 

Sir  Francis  Younghusband  in  proposing  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  "  Birdie " 
for  his  presence  and  address,  spoke  of  the  work  which  was  awaiting  him  in  India  and  the 
need  of  such  a  man  in  that  country.  Major  Hely  Pounds,  in  seconding  the  motion,  referred 
to  the  remarks  of  the  speaker  in  regard  to  openings  on  the  land  in  Australia,  not  only 
for  their  own  men,  but  for  British  ex-Service  men,  and  to  the  arrangements  which  were 
being  made  for  this  purpose  by  the  Australian  Farmers  Company. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  resolution,  which  was  received  with  acclamation,  said 
that  in  General  Birdwood's  relations  with  his  men  sympathy  was  the  keynote  of  affection, 
and  that  was  one  of  the  things  that  made  him  "  a  good  leader." 

General  Birdwood  in  response  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Press  of  the  Motherland 
would  do  more  than  it  was  at  present  doing  to  keep  the  Empire  Overseas  informed  on 
matters  of  essential  Imperial  interest. 

According  to  the  new  arrangement  for  the  present  afternoon  session,  the  first  ordinary 
meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday  (not  Thursday),  October  6,  when  Major  Douglas  Henry, 
D.S.O.,  of  the  A.I.F.  Engineers,  gave  an  address  on  "Mining  on  the  Western  Front."  The 
chair  was  taken  by  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  who,  in  introducing 
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the  speaker,  referred  to  the  wort  of  the  past  session  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Fellows 
would  rally,  in  still  larger  numbers,  in  support  of  the  excellent  series  of  meetings  organised 
by  his  Committee. 

Major  Henry,  in  his  address,  graphically  described  the  mining  of  Hill  60,  in  preparation 
for  the  great  explosion  at  Messines.  He  stated  that  the  work  began  in  September  1916 
and  was  finished  on  June  7,  1917.  The  excavations  necessary  involved  the  removal  of  40 
feet  of  quicksand,  which  was  done  by  the  Royal  Engineers.  They  were  followed  by  the 
Canadians,  who  removed  a  further  60  feet  of  clay  soil,  and  the  excavation  was  completed 
by  the  Australians  who  dealt  with  the  remaining  35  feet,  making  125  feet  in  all.  The 
Major  described  how  the  mines  were  protected,  and  the  care  that  had  to  be  used  to  avoid 
letting  the  enemy  know  what  they  were  doing.  The  latter  was  specially  difficult,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Germans  themselves  were  mining  above  them.  But  our  men  were 
more  than  a  match  for  the  enemy,  for  by  a  cleverly  devised  listening  system,  they  not 
only  tracked  the  course  the  Germans  were  taking,  but  heard  their  conversation.  When  the 
work  had  been  fully  done — the  mines  laid,  and  everything  was  in  readiness — the  men  were 
ordered  out.  This  was  at  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  June  7.  What  the  result  would  be 
when  the  time  for  firing  came  and  the  signal  was  given,  no  one  knew.  There  was  absolute 
silence — a  few  tense  moment" — then  a  thud,  and  then  a  moving  mass,  a  deafening  roar, 
a  rush  of  flame  up  to  the  zenith,  and  a  yell  of  cheer?  from  the  men  by  whom  the  work 
had  been  so  well  and  truly  done.  It  was  impossible  to  say  how  many  of  the  enemy  were 
killed  :  598  bodies  were  discovered — a  sickening  sight.  But  how  many  more  were  destroyed 
will  never  be  known.  Majoi  Ilenrv  gave  character  sketches  of  some  of  bis  men,  one  of 
whom,  the  author  of  a  brave  deed  in  the  listening  gallery,  deserved  and  would  have  received 
the  V.C.  had  he  not  died  of  creeping  paralysis,  the  result  of  his  great  labours.  The  spirti 
of  the  men  was  excellent  and  their  absolute  trustworthiness  was  beyond  praise. 

Several  members  of  the  audience  took  pirt  in  the  brief  discussion.  One  of  them,  referring 
to  the  relations  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  A. I. P.,  said  it  was  with  the  former  not  "  boys 
go  and  do  this"  but  *'  boy*  come  and  do  this." 

The  Chairman,  in  submitting  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speaker,  hoped  that  should  Major 
Henry  be  prolonging  his  stay  in  England,  he  would  extend  his  address  to  a  lecture,  as  he 
considered  that  the  facts  given  that  afternoon  deserved  a  wide  publicity. 


FREEMASONRY. 

ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE  LODGE. 

ON  Wednesday,  October  13,  1920,  the  R.C.I.  Lodge  held  its  Regular  Meeting  at  Freemasons' 
Hall,  when  sixty  brethren  attended,  and  W.  Bro.  Rev.  Basil  G.  Bourchier  presided.  Amongst 
the  brethren  from  Overseas  were  R.W.  Bro.  Alfred  Ashbolt,  P.G.W.,  Tasmania,  R.W.  Bro. 
J.  C  Duff,  P.D.G  W..  South  Africa,  Bro.  G.  E.  Jeffts,  Trinidad,  W.  Bro.  W.  A.  B.  Pail, 
thorpe,  British  East  Africa,  and  several  others.  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  Chairman  of  Council, 
R.C.I.,  was  also  present. 

R.W.  Bro.  Fir  John  A.  Cockburn,  raised  Bro.  D.  D.  Pinnock  and  Bro.  E.  K.  Bacon 
to  the  Third  Degree,  and  W.B.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  passed  Bros.  J.  Byrom  and  P.  Mills 
to  the  Second.  The  D.W.M.  himself  performed  the  ceremony  of  Initiation,  Captain  G.  E.  F. 
Foucar  (of  the  Argentine)  and  Mr.  R.  F.  Turn  bull  being  the  candidates. 

Colonel  G  M.    Weekley.   P.A.G.   Reg.,   delivered   the  charge. 

V.W.  Bro  Stanley  Machin,  P.G.T ,  was  elected  Deputy  Worshipful  M.  for  the  ensuing  year, 
M.W.  Bro.  Brig.  Genera'  Sir  Newton  J.  Moore,  P.Pro.  G.M.,  West  Australia,  was  re- 
elected  Treasurer,  and  W.  Bro.  John  Boustred  was  re-elected  Tyler.  Bros.  Pescod,  Roper,  and 
F.  G.  H.  Davidson  were  elected  to  the  Standing  Committee. 

With  great  reluctance  it  was  decided  to  increase  the  fees,  as  from  January  1  next, 
when  the  Initiation  fee  will  be  ten  guineas;  that  for  joining  five  guineas;  and  when  not 
under  Grand  Lodge  of  England  six  guineas  s  annual  subscription  four  guineas ;  the  sub- 
scription for  Overseas  members  remaining  the  same,  viz.  one  guinea. 

A  letter  from  the  N.Z.  Expeditionary  Force  Masonic  Association  was  read  by  the  Secretary, 
thanking  the  Lodge  for  entertaining  the  Soldier  Brethren  from  that  country  during  their 
stay  in  England.  The  letter  was  much  appreciated  and  duly  entered  on  the  Minutes. 

With  deep  regret  the  Secretary  announced  the  death  of  W.  Bro.  Sholto  Hare,  one  of 
the  Lodge  Founders. 

The  next  and   Installation  Meeting  will  take  place  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  January. 

The  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Overseas  brethren  at  any  time  on  matters  of 
interest  to  the  craft  in  general  or  the  members  of  the  R.C.L  Lodge  in  particular. 
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TOBACCO 


TOBACCO. 

"Earl  Grey"  Tobacco      -       -       -        15/8  per  Ib. 

2  oz.,  4  oz.,  8  oz.  tins  Full,  Medium  or  Mild 

"Matabele  Mixture"         -        -        -         15/-  per  Ib. 

Coarse  and  Fine  Cut  Three  Strengths—  Full,  Medium  and  Mild 

Packed  in  1,  2  and  4  oz.  tins 

CIGARETXES.     Made  entirely  front  Tobacco  grown  in  Rhodesia. 

Rhodesian-Turkish    (Coat  of  Arms  Brand)      8/4  per  100 

In  boxes  of  25,  50  and  100 

Rhodesian-  Virginia    (Coat  of  Arms  Brand)      6/8  per  100 

In  boxes  of  25,  50  and  100 
N.B.  —  Every  Cigarette  bears  the  Coat  of  Arms  (as  above)  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company 

"Earl  Grey"  Turkish- 

No.  1,  Turkish  Oval  ....  6/10 

No.  3,  „  ....  8/4 

No.  4,        „  „  ....  9/4 

No.  5,        „        Round  ....  12/- 

No.  2,  Virginia       „  -        -        -        -  8/10 

Tobacco  and  Cigarettes  are  now  stocked  at  the  Institute  and  can  be  obtained  by  Fellows 

Orders  for  quantities,  not  less  than  1000  Cigarettes,  or  2  Ib.  Tobacco. 

can  be  sent  overseas  free  from  English  duty,  prices  being  : 
CIGARETTES—  Turkish  (Coat  of  Arms  Brand)      -  56/-perlOOO)     Air-tight  tins  of 

„  Virginian        ....  421-  per  1000  )  100 

TOBACCO  (Matabele)  .....  91-  per  Ib.   J  or  i  /*.  air-tight  titu 

Manufactured  only  by: 


John  Wood  &  Son 


tr,  Ltd. 


23-25  QUEEN  VICTORIA    STREET,  LONDON,  E.G.  4. 


Telephone  :    CITV  4437 


Telegraphic  Address  :  "  ETONA,  CANNON,  LONDON" 
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UNITED  EMPIRE  LODOB.  No.  3868. 

The  Installation  of  W.  Bro.  A.  W.  Thompson  as  Worshipful  Master  took  place  in  June 
last,  whei  W.  Bro.  Gilbert  Taylor  duly  installed  his  successor.  The  three  addresses  were 
given  by  W.  Bro.  Colonel  G.  M.  Weekley.  V.O.,  P.A.G.  Reg.  (Treasurer),  W.  Bro.  J.  M.  Maynard, 
A.G.,  Std.B.,  and  W.  Bro.  Gilbert  Taylor. 

The  first  Regular  Meeting  since  the  Installation  was  held  at  Freemasons'  Hall  on  the 
fourth  Friday  in  September,  when  all  the  degrees  were  worked,  the  Worshipful  Master 
initiating  two  candidates  who  are  home  on  leave,  namely  Bro.  D.  W.  Hoodlass,  B.Sc., 
from  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  Bro.  E.  D.  Lincoln,  from  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

The  I.P.M.  raised  Bros.  R  W.  Sloley,  M.A.  (Camb.),  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  and  D.  N.  Kalyan- 
vala,  M.R.C.S.  (Eng.),  and  the  Treasurer  passed  Bros.  C.  E.  Tidy  and  A.  I.  Swindells. 

An  Emergency  Meeting  is  to  be  held  on  the  last  Friday  in  October,  and  others  will  be 
necessary  during  the  winter  and  spring  to  deal  with  the  number  of  applicants  for  admission 
to  this  Lodge,  which  is  on  the  Grand  Lodge  list  of  Imperial  Lodges.  The  next  Regular 
Meeting  will  be  held  on  the  fourth  Friday  in  November. 


PROGRAMME    FOR   THE   SESSION,   1920-21. 

THE  Council  have  much  pleasure  in  informing  the  Fellows  and  Associates  that  they 
have  been  able  to  arrange  for  the  holding  of  the  evening  and  afternoon  meetings  during 
the  ensuing  Session  in  the  Edward  VII  rooms,  Hotel  Victoria,  Northumberland  Avenue. 
The  opening  meeting  will  take  place  on  November  2,  at  8.30  P.M.,  when  Colonel  Hon. 
Sir  James  Allen,  K.C.B.,  High  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand,  will  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Samoan  Mandate."  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G., 
G.B.E.  (late  Governor*General  of  New  Zealand),  will  preside. 

The  Council  are  also  glad  to  announce  that  they  have  been  able  to  arrange  for  the 
resumption  of  the  Institute's  Dinners,  preceding  the  evening  meetings,  and  the  first  of 
these  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Victoria  on  November  2,  at  6.45  for  7  P.M.  precisely, 
Sir  Gjdfrey  Lngden,  K.C.M.G.,  the  Chairman  of  Council,  presiding.  Tickets  at 
lO.s.  Qd.  each  (without  wine)  can  be  procured  in  the  Office  up  to  and  including  the  day 
before.  Ladies  or  gentlemen  may  be  introduced  by  Fellows  or  Associates  as  their  own 
guests.  Wine  to  be  ordered  and  paid  for  at  Dinner.  On  this  occasion,  Evening  Dress 
or  Uniform  will  be  worn  with  decorations. 

The  following  Papers  have  also  been  arranged  : — 
1920. 
TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER   16,  at  4   P.M.— Mr.   W.   S.   BROMHEAD  on   "Kenya  Colony:    its 

Present  Prospects  and  Future  Development  "  (Illustrated). 
TUESDAY,  DECEMBBR  14,  at  8.30  P.M.— Sir  FRANCIS  YOUNGHUSBAND,  K.C.S.I.,  K.C.I.E., 

on  "  India  and  England  :   the  True  Tie  between  them." 
TUESDAY,   DECEMBER  21,   at  4   P.M.— Sir  EDWARD  DAVSON  on    "The   Revival   of   the 

West  Indies  "  (Illustrated). 
1921. 
TUESDAY,  JANUARY   11,  at  8.30  P.M.— Sir  HENRY  BrRCHENOUGH,  Bart.,   K.C.M.G.,   on 

"  Cotton  Growing  within  the  Empire." 
TUESDAY,    JANUARY    25,    at    4    P.M.— Mr.    GEORGE    HOWELL,    F.G.S.,    on    "Petroleum 

Resources  of  the  British  Empire." 
TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  8,  at  8.30  P.M.— Mr.  A.  H.  ASHBOLT  (Agent-General  for  Tasmania) 

on  "  Australian  Openings  for  British  Settlers  and  Industries." 
TUESDAY,    FEBRUARY    22,    at    4    P.M.— Dr.    G.    C.    CREELMAN    (late    Commissioner   for 

Agriculture   and   now   Agent- General    for    Ontario)    on    "  Agricultural    Development 

in  Ontario," 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  8,  at  8.30  P.M.— Dr.  ELLIS  POWELL  on  "  The  Spirit  of  Canada." 
TUESDAY,    APRIL    12,    at    8.30    P.M.— Hon.    J.    McEwAN    HUNTER    (Agent-General    for 

Queensland)  on  "  Queensland  in  the  Making." 

TUESDAY,   MAY   24,  at  4  P.M.— Mr.   F.   B.   SMITH,   C.M.G.   (late  Secretary  of  the  Agri- 
cultural   Department,    South    Africa,    and    now    Reader    in     Estate    Management, 

University  of  Cambridge),   on    "South   African   Agriculture  and   its  Development" 

(Illustrated). 


Types  : 

DAIMLER  SPECIAL 
"STANDARD  THIRTY" 

"LIGHT  THIRTY" 
2-3  Ton  Commercial  Chassis 


MOTOR 
CARRIAGES 

AND 

MOTOR 

LORRIES 
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The  date  of  the  following  Paper  haa  not  yet  been  finally  fixed:  Dr.  VAUQHAN 
CORNISH,  F.R.G.S.,  on  "  The  Imperial  Situation  of  London "  (one  of  a  series  on  the 
Capitals  of  the  World). 

It  is  also  expected  "that  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  FREDERICK  LUQARD,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B., 
D.S.O.,  will  give  either  a  Paper  or  Address. 

Illustrated  Christmas  Lectures  for  Young  People  are  in  course  of  arrangement, 
and  notice  of  these  will  be  sent  out  to  Members  later  on. 

Fellows  and  Associates  are  particularly  requested  to  note  the  Sessional  arrangements 
published  under  Notices  to  Fellows  in  UNITED  EMPIRE  each  month,  as  separate  notices 
will  not  be  issued  for  each  month's  lecture  to  Fellows  and  Associates  residing  more 
than  twenty  miles  from  London,  unless  it  is  specially  requested. 

Aa  the  Institute  offers  many  advantages  and  privileges  to  residents  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  well  as  to  those  resident  in  the  Overseas  Dominions,  the  Council  hope 
that  each  Fellow  will  do  his  utmost  to  introduce  at  least  one  new  Member  before  the 
close  of  the  present  year.  A  nomination  form  is  included  in  each  month's  Journal 
which  can  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  subscription  of  Fellows  and  Associates 
elected  after  October  1,  1920,  covers  the  period  ending  December  31,  1921. 


NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 
THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED : 

Resident  Fellows,  54  ;   Non- Resident  Fellows,  79  ;  Associates,  35. 

RESIDENT  FELLOWS: 

A.  D.  Attan,  V.  F.  Bartlett,  B.Sc.,  Andrew  Bett,  C.  P.  Berry,  L.  8.  Burgoyne,  Count 
M.  T.  Callimachi,  A.  E.  Carlyle,  E.  V.  Clarke,  H.  Coleman,  A.  8.  Douglas,  C.  W. 
Edioards,  W.  H.  Falconer,  J.  'M.  Fetherston,  F.  H.  Grinlinton,  C.M.G.,  H.  W.  Hall, 
J.  Hancock,  F.  L.  Higgins,  Alderman  Sir  Chas.  Johnston,  Bart.,  L.  A.  K<>mp,  E.  8. 
McLeod,  O.  Malcolm,  E.  Manville,  M.P.,  Lt.-Col.  0.  L.  Mathias,  8.  E.  Neuill,  Sir  8. 
Ernest  Palmer,  Bart.,  E.  Partridge,  R.  A.  Patterson,  W.  E.  Pennick,  E.  0.  Phillips, 
T.  W.  Proger,  Capt.  S.  E.  Redfern,  M.C.,  C.  Gordon  Richards,  L.  G.  Robinson,  J.  H.  Rowse, 
W.  B.  Shirehampton,  C.  May  Somerville.  J.  H.  Steioart,  P.  Scofield  Thomas,  E.  J.  V. 
Thurgar,  Percy  C.  Vestey,  Samuel  Vestey,  J.  W.  Wheeler- Bennett,  C.B.E.,  J.P.,  Capt. 
F.  G.  Wilson. 

NON-RESIDENT  FELLOWS: 

AUSTRALIA.  —  J.  H.  Butters  (Hobart),  James  KM  (Sydney),  W.  Pitts  (Sydney),  T. 
Walters  (Bunbury). 

CANADA.— F.  J.  Coombe  (Toronto),  J.  Russett  Martin  (Montreal),  D.  MayaU  (Toronto), 
W.  Molson  (Montreal),  Major  J.  B.  Peters  (Quebec),  8.  Silcox,  B.A.  (Stratford,  Ont.). 
,„     NEW   ZEALAND.— H.  E.  K.  Bourgeois  (Napier),  P.  M.  Paramore  (Wellington). 

SOUTH  AFRICA.  —  Prof.  W.  Homer  Andrews  (Pretoria),  J.  L.  Cameron  (Cape  Toim), 
C.  D.  Gibson  (Capetown),  Major  E.  H.  M.  Hardiman,  D.S.O.,  M.C.  (Wepener),  F.  H. 
Melland,  F.R.G.8.  (Solwezi),  Percy  A.  Leon  (Johannesburg),  C.  E.  Kelleth-Long  (Durban), 
A.  B.  MacDougall,  D.P.H.,  L.D.S.  (Queenstoum),  Prof.  P.  R.  Viljoen  (Pretoria). 

BRITISH  HONDURAS.— C.  N.  Ftaser  (Belize).  BRITISH  NORTH  BORNEO.— 
J.  MacKean  (JesseUon).  CEYLON.  —  L.  8.  B.  Simeon  (Colombo).  EGYPT.  —  A.  E. 
Cree  (Alexandria),  Rent  Francis  (Cairo),  John  Wells  (Cairo).  FEDERATED  MALAY 
STATES.— A.  W.  Fox  (Tampin),  P.  W.  Gleeson  (Selangor),  W.  8.  Huxley  (Selangor), 
J.  R.  Irvine  (Perak),  G.  W.  Laives  (Kuala  Lumpur),  Major  J.  G.  C.  Leech,  M.  B.  Oliver 
(Perak),  H.H.  The  Sultan  of  Perak,  R.  F.  R.  Swettenham  (Selangor).  GOLD  COAST.— A.  E. 
Bidlake,  S.  H.  Garnett  (Tarquah),  W.  Verran  (Prasfra).  HONG  KONG.— «/.  H.  Wallace. 
INDIA.— Gfn.  Sir  Wm.  R.  B.rdwood,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  K.C.S.L,  A.D.C.,  CJ.E.,  D.S.O. 
(Rawalpindi),  Major  W.  R.  Foran  (Rangoon),  W.  R.  Fox  (Madas),  Capt.  E.  Teviot  Kerr, 
Capt.  B.  A.  K.  Norman  (Bangalore),  R.  S.  Underhill,  M.A.  (Nepal),  F.  J.  White  (Quetta). 
JAMAICA.  —  W.  Harper  Watson  (St.  Margaret's  Bay).  JERSEY,  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 
—  J.  Stewart  Black  (St.  Saviours),  F.  H.  Middklon.  KENYA  COLONY.—  W.  Dunn 
(Naivasha),  E.  A.  8.  Evans  (Nyeri),  Major  Trevor  Hill  (Kericho),  A.  G.  LeMay  (Njoro), 
J.  MacDougatt  (Nyeri),  P.  H.  Oakeshott  (Nairobi),  Major  A.  G.  Rehm  (Nairobi). 
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PAUL  WINN  &  CO.  Ltd. 

72  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C.3. 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

OF 

Produce,  Chemicals  and  Foodstuffs 

ESTABLISHED  1883. 

Bankers:  BARCLAYS  BANK,  LTD.,  170  FENCHURCH  ST.,  E.G. 

Correspondence  from  reliable  Shippers  invited ;    open 
to  make  advances  upon  their  Consignments* 

Cables:  "SNOWWHITE,  LONDON."        Codes:  A  B  C,  STH  EDITION  AND  PRIVATE. 
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[  SEAL  WHARF  &  WAREHOUSES  LIMITED   jj 

General  Manager  :     B.  Columbus  Smith 

S  ^ 

j§  ££ 

(  We  have  space  to  accommodate  op-  B 

|  wards  of  25,000  bales  alone  at  one  I 

time  at  our  various  depots  in  London 

g  H 

H  ii 

H  S 

City  Offices:    SEAL   HOUSE,    107/8   UPPER  THAMES    ST.,  LONDON,  E.G. 4 

H  ^ 

London  Addresses :     Lower  Seal  Wharf,  Stratford,  E.  1 5 

8  Leather  Market,  Bermondsey,  S.E.  1 

Middle  Seal  Wharf,  107/8  Upper  Thames  Street.  London,  E.G.  4 

1  i 

Branches  in  various  places 

=  § 

Telegram?:  "Colnina,  Cannon,  London."  Codes: 

Cables:  "Colnina,  London. "  ABC  5th  Kdition, 

Telephone:    Central  3081  (3  lines)  Liebers,  Bentleys,  Marcon'.         s 

Bankers:    LONDON  JOINT  CITY  &  MIDLAND  BANK  LTD. 
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MAURITIUS.  —  P.  Bateat  (Part  Louis),  A.  G.  D.  Jewell  (Port  Louis).  NIGERIA. — 
T.  Hoskyn-Abrahull,  A.  McLean.  NYASALAND.  —  Capt.  L.  Cohen  (Mikalongwe),  J. 
Sinclair  (Zomba).  PAPUA.—  G.  H.  Murray  (Kcrema).  RHODESIA.  — J.  Given  (Kafu), 
A.  W.  Patterson  (Shabani).  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. —  T.  H.  Dennis  (Singapore). 
TANGANYIKA  TERRITORY.  —  F.  W.  Brett.  TOGOLAND.  —  J.  T.  Morrison  (Lome). 
ZANZIBAR.— C.  A.  Bartlett.  ARGENTINA.— B.  J.  Lanktr^e  (Ballesteros),  N.  A.  Paton 
(Buenos  Aires),  A.  B.  Puttin  (Dixonrille).  CHINA. — C.  E.  Barltam  (Shanghai),  W.  Brewer 
(Shanghai).  COLOMBIA.— Capt.  C.  C.  Carlisle  (Barranquilla).  PERSIAN  GULF.— J.  L. 
Wright  (Mohammtrah).  PERU.  —  Col.  Robt.  John  Stordy,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O.  (Arlquipa). 
PORTUGUESE  EAST  AFRICA.— A,  W.  Muse  (Chinde). 

ASSOCIATES  : 

Mrs.  J.  8.  R.  Boose,  Mrs.  1.  Counn  (Mauritius),  Miss  D.  H.  G.  Lawford,  Miss  A. 
Strapp,  Miss  B.  Strapp,  Miss  E.  A.  Warton  (Jersey),  Miss  K.  S.  Young. 

BRISTOL  BRANCH.  —  Resident  Fellow:  H.  W.  Secrombe  Witts.  Associates: 
D.  A.  Alexander,  M.B.,  Mrs.  D.  A.  Alexander,  F.  M.  Dougall,  Miss  K.  L.  R.  Ghey, 
Lt.-Col.  Thomas  A.  Green,  D.S.O.,  C.  J.  Huggins,  Miss  A.  E.  Ktlsall,  Wm.  H.  Kinnersley, 
Mrs.  B.  A.  Latham,  Mrs.  L.  8.  A.  Magnus,  T.  J.  McDoicell,  Mws  L.  McLeod,  A.  V. 
Montgomery,  E.  V.  Searle,  G.  K.  Stanton,  Miss  M.  E.  Stevens,  James  J.  Sorrell,  Mrs. 
J.  J.  Sorrell,  Miss  W.  C.  Thwaites. 

LIVERPOOL  BRANCH.  —  Resident  Fellows:  H.  M.  Boultttee,  Alfred  G.  Dent,  Frank 
PeUor,  Lt.-Col.  W.  ff.  Stott,  C.B.  Associates:  8.  H.  Johnson.,  R.  B.  Paul 

MANCHESTER  BRANCH.  —  Resident  Fellows:  C.  S.  S.  Higham,  A.  Robert  Stelling, 
A.M.l.E.E. 

SUSSEX  BRANCH.  —  Resident  Fellows :  G.  K.  Congreve,  Rev.  Canon  F.  B.  De 
Chair,  M.A,,  Veerbal  H.  Mehta,  Colonel  F.  G.  Aldham.  Associates :  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Congreve,  Lady  Craig,  Mrs.  L.  Dames,  Miss  A.  G.  Hume,  Mrs.  N.  Oldham,  Miss  F. 
Dalryrnple  Wardrop.  Miss  F.  A.  Welborne. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

The   Earl   of  Liverpool,    G.C.B.,   G.C.M.G,,   G.B.E.,   Colonel   Hon.   Sir   James   Allen, 
K.C.B.,  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Frederick  Lugard,   G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  D.S.O. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  COUNCILLOR. 
Alexander  Michie,  Esq.,  vice  R.  D.  Douglas  McLean,  Esq. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  HONORARY  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARIES. 

Dr.  A.  Bartolo  (Malta),  G.  H.  Beak  (Prague),  C.  D.  Gibson  (Cape  Town),  A.  C. 
Hardy  (Brockville,  Ontario),  T.  Moore  (Pretoria),  W.  G.  Nash  (Spain),  K.  W.  Stead 
(Cyprus). 

Professor  W.  Lawson  Grant  haa  been  appointed  Hon.  Organising  Secretary  for 
Ontario,  Canada. 

OBITUARY, 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Asociates  are  noted  with  regret : 

Wm.   Broadbent,   A.   S.   Leslie,   Robert   Denman,   M.R.C.S.E.,   James   C.   Semple,   R. 

Leishman     Runciman,    James    Gray,    Capt.    A.    J.    Swinton,    A.    E.    Studd,    Francis    H. 

Felton,    Richard    M.    Simpson,    Augustin    Campbell-Johnston,    Major  -  Gen.    Sir    Wm.    E. 

Marsland,   Capt.    Henry   Hutchinson,    R.N.R.,   G.    A.   Talbot,    M.P.,   James   E.   Liddiard, 

Jan  E.   S.  Robertson,   E.  P.   Wells,  Lady   Nelson,   Lady   Edward   Cavendish. 


ILLUSTRATED  CHRISTMAS  LECTURES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

IT  has  been  arranged  to  give  three   illustrated  Lectures  at  the  Edward  VII.  Rooms, 
Hotel  Victoria,  at  3  P.M.,  as  follows : — 
WEDNESDAY,    DECEMBER    29.— "  Westminster    Abbey:     The    Story  of    the    Nation   aa 

enshrined  in  the  Abbey,  and  its  National  Memorials,"  by  S.  HURST  SEAOER,  F.R.I.B.A. 
TUESDAY,    JANUARY   4.— "The    Story    of    South    Africa,"    by    GRAHAM    BOTHA,    Keeper 

of  the  Archives  of  the  Un  on  of  South  Africa. 
FRIDAY,  JANUARY  7. — Illustrated  Lecture  by  THE  DOWAOER  COUNTESS  OF  JERSEY. 
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TENTS— CAMP    FURNITURE  —  AIRTIGHT  BOXES  —  MOSQUITO    CURTAINS -SUN    HELMETS 


ECONOMICAL  TROPICAL  OUTFIT  &  KIT 

FOR  EAST,  WEST  AND  CENTRAL  AFRICA,  INDIA,  ETC. 

EVERITT,  PENN  &  CO.,  LTD. 

16    PANTON    ST.,    HAYMARKET,    S.W.  1. 

OUR  PRICES  SIRE  LOWEST. 


telephone  :  Qerrard  2706. 
telegrams  :  "  Tropifc/fc,  CAar/ea,  London." 


TROPICAL  CLOTHING— MOSQUITO  BOOTS-CHOP  BOXES- CAMP  COOKING  OUTFIT-FILTERS 


BELSIZE 
MOTOR 

CARRIAGE 


The  Opinion 
of  Users. — 2. 

A  tribute  from  Leeds  : 
"  I  have  just  returned 
from  a  long  tour  through 
the  South  of  England. 
You  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  the  famous 
stretch  of  the  North 
Devon  coast,  from  Ilfra- 
combe  to  Minebead,  was 
negotiated  with  ease  (3 
up  and  luggage).  The 
car  has  run  like  a  clock 
— no  trouble — not  even 
a  puncture," 

Extract  from  a  London  letter :  "  I  must  say  the  car  it  very  flexible  and  accelerates  very  well  on  top  gear. 
I  found  an  open  stretch  of  road  on  Sunday  and  let  her  go.     I  did  easily  51  on  top." 

The  satisfaction  of  a  Stockport  owner :  "  Up  to  now  she  is  a  '  Peach,'  and  travels  faster  than  the  driver 
wants  her  to." 

BELSIZE  MOTORS,  LIMITED,  CLAYTON,  MANCHESTER. 

LONDON:  The  Belsize  London  Agency  Ltd.,  2-3  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W.I. 
Address  for  repairs  and  spare  parts  for  London  District :  33  Augustus  St.,  Cumberland  Market,  N.W.  1. 


TENTS  AND  CAMP  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  AFRICA,  ETC. 


Clothing,  Watertight  Trunks,   Camp  Furniture. 

"  Consult  with  Messrs.  Silver  &  Co.,  who  know  exactly  what  is  needed  for 
every  part  of  the  Globe."^£x/ia;(  from  "  Notet  pn  Outfit,"  by  (he  Royal 
Geographical  Society. 


S.  W.  SILVER  &  CO.,  and  BENJ.  EDGINGTON,  LTD., 

1,  DUKE  STREET,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  S.E., 
KING    WILLIAM     HOUSE,    EASTCHEAP,    LONDON.    E.C.  3. 


621  NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 

BADGE  FOR  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

A"  Badge  of  Fellowship  and  Associateship  is  available  for  those  who  may  desire  to 
show  their  connection  with  the  work  in  which  the  Institute  is  engaged.  The  Badge 
consists  of  a  miniature  jewel,  representing  the  crest  of  the  Institute,  in  gilt  and 
enamel,  and  will  be  supplied  to  Fellows  and  Associates,  with  ring  for  attaching  to  the 
watch-chain,  at  a  cost  of  4s.  6d.  each,  or  Fellow's  Badge  only  with  solitaire,  fitting 
for  the  button-hole,  at  a  cost  of  5s.  each,  upon  application  being  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Institute.  The  Badges  can  also  be  supplied  in  9ct.  gold  and  enamel  to  order. 

PAYMENT  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Rule  20. — All  subscriptions  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  January  1  in  each  year. 

Ride  21. — No  Fellow  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  or  enjoy  any  other  privilege  of  the 
Institute,  so  long  as  his  subscription  shall  be  in  arrear. 

Fellows  and  Associates  are  therefore  reminded  that  the  Journal  ceases  to  be 
forwarded  when  subscriptions  are  in  arrears  for  over  six  months  by  Resident  Fellows, 
and  over  twelve  months  by  Non-Resident  Fellows.  The  easiest  method  of  paying  the 
annual  subscriptions  is  by  standing  order  on  a  banker  or  agent.  Printed  forms  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

For  the  convenience  of  Fellows,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  subscriptions 
can  be  paid  into  any  branch  of  the  following  banks :  Africa. — African  Banking  Corpora- 
tion, National  Bank  of  India,  Bank  of  British  West  Africa,  National  Bank  of  South 
Africa,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa.  Argentine. — The  British  Bank  of  South 
America  will  accept  subscriptions  at  $11  fixed  exchange  for  £1  Is.  Australia. — Com- 
mercial Bank  of  Sydney ,  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia,  and  Australian  Bank  of 
Commerce  (New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  only).  Canada. — Bank  of  Montreal, 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Dominion  Bank,  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Union  Bank 
of  Canada.  Ceylon,  China,  Hong-Kong,  Malay  States,  and  Straits  Settlements. — Chartered 
Bank  of  India,  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  National  Bank  of  India.  West  Africa. 
— Bank  of  British  West  Africa  and  Colonial  Bank.  West  Indies. — Colonial  Bank. 


ARRIVALS  AND   DEPARTURES   OF   FELLOWS   AND   ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Argentine.— T.  H.  Chevattier  BouteU,  J.  F.  Bremner,  H.  Brodhurst,  M.A.,  B.  W. 
Probert.  Australia.—  Walter  Hull,  M.D.,  Rt.  Han.  Sir  R.  C.  Munro- Ferguson,  Q.C.M.G. 
Borneo.— IF.  F.  L.  Adolphy.  British  Honduras.— E.  Hutson,  C.M.O.  British  West 
Indies.— .4.  J.  Brooks,  Robert  Bryson.  Canada.— E.  0.  Beaumont,  B.A.,  Prof.  R.  W. 
Lee,  M.A.,  Rev.  S.  B.  Rohold.  Ceylon.— Thomas  Reid.  Colombia.— .F.  B.  Higgins. 
India. — C.  E.  Hunt- Davis,  Oeorge  Robertson.  Kenya  Colony. — Sir  Chas.  C.  Bowring,  K.B.E., 
C.M.O.  Malay  States. — J.  H.  Baalow,  C.  L.  Sansom,  C.M.G.,  Henry  L.  Sumner,  E.  A.  G. 
Stuart.  New  Zealand.— Hon.  A.  M.  Myers,  M.P.  Nyasalaod — B.  T.  Millhorp.  Palestine. 
— E.  F.  B.  Bourne.  Rhodesia.— M.  Randall,  F.  G.  L  Webster.  South  Africa.— E.  C. 
Hooper,  L.  H.  P.  Ibbotson,  EUia  Marks,  P.  J.  Olivier,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  E.  C.  Reynolds. 
Straits  Settlements — H.  E.  Nixon.  Sumatra. — E.  A.  Dixon.  Switzerland. — P.  Harmon 
Mills.  Uganda.— Frank  Pettingill.  West  Africa.— H.  D.  Allen,  F.  W.  Chamberlain, 
C.  Hornby  Porter,  A.  J.  PhiWrick,  H.  J.  Sankey,  D.  W.  Scotland,  Dr.  W.  I.  Taylor. 

DEPARTURES. 

Argentine. — Charles  Anthony,  C.  Warington  Anthony,  P.  A.  Foy,  C.  W.  Gwyther. 
Ascension. — G.  D.  B.  Templeman.  Australia. — G.  G.  Black,  W.  J.  Coakes,  A.  Goss, 
J.  P.  Mitchell.  British  Guiana.— Rt.  Rev.  C.  T.  Gallon.  British  Honduras.— Herbert 
Dunk.  British  West  Indies.— G.  Lajjitte.  Canada.— Major  C.  W.  Erlebach,  S.  R. 
Wickctt.  Ceylon. — Maha  MudaUyar,  Sir  S.  D.  Bandaranaike,  C.M.G.,  Rev.  H.  Highfield, 
F.  A.  Stockdale,  M.A.  Channel  Islands.— F.  W.  A.  Knight.  Chili.  —  Major  H.  florde 
Searight,  D.S.O.  Cyprus. — G.  Bert  Day,  Edgar  Du  Boulay.  Egypt. — W.  AUard.  France. 
— F.  M.  Isemonger.  India. — B  H.  Burton,  C.  J.  Chadwick,  F.  L.  Brown  Constable, 
Capl.  L.  H.  G.  ConviUe,  R.  McCombe,  Wm.  Murray,  A.  J.  Reynolds,  W.  G.  Robertson, 
H.  A.  Wray.  Kenya  Colony. —  W.  E.  Barcroft,  J.  Johnston,  I.  Leunson,  Dr.  A.  R. 
Patterson,  P.  A.  Raphael,  J.  F.  Walker.  Malay  Stttes.— A.  G.  G.  Ellis,  Dr.  W.  0. 
Pou.  Mauritius— (7.  W.  Jackson.  New  Zealand.— Robert  Harding,  W.  A.  Johnston, 


Advertisements 


FOR 

HIGH-CLASS 


Fertilizers 


Combining 

AMMONIA  PHOSPHATES 

POTASH 

In   perfect    proportion,   such   as  cannot    be 
obtained  in  "Home-made"  mixtures,  write  to 

The   Anglo-Continental   Guano  Works   Ltd. 

Dock  House,  Billiter  Street,  London,  E.C.  3. 


WEST  AFRICA 

THE  GAMBIA,  SIERRA  LEONE, 
GOLD   COAST    AND    NIGERIA 

REGULAR  EXPRESS  SERVICES 

(CARRYING  HIS   MAJESTY'S   MAILS)  between  Liverpool  and 

Sierra   Leone,  Gold    Coast   (Seccondee,    Accra),  Lagos,  Bonny  and 

Calabar,  and  all  the  principal  West  African  Ports  by 

The  British  and  African  Steam  Navigation 
Co.,    Ltd.,    and    African    Steam    Ship    Co. 

EXCELLENT  ACCOMMODATION,  with  all  modern  conveniences. 

The   Steamers    are    fitted   with    refrigerating'  chambers,  ensuring   a 

constant  supply  of  fresh  meat,  vegetables,  &c.,  all  through  the  voyage. 

Marconi  Wireless  Telegraphy. 

ALL   PARTICULARS    FROM— 

ELDER  DEMPSTER  &  CO.  LTD. 

COLONIAL  HOUSE,  WATER  STREET,  LIVERPOOL- 

4  St  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C.  3.        30  Mosley  Street,  Manchester. 
Hull,  Birmingham,  Cardiff,  &c.,  &c. 
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A.  D.  Paterson.  Nyasaland. — J.  Dalton  Milton,  L. .  8.  Norman.  Rhodesia. — A.  Boggie, 
s'.  Hillier,  Major  J.  S.  Ingham,  J.  L.  Oliver.  South  Afrua. — A.  J.  Baker,  Lieut. 
C.  A.  Blackburn,  M.C.,  Capt.  D.  B.  de  A.  Borcherds,  A.  Bradbury,  Hon.  W.  Greenacre, 
O.B.E.,  R.  W.  E.  Han-thorn,  John  Macmillan,  T.  W.  Moon,  W.  J.  Palmer,  G.  L. 
Peacock,  P.  V.  Pocork,  David  Rees,  O.B.E.,  Rev.  R.  A.  Russell,  C.  Neumann  Thomas, 
Miss  C.  Neumann,  Thomas  C.  F.  Wicnand.  Sumatra. — L.  A.  R.  Lindan.  Tanganyika 
Territory.— 0.  G.  Frere,  A.  M.  D.  Turnbull.  Togoland. — J.  H  Ring.  Uganda.— G.  P.  V. 
Jervoise  West  Africa. — Harry  Brooks,  A.  W.  Cardinall,  J.  L.  Crazier,  N.  S.  Davis, 
James  Donnelly,  •  E.  8  Doming,  G.  W,  Duncan,  N.  G.  Frere,  Dr.  G.  J.  W.  Keigwin, 
Major  P.  A.  Legge,  G.  C.  May,  R.  P.  W.  Mayall,  D.  E.  A.  M  earns,  Dr.  B.  Moi*er, 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  S.  C.  Nettleton,  M.A.,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Accra,  L.  E.  B.  Pearse, 
Capt.  J.  M.  Reid,  J.  W.  Speer,  W.  S.  D.  Tudhope,  G.  A.  C.  Ulrich,  Major  W.  T.  E. 
Wallace. 

HOUSE  AND  SOCIAL  COMMITTEE. 

Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.  (ex  officio),  Sir  Charles  McLeod  (ex  officio),  Fred 
Button,  Esq.  (ex  officio),  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins  (Chairman),  Major  H.  Hely  Pounds 
(Deputy  Chairman),  Ralph  S.  Bond,  Esq.,  Arthur  S.  Bull,  Esq.,  Robt.  Culver,  Esq., 
H.  W.  Ely,  Esq.,  Ramond  Gough,  Esq.,  A.  Cowan  Guthrie,  Esq.,  M.B.,  C.M.,  D.  Hope 
Johnston,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  Abraham  Montefiore,  Esq.,  E.  G.  Parker, 
Esq.,  Capt.  F.  Southwell  Piper,  W.  F.  Prins,  Esq.,  Colonel  Herbert  E.  Rawson,  C.B., 
E.  T.  Scammell,  Esq.  (Hon.  Secretary),  Herbert  Willis,  Esq. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  SCHOOL  MEDAL  COMPETITIONS   FOR  ESSAYS  ON 
SUBJECTS  RELATING  TO  THE  EMPIRE. 

THE  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  progress 
of  Imperial  Studies  in  the  schools  of  the  Empire,  have  decided  to  award  in  the  summer 
of  1921  medals  and  prizes  of  books  for  the  best  Essays  sent  in  by  boys  or  girls  who 
are  pupils  at  schools  in  the  British  Empire.  See  Regulation  No.  1  below.  The  Essays 
Will  be  adjudicated  upon  in  three  classes : 

CLASS  A. — Essays  submitted  by  candidates  of  16  years  of  age  or  over  on  July  31, 

1921. 
CitAss  B. — Esaay«  submitted  by  candidates  above  the  age  of  14  and  under  16  on 

July  31,   1921. 

CLASS  C. — Essays  submitted  by  candidates  under  the  age  of  14  on  July  31,   1921. 
The  Competitions   will   be  governed   by  the  following  Regulations : 

1.  The  competitions  are  open   to  pupils  of  any  school  in   the  British   Empire,   and 
to  the  children  of  British  subjects  who  are  pupils  at  schools  outside  the  British  Empire. 

2.  The   Essays  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of  foolscap  paper,  with  an  inch 
and  a  half  margin  on  the  left-hand  side. 

3.  The  length  of  the  Essays  must  not  exceed  3000  words  in  Class  A ;  or  2000  words 
in  Class  B  ;  or  1000  words  in  Class  C. 

4.  Each  Essay  is  to  be  marked  with  a  motto,  and  accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope 
bearing  a  similar  motto  and  containing  the  full  name,  address,  and  age  of  the  candidate, 
and  authenticated  by  the  signature  and  description  of  the  Head  Master  or  Mistress  of  the 
school,  who  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  satisfied  that  the  Essay  is  the  bona-fide  work  of 
the  candidate.     The  name  of  the  Candidate  or  of  the  School  must  not  appear  on  the  Essay. 
The   whole    should    be    enclosed   in    an    envelope   marked   in    the    left-hand    corner    "  Essay 
Competition,  Class  A   (or  B  or  C)"  and  addressed  to   "  The  Secretary,  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,   Northumberland  Avenue,   London,  W.C.   2." 

5.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded  by  the  Council  after  consideration  of  the  Report  of 
the  appointed  examiners,  and  the  decision  of  the  Council   will   be  final. 

For  the  full  regulations  application  should  be  made  to  Sir  HARRY  WILSON,  Secretary 
Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  London,  W.C.  2. 
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BUST  OF  THE  LATE  EARL  GREY,  PRESIDENT  OF 

THE  ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE  (1912-1917). 

(BY  MR.  FRANK  LASCELLES). 
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The  Institute  is  not   responsible  for  statements  made  or  opinions  expressed 
by  authors  of  articles  and  papers  or  in  speeches  at  meetings. 


EDITORIAL   NOTES    AND    COMMENTS, 

THE  more  ardent  spirits,  eager  to  come  to  grips  with  the  question 
of  the  future  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions,  must 
still   possess   themselves   in   patience.     In   June   last, 
'     ears    Lord  Milner  said  that  next  year's  meeting  would  not 


. 

be  an  ordinary  Imperial,  but  a  Constitutional,  Con- 
ference, a  Constituent  Assembly  in  effect,  at  which  it  was  hoped 
some  way  of  continuing  in  peace  time  the  arrangement  that  worked 
so  well  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  war  and  subsequently  at  Paris, 
might  be  found.  The  Constitutional  Conference  cannot,  however, 
it  has  been  decided,  meet  earlier  than  1922,  if  then.  Apparently 
the  Dominions  are  not  quite  prepared  to  discuss  some  of  the  many 
problems  which  such  an  Assembly  must  face,  and  a  year,  or  even  two 
years,  are  not  an  unconscionable  extension  of  time  in  view  of  all  that 
is  involved.  But  though  the  Constitutional  Conference  is  not  to 
meet,  there  will  be  a  conference  in  London  in  June  next  which  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  the  Dominions  will  attend.  They  will  meet  as 
a  Cabinet  to  consider  questions  of  peace  time  calling  "  for  the  co- 
ordination of  policy  and  action  by  the  Governments  of  the  Empire," 
as  they  met  in  1917  and  1918  to  co-ordinate  policy  and  action  in  war. 
This  should  be  all  to  the  good  even  from  the  Constitutional  stand- 
point. What  happens  in  the  purely  business  conference  of  1921 
should  provide  a  certain  amount  of  guidance  for  the  larger  issues 
subsequently.  Special  significance  attaches  to  next  year's  gathering 
of  Premiers  in  that  it  will  be  the  first  since  the  signing  of  the  Peace 
treaties. 

MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE'S  speech  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  Banquet  con- 
veyed an  impression  which  should  go  far  to  qualify  a  too  prevalent 

pessimism.  Its  more  hopeful  note  was  no  doubt  in- 
Che  Premier  Spire(j  ^y  ^he  latest  evidence  of  the  perfect  accord 
G  'Idh  11  between  France  and  Great  Britain.  The  world  has 

need  of  more  good-will  among  nations,   peoples  and 
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classes,  and  there  is  evidence  that  the  outlook  is  improving.  Ger- 
many is  making  an  effort  to  fulfil  the  obligations  she  entered  into  at 
Spa,  and  peace  will  be  found,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  suggested,  if  people 
will  heed  those  whose  purpose  is  to  restore  devastated  regions  and 
not  to  repair  devastated  reputations.  Bolshevism,  in  its  present 
form  at  least,  he  is  convinced,  cannot  survive,  and  in  spite  of 
all  the  obstacles  created  by  men  "  who  did  not  realise  how  im- 
portant it  is  they  should  respect  their  own  obligations,"  the  effort 
to  secure  peace  will  be  persevered  with  because  the  danger  of  a 
Russia  sunken  in  anarchy  is  fully  realised.  In  domestic  affairs,  the 
Prime  Minister  discovers  a  better  temper,  and  he  finds  the  way  to 
industrial  harmony  in  the  disappointment  of  extremists  on  both 
sides.  The  extremist  has  been  the  cause  of  Ireland's  tragedy,  and 
even  in  regard  to  Ireland,  "  one  of  the  few  disturbed  corners  of  the 
Empire,"  Mr.  Lloyd  George  spoke  with  some  confidence.  He  believes 
the  Government  have  "  murder  by  the  throat,"  that  they  are  in  a 
fair  way  to  break  up  the  conspiracy  which  has  cost  the  lives  of  so 
many  gallant  men.  The  terror  broken,  the  Government  offer 
Ireland,  not  subjection  but  equality — "  a  partnership  in  the  greatest 
Empire  in  the  world  in  the  greatest  day  of  its  glory." 

DURING  the  month  in  which  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations 
opened  its  first  session  at  Geneva,  events  have  provided  both 

debits  and  credits  in  the  world's  business.  The  meet- 
r  iv!  a  *n£  °^  ^e  Assembly  is  all  on  the  credit  side,  and  Lord 

Robert  Cecil,  as  the  chosen  representative  of  South 
Africa,  has  been  quick  to  point  the  significance  of  his  appointment 
by  General  Smuts.  Then,  all  elements  of  difference  between  France 
and  Great  Britain  have  been  removed  by  agreement  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  reparations  to  be  made  by  Germany  are  to  be  handled. 
Thirdly,  there  is  the  Adriatic  settlement  effected  by  Italy  and  Yugo 
Slavia  at  Rapallo ;  the  two  countries  "  split  the  difference  "  as  to 
territorial  and  coastal  claims,  and  recognise  Fiume  as  an  independent 
state.  On  the  other  side  of  the  account  are  the  Greek  elections  and 
the  rout  of  General  Wrangel's  forces  in  the  Crimea.  The  -over- 
throw of  M.  Venizelos,  to  whom  Greece  owes  everything,  though 
not  wholly  unforeseen  by  some  students  of  affairs  in  that  part  of 
Europe,  is  an  amazing  example  of  popular  fickleness  and  opens 
up  new  possibilities  of  complications.  King  Constantine's  return 
would  encourage  the  hopes  of  the  ex-Kaiser's  friends,  as  the  dis- 
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appearance  of  the  statesman  who  secured  Thrace  and  Smyrna  for 
Greece  has  reinforced  the  recalcitrance  of  the  Turkish  Nationalists.  In 
the  same  way,  the  disaster  to  General  Wrangel  changes  the  whole 
outlook  for  the  Bolshevists,  and  there  are  disquieting  reports  that 
they  may  even  seek  a  pretext  for  a  new  attack  on  Poland. 

"  ORGANISED  impatience  "  plays  so  large  a  part  in  affairs  that  in 
many  directions  sincere  reformers  look  for  settlements  and  constitu- 
tions to  spring  up  in  a  night,  where  months  are  necessary 
to  germination  and  growth.  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt 
and  EevDt  are  mstances-  Neither  Sir  Percy  Cox's  arrival  in 
Baghdad,  nor  the  "  friendly,  even  intimate,"  conversa- 
tions of  Lord  Milner  with  Zaghlul  Pasha  warrant  the  assumption  that 
any  arrangement  can  be  instantly  tabled.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  in  the  House 
of  Commons  has  explained  the  steps  which  Sir  Percy  Cox  has  taken 
to  carry  out  his  instructions  to  prepare  for  the  handing  over  of  the 
administration  to  an  Arab  Council  of  State,  but  this  great  movement 
towards  the  self-government  of  perhaps  the  least  well  equipped  of 
countries  for  such  an  experiment,  cannot  possibly  be  completed  for  a 
considerable  period.  In  the  same  way  with  Egypt.  Lord  Salisbury's 
request  for  papers  brought  most  interesting  replies  from  both  Lord 
Curzon  and  Lord  Milner.  Whilst  the  public  has  been  kept  informed  of 
the  general  trend  of  the  negotiations  and  conversations,  the  matter,  said 
Lord  Curzon.  is  one  which  the  Cabinet  could  not  dismiss  or  decide 
in  two  or  three  meetings.  Few  people  realise  the  greatness  and  the 
delicacy  of  the  task  committed  to  Lord  Milner,  and  even  he  is  not 
yet  in  a  position  to  say  what  the  recommendations  of  his  mission  to 
the  British  Government  may  be.  He  has,  however,  convinced  him- 
self that  Egyptian  Nationalism  is  not  so  much  "  anti-British  as  simply 
pro-Egyptian,"  and  to  a  statesman  of  Lord  Milner's  strong  and 

sympathetic  character  that  is  a  point  of  first-rate  importance. 

» 

THE  magnitude  of  the  Republican  Victory  was  the  only  element 

of  surprise  in  the  American   presidential   election.    Mr.   Harding's 

success,  for  weeks  before  the  event,  was  the  occasion 

From  Ol  what  Lord.  Curzon  would  call  "  intelligent  anticipa- 

President 

to  President  ti°n-"  The  verdict  is  not  perhaps  so  much  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  confidence  in  the  President-elect, 
as  an  overwhelming  vote  of  censure  on  President  Woodrow  Wilson. 
For  reasons  not  very  abstruse,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
for  the  past  eighteen  months  been  impatient  of  methods  more  autocratic 
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than  the  Republic  has  ever  known.  Mr.  Wilson's  great  quality  of 
self-reliance  was  the  undoing  not  merely  of  his  party  but  of  himself. 
The  Democratic  debacle  was  brought  about  by  means  which  the 
triumphant  Republicans  may  find  embarrassing  when  they  take  up 
their  portfolios  next  March.  Mr.  Harding,  as  a  plain  man,  and  honest 
withal,  will  need  some  ingenuity  and  expert  guidance  in  removing 
the  camouflage  of  hostility  to  the  League  of  Nations.  America  does 
not  wish  to  be  left  out  of  the  Councils  of  Humanity,  and  Mr.  Harding 
and  his  friends  have  now  to  find  a  portal  to  some  world  league  which 
does  not  carry  Mr.  Wilson's  stamp.  The  sooner  it  is  made  clear  what 
part  they  intend  to  play  in  international  affairs  the  better  for  America 
and  for  Europe.  As  it  is,  Europe  is  the  foster  parent  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
child,  and  is  committed  to  responsibilities  which  America  must  share 
if  she  and  the  world  are  to  gather  the  ripe  fruit  of  her  intervention  in 
1917.  Subtleties  are  apparently  no  part  of  Mr.  Harding's  composition, 
and  his  way  of  reconciling  his  policy  in  office  with  his  electoral  platform 
will  be  watched  with  interest  and  concern.  But  he  has  three  months 
still  in  which  to  think  it  over.  Meanwhile,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has 
said,  Europe  wants  America. 

NOT  only  in  America  are  doubts  entertained  as  to  the  bearing  of 

the  League  of  Nations  on  the  future.     From  Australia  we  have  received 

several  highly  significant  communications,  among  them 

A  7'eaeue  newspaper  cuttings  forwarded  by  the  President  of  the 
E  .  Empire  Literature  Society  of  Sydney,  and  an  address 

entitled  "  The  Imperial  Tangle,  the  League  of  Nations 
and  the  Way  Out,"  delivered  by  Sir  James  Barrett  before  the  Victoria 
Branch  of  the  Institute  in  Melbourne.  General  Smuts'  statement 
that,  in  the  execution  of  her  Mandate,  South  Africa  is  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  League  of  Nations,  has  created  a  fear  in  Australia, 
to  which  Mr.  T.  R.  Bavin  has  particularly  given  expression,  that  if 
we  are  not  careful  the  Empire  may  be  dissolved  by  inadvertence. 
The  Sydney  Daily  Telegraph  is  moved  to  assert  as  "an  elementary 
truth  "  that  "  the  destiny  and  safety  of  Australians  are  bound  up 
with  the  Empire,  and  that  we  will  not  give  up  the  Empire  for  any 
promise  of  a  League."  Sir  James  Barrett  is  as  anxious  as  the 
President-elect  of  the  United  States  to  be  sure  that  the  members  of 
the  League  understand  to  what  they  are  committing  themselves,  and 
he  proposes,  as  "practical  and  urgent  necessities,"  (1)  The  setting 
aside  in  each  Dominion  of  capable  statesmen,  who  shall  devote  them- 
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selves  entirely  to  foreign  affairs  and  defence  and  be  responsible  to 
Parliament ;  (2)  that  they  take  no  part  in  local  politics ;  (3)  that  they 
frequently  visit  London,  and  a  secretariat  be  established  in  that  city ; 
(4)  that  they  keep  the  people  of  the  Dominions  fully  informed  respecting 
foreign  affairs  and  defence,  and  (5)  that  in  no  circumstances  should 
Australia  or  any  Dominion  act  in  external  affairs  except  after  adequate 
consultation  with  Great  Britain  and  the  sister  Dominions.  All  this 
goes  to  show  that  there  is  some  hard  Imperial  thinking  in  Australia 
just  now,  and  to  emphasise  by  anticipation  the  importance  of  next 
year's  Constitutional  Conference  in  London. 

SIK  JAMES  ALLEN'S  able  address  on  "  The  Samoan  Mandate  "  opened 
up,  as  Sir  George  Parkin  pointed  out,  a  series  of  novel  questions 
affecting  the  future  of  the  British  Empire.  Sir  Joseph 
Ward  is  not  alone  in  disliking  the  mandatory  system, 
S  ^em°ry  kut  f°r  g°°d  or  ttl»  the  responsibility  it  imposes  has 
been  accepted  by  the  members  of  the  British  League 
of.  Nations,  and  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  Henry  V.  would 
say,  it  must  be  "  well  borne/'  There  is  scope  in  the  mandates 
for  legal  and  constitutional  interpretation,  and  Sir  James  Allen 
showed  that  New  Zealand  and  Soiith  Africa  do  not  look  at  the  trust 
imposed  upon  them  from  quite  the  same  angle.  One  very  important 
conclusion  seems  to  emerge  from  the  paper  and  the  discussion :  the 
mandatories  are  trustees  and  in  no  sense  proprietors,  as  Mr.  G.  S. 
Eaymond  made  clear  in  a  very  lucid  little  speech.  That  is  not  a 
ruling  which  need  occasion  anxiety  to  any  British  Dominion.  It 
has  always  been  Britain's  proud  boast  that  she  regarded  herself  as 
trustee  for  the  well-being  of  native  races  under  the  British  flag.  What 
she  elected  to  be  in  those  lands  overseas  spoken  of  by  Lord  Milne  r 
as  "  the  dependent  Empire,"  the  Dominions  now  become,  with 
international  sanction,  in  lands  which  before  the  war  constituted 
important  parts  of  the  so-called  Colonial  Empire  of  Germany. 

THE  first  anniversary  of  Armistice  Day  was  made  memorable 
by  the  two  minutes  of  reverent  silence ;  the  second  anniversary  will 

be  marked  for  ever  in  British  Imperial  history  by  the 
An  Empire  s  ^wo  ^^^3  silence,  the  unveiling  of  the  Cenotaph 

in  Whitehall,  and  the  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey  of 
the  Unknown  Warrior.  No  event  has  ever  touched  the  imagination 
and  the  heart  of  the  British  people  so  profoundly  as  the  selection  of 
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one  of  the  thousands  of  our  nameless  dead  in  France  for  a  place 
among  the  immortals  of  the  race.  Just  a  common  soldier,  repre- 
sentative of  the  millions  who  sacrificed  all  for  the  cause,  laid  to  rest 
in  the  National  Valhalla  with  the  King  as  chief  mourner.  Australian, 
Canadian,  South  African,  Englishman,  Scotsman,  Irishman,  whoever 
he  may  have  been,  he  was  a  symbol  of  all  that  is  British,  and  his 
very  anonymity  identified  him  as  the  son,  the  brother,  the  husband 
of  any  one  of  the  millions  of  bereaved  men  and  women  who  wit- 
nessed the  procession,  or  took  part  in  the  ceremony.  It  was  an 
Empire's  homage  to  the  "  valiant  dust "  of  the  humblest  of  its 
heroes. 

"  SHOULD  his  Majesty's  Government  either  now  or  at  any  early 
date  decide  that  Southern    Ehodesia  is  fit  for  self-government  the 
Company   would    cordially   concur  in  their  decision/' 

said  Mr>  kytt6^011  Gel1  at  tne  general  meeting  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Company.  Naturally  both  the 
Chartered  Company  and  the  people  of  Southern  Rhodesia  await  with 
some  measure  of  impatience  the  award  of  the  Cave  Commission. 
The  extended  Charter  has  another  four  years  to  run,  unless  the  vote 
of  the  Legislative  Council  in  favour  of  responsible  government  secures 
the  sympathetic  consideration  of  the  Colonial  Office.  The  advocates 
of  responsible  government  declare  that,  as  Rhodesia  is  now  financially 
self-supporting,  it  is  entitled  to  the  concession.  But  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  way,  of  which  it  is  hoped  the  Cave  award  will  dispose. 
The  idea  that  Rhodesia  would  seize  the  earliest  opportunity  of  joining 
the  Union  was  discounted  by  the  very  decided  Anti-Union  vote  at 
the  last  election.  A  keen  and  influential  Union  Party  did  not  secure 
a  single  seat.  The  political  situation  in  this  part  of  the  Empire  is 
by  no  means  well  understood,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  print  an 
article  from  Mrs.  Jollie — who  was  elected  to  the  Legislative  Council  last 
March  on  a  strong  responsible  government  platform — which  should 
assist  comprehension  of  the  issues  involved  and  the  views  held  so 
strongly  by  the  party  of  autonomy. 

THE  full  significance  of  the  victory  achieved  by  the  Association 
to  Protest  against  the  Duplication  of  Income  Tax  within  the  Empire, 

was  admirably  and  succinctly  pointed  out  by  Colonel 
Income  Tax  Amery  at  the  luncheon  given  to  Sir  Frederick 

Young,   Mr.   Frederick  Dutton,   and  Mr.  Henry  Bull. 

(The  Hon.  J.    G.    Jenkins  would  have  been   included 
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in  the  compliment  but  for  the  fact  that  he  preferred  to  follow 
up  his  excellent  work  as  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Association  by 
organising  the  luncheon  in  honour  of  the  Chairman,  the  late  Chair- 
man, and  the  late  Hon.  Treasurer.)  The  triumph  of  the  Association 
is  more  than  the  redress  of  a  grievance  from  which  individuals  and 
businesses  suffered  :  it  is  a  definite  admission  that  within  the  Empire 
its  citizens  may  not  be  treated  as  aliens  for  purposes  of  taxation. 
In  other  words  the  abolition  of  the  double  income  tax  is  a  valuable 
and  encouraging  form  of  Preference.  Sir  Frederick  Young  is  about 
to  visit  Australia,  and  will  use  his  best  endeavours  to  carry  application 
of  the  principle  thus  recognised  a  step  further.  All  the  speakers 
paid  gratifying  testimony  to  the  help  the  Association  received  from 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute ;  the  Institute  long  ago  prepared  the 
ground  for  the  attack  which  the  Association  pushed  home  to  victory 
in  five  years  of  strenuous  effort.  As  Mr.  Dutton  said,  the  record  is 
one  of  which  everybody  who  has  taken  part  in  the  campaign  may 
fairly  be  proud. 

DELIGHTFUL  banter  from  Lord  Northcliffe,  and  a  note  of  impressive 

eloquence  on  the  immensity  of  all  things  Canadian  from  Lord  Burnham, 

imparted  distinction  to  the  luncheon  at  which  the 

111.    *P*pQ  T  go 

of  C  d  members  of  the  British  Empire  Press  Union  honoured 
the  Chairman  of  the  Dominion  tour  and  celebrated  its 
success.  Lord  NorthclifiVs  suggestion  of  his  reasons  for  attempting 
to  induce  Lord  and  Lady  Burnham  to  agree  to  nomination  as  successors 
to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devonshire  was  perfect  as  a  compliment. 
First,  he  knew  that  he  would  be  getting  rid  of  "  a  hot  competitor'*; 
second,  he  would  be  assisting  to  secure  for  Canada  "  a  very  tactful 
statesman,  with  a  wise  and  beautiful  lady."  For  once  Lord  Northcliffe 
had  to  confess  that  the  arts  of  propaganda  failed  him.  Canada  will 
have  shared  his  regrets  when  it  read  Lord  Burnham's  speech.  It  has 
lost  the  chance  of  a  Governor- General  whose  "  grand  tour  "  of  Canada 
has  made  him  an  ideal  propagandist  of  its  resources  and  prospects. 
The  gargantuan  scale  of  all  things  Canadian,  he  said,  makes  things 
that  bulk  very  large  in  Europe  seem  less  big  and  less  black.  The 
press  tour  was  a  great  tonic  and  a  great  recuperative,  because  its 
members  were  conscious  of  "  detachment  from  the  despondency  of 
this  sick  Old  World."  Canada  breeds  confidence  in  the  wheel  of 
fortune,  and  if  there  be  an  under  dog  in  the  Dominion,  said  Lord 
Burnham,  "  he  always  sees  himself  top  dog  in  a  paradise  of  grain  crops 
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and  water  power."  The  Publicity  Department  of  the  Dominion  must 
look  to  its  laurels.  Meantime  perhaps  some  part  of  the  secret  of 
Canada's  prosperity  may  be  found  in  the  striking  array  of  hard 
facts  contained  in  Mr.  A.  D.  Reid's  speech  at  the  luncheon  given 
to  him  by  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

CORDIAL  congratulations  to  the  Liverpool  branch  of  the  Institute 
on  the  successful  luncheon  and  meeting  of  which  an  account  is  given 

in  this  issue.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  David 
Liverpool  Jones  who,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  King  and  United 
^  .  nl  Empire,  made  a  most  felicitous  reference  to  the  Prince 

of  Wales.  "  The  Renown"  he  said,  "  carried  the  Prince 
overseas  and  now  the  Prince  carries  the  renown."  Lord  Liverpool 
and  Sir  George  Parkin  were  the  guests  of  the  occasion.  When  he  left 
New  Zealand,  Lord  Liverpool  informally  pledged  himself  to  do  what 
he  could  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  official  representative  of  the 
Dominion  at  the  heart  of  the  Empire,  and  New  Zealand  we  think  will 
agree  that  her  claims  under  every  head  need  no  more  effective  champion- 
ship. Sir  George  Parkin,  the  veteran  missioner  of  Empire,  never  fails 
to  bring  fresh  illustration  in  support  of  the  cause  of  Empire  unity. 
He  told  a  delightful  story  of  a  Yorkshire  manufacturer  who  had  built 
up  a  great  business.  When  Sir  George  suggested  that  it  must  have 
taken  a  lot  of  systematic  hard  work  to  accomplish  so  much,  the  answer 
came,  "  Thought  nowt  else  for  forty  year,  day  and  night."  The  story 
might  well  be  applied  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  which  has 
"  thought  nowt  else  "  than  United  Empire  for  half  a  century.  And  the 
need  is  great  as  ever.  Sir  George  Parkin's  appeal  to  the  men  of 
Liverpool,  we  are  confident,  did  not  fall  on  unsympathetic  ears.  No 
city  in  the  Empire  is  more  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
Imperial  connection,  to  itself,  to  the  British  race  and  to  humanity 
at  large. 

THE  settlement  of  the  coal  strike  has  clearly  restored  confidence 
in  the  commercial  world,  and  winter  prospects  are  brighter,  though  of 

course  there  is  still  the  anxious  problem  of  the  unem- 
Prosofct  ^  Pl°yed-  There  is  a  slight  tendency  of  prices  to  fall,  but 

this  is  mainly  in  luxuries  and  non-essentials,  and  is 
due  chiefly  to  the  refusal  of  the  public  to  purchase  and  the  anxiety 
of  the  large  distributing  houses  to  realise  their  stocks,  in  view  of  the 
enormous  overhead  expenses.  Apart  from  clothing,  there  is  no  real 
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reduction  in  the  cost  of  living ;  and  the  small  reductions  which  are 
promised  in  the  price  of  sugar,  tea,  and  bread  early  next  year  will  not 
compensate  for  the  further  increase  of  rates  which  seems  almost  in- 
evitable. The  movement  of  wages  is  still  slowly  upwards,  and  although 
strikes  are  not  likely  to  be  resorted  to  again  for  some  time  as  a  means 
of  enforcing  such  demands,  negotiations  on  a  friendly  basis  between 
employer  and  employed  for  necessary  readjustments  and  increases 
seem  to  be  continuous.  In  other  words,  constitutional  methods 
have  triumphed  over  revolutionary  ideas,  and  it  is  largely  for  that 
reason  that  greater  confidence  is  shown.  The  difficulties  of  getting 
back  to  normal  are,  of  course,  very  great,  as  is  proved  by  the  case 
of  Australian  wheat  which  cannot  be  sent  to  Great  Britain  because 
the  funds  to  finance  it  are  not  available  in  London.  Business  men, 
as  represented  by  the  Federation  of  British  Industries,  do  not, 
however,  regard  the  problem  as  insuperable  if  Governments  will  co- 
operate. 

THE  policy  of  the  banks  in  restricting  credit  is  having  its  effect ; 
it  is  seriously  hampering  the  mushroom  concern  which  was  founded 

in  the  artificial  prosperity  of  war,  and  if  it  occasionally 
Capital  inconveniences  legitimate  enterprise,  the  gain  is  on 

the  whole  far  greater  than  the  loss.  In  view  of  the 
general  demand  for  money,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  rate  is  likely 
to  go  down  for  some  time,  and  the  public  is  certainly  attracted  by 
the  big  yields  which  are  now  offered.  Beside  the  8  per  cent,  preference 
shares  for  which  subscriptions  are  invited,  the  New  South  Wales  issue 
of  6 1  per  cent,  stock  at  par  does  not  command  the  attention  it  deserves, 
and  the  underwriters  are  said  to  have  been  called  upon  to  take  up 
70  per  cent,  of  the  £4,000,000  offered.  Municipal  Housing  Bonds,  it 
is  true,  are  being  bought  as  a  matter  of  patriotic  duty,  mostly  in 
small  amounts ;  but  there  have  been  some  bad  failures  to  subscribe 
to  these.  And  of  a  recent  issue  of  Water  Board  Stock  nearly  80  per 
cent,  was  left  in  the  underwriters'  hands — this  at  a  time  when  in- 
dustrial companies  asking  for  several  millions  have  been  able  to 
announce  that  the  issue  has  been  over- subscribed  before  the  period 
for  applications  has  run  out.  When  the  public  prefers  industrials  to 
the  more  sober  trustee  stocks,  it  must  be  presumed  to  be  satisfied 
that  the  commercial  future  of  the  country  is  not  in  jeopardy. 
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SPEECH  OF  THE  ENGLISH. 

LANGUAGE  magnificent,  graceful  and  strong, 

Gems  from  the  Bible  and  jewels  of  song, 

Pregnant  with  poetry,  stately  in  prose, 

Potent  all  beautiful  thoughts  to  disclose  ; 

Speech  of  the  English  by  destiny  hurled, 

Landsman  and  seaman,  all  over  the  world, 

Where  wast  thou  cradled  and  when  wast  thou  born  ? 

How  wast  thou  bred  in  thy  earliest  morn  ? 

Palestine's  prophets  and  Greek  city  life, 
Forum  of  Eome  spawning  legions  of  strife, 
Waves  of  invasion  by  Saxon  and  Dane, 
Norseman,  Jute,  Angle  and  Norman  again,  ' 
Surging  and  breaking  on  Britain's  wild  shore  ; 
Formed  and  compounded  of  earth's  richest  lore, 
Thus  wast  thou  cradled,  from  these  wast  thou  bred, 
Matchless  amalgam  of  living  and  dead. 

What  of  thy  story  and  what  of  thy  pastj? 
How  stands  thy  title  through  ages  to  last  ? 
Ask  the  immortals  who  loved  thee  of  old, 
Decked  and  adorned  thee  with  verses  of  gold, 
Draped  thee  with  drama  of  deathless  renown, 
Fashioned  thy  form  and  bejewelled  thy  crown, 
Setting  thee  firm  on  thy  pedestalled  height 
Circled  by  nimbus  of  ambient  light. 

Great  though  thy  masters,  though  brave  their  array, 
What  of  the  present  and  what  of  to-day  ? 
Hast  thou  the  craftsmen  who  justly  may  claim 
Space  for  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame  ? 
Yea,  of  a  verity,  many  are  thine, 
Poet  and  novelist,  statesman,  divine, 
Worthy  to  take  up  the  mantle  of  those 
Who  from  their  labours  now  rest  in  repose. 

Facing  the  future,  what  hopes  doth  it  raise  ? 
What  of  to-morrow  and  numberless  days  ? 
Shall  the  tide  ebb  and  the  waters  recede, 
Marking  thy  zenith  with  fringes  of  weed  ? 
Perish  the  thought  of  decline  or  decay  ! 
'March  on  triumphant,  extending  thy  sway, 
Make  for  the  goal  of  thy  glorious  birth  : 
Speech  of  the  English,  encompass  the  earth  ! 

HARRY  COCKSON,  M.A. 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  SOUTHERN  RHODESIA. 

By  MRS.  TAWSE  JOLLIE,  M.L.C. 

THE  history  of  all  the  self-governing  colonies  has  followed  much  the  same 
course.  First  there  has  been  acquisition  by  the  Crown  or  by  private  individuals 
who  have  parted  with  their  possessions  to  the  Crown.  An  early  period  of 
quasi-military  rule  has  been  followed  by  an  advisory  council  of  settlers,  merging 
into  a  legislative  council  with  an  executive  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  later 
into  full  control  of  the  executive.  Southern  Ehodesia  has  reached  the  stage 
of  possessing  a  partly  elected  Legislative  Council,  but  the  executive,  instead 
of  being  appointed  by  the  Cro\vn,  is  the  choice  of  the  London  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Chartered  Company.  The  government  (elected  members  are  not  counted 
as  part  of  "  the  government  ")  retains  the  power  of  initiating  all  financial 
measures,  nor  can  any  elected  member  bring  forward  a  measure  which  affects 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  company.  Eoughly,  we  have  a  form  of  Crown 
Colony  government  with  the  company  in  place  of  the  Crown.  It  is  usual  for 
directors  of  the  company  and  other  observers  who  visit  this  country  as  their 
guests,  to  congratulate  us  on  having  escaped  the  strangling  effects  of  Colonial 
Office  rule.  The  remarkable  progress  made  by  the  country,  they  say,  could 
only  have  been  achieved  under  the  enlightened  and  energetic  aegis  of  a  com- 
mercial government.  Whether  the  theory  of  the  superior  political  efficiency 
of  "  a  business  government  "  still  holds  good  in  England,  I  do  not  know.  In 
Ehodesia  the  problem  assumes  quite  a  different  aspect.  Yet  no  Ehodesian 
will  deny  to  the  company  the  credit  of  having  accomplished  a  great  work  in 
bringing  the  territory  to  its  present  pitch.  What  we  are  not  so  sure  of,  is,  whether 
we  might  not  have  done  even  better  with  the  financial  and  moral  backing  of 
the  British  Empire  behind  us.  For  no  one,  studying  the  history  of  this  country, 
can  doubt  that  the  method  of  its  exploitation  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
prospects  of  any  but  a  country  too  rich  in  possibilities  to  be  easily  ruined. 

When  Cecil  Ehodes  took  on  his  shoulders  the  burden  which  the  Imperial 
Government  of  the  "  Little  England  "  period  refused  to  assume,  he  knew  his 
capital  to  be  too  small  for  a  huge  Imperial  venture,  but  he  counted  on  finding 
a  second  Eand,  landing  several  hundred  millions  and  handing  the  new 
Johannesburg  and  its  hinterland  over  to  a  pleased  Imperial  Government  or 
to  that  Union  of  South  Africa  which  was  his  early  dream.  But  not  only  did 
the  gold  production  hang  fire,  but  the  indiscretion  of  his  lieutenant  Jameson 
in  withdrawing  all  the  police  force  for  the  raid,  left  the  country  entirely  un- 
defended. The  rebellion  of  1896  cost  the  country  what  was  worth  more  than 
gold — five  hundred  settlers  who  had  been  sturdy  enough  to  brave  the  wilds. 
The  work  had  to  begin  all  over  again  under  most  depressing  circumstances, 
and  with  a  heavy  debt  for  war  expenses.  Even  before  this,  the  lack  of  capital 
by  the  company  itself  had  made  it  necessary  for  them  by  heavy  concessions 
to  induce  other  companies  to  come  in,  and  to  this  day,  when  we  could  settle 
hundreds  of  new  men  if  we  had  suitable  land  available,  the  early  land  policy  of 
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the  company  is  our  greatest  hindrance.  Great  blocks,  close  to  the  railway,  are 
held  up,  and  as  many  of  them  have  not  repaid  the  money  sunk  in  mining,  they 
are  expected  to  recoup  their  owners  when  the  price  of  land  can  be  placed 
sufficiently  high.  Meanwhile  most  of  them  have  been  denuded  of  timber. 

In  the  debacle  of  1896,  only  the  energy  and  generosity  of  Cecil  Rhodes 
prevented  the  country  from  going  to  pieces,  and  perhaps  it  would  have  been 
better  if  he  had  not  succeeded,  for  then,  presumably,  the  Imperial  Government 
would  have  taken  it  over.  We  should  then  have  shared  in  the  progressive 
policy  and  generous  expenditure  of  the  Milner  regime,  which  undoubtedly  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  present  prosperity  of  the  Union.  As  it  was,  the  country 
was  saddled  with  a  most  expensive  police  force  under  an  Imperial  officer,  and 
with  a  Eesident  Commissioner,  also  an  Imperial  official,  as  a  guarantee  against 
future  outbreaks.  It  may  be  said  here,  that  there  is  no  part  of  South  Africa 
to-day  where  the  native  gives  less  trouble  and  anxiety  than  in  Southern 
Rhodesia.  His  tribal  organisation  is  utterly  gone,  and  for  military  purposes 
the  once  war-like  Matabele  have  ceased  to  exist. 

It  was  not  till  about  1907  that  the  country  began  to  show  signs  of  real 
progress.  Not  only  the  land  but  the  mining  laws  had  been  framed  for  large 
companies,  not  for  small  men.  But  many  mining  propositions  in  Southern 
Rhodesia  were  only  suitable  for  the  small  worker,  and  now  he  forms  an  important 
section  of  the  community.  Farming,  too,  began  to  be  profitable,  and  to-day 
Rhodesia  carries  off  prizes  in  the  Union  shows  both  for  stock  and  maize.  From 
1908  onwards  the  country  has  been  financially  self-supporting,  the  actual 
aggregate  income  in  those  years  exceeding  the  cost  of  administration  and  public 
works.  The  administration  is  not  an  inexpensive  one,  judged  by  the  standard 
of  other  colonies  at  a  similar  stage.  We  have  40,000  white  inhabitants  and 
800,000  natives,  and  this  population  of  less  than  a  million  is  looked  after  by 
officials  whose  salaries  amount  to  £900,000.  Our  budget  is  over  the  million 
mark,  and  so  far  we  are  not  paying  interest  on  any  loans,  but  our  public  works 
for  the  last  ten  years  have  been  (with  one  small  exception)  financed  out  of 
current  revenue,  because  we  are  not  permitted  to  borrow.  This  prohibition 
is  natural,  in  view  of  the  terms  of  the  Charter,  which  lays  it  down  that  the 
company  must  provide  us  with  the  essentials  of  government.  Obviously, 
to  permit  them  to  borrow  on  our  behalf  is  to  remit  the  obligation  on  which  the 
Charter  rests.  This  permission  was  given  this  year,  but  the  terms  asked  for 
the  loan  were  too  onerous  to  make  it  worth  while.  Meanwhile  we  go  without 
school  accommodation,  roads,  bridges,  hospitals  and  other  necessities  of  good 
government,  and  the  company  retains  the  Charter. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  peculiar  financial  position — a  country  raising 
by  comparatively  light  taxation  a  revenue  of  a  million  and  yet  unable  to  float 
a  loan  for  £200,000  for  public  works— is  directly  due  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Imperial  Government.  In  1919,  Lord  Milner  promised  his  good  offices  in  securing 
a  loan  for  us  under  whatever  form  of  government  we  might  be.  That  promise 
has  not  materialised,  with  the  result  that  we  shall  lose  a  whole  year  on  all  public 
works.  It  is  suggested  that  the  financial  position  is  obscured  by  the  question 
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of  the  deficits.  This  question  is  so  little  understood  that  it  must  be 
explained. 

About  1 904  the  question  of  the  ownership  of  the  land  of  Southern  Ehodesia 
came  to  the  fore.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  arisen  seriously  before,  nor  is 
there  any  reference  to  it  in  the  Charter.  The  company  in  1904  onwards 
claimed  to  hold  the  land  in  perpetuity  as  concessionaires  of  Lobengula,  or  failing 
that,  by  right  of  conquest.  The  Privy  Council,  after  several  years  delay, 
decided  in  1919  that  the  land  belongs  to  the  Crown,  but  the  company  are  entitled 
to  recover  what  they  spent  on  its  acquisition  and  administration,  over  and 
above  what  they  received  in  revenue.  The  question  of  the  amount  due  under 
this  award  was  left  to  a  commission  under  Lord  Cave,  which  has  not  yet  reported 
(September  1920).  The  amount  claimed  includes  three  millions  which  was 
the  cost  of  the  rebellion,  and  does  not  set  off  against  expenditure  any  of  the 
assets  acquired  by  the  company  in  the  course  of  administration.  A  recent 
visitor  to  Ehodesia,  writing  for  one  of  the  London  papers,  naively  remarked 
that  these  assets  are  so  great  that  Southern  Ehodesia  really  seems  to  consist 
chiefly  of  the  company's  possessions.  While  people  who  know  the  territory 
will  hardly  endorse  this  view,  it  is  true  that  the  possession  of  millions  of  acres 
of  the  best  land  in  four  of  the  best  districts,  a  finger  in  most  of  the  mining 
ventures  which  are  the  property  of  their  subsidiary  companies,  besides  the 
control  of  the  railways  in  which  they  own  some  80  per  cent,  of  the  shares, 
constitute  a  very  solid  stake  in  the  country.  The  British  South  Africa  Company 
will  for  a  long  time  continue  to  be  the  most  powerful  corporation,  employer 
of  labour,  and  political  influence.  But  that  it  should  add  the  actual  administra- 
tion and  control  of  the  country  to  its  commercial  advantages  is  rather  too 
heavy  a  handicap.  A  Johannesburg  firm,  anxious  to  extend  operations  in 
coal,  was  asked  why  it  did  not  come  to  Southern  Ehodesia.  It  replied  .that 
the  competition  with  a  chartered  company  (which  owns  and  operates  the 
Wankies  coal  field)  would  be  too  serious. 

Among  the  assets  claimed  by  the  company  is  the  ownership  of  all  minerals. 
On  these  they  get  a  royalty,  not  on  profits  (as  elsewhere  in  South  Africa),  but 
on  output.  This  royalty  has  come  very  hard  on  all  mining  companies  in  the 
last  few  years,  since  the  cost  of  machinery,  &c.,  has  so  much  increased,  and  it 
is  perhaps  on  this  account  that  the  mining  interest  is  no  longer  solidly  for 
continuance  of  the  Charter.  Although  gold  has  not  come  up  to  the  Eand 
standard,  Ehodesia  has  furnished  fifty  millions  sterling,  and  her  output  of 
base  metals  is  only  just  beginning  and  is  full  of  .promise.  Under  our  present 
system  these  national  assets  pay  a  tax  to  the  company,  but  almost  nothing 
to  the  revenue  of  the  country  from  which  they  are  taken.  It  is  true  a  com- 
paratively small  sum  is  spent  by  the  administration  on  the  mines  department, 
but  this  again  may  not  be  profitable  to  the  country  in  the  long  run. 

But  the  worst  tangle  is  that  created  by  the  Crown  ownership  of  the  land. 
The  company,  so  long  as  it  retains  administration,  manages  the  land  through 
what  is  euphemistically  called  "  The  Land  Settlement  Department."  This 
is,  in  reality,  an  office  controlled  from  London  Wall,  whose  function  it  is  to 
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deal  with  requests  for  land.  It  has  no  policy  of  land  settlement  to  justify  its 
title,  nor  could  it  have,  as  it  has  no  connection  with  government.  At  the 
time  of  writing,  as  the  company  has  been  given  to  understand  that  any  money 
it  can  make  out  of  land  during  its  tenure  of  office  will  be  so  much  to  the  good, 
the  price  has  gone  up.  Land  which  is  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  Chartered 
shareholders  must  be  treated  as  a  trust.  The  directors  cannot  give  it  away 
or  make  it  cheap  simply  to  encourage  immigration.  It  is  a  perfectly  honest 
position  for  the  company — but  for  a  country  desiring  population  above  all 
things,  how  disastrous  !  It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  we  shall  be  asked  to 
take  over  the  deficits  as  the  price  of  the  land.  It  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  we  have  no  responsibility  for  the  deficits.  They  were  incurred  by  the 
company  as  the  Imperial  Government's  agents.  Had  we  been  a  Crown  colony 
the  annual  deficit  in  our  accounts  would  have  been  met  by  a  grant  from  the 
Colonial  Office  vote,  until  our  expanding  revenue  met  our  expenditure.  Should 
we  have  been  asked  to  settle  up  the  past  debts  ?  Has  any  colony  ever  had  to 
meet  such  an  account  ?  Neither  the  Cape  nor  Natal  were  asked  to  pay  for 
the  native  wars  that  occurred  there  before  they  got  any  form  of  constitution. 
Neither  the  Transvaal  nor  the  Free  State  were  debited  with  the  cost  of  their 
addition  to  the  Empire.  Are  we  to  pay  for  the  Matabele  war  and  the  rebellion  ? 
If  we  are  asked  to  take  over  the  debt  as  the  condition  of  getting  self-govern- 
ment, it  is  tantamount  to  selling  us  what  is  our  birthright.  Or  are  we  to  be 
made  to  buy  our  land — the  land  that  never  could  have  been  reclaimed  from 
savagery  without  the  white  settler — from  the  Imperial  Government  ?  Such 
are  the  suggestions  made,  but  we  still  wait  for  the  voice  of  authority.  There 
may  be  reasons  why  we  must  wait  for  full  self-government,  but  we  have  not  yet 
heard  them.*  We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  Chartered  Company  except 
the  fundamental  one — that  it  is  a  commercial  company,  but  we  do  feel  very 
keenly  that  the  Imperial  Government  should  approach  the  problem  in  a 
generous  spirit.  This  intensely  British,  progressive,  prosperous  colony  may  be 
an  immense  asset  to  the  Empire.  Our  strategic  position  was  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  war.  We  sent  to  the  front  a  higher  proportion  of  our  adult 
male  population  than  any  other  colony,  and  only  the  dweller  on  the  fringes 
of  Empire  knows  what  a  sacrifice  that  is  to  such  a  country  as  ours.  We  are 
anxious  for  self-government  not  in  any  spirit  of  over  confidence,  but  because 
the  difficulties  of  our  present  position  are  more  evident  every  day,  and  because 
we  see  no  other  satisfactory  alternative.  Lord  Milner  himself  warned  us  that 
Crown  Colony  government  would  be  a  difficult  alternative.  We  realise  that. 
The  native  question  we  are  prepared  to  leave  as  now,  directly  under  control 
of  an  Imperial  official.  This  is  the  case — or  part  of  the  case — for  self-govern- 
ment in  Southern  Ehodesia  and  the  readers  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  all  over  the 
world  who  have  gone  through  similar  political  struggles  will,  I  am  sure,  extend 
us  their  sympathy. 

[*  Lord  Milner  has  not  unnaturally  postponed  his  reply  to  the  request  for  self-government  pending 
the  receipt  of  the  report  of  the  Cave  Commission. — J$DD,  UNITED  EMPIRE.] 
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MALTA  AND  SEA  POWER.* 

By  AUGUSTO  BARTOLO,  LL.D.,  B.Litt. 

(Concluded.) 

MALTA,  and  indeed  the  whole  Mediterranean,  was  thus  rendered  safe  from  attack  for 
a  long  time,  and  indeed  for  a  very  long  time  after  the  great  siege  and  the  battle  of 
Lepanto,  the  Knights  continued  masters  of  the  island.  So  long  as  they  possessed  a 
strong  fleet  which  could  not  only  defend  the  home  waters,  but  also  hunt  down  the 
enemy's  ships  on  the  high  seas  and  occasionally  make  an  inroad  into  their  dominions, 
the  Knights  were  secure  in  their  possession  of  Malta.  But,  for  reasons  which  fall 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper,  the  Order  in  later  years  considerably  deteriorated. 
In  the  days  of  which  we  speak  the  age  of  chivalry  had  long  gone  by,  and  the  Order 
no  longer  bred  those  heroic  spirits  which  in  its  halcyon  days  had  filled  the  world 
with  wonder  and  admiration ;  whilst  the  main  object  of  its  constitution,  namely — to 
defend  the  Cross  against  its  enemies,  had  long  become  meaningless.  A  far  more 
prosaic  age  had  set  in,  in  which  the  armies  and  navies  of  Europe  were  hurled  against 
each  other  no  longer  at  the  dictates  of  religious  zeal,  but  by  the  vaulting  ambition  of 
power  and  aggrandisement.  The  unbroken  lull  in  warfare,  which  had  long  prevailed, 
the  haughtiness  and  arrogance  of  the  Knights  (which  lost  them  the  mainstay  of  their 
power — that  is  the  respect  of  the  Maltese),  their  fiery  and  ungovernable  temper,  ill- 
bridled  by  their  monastic  .  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  had  a  corres- 
pondingly deleterious  influence  upon  them  individually,  which  told  with  deadly  effect 
upon  the  Order  as  a  body.  They  openly  cast  away,  like  a  worn-out  garment,  the 
austerity  of  life  which  had  distinguished  their  brethren  in  the  heyday  of  the  Order, 
and  gave  themselves  up  to  a  life  of  ease,  of  pleasure,  and  of  luxury ;  and  even  their 
fleet,  as  an  English  writer  aptly  remarks,  "  was  one  of  those  ancient  institutions 
which  had  once  served  to  render  the  Brotherhood  illustrious,  but  now  only  attested 
its  selfishness  and  decay."  In  short,  the  Order  had  become  obsolete — it  was  a  living 
anachronism  in  the  midst  of  a  reformed  Europe,  destined  ere  long  to  be  completely 
swept  away  by  the  cyclone  of  novel  views  and  principles  which  were  even  then 
revolutionising  the  world. 

Yet  the  Knights  were  fortunate  in  that  no  strong  European  nation  entertained  or 
manifested  any  intention  or  desire  to  dislodge  them  from  their  stronghold.  The 
attention  and  energies  of  the  Northern  states  were  diverted  through  other  channels 
than  the  Mediterranean  into  the  immense  new  fields  which  the  genius  and  intrepidity 
of  explorers  had  opened  up  for  them ;  while  the  Southern  states  were  manifestly 
content  to  have  such  a  friendly  neighbour  and  occasionally  receive  protection  and  help 
from  their  ships,  however  much  they  had  lost  of  their  striking  and  once  dreaded 
power.  This  goes  a  long  way  to  account  for  the  fact  that  even  after  practically 
losing  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Knights  still  continued  masters  of  the 
island  which  had  for  ages  been  associated  with  the  command  of  that  sea.  Be  all 
this  as  it  might,  it  is  certain  that  the  Order  now  only  existed  on  sufferance,  and  that 
Malta  was  destined  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  first  power  that  could  turn  it  to  a  more 
practical  use  than  it  served  in  the  hands  of  a  degenerate  and  fast- decaying  aristocracy. 

The  appearance  of  Napoleon  on  the  field,  and  his  ambitious  designn  which  threw 
the  whole  of  Europe  into  commotion,  sealed  the  doom  of  the  Order.  Having  deter- 
mined to  shatter  the  rapidly  rising  power  of  Britain  in  the  East,  Napoleon  instinctively 
turned  his  eyes  towards  Malta,  and  his  first  step  was  to  seize  the  one  great  fortress 
which  commanded  the  high  road  to  Egypt  and  India.  In  his  mind,  Malta  was 
destined  to  become  the  keystone  of  a  colossal  Empire,  greater  than  Alexander's  or 

*  The  first  part  of  this  address  appeared  in  UNITBP  EMPIRE  for  October. 
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Csesar's,  which  his  genius  had  already  planned  and  even  matured.  Napoleon  was 
probably  the  first  to  realise  to  its  fullest  the  strategic  value  of  Malta,  and  the  means 
to  which  he  resorted  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  possession  of  it  eloquently  prove  how 
far  it  entered  into  his  designs  for  the  conquest  of  the  world. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  should  like  to  mention  en  passant  that  during  the  rule 
of  the  Knights  Malta  had  fairly  frequent  and  cordial  relations  with  the  British  Navy, 
and  the  interchange  of  complimentary  letters  between  Grand  Masters  of  Malta  and 
Sovereigns  of  England  form  a  not  uninteresting  though  small  portion  of  your  famous 
archives  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  These  friendly  relations  were  evidently  main- 
tained right  up  to  the  period  to  which  our  brief  narrative  has  now  brought  us,  for 
among  the  reasons  which  Napoleon  alleged  for  his  sudden  attack  upon  Malta  on 
June  12,  1798,  was  that  Malta  had  constantly  furnished  both  men  and  material  to  the 
British  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  then  under  Lord  Elliot,  which  he  considered  an 
act  of  open  hostility  against  the  French  Republic,  then  at  war  with  England.  This 
incident,  I  may  briefly  mention,  is  more  significant  than  appears  on  the  surface, 
for  it  proves  that  the  sailors  of  Malta,  under  Keith,  Nelson,  and  Troubridge,  were  the 
first  colonials,  even  before  they  had  become  such,  to  fight  for  England  at  sea,  just  as, 
a  little  later,  the  Maltese  soldiers,  under  Aberoromby  in  Egypt  and  under  Wellington 
in  the  Peninsula,  were  the  first  to  participate  in  the  continental  wars  of  England. 

The  appearance  of  Napoleon,  with  his  mighty  armada,  off  the  island  caused  the 
greatest  consternation  and  dismay,  and  the  Grand  Master,  Ferdinand  von  Hompesch, 
the  first  and  last  German  Grand  Master  of  Malta,  too  late  realised  his  folly  in  dis- 
regarding the  frequent  and  urgent  warnings  he  had  received  as  to  the  objective  of 
the  mighty  armaments  which  had  long  been  preparing  at  Brest.  Making  a  proposal 
which  he  knew  to  be  absolutely  unacceptable,  Napoleon  seized  upon  its  rejection  as 
the  pretext  to  attack  and  capture  the  island.  The  cowardice  of  the  Grand  Master, 
the  treachery  of  most  of  the  Knights,  the  panic  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  poisonous 
fruit  of  the  long  organised  Republican  propaganda,  at  once  produced  their  deadly 
effect,  against  which  the  valour  of  the  native  troops  and  of  the  few  Knights  who 
remained  faithful  to  their  trust  was  of  no  avail ;  and  within  three  days  of  his  arrival 
off  Malta,  the  island  was  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon.  Although  the  capture  of 
.Malta  was  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  and  the  island  was  known  to  all  Europe  to 
be  all  but  impregnable,  although  the  British  Fleet  was  close  on  Napoleon's  heels  and 
only  a  brief  resistance  was  necessary  to  thwart  his  plans,  all  this  notwithstanding, 
the  island  which,  two  and  a  half  centuries  before,  when  her  fortifications  were  little 
better  than  a  crumbling  mass  of  stones,  had  braved,  baffled,  and  shaken  the  greatest 
power  of  the  time,  now  that  it  was  the  greatest  stronghold  in  Europe  surrendered 
to  Napoleon  "  almost  without  firing  a  shot,"  to  quote  the  expression,  not  far  from 
the  truth,  in  which  the  heart-stricken  Queen  Caroline  of  Naples  conveyed  the  distressing 
tidings  to  Nelson. 

Napoleon  himself  had.  not  probably  bargained  for  such  cheap  and  easy  victory ; 
his  most  sanguine  expectations  were  far  exceeded.  And  when,  after  his  bloodless 
victory,  he  entered  the  gates  and  complacently  viewed  the  massive  and  gigantic 
fortifications  which  caused  his  expert  eye  to  regard  Malta  as  "la  place  plus  forte  de 
1'Europe,"  and  which  his  followers  were  soon  to  turn  to  the  best  account,  it  must 
have  been  as  flattering  to  his  diplomacy  as  it  was  probably  galling  to  his  generalship 
to  hear  General  Caffarelli  make  the  historic  remark :  "  It  is  well,  General,  there  was 
someone  within  to  open  the  gates  to  us.  We  should  have  had  more  trouble  in  making 
our  way  through  if  the  place  had  been  empty." 

But  so  long  as  Malta  was  in  his  hands  he  cared  naught  for  the  manner  of  its 
acquisition.  No  one,  perhaps,  realised  better  than  he  the  futility  of  the  motives  by 
which  he  had  sought  to  justify  his  attack  upon  and  capture  of  Malta.  No  one  could 
ever  have  appreciated  better  than  himself  the  reasons  which  later  induced  eminent 
judicial  authorities  to  declare  the  surrender  of  Valletta,  for  legal  and  legislative  effects, 
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as  null  and  void.  But  what  of  that  ?  Was  it  the  first  time  he  was  acting  on  the 
abominable  principle  that  might  was  right  ?  The  first  stone,  the  foundation  stone, 
of  the  colossal  fabric  which  his  genius  had  planned  and  was  bent  on  completing  at 
all  costs,  had  now  at  last  been  laid,  and  he  was  free  to  turn  his  thoughts  and  energy 
to  still  farther  fields.  So,  leaving  behind  a  valiant  and  trusted  general,  Vaubois, 
at  the  head  of  a  strong  garrison  of  veterans,  he  set  sail  with  his  fleet  and  army 
to  achieve  the  one  great  object  of  his  life,  to  shatter  the  British  power  in  the  East 
and  enthrone  France  on  the  scattered  ruins  of  perfidious  Albion.  However  fierce  was 
the  resistance  which  Europe  was  opposing  to  him,  his  greatest  dread  was  England. 
If  he  could  pull  England  to  pieces,  all  Europe  would  be  at  his  feet.  To  crush 
England  was  therefore  the  foremost,  the  greatest,  .almost  the  sole  ambition  of  his 
life.  From  Malta  to  Egypt,  from  Egypt  to  India,  the  path  seemed  clear  to  him. 
For  truly,  to  quote  a  modern  historian,  "  that  cyclone  of  colonial  strife,  far  greater 
than  that  of  Louis  XIV,  trended  towards  Calcutta,  but  its  starting  point  was  Valletta." 
Everything  favoured  his  plan,  and  fortune  herself  smiled  at  the  intrepid  young  con- 
queror. But  little  as  he  then  imagined,  he  had  yet  to  reckon  with  a  potent  factor 
hitherto  but  little  thought  of — the  oncoming  struggle  for  naval  supremacy,  which  was 
destined  to  prove  the  one  great  stumbling-block  in  his  precipitous  and  victorious 
march,  and  eventually  the  grave  of  his  power,  and  the  basis  of  England's  greatness. 
The  state  of  Europe  at  the  time  had  again  brought  Nelson  into  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  one  great  result  which  Europe  was  feverishly  struggling  to  attain  was  soon 
to  be  achieved  by  the  unexpected  genius  of  the  world's  greatest  sailor. 

The  victory  of  the  Nile  left  England,  if  only  for  a  time,  mistress  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  it  shattered,  if  only  temporarily,  the  rising  naval  power  of  France,  and  left 
the  French  Army  in  Egypt  virtually  the  prisoners  of  the  English.  The  victory 
of  the  Nile  was  the  first  great  step  towards  the  realisation  of  Nelson's  life-dream  of 
securing  for  his  country  the  mastery  of  the  sea.  But  mastery  of  the  sea  was  incom- 
plete and  even  problematical  so  long  as  the  French  held  the  principal  island  fortress 
in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  it  was  naturally  to  Malta  that  Nelson  turned  his  thoughts. 

The  views  of  Napoleon  and  Nelson  with  regard  to  Malta  coincided  in  only  one 
point,  in  that  each  was  determined  to  prevent  its  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  other, 
but  in  every  other  respect  they  were  as  poles  asunder.  Napoleon,  as  we  have  seen, 
attached  the  highest  importance  to  its  possession  by  France,  and  gave  the  fullest  and 
clearest  expression  to  this  conviction  in  word  and  deed.  Nelson,  on  the  other  hand, 
considered  it  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  France,  but  absolutely  worthless  as  a  naval 
base  to  Great  Britain.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact,  recorded  by  Allardyce, 
that  "the  infatuation  which  kept  Nelson  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sicilian  Court  con- 
tinued to  give  an  unfortunate  colour  to  his  views  of  naval  policy  at  this  time." 
In  this  wide  divergence  of  views  between  the  two  brilliant  leaders  of  the  rival  forces 
lay  chiefly  the  cause  of  the  events  which  followed ;  for,  although  Nelson's  opinion, 
which  he  afterwards  partly  modified,  has  since  been  qualified  as  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  ever  uttered  by  him,  yet  at  that  time  it  carried  all  the  weight  which 
Nelson's  authority  lent  to  it,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  moulding  England's 
faltering  policy  in  relation  to  Malta.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  already  stated, 
Nelson  fully  appreciated  the  enormous  value  of  the  island  to  France,  and  his  forcible 
expression,  "  England  does  not  want  it,"  in  his  "  Thoughts  on  Malta  "  which  he  later  wrote, 
had  been  immediately  preceded  by  another  even  stronger,  "  It  must  never  belong  to 
France,"  which,  whilst  containing  a  plain  recognition  of  the  grave  menace  which  the 
possession  of  Malta  by  the  French  meant  to  Great  Britain,  at  the  same  time  seemed 
to  imply  that,  so  long  as  he  had  a  ship  left  and  a  free  hand  to  carry  out  his  plans, 
he  would  strain  every  nerve  and  muscle  to  thwart  the  French  designs  upon  the  island. 
And  so  thoroughly  convinced  was  he,  indeed,  of  the  incalculable  value  of  Malta  to 
France — upon  which  he  dwelt  in  many  of  his  letters  and  dispatches — that,  although 
the  first  mention  of  Malta  in  the  official  dispatches  of  the  British  Government  does 
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not  occur  before  October  3,  1798  (i.e.  one  month  after  the  rising  of  the  Maltese  against 
the  French),  and  then  only  incidentally,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Nelson  on  his  return 
to  the  Mediterranean  had  been  to  try  to  avert  the  capture  of  the  island  by  the 
French.  Accordingly,  on  June  20  of  that  year,  he  had  written  to  the  Grand  Master 
of  Malta,  informing  him  that  "  I  am  making  all  possible  dispatch  with  the  fleet  of 
H.B.M.  under  my  command  towards  Malta,  with  a  full  determination  to  prevent  your 
island  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  common  enemy,"  and  concluded,  "  I  there- 
fore trust  you  will  be  pleased  to  give  directions  to  assemble  all  your  ships  of  war, 
fireships,  bombs,  galleys,  &c.,  immediately  I  appear  off  Malta  .  .  .  for  the  better 
insurance  of  success,  as  no  time  must  be  lost  in  destroying  the  French  Fleet." 

But  it  was  too  late.  At  the  time  the  letter  was  penned  Malta  had  already  fallen, 
and  irretrievably,  as  it  then  seemed,  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon ;  and  Nelson,  heart- 
stricken  by  what  he  euphemistically  called  "  the  unpleasant  news,"  could  only  bide 
his  time.  To  attempt  the  recapture  of  Malta  was  out  of  the  question ;  he  had  no 
authority  to  undertake  such  a  hazardous  enterprise ;  the  battle  of  the  Nile  was  then 
still  in  the  womb  of  the  future ;  and  the  task  itself  seemed  too  big  and  almost  hopeless, 
as  he  must  even  then  have  had  some  notion  of  the  impregnable  state  of  the  fortifi- 
cations which  later  led  him  to  consider  Malta  as  "  the  strongest  place  in  Europe." 
He  could  only  wait  for  his  chance,  and  it  was  not  long  in  coming. 

Three  months  of  intolerable  misgovernment,  oppression,  and  extortion  had  not  only 
bred  general  discontent  amongst  the  masses  of  the  Maltese  population  who  had  never 
been  satisfied  with  the  new  regime,  but  had  likewise  stifled  the  enthusiasm  and  killed 
the  affection  of  those  among  the  inhabitants  who  had  favoured  and  even  materially 
aided  the  plans  of  the  French  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Knights  from  Malta.  The 
whole  population  was  thus  goaded  into  open  revolt  on  September  2,  1798,  and  within 
twenty-four  hours  they  had  compelled  the  French  garrison  to  shut  themselves  up 
within  the  fortifications.  The  bravery  and  dash,  the  perseverance  and  endurance 
displayed  by  the  Maltese,  then  and  throughout  the  two  years'  siege  which  followed, 
forms  one  of  the  brilliant  pages  of  our  history,  and  the  subject  of  high  praise  from 
eminent  writers. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  the  full  magnitude  of  the  enterprise  and  the  consequent 
awkwardness  of  their  situation  forced  themselves  vividly  upon  the  minds  of  the  Maltese. 
The  burning  enthusiasm  of  the  populace,  their  intense  hatred  of  the  foreign  tyrant, 
had  obscured  their  intellects ;  the  same  ardent  passion  which  had  made  them  so 
formidable  to  their  enemies  had  blinded  them  to  the  consequences  of  their  deeds. 
But  the  cooler  and  more  sober  judgment  of  the  leaders  was  quick  in  perceiving  that 
a  band  of  badly  armed,  ill-fed,  and  untrained  men,  however  brave  and  determined, 
could  never  unaided  reach  the  goal  of  their  aspirations ;  for,  after  all,  it  was  not  the 
French  garrison  of  Malta  but  the  very  power  of  France  that  the  people  had  defied 
by  their  revolt.  Valletta,  they  knew,  was  well-nigh  impregnable.  Within  its  walls  the 
garrison  could  hold  out  for  almost  any  length  of  time,  until  relieved  by  a  large  force 
from  France ;  and  whereas  the  arms  and  provisions  were  stored  within  the  besieged 
capital,  and  the  wealthier  classes  were  shut  up  in  Valletta,  the  resources  of  the  people 
were  scanty  in  the  extreme,  and  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  pressing  exigencies  of 
a  campaign.  The  inevitable  conclusion  was  that  foreign  aid  was  indispensable.  Un- 
less, forsooth,  the  people  were  again  to  bend  their  necks  to  the  French  yoke,  and 
resign  themselves  to  a  lot  even  harder  than  before.  But  where  was  such  help  to 
come  from  ?  Such  was  the  momentous  question  which  faced  the  Maltese  patriots, 
and  in  their  manner  of  meeting  it  they  showed  a  wisdom  in  council  equal  to  their 
valour  in  the  field.  In  a  memorable  sitting  of  the  National  Assembly  they  first 
re-affirmed  the  suzerainty  of  the  King  of  Sicily,  and  requested  his  aid.  But  they 
well  knew  that  Ferdinand  himself  depended  for  his  personal  safety  and  that  of  his 
kingdom  upon  the  success  of  the  British  arms.  Real  and  effective  aid,  they  concluded, 
could  only  come  from  British  quarters.  Sympathy  towards  the  English  was  by  no 
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means  wanting  in  Malta.  England's  fame  as  the  champion  of  liberty  and  justice  held 
out  to  them  the  hope  of  a  ready  compliance  with  their  request.  Their  minds  were 
at  once  made  up.  Britain  was  the  power  of  the  future ;  she  alone  could  crush  the 
omnipotence  of  France  and  thwart  her  designs  for  the  conquest  of  the  world.  Britain 
alone  could  therefore  be  relied  upon  to  save  Malta.  And,  moreover,  was  not  Great 
Britain  engaged  at  that  very  moment  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  with  the  common 
enemy  ?  Would  the  nation  who  was  aspiring  after  the  trident  decline  to  help  to 
recapture  from  the  French  a  possession  which  was  a  constant  menace  to  her  rising 
naval  power  ?  Therefore  it  was  that  on  the  same  day  on  which  a  deputy  was  sent  to 
the  King,  two  special  envoys  were  dispatched  to  approach*  Lord  Nelson  with  an  earnest 
request  at  once  to  undertake  the  blockade  of  our  harbours.  Our  deputies  encountered 
Nelson  on  the  high  seas  at  no  great  distance  from  the  island. 

All  that  we  know  of  Nelson  and  his  Mediterranean  policy  gives  us  ground  for  surmising 
that  the  unexpected  news  of  the  Maltese  rising  and  the  people's  request  for  his  help 
were  almost  as  gratifying  to  him  as  the  signal  victory  which  he  had  just  gained  over 
the  enemies  of  his  country.  His  ready  acquiescence  in  the  demand,  whilst  affording 
another  proof  of  the  generosity  of  his  nature,  at  the  same  time  betrayed  his  eagerness 
to  profit  by  the  unique,  almost  providential,  opportunity  of  striking  the  death-blow  at 
the  naval  power  of  France,  by  dislodging  her  once  for  all  from  this  Mediterranean 
stronghold.  Without  waiting  for  sanction  from  home,  he  on  his  own  authority 
complied  with  the  request — and  the  rest  is  a  commonplace  of  history. 

The  history  of  the  two  years'  siege  and  blockade,  which  ended  in  the  surrender  of 
the  brave  Vaubois  and  his  followers  on  October  4,  1800,  lies  far  beyond  our  scope. 
The  perusal  of  that  thrilling  narrative  makes  every  Maltese  heart  thrill  with  national 
pride,  and  fully  bears  out  the  high  praise  bestowed  upon  our  ancestors  by  such  men 
as  Ball,  Troubridge,  Abercromby,  Coleridge,  and  a  host  of  others.  It  was,  indeed,  no 
senseless  desire  to  flatter  their  national  pride  which  led  General  Graham  (afterwards 
Lord  Lynedoch)  to  proclaim  to  the  people :  "  Brave  Maltese,  you  have  rendered 
yourselves  interesting  and  conspicuous  to  the  world.  History  affords  no  more  striking 
example."  But,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  the  fate  of  Malta  once  again  depended  on 
the  issue  of  the  struggle  for  naval  supremacy,  and  the  surrender  of  Valletta  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  blockade  of  the  British  Fleet,  which  added  another  brilliant  page  to 
the  matchless  annals  of  the  British  Navy. 

The  capitulation  of  Valletta  did  not,  however,  definitely  seal  the  fate  of  Malta. 
Napoleon's  designs  had  nowise  changed.  Even  before  the  surrender  of  Vaubois,  and 
when  he  realised  the  utter  impossibility  of  further  resistance  he  had  made  a  last 
desperate  attempt  to  prevent  the  island  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 
He  patched  up  a  peace  with  the  Czar,  who  advanced  claims  over  the  island  as  alleged 
Grand  Master,  and  offered  Malta  as  a  free  gift  to  him.  But  it  was  too  late.  Yet 
Napoleon  was  not  the  man  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  in  the  field  of  diplomacy 
any  more  than  in  that  of  war,  and  the  fall  of  Malta  only  strengthened  his  determina- 
tion to  snatch  it  from  the  hands  of  England ;  and  in  this  determination  of  Napoleon, 
which  was  in  bold  contrast  with  the  still  uncertain  policy  of  England,  lay  the  cause  of 
the  events  which  followed. 

Worn  out  by  the  long  and  bloody  struggle,  both  England  and  France,  and  indeed 
the  whole  of  Europe,  were  yearning  after  peace.  Negotiations  were  forthwith  com- 
menced and  the  preliminaries  of  peace  to  be  signed  at  Amiens  were  drafted.  But 
Malta  became  again  the  chief  bone  of  contention  and,  indeed,  the  centre  of  European 
policy  and  the  stumbling-block  of  European  diplomacy.  France  and  Russia  would 
never  allow  England  to  retain  Malta.  England,  on  the  other  hand,  though  she 
had  not  yet  fully  realised  the  value  of  Malta  to  herself,  was  equally  staunch  in  her 
opposition  to  its  possession  by  either  France  or  Russia.  But  although  public  opinion 
in  England  had  already  begun  to  veer  round  to  the  necessity  of  holding  Malta,  and 
the  Opposition,  headed  by  Pitt,  was  feebly  urging  such  a  necessity,  the  Addingtoa 
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Ministry,  too  weak  to  bear  the  burden  of  office  and  even  more  to  contend  with  the 
great  difficulty,  had  to  give  way.  The  Government  were  greatly  aided  in  Parliament 
by  Nelson,  who  had  not  yet  changed  his  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  Malta  to  England, 
which,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  was  endorsed  by  no  less  an  authority  than  the 
Earl  St.  Vincent.  So  a  compromise  was  arrived  at.  Malta  was  to  be  restored  to  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  under  certain  guarantees  which  were  intended,  but  not  calculated, 
to  render  it  neutral  and  independent  of  either  England  or  France.  The  Maltese,  whose 
detestation  of  the  Knights  was  known  to  all  Europe,  were  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar 
of  peace.  The  news,  as  it  reached  Malta,  caused  the  greatest  consternation  and 
dismay.  Riots  broke  out,  and  the  enraged  people  tore  down  the  notices  which 
conveyed  the  distressing  tidings,  and  determined  to  resist  the  return  of  the  Knights 
by  all  the  means  of  which  a  brave,  if  small,  people  was  capable.  The  leaders  again 
met  in  Council ;  they  drew  up  their  famous  Declaration  of  Rights,  in  the  very  first 
article  of  which  they  again  solemnly  acknowledged  the  King  of  Great  Britain  as  their 
only  Lord  and  Sovereign.  Six  deputies  were  sent  to  London,  to  lay  before  H.B.M.  a 
memorial  wherein  the  Congress,  after  vigorously  protesting  against  the  proposed 
restoration  of  the  island  to  the  Knights,  set  forth  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
people,  requested  H.M.'s  protection,  asked  for  the  incorporation  of  Malta  with  the 
British  Empire,  and  finally  brought  forward  many  cogent  reasons  to  prove  that  the 
arrangement  would  practically  amount  to  the  handing  of  the  island  back  to  Napoleon. 
"  It  is  but  too  evident  to  everyone  capable  of  reflection " — the  famous  memorial 
concluded — "  that  Malta  is  not  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  English  to  remain 
long  in  the  hands  of  the  Order  of  St.  John." 

But  England  longed  for  peace ;  the  Ministry  was  weak,  and  Malta  was  the  only 
cause  of  dissension.  The  unanimous  demand  of  a  small  but  gallant  people  could  not 
be  entertained ;  but  all  the  same,  thanks  to  the  energetic  and  unselfish  advocacy  of 
the  Maltese  cause  on  the  part  of  England,  efficient  guarantees  were  laid  down  on 
behalf  of  the  Maltese.  So  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  was  signed,  and  Sir  Alexander  Ball 
was  sent  back  to  carry  out  its  stipulations,  which  comprised  the  evacuation  of  the 
island  by  the  English  within  three  months  of  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty.  However 
flattered  Ball  may  have  been  by  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  he  must  have  been  not  a 
little  chagrined  that  he,  of  all  men,  he  who  had  so  materially  helped  to  win  the 
island  for  England,  he  who  had  probably  been  the  first  Englishman  to  discover  and 
point  out  its  great  value  to  his  country,  should  have  been  singled  out  to  undo  the 
work  which  had  cost  so  much  labour  and  blood,  to  give  up  to  others  the  island  which 
had  won  him  his  greatest  fame,  and  to  hand  over  to  their  old  oppressors  the  people 
he  had  learned  to  love  so  well.  Yet  his  selection  was  a  fortunate  circumstance ;  for 
the  fortitude  and  wisdom  which  had  characterised  his  conduct  during  the  siege  he  now 
fully  displayed  in  confronting  the  difficult  questions  that  arose ;  and  one  would  not  go 
far  wrong  in  ascribing  to  his  wonderful  tact,  his  consummate  ability  and  firmness  of 
purpose,  as  well  as  to  his  firm  hold  over  the  affection  of  the  people,  the  main  credit 
for  the  subsequent  change  in  the  attitude  of  England  towards  Malta.  Indeed,  by  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  Malta  was  to  remain  in  English  hands  until  the  guarantees  laid 
down  in  the  same  Treaty  were  given ;  but  as  these  guarantees  did  not  appear  to  be 
forthcoming,  England  refused  to  evacuate  Malta.  Napoleon  was  furious  at  what  he 
regarded  as  a  breach  of  faith,  and  insisted  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  Treaty  to  the 
letter.  His  anxiety  and  his  threats,  which  waxed  stronger  with  England's  refusal  to 
give  way,  betrayed  his  plans,  which  were  soon  to  be  completely  unmasked.  "  Peace 
or  war  depends  upon  Malta,"  he  said  to  the  British  Ambassador  in  Paris,  in  the 
presence  of  his  colleagues ;  "it  is  vain  to  speak  of  Piedmont  and  Switzerland ;  they 
are  mere  trifles,  .  .  ."  and  concluded,  "  For  myself,  my  part  is  taken ;  I  would  rather 
put  you  in  possession  of  the  heights  of  Montmartre  than  of  Malta." 

The  significance  of  these  circumstances  was  not  lost  upon  the  people  of  England. 
Time  had  brought  with  it  fresh  information  concerning  the  value  of  Malta  to  England 
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and  France  respectively,  and  unravelled  the  mysteries  which  had  hung  over  the 
Maltese  question.  The  gradual  discovery  of  the  truth  influenced  public  opinion  to 
such  a  degree  and  roused  the  anxiety  of  Parliament  to  such  a  pitch  that  the 
Ministers,  who  had  found  it  comparatively  easy  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
of  Amiens,  now  that  they  were  called  upon  to  justify  and  defend  its  stipulations, 
found,  to  their  dismay,  that  their  position  had  become  hopelessly  untenable.  The 
hitherto  feeble  opposition  of  Pitt's  party  acquired  irresistible  vigour,  which  carried 
everything  before  it ;  and  Wyndham,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Lord  Grenville, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  headed  an  opposition  which  denounced  in  every  mood  and 
tense  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  and  in  particular,  those  concerning  the 
abandonment  of  Malta- 
Things  were  brought  to  a  climax  by  the  publication,  in  the  Moniteur,  of  Colonel 
Sebastiani's  report  on  his  mission  to  the  Levant.  England  realised  that  the  Oriental 
policy  of  Napoleon  had  not  yet  lapsed,  that  his  designs  against  her  had  not  been 
dropped,  and  she  saw  herself  once  again  dragged  on  to  the  verge  of  war. 

Meanwhile,  the  memorial  of  the  Maltese  people,  though  far  from  fruitless  in  many 
respects,  had  been  shelved  at  Downing  Street,  or  at  any  rate  their  request  for  their 
union  with  Great  Britain,  and  their  timely  warnings  against  the  danger  of  giving  up 
Malta,  were  disregarded  by  a  Ministry  whose  only  wish  was  to  purchase  peace  at  any 
price ;  and  when,  in  the  course  of  the  debates  on  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  Members  of 
Parliament  asked  for  the  production,  before  the  House,  of  papers  on  Malta,  the 
Ministers,  to  save  their  faces,  were  forced  to  say  that  they  had  none.  The  production 
at  this  juncture  of  the  memorial  would  have  jeopardised  the  situation.  But  the  cause 
of  the  people  of  Malta  was  vigorously  taken  up  by  William  Cobbett.  In  a  series  of 
fiery  articles  and  sweeping  indictments  published  in  his  weekly  Register  he  wildly 
denounced  the  conduct  of  the  Ministers  with  regard  to  Malta ;  he  charged  them  with 
cowardice  in  allowing  their  fear  of  Napoleon  to  drive  them  to  sacrifice  the  Maltese, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  rob  their  own  country  of  one  of  its  most  priceless  possessions ; 
he  finally  charged  them  with  deception  in  withholding  from  the  House  the  official 
papers  on  Malta  which  they  had  long  had  in  their  possession ;  and  he  gave  publicity 
to  the  papers  in  the  Register.  This  happened  in  the  beginning  of  May  1803 — that  is, 
at  the  time  when  the  discussion  of  the  Malta  question  was  at  its  highest.  The 
contents  of  the  memorial — or  "  Remonstrance,"  as  Cobbett  styled  it — the  justice  of  its 
statements,  the  irresistible  force  of  its  arguments  and  contentions,  still  further  opened 
the  eyes  of  Parliament  to  the  necessity  of  retaining  Malta  at  all  costs,  and  against  all 
claimants.  The  difference  in  the  tenor  of  the  speeches  delivered  in  both  Houses 
before  and  after  the  publication  of  these  papers,  is  striking.  All  that  the  Maltese  had 
urged  in  the  memorial  became,  as  it  were,  the  key-note  to  those  speeches,  the  trend 
of  which  is  fairly  summed  up  in  the  indignant  outburst  of  Mr.  Dallas,  when  he  declared 
in  the  House  of  Commons :  "  Therefore,  to  the  hon.  gentlemen  and  to  the  people  of 
England  I  explicitly  say :  We  are  going  to  fight  for  Malta  !  Not  for  Malta  only,  but  for 
Egypt !  Not  for  Egypt  only,  but  for  India !  Not  for  India  only,  but  for  the 
integrity  and  security  of  the  British  Empire  !  for  the  cause  of  justice,  good  faith  and 
freedom  throughout  the  civilised  world  ! " 

Therefore  it  was  that  England,  in  May  1803,  picked  up  the  gauntlet  which  Napoleon 
had  flung  in  her  face  to  the  cry  of  "  Malta  or  War ! "  and  again  unsheathed  the 
sword,  to  embark  upon  that  ever-memorable  campaign  which  ended  at  Waterloo. 
Though  brought  about  by  Malta,  and  though  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  island  depended 
upon  its  final  issue,  Malta  does  not  figure  in  the  mighty  struggle,  except  for  the 
help  of  her  sons  on  land  and  sea,  and  as  a  basis  of  operations.  It  must  be  stated, 
however,  that,  more  perhaps  than  on  anything  else,  the  fate  of  Malta  rested  on  the  issue 
of  the  struggle  for  naval  supremacy.  Although  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  recognised  the 
British"'sovereignty  over^Malta,  was  not  signed  till  1814,  and  Waterloo  was  not  fought 
tall  1815,  Malta  had  definitely  passed  to  England  long  before  that  time — by  the  victory 
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of  Trafalgar,  which  left  England  the  undisputed  mistress  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
definitely  secured  for  her  that  naval  supremacy  which,  once  her  greatest  ambition,  is 
now  her  greatest  strength  and  pride.  It  will  not  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the 
figure  of  Nelson  looms  large  in  the  history  of  Malta,  whose  destinies,  however  indirectly, 
he  so  greatly  affected.  The  laurels  won  during  the  blockade,  rest  more  with  his  captains, 
with  his  commander-in-chief,  than  with  Nelson  himself ;  but,  nevertheless,  by  his  victory 
at  the  Nile,  he  had  powerfully,  though  undesignedly,  contributed  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  French  from  Malta,  and  by  his  crowning  triumph  at  Trafalgar,  he  secured  the  possession 
of  Malta  to  Great  Britain.  It  is,  therefore,  gratifying  to  reflect,  that  when,  after  the 
death  of  the  great  hero,  national  admiration  and  gratitude  raised  a  national  monument 
in  the  heart  of  the  Empire's  capital,  it  was  a  native  son  of  Malta,  Father  Luigi  Rigord,  who 
penned  the  splendid  lines  which  synthetised  the  glorious  career  of  the  hero : — 

"  Vincentem  Nelson  Neptunus  spectat  in  undis 
Quern  nisi  mors  raperet  crederet  esse  Jovem." 

Thus  did  Malta  become  again  the  prize  and  basis  of  sea  power.  The  Treaty  of 
Paris,  in  1814,  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna  on  the  following  year,  did  no  more  than 
ratify  a  fait  accompli.  And,  indeed,  it  was  long  before  either  treaty  was  signed,  that 
Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  assuming  the  government  of  Malta — not,  like  his  predecessors,  as 
H.B.M.'s  Civil  Commissioner,  but  as  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief — announced  to 
the  people  of  Malta,  the  Prince  Regent's  gracious  determination  thenceforth  to  recognise 
the  people  as  "  subjects  of  the  British  Crown,  and  entitled  to  its  fullest  protection." 

For  over  a  century  past,  save  for  occasional  spasmodic  attacks  upon  the  claims 
of  Malta  as  a  naval  base  of  first  magnitude,  made  by  a  small  school  of  thinkers 
who  advocated  the  abandonment  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  island's  position  of  pre- 
eminence in  the  British  Empire,  and  therefore  in  the  world,  has  remained  unquestioned, 
like  the  naval  supremacy  which  it  represented  and  supported.  If  anything,  certain 
events  of  modern  times,  such  as  the  Crimean  War  and  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
increased  her  importance.  The  rise  of  rival  powers  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years  further  strengthened  its  unique  position,  and  when  old  feuds  between  England 
and  France  seemed  likely  to  be  re-aroused,  and  the  relations  between  the  two  Powers 
were  strained,  at  times  almost  to  breaking  point,  Malta  rose  to  the  height  of  prestige, 
and  became  the  headquarters  of  by  far  the  largest  naval  force  ever  based  on  any  one 
centre.  With  the  conclusion  of  the  auspicious  Anglo-French  Entente,  that  lasting 
monument  of  the  far-seeing  statesmanship  of  Edward  the  Peacemaker,  and  the  threaten- 
ing attitude  of  Germany,  ever  preparing  for  "  The  Day,"  the  centre  of  naval  power 
was  shifted  from  the  Middle  to  the  North  Sea.  Germany's  mailed  fist,  and  her  wild 
endeavours  to  keep,  and  possibly  improve  her  "  place  in  the  sun,"  evidently  at  the 
cost  of  throwing  everybody  else  in  the  shade,  led  to  the  abnormal  reinforcement  of 
the  Home  Fleets  to  the  detriment  of  the  Mediterranean  Navy,  and  thus  was  the 
way  paved  for  the  since  famous  "  reorganisation  scheme "  of  Mr.  Churchill,  which 
aimed  at  the  dethronement  of  the  Middle  Sea.  But  the  scheme,  clashing  as  it  did 
with  England's  now  traditional  naval  policy,  was  but  short-lived  and  soon  passed  into 
the  domains  of  history.  But  it's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good,  and  the  scheme 
had  a  splendid  effect,  in  that  by  provoking  against  it  a  general  and  violent  outcry 
throughout  the  Empire,  and  eliciting  an  all  but  unanimous  verdict  in  favour  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  its  central  island  stronghold,  it  emphasised  the  strategic  value  of 
Malta  and  placed  it  beyond  the  reach  of  attack.  This  general  outcry  led  to  the 
celebrated  Malta  Conference — the  meeting  on  our  shores  of  the  men  into  whose  hands 
the  security  of  the  British  Empire  was  mainly  entrusted  at  the  time,  and  which 
comprised  Mr.  Churchill  himself  and  the  late  Lord  Kitchener.  The  result  of  that 
Conference  was  unequivocally  proclaimed  in  the  official  statement  issued  by  the  Board 
of  the  Admiralty  which  declared  that  "  It  is  their  Lordships'  intention  to  make  full 
use  of  the  facilities  of  this  important  and  complete  naval  base,  the  value  of  whict 
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to  the  British  Navy  is  of  a  permanent  character."  This  significant  declaration,  too 
clear  to  need  any  comment,  was  forthwith  followed  by  the  strengthening  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Fleet,  which  was  tantamount  to  the  restoration  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
bread  route  of  the  Empire,  and  consequently  of  Malta  to  the  undisputed  position  of 
pre-eminence  which  the  reorganisation  scheme  had  at  one  time  threatened. 

Whilst  the  last  embers  of  the  heated  discussions  on  this  point  were  fast  dying  out, 
the  Mediterranean  Question  was  all  of  a  sudden  re-aroused  in  the  most  practical 
manner,  and  forcibly  thrust  upon  the  attention  of  the  world  by  events  in  the  Near 
East  which,  though  not  altogether  unexpected,  were  evolved  almost  to  completion 
with  incredible  rapidity.  If  anything  was  still  wanted  to  confirm  the  value  of  Malta 
to  the  British  Empire,  it  was  exactly  the  struggle  which  broke  close  to  our  shores, 
and  which,  by  involving  the  two  rival  groups  of  Powers  which  maintained  the  European 
balance,  seriously  menaced  the  peace  of  the  world.  But  Armageddon  was  not  yet  to 
be ;  and  it  was  principally  the  British  Empire  with  the  Navy  at  its  back,  that  averted 
a  universal  catastrophe.  But  war  was  not  quite  averted,  and,  as  every  one  felt,  even 
at  the  time,  it  was  only  deferred ;  and  when  it  did  break  out  at  last,  Malta  fully 
vindicated  her  claims  to  be  regarded  as  a  peerless  outpost  of  the  Empire.  The  island's 
importance  was  fully  realised  from  the  very  outset,  from  the  moment,  when,  at  the 
stern  call  of  honour  and  duty,  the  peoples  of  the  British  world  answered  the  challenge 
of  the  Kultur-soddened  Teuton,  and  rallied  around  the  Flag,  demonstrating  to  the 
world  that  the  British  Empire  was  not  a  mere  mass  -of  inorganic  matter  without 
cohesion,  ready  to  crumble  to  pieces  at  the  first  blow,  but  a  living  and  co-ordinate 
organism,  resistant  to  the  mightiest  forces ;  not  a  mere  business,  money-grabbing 
concern  of  John  Bull  &  Co.  Ltd.,  ready  to  denounce  the  association  whenever  it 
suited  any  of  the  partners ;  but  a  family  union  of  Britannia  and  her  children,  moved 
and  swayed  by  a  common  sentiment,  aiming  at  a  common  ideal,  striving  for  a  common 
end,  and  impelled  and  nerved  by  the  all-pervading  consciousness  that  in  their  unity 
lay  their  strength,  and  on  its  maintenance  depended  the  cause  of  freedom  and  justice 
throughout  the  world.  When  eventually  an  admiring  world  witnessed  the  Grand 
Empire  Rally,  with  its  unspeakable  significance  and  matchless  romance,  no  other 
people  were  in  a  better  position  than  ourselves  fully  to  realise  that  it  was  no  mere 
fancy  picture  of  a  deranged  mind,  but  a  sober  and  glorious  reality.  Thanks  to  our 
unique  geographical  position,  we  kept,  as  it  were,  our  finger  constantly  on  the  Em- 
pire's pulse ;  nay,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  Empire's  main  artery,  we  felt  and 
actually  saw  its  very  life-blood  coursing  to  and  from  its  heart,  giving  health  and 
strength  to  the  whole  body,  from  the  moment  that  the  mad  dog  of  Europe  deceived 
by  apparent  signs  of  debility  and  senile  decay,  attempted  to  strike  it  in  its  vital 
parts,  to  the  day  when  the  German  eagle  lay  crushed  beneath  the  paws  of  the  British 
lion.  But  Malta  did  something  more  than  that ;  she  protected  and  secured  the  high- 
way of  the  Empire,  and  stood  out  again  as  the  centre  of  British  naval  power,  from 
the  fateful  day  when,  as  Prof.  Wilkinson  put  it,  "the  British  Fleet,  with  very  proper 
impertinence,  started  out  with  the  assumption  that  the  sea  was  a  British  possession," 
to  the  eventful  day,  four  years  later — "  the  day  "  par  excellence,  when  that  assumption, 
however  impertinent,  was  fully  borne  out  at  Scapa  Flow. 

I  trust  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  the  value  to  the  Empire  of  the  island 
which  has  once  again  been  thrust  into  the  limelight  by  the  proposed  grant 
to  it  of  local  self-government.  Assuredly,  our  island  boasts  other  claims  to  that 
.concession  than  its  importance  to  the  Mother  Country ;  indeed,  the  action  of  H.M.'s 
Government  is  only  a  tardy  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  to  quote  our  distinguished 
chairman,  "  Besides  being  in  one  sense  one  of  the  most  valuable,  Malta  is  also  historically 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  British  possessions.  It  is  not  little  more  than  a  for- 
tress;  it  is  inhabited  by  a  people  who  have  a  long  and  eventful  history,  who  enjoyed 
in  past  ages  a  considerable  measure  of  self-government,  and  whose  aspirations,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  not  incompatible  with  Imperial  interests,  are  recognised  by  the  British 
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Government  as  entitled  to  be  met."  Add  to  this,  that,  as  the  late  Mr.  Chamberlain  on 
more  than  one  occasion  emphatically  affirmed,  the  position  of  Malta  in  the  Empire  is 
quite  unique,  in  that  she  became  British  of  her  own  free  will  and  authority,  and  the 
sum  total  of  her  claims  on  the  British  Government  is  fairly  complete. 

The  step  which  H.M.'s  Government  have  at  last  decided  to  take  with  regard  to 
Malta  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  happiest  results  in  the  interest  of  both  parties 
directly  concerned,  and  indirectly  of  the  whole  Empire ;  for,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
the  dictates  of  a  sound  policy  are  the  same  as  those  of  justice ;  the  sword  fails  com- 
pletely where  goodwill  and  mutual  respect  have  signally  triumphed,  and  a  century  of 
Imperial  statesmanship  has  fully  borne  out  the  conviction  to  which  Fox  gave  explicit 
expression  when  Pitt  granted  Canada  its  first  constitution — namely,  "  that  the  only 
method  of  retaining  distant  colonies  with  advantage  is  to  enable  them  to  govern 
themselves." 

He  would  be  a  poor  student  of  history,  indeed,  who  should  regard  self-government 
as  the  only  boon  of  British  rule  in  any  part  of  the  wide  world.  Thus,  to  stick  to 
the  case  of  Malta,  the  historic  proclamation  of  Maitland,  already  referred  to,  did  not 
assuredly  mean  the  conferment  of  autonomy  or  any  other  measure  of  popular  govern- 
ment ;  but  it  implied  the  bestowal  of  the  most  substantial  rights  for  the  acquisition  of 
which  only  popular  government  was  worth  having — the  rights  for  which  the  English 
people  had  fought,  suffered  and  died  for  long  centuries — which  constitute  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  all  the  glorious  charters  of  the  British  Constitution  from  Magna 
Charta  and  Habeas  Corpus  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Act  of  Settlement.  It 
meant  the  final  stamping  out  of  feudalism  from  little  Malta  when  feudalism,  with  all 
its  horrors,  still  reigned  supreme  in  great  Europe ;  it  meant  the  uprooting  of  every 
mischievous  principle  which  was  incompatible  with  the  high  ideals  of  liberty  and  justice 
upon  which  Englishmen  had  staked  their  national  existence ;  it  meant,  in  fine,  the 
enjoyment  of  all  those  rights  the  denial  of  which  was  yet  to  throw  Europe  into  the 
greatest  commotion,  and  for  the  gradual  attainment  of  which  Europe  was  yet  to  wade 
through  rivers  of  human  blood  and  undergo  all  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  civil  strife. 

All  this  is  true ;  but  too  often,  alas !  the  devastating  influence  of  misgovernment 
found  hardly  any  check  in  the  safeguards  of  those  charters.  But  all  this  is,  happily, 
a  thing  of  the  past,  and  Malta  is  soon  to  attain  her  majority,  and  enter,  in  real 
earnest,  the  glorious  fold  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

Dr.  Bartolo  then  dwelt  briefly  on  the  greater  unity  that  is  bound  to  result  there- 
from, and  concluded  with  a  tribute  to  the  British  Empire,  and  its  high  principles  and 
ideals. 

Lieut. -Colonel  L.  S.  AMEKY  said  they  had  all  listened  with  the  greatest  interest  to  Dr. 
Bartolo's  eloquent  summary  of  the  fascinating  history  of  Malta.  He  felt  strongly  the 
desirability  of  English  people  visiting  Malta  and  seeing  something  of  that  fascinating  history 
as  it  has  been  left  upon  its  monuments.  Malta  was  a  wonderful  museum  of  the 
history  of  the  past.  It  contained  the  finest  and  most  complete  relics  of  the  very 
earliest  type  of  organised  civilisation.  But  Malta  was  not  merely  a  museum ;  it  was 
still  a  vital  factor  in  world  strategy.  Its  importance  had  been  shown  in  the  late  war. 
But  the  circumstances  brought  about  by  that  war  had  only  increased  the  importance  of 
Malta.  The  disappearance  of  the  German  menace  in  the  North  Sea  and  the  re-appear- 
ance of  all  sorts  of  problems  in  the  East  made  Malta  more  than  ever  important 
to  the  British  Empire.  Moreover,  from  the  point  of  view  of  aviation,  Malta  was  a 
stopping  place  on  the  way  from  Europe  to  Africa.  But  we  should  always  remember 
that  Malta  was  not  only  a  harbour  and  a  fortress,  it  was  also  the  home  of  an  active,' 
industrious,  keen  population,  a  population  which  came  into  the  Empire  of  their  own 
free  will  and  as  allies  in  a  great  struggle.  Such  a  population  of  European  race,  and 
having  a  common  heritage  of  Christian  civilisation  and  ideals,  for  which  they  had 
fought  in  the  past,  scattered  as  traders,  seafarers,  or  workers  all  over  the  Levant, 
were  an  asset  to  the  Empire  which  it  was  well  worth  while  taking  into  account.  The 
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problem  which  had  confronted  the  British  Government  in  the  past  had  been  how  to 
reconcile  the  aspirations  of  that  population  for  the  control  of  their  own  government, 
with  the  precautions  necessary  in  the  interests  of  Imperial  Defence  as  a  whole.  That 
problem  had  been  a  difficulty  and  a  source  of  discord  between  Malta  and  those  who 
were  responsible  for  the  security  of  the  Empire.  He  believed  they  had  found  a  way 
by  which  a  measure  of  popular  self-government  could  be  given  to  Malta  without 
impairing  the  security  of  its  defence  as  an  Imperial  fortress  and  by  which  the  Island 
and  the  Mother  Country  could  be  more  closely  knit  together.  The  admirable  spirit  in 
which  Lord  Plumer  had  handled  Maltese  problems  had  raised  a  most  friendly  spirit 
among  the  people.  Colonel  Amery  urged  that  we  should  regard  them  as  in  every  sense 
part  of  ourselves.  He  would  like  to  see  Malta  treated  as  one  of  the  home  islands, 
like  Jersey  or  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  he  was  sure  we  should  win  a  reciprocal  spirit  from 
the  population  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Empire. 

Among  those  who  took  part  in  a  brief  discussion  were  Admiral  Sir  Edmund  R. 
Fremantle,  Colonel  A.  G.  Chesney,  and  Mr.  Agius.  Dr.  A.  P.  Newton  moved  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Dr.  Bartolo,  which  was  seconded  by  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  and  carried 
with  enthusiasm.  Dr.  Bartolo  coupled  his  acknowledgments  with  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Sir  Charles  Lucas  for  taking  the  chair. 


THE  FIRST  MEETING  OF  THE  SESSION:   SIR  GODFREY  LAGDEN'S 

STATEMENT. 

THE  opening  meeting  of  the  Fifty-Third  Session  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Victoria, 
Northumberland  Avenue,  November  2,  1920,  when  Col.  the  Hon.  Sir  James  Allen, 
K.C.B.,  High  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand,  delivered  an  address  on  "  The  Samoan 
Mandate." 

Sir  GODFREY  LAGDEN,  K.C.M.G.,  said :  It  is  customary  for  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  at  the  opening  meeting  to  make  a  short  statement  upon  the  affairs  of  the 
Institute.  First,  I  should  say  the  Council  are  glad  to  be  able  to  resume  the  dinners 
which  used  to  precede  these  meetings.  It  has  been  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  have  them  during  the  time  of  the  war,  and  we  are  sure  the  fellows  will  be  glad 
to  revert  to  the  old  system.  Indeed,  we  have  evidence  of  their  pleasure  in  the  fact 
that  we  have  an  audience  almost  as  large  as,  if  not  larger  than,  we  have  ever  had 
before.  The  Hotel  Victoria,  where  we  assemble  for  the  first  time  at  an  evening 
meeting,  is  adjacent  to  the  Institute,  and  is  very  convenient  and  very  suitable  to 
our  requirements.  The  management  have  met  us  well,  and  so  are  entitled  to  our 
best  thanks,  and  the  arrangements  made  are  for  the  whole  Session. 

Since  the  Annual  Meeting  in  June  we  have  elected  667  Fellows  and  Associates, 
and  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  up  to  date  over  1500.  But  these  numbers  are 
not  entirely  satisfying.  If  each  Fellow  and  Associate  would  but  try  and  propose 
one  new  member  each  year,  our  numbers  would  at  once  be  doubled,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  hoping  for.  Of  course,  we  lose  a  certain  number  of  members  each  year 
by  death  or  resignation,  and  among  them  I  may  mention,  with  regret,  the  loss  of 
the  following  prominent  Fellows,  viz.  Mr.  Harry  Gibson,  our  corresponding  secretary 
at  Capetown,  who  did  a  vast  amount  of  work  for  us ;  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  a  vice- 
president  ;  Sir  Gerard  Smith,  formerly  Governor  of  Western  Australia ;  and  Lord 
Murray  of  Elibank. 

I  must  give  a  brief  account  of  what  has  been  done  with  regard  to  the  extension 
of  our  premises,  and  to  show  you  that  the  foundations  have  now  been  well  laid  for 
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the  enlargement  which  was  foreshadowed  in  the  circular  issued  to  Fellows  last  year. 
You  may  remember  that  we  secured  the  freehold  of  five  houses  in  Craven  Street 
some  short  time  ago,  and  last  year  we  purchased  the  freehold  of  17  Northumberland 
Avenue  from  the  P.  &  0.  Company.  We  have  now  secured  both  the  freehold  and 
chief  leasehold  interest  in  Avenue  House,  and  the  total  cost  of  these  additions 
to  the  Institute's  property  amounts  to,  roughly,  £121,000.  Donations  to  the  New 
Premises  Fund,  received  and  promised,  now  reach  £46,305,  which,  as  you  will  see, 
leaves  a  very  considerable  amount  still  to  be  raised  within  the  next  few  years — 
nearly  £76,000,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  to  be  paid  off  within  three  years.  I 
hope  all  the  members  will  study  closely  the  special  article  by  Sir  Harry  Wilson, 
which  is  appearing  in  the  November  issue  of  UNITED  EMPIRE,  as  it  will  help  them 
to  realise  that  we  require  their  very  earnest  co-operation  to  carry  through  these 
various  commitments  which  we  now  have  in  hand.  It  is,  of  course,  understood 
that  before  we  commence  reconstruction  our  fund  must  be  raised  to  a  very  much 
higher  figure.  For  this  we  are  working  and  hoping. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Major  Boose,  who  has  performed  such  long  and 
faithful  service,  is  shortly  proceeding  on  a  prolonged  tour  through  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  from  which  we  are  looking  for  great  results.  It  follows  the  triumphant 
mission  of  H.E.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  whom  the  Council  has  sent,  in  your  name, 
a  resolution  congratulating  him  on  his  safe  return  and  expressing  admiration  of 
the  work  he  has  performed.  I  now  offer  a  hearty  welcome  to  Lord  Liverpool,  after 
his  long  and  valuable  services  in  New  Zealand,  and  will  ask  him  to  take  the  chair. 

THE  SAMOAN  MANDATE. 

By  Col.  the  Hon.  Sir  James  Allen,  K.C.B.,  High  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand. 

[The  EARL  OF  LIVERPOOL,  late  Governor-General  of  New  Zealand,  said  he  felt  it  a 
great  honour  that  the  Institute  had  asked  him  to  preside  at  the  opening  meeting, 
more  especially  as  his  old  friend,  the  High  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand,  was  about 
to  deliver  the  address.  Sir  James  Allen  and  himself  had  been  closely  associated 
throughout  the  past  eight  years,  and  during  that  period  had  been  called  upon  to 
perform  many  things  that  would  not  ordinarily  have  fallen  to  their  lot  in  normal 
times.  He  could  assure  the  audience  that  no  minister  of  the  Crown  had  worked  more 
indefatigably  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire  and  for  the  welfare  of  New  Zealand  than 
had  Sir  James  Allen.  As  Minister  of  Defence  Sir  James  had  to  deal  with  the  whole 
of  the  organisation  of  the  Dominion  Forces,  whose  splendid  achievements  had  won 
for  them  immortal  fame.  The  subject  which  Sir  James  would  discuss  was  one  of 
the  many  complicated  problems  that  had  arisen  as  the  outcome  of  the  war.  Both 
the  High  Commissioner  and  himself  had  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Samoa 
since  peace  was  declared  and  had  therefore  personally  seen  something  of  what  would 
be  required  of  those  who  would  have  to  administer  the  affairs  of  those  islands.] 

By  the  Treaty  of  Peace  signed  at  Versailles  on  the  28th  day  of  June,  1919,  Germany 
renounced  in  favour  of  the  "  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  "  all  her  rights 
and  titles  over  her  Oversea  possessions.  The  United  States  of  America,  the  British 
Empire,  France,  Italy  and  Japan  are  described  in  the  Treaty  as  the  "  Principal  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers,"  but  the  U.S.A.,  not  having  ratified  the  Treaty,  the  territories 
must  be  considered  as  ceded  to  the  four  Great  Powers  by  whom  the  Treaty  was  ratified. 
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The  renounced  possessions  included,  amongst  others,  South- West  Africa,  New  Guinea 
and  Samoa,  which  were  occupied  by  troops  from  South  Africa,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  respectively,  in  compliance  with  the.  wishes  of  the  British  Government. 
Nauru,  which  surrendered  to  an  Australian  ship  and  was  afterwards  included  in  the 
Capitulation  of  Rabaul,  was,  at  the  request  of  the  Commonwealth  Government, 
administered  during  the  war  by  the  High  Commissioner  of  the  Pacific,  but  Australia 
provided  the  garrison.  It  seems  to  me  fair  to  assume,  from  past  experiences,  that  the 
country  whose  troops  were  in  possession  when  the  Treaty  between  the  two  nations 
concerned  was  arranged,  would  have  secured  for  itself  all  the  rights  and  titles  of  the 
conquered  nation  to  the  lands  occupied.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  claim 
for  annexation,  which  might  well  have  been  pressed  by  the  Dominions  which  occupied 
and  held  these  lands  at  great  cost  in  money,  and  a  reduced  production  through  the 
absence  of  many  able-bodied  men  from  productive  activities,  to  say  nothing  in  some 
cases  of  loss  of  life,  was  not  so  pressed,  because  the  Dominions,  in  coming  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Mother  Country  during  the  war,  did  not  do  so  with  the  object  of  adding  to 
their  possessions  if  the  war  ended  satisfactorily.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
the  representatives  of  the  Dominions  did  rightly  interpret  the  opinion  of  the  peaceful- 
loving  people  they  spoke  for,  when  they  gave  away  a  great  deal  in  order  to  prove  to 
the  world  how  anxious  they  were  to  do  all  that  was  in  their  power  to  support  the  great 
principles  aimed  at  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  namely,  International 
Co-operation  and  International  Peace.  I  desire  to  express  my  faith  in  the  League  of 
Nations,  my  hope  that  it  may  be  successful  in  carrying  out  the  great  humane  and  civilis- 
ing purposes  for  which  it  was  created,  and  my  profound  regret  that  the  United  States 
of  America,  whose  President  was  such  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  principles  contained 
in  the  Covenant,  has  not  yet  seen  its  way  to  ratify  the  Peace  Treaty  and  become  a 
member  of  the  League.  Surely  one  is  justified  in  the  hope  that  before  very  long  the 
citizens  of  that  great  Democracy  will  determine  to  take  their  part  in  the  organisation 
for  world-peace,  and  that  the  U.S.A.  may,  as  was  anticipated  in  the  Treaty,  take  its 
place  as  one  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  Should  this  be  achieved 
success  will  be  doubly  assured. 

The  application  of  the  Mandate  principle  to  German  possessions  which  had  been 
occupied  and  held,  was  not  accepted  without  strong  protest  from  France,  from  South 
Africa  and  from  the  self-governing  British  Dominions  in  the  Pacific,  and  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  this  protest  will  be  revived  with  vigour  should  any  attempt  be 
made  to  alter  the  conditions  of  Article  XXII.  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Dominions  concerned,  or  to  place  an  interpretation  on  that 
Article  not  consistent  with  the  wording  of  the  paragraph,  and  the  understanding 
arrived  at  when  the  Article  was  under  consideration. 

Any  intelligent  discussion  of  the  Mandate  to  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  for 
Western  Samoa,  or  of  any  similar  Mandate,  necessitates  consideration  of  the  altered 
status  of  the  Dominions  resulting  from  the  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty  and  of  the  Cove- 
nant of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  British  Constitution  as  it  exists  to-day  has  evolved 
through  the  years  as  the  result  of  experience  ;  never  hide-bound,  but  always  developing 
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as  new  conditions  arising  justified  a  change.    Similarly,  the  relationship  between  the 
self-governing  Dominions  and  the  Motherland  has  been  subject  to  the  evolutionary 
process,  more  and  more  freedom  being  granted  to  the  Dominions,  till,  as  the  result 
of  one  Imperial  Conference  after  another,  and  finally  the  meetings  of  the  Imperial 
War  Cabinet,  it  came  about  that  Dominion  statesmen  received  the  confidences  of 
members  of  the  British  Cabinet  and  were  consulted  on  matters  of  the  greatest  moment 
to  the  Empire,  without  any  question  arising  as  to  the  authority  of  the  British  Cabinet 
to  advise  His  Majesty  the  King  on  Imperial  questions  in  which  the  Dominions  might 
be   vitally  concerned.    The   position   given  to   the   Dominion   representatives   as 
signatories  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  and  more  especially  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  indicates  a  very  marked  development  in  the  relationship  of  the  Dominions 
to  the  Mother  Country  and  to  other  Nations  ;  so  marked  indeed,  that  there  are  some 
who  say  that  the  only  link  now  binding  the  constituent  parts  of  the  Empire  together 
is  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Crown,  and  that  the  duty  to  advise  the  Crown  does  not  now 
rest  alone  with  the  British  Cabinet,  but  on  questions  affecting  the  Dominions  reverts 
to  the  Dominions  themselves.    Whether  this  be  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  position 
or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  status  of  the  Dominions  has  changed,  and  as  a  practical 
illustration  of  this  change  I  would  direct  attention  to  the  varied  action  of  the 
Dominions  in  making  provision  for  carrying  out  the  Mandates  and  to  the  proposals 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  to  appoint  Am- 
bassadors to  the  United  States  of  America.    So  far  as  one  can  gather,  nothing  definite 
has  been  done  with  regard  to  these  Ambassadorial  appointments.    Probably  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  is  satisfied  for  the  time  being,  owing  to  the  nomination  by  the 
British  Government  of  a  Canadian  by  adoption  (Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  once  a  Professor 
at  McGill  University)  as  Ambassador  to  the  U.S.A.   In  the  Senate  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia  the  question  was  raised  on  May  12  last,  when  a  reply  in  the  affirmative 
was  given  to  the  question  "  whether  the  Administration  would  take  into  consideration 
at  an  early  date  the  advisability  of  securing  similar  representation  at  the  capital  of 
the  U.S.A.  as  had  been  secured  by  Canada  ?  "    From  a  recent  Reuter  telegram  it 
appears  that  on  October  19,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Sir  Joseph  Cook,  the 
Commonwealth  Minister  for  the  Treasury,  emphasised  the  imperativeness  of  appointing 
a  .Commonwealth  representative  at  Washington  to  develop  mutual  trade  and  to  put 
Australia's  point  of  view  before  the  American  Government,  whenever  that  should  be 
necessary.    To  appoint  a  Trade  representative  raises  no  Imperial  question,  but  the 
last  few  words  of  Sir  Joseph  Cook's  remarks  may  mean  a  good  deal  more  ;  and,  if  so, 
action  by  the  Commonwealth  would  be  a  new  and  most  interesting  development. 
It  will  be  extremely  interesting  to  see  what  further  action  may  be  taken,  and  should 
this  result  in  the  appointment  of  Ambassadors  to  the  U.S.A.  by  Canada  and  Australia, 
it  will  be  still  more  interesting  to  follow  the  practical  working  out  of  such  a  vast  change. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to-night  to  deal  at  length  with  the  important  developments 
which  have  been  referred  to,  though  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  fullest  and  freest 
discussion  should  be  invited,  even  before  the  meeting  of  the  next  Imperial  Conference, 
in  order  that  the  members  of  that  Conference  may  have  the  advantage  of  the  opinion 
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of  the  best  brains  of  the  Empire.  The  difficulties  which  must  undoubtedly  arise, 
if  the  Crown  is  to  receive  advice  from  the  Mother  Country  and  also  from  the  Dominions, 
are  so  apparent,  the  suggested  Imperial  Parliament  to  me  so  impracticable,  and  the 
Imperial  Conferences  so  ephemeral,  that  one  looks  to  the  establishment  of  some  form 
of  Imperial  Council  on  which  the  constituent  parts  of  the  Empire  shall  be  represented, 
and  available  at  any  time  to  co-ordinate  views,  to  consider  diplomatic  and  other  such 
serious  questions,  to  indicate  to  the  Dominions  the  course  they  ought  to  pursue,  and 
to  advise  the  Crown  on  matters  which  concern  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  Whatever 
may  be  the  outcome  of  the  recent  developments,  it  is  certain  that  the  visit  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Dominions  has  been  most  opportune  and  most  successful, 
especially  in  the  creation  of  a  favourable  atmosphere  in  which  to  consider  the  great 
problems  which  so  vitally  concern  the  constitution  of  the  Empire. 

In  considering  the  issue  of  Mandates,  one  cannot,  however,  dismiss  the  subject  of 
the  relationship  of  the  Dominions  to  the  Mother  Country  without  further  discussion, 
because  the  question  has  arisen  whether  the  Dominions  are  to  receive  their  Mandates 
direct  from  the  proper  authority,  whoever  that  may  be,  and  then  pass  legislation  in 
their  own  Parliaments  to  carry  out  the  Mandate  without  seeking  the  aid  of  British 
legislation,  or  whether  it  is  not  more  in  accord  with  Imperial  ideals  to  utilise  legislation 
already  provided  by  the  Mother  Parliament.  These  divergent  views  can  be  exemplified 
by  considering  the  action  taken  by  South  Africa  and  comparing  it  with  the  procedure 
adopted  by  New  Zealand.  In  South  Africa  the  Mandate  was  treated  as  coming  direct 
to  the  Union  from  the  "  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,"  and  the  procedure 
treats  South  Africa  as  fully  competent  in  constitutional  law  to  undertake  the  Mandate 
and  to  provide  for  the  execution  thereof  without  any  delegation  from  the  Crown  in  its 
Imperial  capacity,  or  any  augmentation  of  powers  from  the  British  Parliament. 
General  Smuts  in  the  Cape  Times  of  September  10,  1919,  is  reported  as  saying, 
"  It  was  incorrect  to  say  that  in  the  League  the  Empire  was  regarded  as  a  unit.  The 
Empire  was  regarded  as  a  group,  but  South  Africa  had  exactly  the  same  right  and  voice 
as  England."  The  Union  of  South  Africa,  with  its  leading  statesman  holding  such 
opinions,  and  fortified  by  the  ruling  of  the  Speaker  in  the  affirmative  in  answer  to  the 
question,  "  Whether  it  was  competent  for  the  Union  Parliament  to  legislate  in  respect 
of  territory  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Union  ?  "  therefore  passed  the  "  Treaty  of  Peace 
and  South- West  Africa  Mandate  Act,  1919  "  ;  and  no  Imperial  authority  was  sought. 
The  Preamble  recites  "  whereas  the  Treaty  was  signed  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty,  it  is 
expedient  that  the  Governor-General  should  have  power  to  do  all  such  things  as  may 
be  proper  and  expedient  for  giving  effect,  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  Union,  to  the  Treaty, 
or  to  any  Mandate  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  Treaty  with  reference  to  the  Territory 
of  South-West  Africa.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Assembly  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,"  and  then  follow  the 
provisions  for  the  necessary  powers. 

The  Preamble  to  the  New  Zealand  Treaties  of  Peace  Act,  1919,  recites  that  "  The 
League  of  Nations  may  be  pleased  to  confer  upon  His  Majesty  in  right  of  His  Dominion 
of  New  Zealand  a  Mandate  to  govern  the  said  islands  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  said 
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League,"  and  it  goes  on  to  say  that  "  His  Majesty  may  be  pleased  to  confer  upon  the 
Parliament  and  Executive  Government  of  New  Zealand  authority  to  exercise  on  behalf 
of  His  Majesty  any  jurisdiction  which  may  be  acquired  by  him  over  the  said  islands 
by  virtue  of  such  Mandate,"  and  the  Act  itself  "  approves,  authorises,  ratifies  and 
confirms  the  acceptance  by  His  Majesty  of  the  Mandate  "  and  "  approves,  authorises, 
ratifies  and  confirms  the  exercise  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council  of  any  jurisdiction 
over  Western  Samoa  which  His  Majesty  may  confer  upon  the  Executive  Government 
of  New  Zealand." 

After  the  passing  of  the  "  Treaties  of  Peace  Act,  1919,"  action  was  delayed  for  some 
time,  though  definite  information  had  reached  us  that  New  Zealand  was  the  Man- 
datory Power  to  administer  Western  Samoa.  The  New  Zealand  Government  consider- 
ing it  imperative,  without  further  delay,  to  dispense  with  the  military  occupation  and 
establish  a  Civil  Government,  after  consultation  with  the  British  Government,  and 
acting  on  a  recent  decision  of  the  Appeal  Court  of  the  Dominion  that  New  Zealand 
cannot  legislate  for  territories  beyond  its  limits,  determined  to  take  advantage  of 
Imperial  legislation,  known  as  the  "  Foreign  Jurisdiction  Act,  1890."  Under  authority 
of  this  Act,  an  Imperial  Order  in  Council  intituled  the  "  Western  Samoa  Order  in 
Council,  1920,"  was  gazetted  on  March  11, 1920.  This  Order  states  that  "  whereas  by 
Treaty,  Capitulation,  grant,  usage  and  other  lawful  means  His  Majesty  the  King  has 
jurisdiction  in  the  said  islands,  and  it  is  expedient  to  determine  the  mode  of  exercising 
such  jurisdiction.  Now  therefore  His  Majesty  by  virtue  of  the  powers  of  the  Foreigu 
Jurisdiction  Act,  1890,  or  otherwise  in  His  Majesty  vested  is  pleased  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  His  Privy  Council  to  order  and  it  is  hereby  ordered  as  follows,"  and  then 
the  Order  goes  on  to  say  that  "  the  Parliament  of  New  Zealand  shall  have  full  power 
to  make  laws  for  the  peace  and  good  government  of  Western  Samoa  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  and  further  that  until  Parliament  otherwise 
provides,  the  Executive  Government  of  the  Dominion  may  by  Order  in  Council 
exercise  the  like  authority."  Armed  with  this  "  Order  in  Council  "  and  the  New 
Zealand  "  Treaties  of  Peace  Act,  1919,"  "  The  Samoan  Constitution  Order,  1920," 
was  gazetted  on  April  1,  1920,  and  Civil  Government  was  established  in  Samoa  on 
May  1. 

South  Africa  sought  no  Imperial  authority.  New  Zealand  did,  but  it  is  possible  that 
both  countries  might  have  legislated  directly,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  argued  that  in 
virtue  of  membership  of  the  League  of  Nations  the  Dominions  acquire  an  independent 
power  of  legislating  for  Mandated  Territories.  These  differences  of  opinion  show  how 
difficult  it  is  to  define  the  present  position  of  the  Dominions  in  relation  to  the  British 
Parliament,  and  that  it  is  no  easy  task  rightly  to  interpret  the  provisions  of  the  Peace 
Treaty.  As  a  further  instance  of  this  difficulty  of  interpretation  permit  me  to  draw 
attention  to  the  varying  views  held  with  respect  to  the  authority  empowered  to  issue 
the  Mandates.  Are  they  to  come  from  the  "  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  " 
or  from  the  "  League  of  Nations  "  ?  General  Smuts  in  his  speeches  treats  the  Mandate 
as  coming  direct  to  South  Africa  from  the  "  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers." 
New  Zealand,  in  the  Treaties  of  Peace  Act,  1919,  anticipated  that  the  Mandate  would 
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be  conferred  by  the  "  League  of  Nations,"  though,  later  on,  in  the  "  Samoan  Con- 
stitution Order,  1920,"  this  view  was  to  some  extent  modified,  for  reference  is  therein 
made  to  the  fact  that  Germany  had  renounced  all  right  and  title  to  Western  Samoa  in 
favour -of  the  "  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,"  and  that  it  had  been  agreed 
between  the  said  Powers  that  the  territory  should  be  administered  by  His  Majesty 
in  his  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  penultimate  clause  of  Article  XXII.  makes  it  clear  that  the 
members  of  the  League  of  Nations,  or  the  Council,  should  define  the  terms  of  the 
Mandate.  The  clause  reads  "  The  degree  of  authority,  control,  or  administration  to 
be  exercised  by  the  Mandatory  shall,  if  not  previously  agreed  upon  by  the  Members 
of  the  League,  be  explicitly  defined  in  each  case  by  the  Council." 

The  Members  of  the  League  have  not  taken  action,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
they  can  ;  nor  has  the  Council  prescribed  the  form  of  the  Mandate,  though  failing 
action  by  the  members  it  would  seem  to  have  had  the  power  to  do  so. 

If  my  interpretation  of  the  third  paragraph  of  Article  III.  is  correct,  it  is,  however, 
within  the  power  of  the  Assembly  of  the  League,  which  meets  this  month  at  Geneva, 
to  prescribe  the  Mandates  and  take  steps  to  have  them  issued.  The  paragraph 
reads  :  "  The  Assembly  may  deal  at  its  meetings  with  any  matter  within  the  sphere 
of  action  of  the  League  or  affecting  the  peace  of  the  world."  Failing  any  action 
by  the  Assembly,  the  duty  rests  with  the  Council,  but  in  either  case  there  may  be 
considerable  difficulty  owing  to  the  fact  that,  whether  in  the  Assembly  or  in  the 
Council,  there  must  be  unanimity.  The  proper  course  to  follow  is,  however,  by  no 
means  clear,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  by  the  Treaty  "  all  the  rights  and 
titles  to  the  Territories  were  ceded  to  the  '  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.' ' 
It  will  be  interesting  to  follow  the  attempts  made  to  interpret  the  provisions  of 
Article  XXII. 

On  July  18,  1919,  the  Secretary  of  State  informed  the  various  Governments 
that  a  "  Special  Commission  "  on  Mandates  had  been  appointed  by  a  Council  of 
the  "  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Governments,"  and  that  this  Commission 
had  agreed  upon  a  form  of  Mandate  which  merely  repeated  the  provisions  of 
Article  XXII.  with  one  addition  to  the  effect  that  if  any  dispute  should  arise  between 
the  members  of  the  League  of  Nations  relating  to  the  interpretation  or  application 
of  the  provisions,  which  cannot  be  settled  by  negotiation,  the  dispute  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  to  be  established  by 
the  League.  This  correspondence  may  be  found  in  a  Blue  Book  issued  by  South 
Africa  (U.G.  44-19.),  and  a  perusal  indicates  that  the  form  of  Mandate,  though 
agreed  to  by  the  Commission  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments,  was  to  be 
executed  by  the  Mandatory  on  behalf  of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested t]jat  the  Mandate  for  Western  Samoa  should  take  the  form  of  declaring  that 
the  «'  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,"  in  virtue  of  their  rights  of  sovereignty 
over  the  former  German  Colony  of  Samoa,  agree  to  the  Mandate  being  exercised  on 
behalf  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  by  the  Government  of  New  Zealand,  and  that  the 
Mandate  should  be  submitted  to  the  League  of  Nations  for  confirmation.  The 
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admission  for  confirmation  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  will,  in  the 
words  of  Professor  Berriedale  Keith,  make  the  procedure  "  good  de  facto  if  not  de 
jure."  However,  the  terms  of  the  Mandates  still  remain  "  in  the  air  "  ;  and  there 
possibly  they  will  remain  for  some  time,  inasmuch  as  it  may  require  unanimity  on 
the  part  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  determine  the  terms  of  the 
Mandate,  if  they  consider  it  their  duty  to  define  them  ;  and,  clearly,  if  the  terms 
are  to  be  settled  by  the  Assembly  or  by  the  Council,  or  if  they  are  referred  to  the 
Council  for  confirmation,  there  must  be  unanimity,  since  Article  V.  provides  that 
on  such  a  question  the  decisions  of  any  meeting  of  the  Assembly  or  of  the  Council 
shall  require  the  agreement  of  all  members  of  the  League  represented  at  the  meeting. 
Considering  these  difficulties,  and  the  fact  that  the  terms  which  must  be  included 
in  any  Mandate  are  set  forth  in  Article  XXII.  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  which  Covenant  is  embodied  in  the  Peace  Treaty,  the  Dominion  of  New 
Zealand  was  fully  justified  in  taking  action  without  further  delay. 

The  principle  embodied  in  Article  XXII.,  "  that  the  well-being  and  development 
of  the  peoples  form  a  sacred  trust  of  civilisation,"  is  the  same  for  all  Mandates, 
whether  they  belong  to  A.,  B.  orC.  groups,  and  to  enable  the  Mandatories,  on  behalf 
of  the  League,  to  carry  out  the  "  principle,"  certain  securities  for  the  performance 
of  the  trust  are  embodied  in  the  Covenant. 

The  Samoan  Mandate  is  in  the  C.  class,  meaning  thereby  that  the  territory  can 
"  best  be  administered  under  the  laws  of  the  Mandatory  as  integral  portions  of  its 
territory,  subject  to  the  safeguards  in  the  interests  of  the  indigenous  population 
mentioned  in  a  preceding  paragraph."  These  safeguards  include  : — 

Freedom  of  conscience  or  religion. 

Prohibition  of  abuses  such  as  the  Slave  Trade,  the  Arms  Traffic  and  the 

Liquor  Traffic. 
Prevention  of  the  establishment  of  fortifications  or  Military  and  Naval 

bases,  and 
Prevention  of  Military  training  of  natives  except  for  police  purposes  and 

defence  of  territories. 

Other  provisions  are  that  the  Mandatory  shall  render  to  the  Council  an  annual 
report,  and  that  a  Permanent  Commission  shall  be  constituted  to  receive  and  examine 
the  annual  reports  and  advise  the  Council  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  observance 
of  the  Mandates.  The  channel  of  communication  between  the  Mandatory  State  and 
the  League  raises  a  question  not  easy  to  answer.  The  Covenant  seems  to  contemplate 
in  all  cases  direct  communication  ;  and  it  is  obvious,  if  the  Dominions  adopt  this 
method,  that  it  will  emphasise  the  separate  character  of  the  Dominions,  and  may  lead 
to  difficulties,  owing  to  contrary  views  expressed  by  separate  Dominions  tender  the 
one  Crown.  South  Africa  had  decided  on  direct  communication  with  the  League, 
but,  to  avoid  the  difficulties  which  might  arise  from  such  direct  communication, 
proposals  were  made  for  an  examination  of  reports  intended  for  the  Council  through 
the  medium  of  a  sort  of  clearing-house  in  London.  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate 
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development,  it  does  seem  to  me  wise  to  walk  warily  in  the  early  stages,  and  I  trust 
that  some  such  means  to  avoid  unnecessary  conflict  in  our  communications  may  be 
agreed  to. 

You  may  expect  me  to  say  something  about  the  conditions  of  the  trust  as  set 
forth  in  Article  XXII.  To  guarantee  freedom  of  conscience  or  religion,  and  to  pro- 
hibit the  abuse  of  the  slave  traffic,  forms  one  of  the  many  traditions  which  Britons 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of,  and  it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  for  a  New  Zealander 
to  give  you  an  assurance  that  this  part  of  the  trust  will  be  faithfully  administered. 
You  may  also  rest  satisfied  that  abuse  of  the  traffic  in  arms,  fortifications,  or  military 
and  naval  bases,  military  training  of  the  natives  for  other  than  police  purposes  and 
defence  of  territory,  will  be  prohibited.  Article  XXII.  enjoins  on  the  Mandatory 
the  duty  to  prevent  liquor  traffic  with  the  indigenous  population.  During  the  war 
Samoa  was  under  my  care  as  Minister  of  Defence,  and,  after  the  passing  of  the 
"  External  Affairs  Act  "  in  October  1919,  it  was  my  duty,  as  first  Minister  of  External 
Affairs,  to  prepare  for  the  Cabinet  and  the  Executive  Council  the  "  Samoan  Constitu- 
tion Order,"  and  shortly  before  I  left  New  Zealand  to  bring  it  into  operation.  Under 
this  Order  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquor,  the  importation,  the  sale  and 
the  giving  to  a  Samoan  are  prohibited.  Naturally,  certain  white  residents  in  Samoa 
have  objected  to  this  curtailment  of  their  freedom  ;  but  rny  judgment  and  experi- 
ence lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  carry  out  the  terms 
of  the  Mandate  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  liquor  to  the  indigenous  population 
unless  they  were  also  extended  to  the  white  residents.  In  the  Cook  Islands,  liquor 
may  be  imported  for  the  use  of  whites  under  restriction,  but  it  is  prohibited  to  the 
natives.  Discrimination  between  white  and  native  may  at  times  possibly  be  justi- 
fied, but,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  certain  in  the  case  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  probably 
other  matters,  to  lead  to  resentment,  and  to  attempts  to  evade  the  law.  Despite 
the  law  in  the  Cook  Islands,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  liquor  has  found  its  way 
to  the  natives,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  Cook  Island  natives,  knowing  that  whites  are  not 
under  the  same  restriction,  have  brewed  for  themselves,  in  the  Bush,  intoxicating 
liquor  which  has  been  used  with  very  unsatisfactory  results.  Last  March  it  was 
my  pleasure,  along  with  several  fellow  members  of  the  New  Zealand  Parliament, 
to  visit  the  Island  of  Raratonga,  and  when  there,  a  deputation  of  white  residents 
asked  for  representation  on  the  Island  Council.  Subsequently,  when  meeting  the 
Arikis,  the  request  of  the  whites  was  represented  to  them,  and  they  were  asked  to 
consider  whether  the  time  was  not  opportune  to  release  the  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment from  the  promise  that  their  Council  would  not  be  interfered  with,  and  make 
provision  for  the  representation  of  the  whites.  Their  answer,  that  they  were  pre- 
pared to  agree  to  this  representation  if  the  white  residents  were  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  native  with  regard  to  liquor,  seems  to  me  quite  logical.  Can  you 
wonder,  then,  that  the  Government  and  Parliament  of  New  Zealand,  viewing  the 
trust  as  a  very  sacred  one,  determined  to  adopt  such  measures  as  in  their  opinion 
were  essential  to  enable  them  fully  to  comply  with  the  conditions  with  respect  to 
the  supply  of  liquor  to  the  indigenous  population  ? 

3  F 
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The  conditions  which  are  to  be  embodied  in  the  B.  class  of  Mandates — that  is, 
for  peoples  such  as  those  of  Central  Africa — are  contained  in  one  paragraph  of 
Article  XXII.  The  succeeding  paragraph  provides  for  the  C.  class  Mandates  in  the 
following  terms  :  "  The  Territories  can  best  be  administered  under  the  laws  of  the 
Mandatory  as  integral  portions  of  its  territory,  subject  to  the  safeguards  above 
mentioned  in  the  interests  of  the  indigenous  population."  I  have  already  dealt  with 
each  and  every  one  of  the  B.  Mandate  terms  which  concern  the  interests  of  the  in- 
digenous population.  There  is,  however,  one  other  condition  to  be  embodied  in  the 
B.  Mandates,  namely,  "  equal  opportunities  for  the  trade  and  commerce  of  other 
members  of  the  League,"  which  some  may  seek  to  secure  in  the  C.  Mandates.  Any 
such  proposal,  if  made,  could  not  be  entertained,  for  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
terms  of  Article  XXII.,  which  state  that  the  territory  "  can  be  best  administered 
under  the  laws  of  the  Mandatory  as  integral  portions  of  its  territory,"  and  further 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  what  was  intended,  because  the  question  was  fully 
discussed  when  the  Covenant  was  under  consideration,  and  the  conditions  for  the 
B.  and  C.  Mandates  were  set  forth  in  separate  paragraphs  in  order  to  give  effect  to 
the  decision  arrived  at.  Consequently,  in  the  "  Samoa  Customs  Order  of  the 
20th  April,  1920,"  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  has  been  imposed  on  British 
goods  and  22|  per  cent,  on  foreign  goods. 

The  Polynesian  inhabitants  of  Western  Samoa  occupy  rich  islands  which,  if 
properly  cultivated,  can  supply  many  products  required  by  other  peoples,  but  the 
wants  of  the  Samoans  themselves  are  small.  They  fish,  grow  taro  yam  and  other 
foods,  they  endeavour  to  keep  their  plantations  clean,  and  when  they  require  money 
they  gather  cocoanuts  from  their  own  plantations,  convert  them  into  copra,  and  thus 
supply  their  temporary  needst.  During  the  German  occupation,  extensive  culti- 
vation was  carried  on  by  Chinese  and  Solomon  Island  indentured  labourers,  who, 
when  their  time  was  up,  were  either  repatriated  or  reindentured.  When  New 
Zealand  occupied  the  islands  in  1914,  there  were  in  existence  large  areas  of  cocoanuts 
and  cocoa,  highly  cultivated  by  some  3,000  imported  labourers.  During  the  war, 
when  the  term  of  engagement  of  these  labourers  expired,  they  were  repatriated, 
a  few  only  being  reindentured,  the  term  of  reindenture  being  limited  under  instructions 
from  the  British  Government  to  six  months.  Engagement  of  additional  labour 
was  also  prohibited,  the  consequence  being  that  the  number  of  indentured  labourers 
decreased  to  about  1,200,  with  the  result  that  the  cultivation  could  not  be  kept  up, 
several  of  the  cocoa  plantations  being  ruined  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  take  from 
five  to  seven  years  to  restore  them,  and  two  of  the  most  extensive  rubber  plantations 
have  been  completely  destroyed.  Though  representations  were  made  from  time  to 
time  about  the  deterioration  which  was  taking  place  in  the  plantations,  it  was  not 
till  comparatively  recently  that  the  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  outside 
labour  were  removed. 

The  decision  in  New  Zealand  on  the  question  of  importing  labour  from  outside 
to  work  the  plantations  was  not  arrived  at  without  careful  inquiry  and  considerable 
discussion.  In  the  Parliamentary  Session  of  1919,  indentured  labour  waa  debated 
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and  the  Prime  Minister,  in  order  to  give  Members  of  Parliament  an  opportunity 
to  study  conditions  in  Samoa,  arranged  that  Members  who  desired  to  do  so  should 
visit  the  islands.  In  accordance  with  this  arrangement,  several  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  accompanied  me  to  Western  Samoa  in  February  and  March 
last,  and  carefully  studied  the  question  on  the  spot.  A  report  of  their  investigations 
has  been  presented  to  Parliament  and  discussed,  the  result  being  that  importation 
of  Chinese  was  endorsed  by  a  large  majority,  only  eleven  Members  supporting  an 
amendment  opposing  the  continuance  of  indentured  labour.  Time  will  not  permit 
me  to  say  more  about  the  decision  to  secure  Chinese,  except  to  point  out  that  no 
other  labour  seemed  available  ;  nor  can  I  trespass  on  your  patience  to  give  reasons, 
other  than  those  already  alluded  to,  why  it  is  essential  to  secure  labour  from  outside. 
But  there  are  two  points  which  deserve  attention,  namely,  the  attitude  of  the  Samoan 
people  and  the  moral  issue  raised  by  the  importation  of  single  male  Chinese.  In 
some  cases  individual  Samoans,  when  questioned,  might  have  raised  objections, 
but  the  Faipules  or  Chiefs  did  not  do  so,  and  certainly  they  and  the  bulk  of  the 
Samoan  people  know  full  well  that  their  lands  cannot  be  allowed  to  remain  unpro- 
ductive when  the  world  needs  what  can  be  so  well  grown  there  ;  and  they  are  also 
fully  aware  of  the  danger  to  their  own  cocoanut  plantations  from  the  ravages  of  the 
rhinoceros  beetle  if  the  extensive  cultivated  areas  are  not  kept  clean  but  are  allowed 
to  revert  to  wilderness.  The  evidence  submitted  by  missionaries  and  others  shows 
that  ths  trouble  which  may  arise  owing  to  the  influx  of  single  male  Chinese  is  not  great, 
and  certainly  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  if  the  indentured  period  is  short  and  if  the 
labourer  is  repatriated  at  the  termination  of  his  engagement.  There  was  one  other 
way  to  meet  the  difficulty,  namely,  by  importing  married  Chinese,  and  the  New 
Zealand  Government,  undeterred  by  evidence  given  in  Samoa  that  this  would  not  be 
agreed  to,  lost  no  time  in  approaching  the  Chinese  Government,  with  the  result  that 
a  satisfactory  agreement  was  arrived  at.  The  policy  agreed  to  before  my  departure 
from  New  Zealand,  and  which  has  now  been  endorsed  by  Parliament,  is  that  when 
single  men  are  imported  the  agreement  shall  be  for  three  years,  with  repatriation 
at  the  termination  thereof,  and  that  married  men  shall  enter  into  an  arrangement 
to  remain  six  years.  In  accordance  with  this  policy,  some  500  Chinese,  many  of 
them  married,  with  their  wives,  should  by  this  time  have  arrived  in  Samoa.  These 
people  leave  their  own  country  of  their  own  free  will  with  the  intention  to  improve 
their  position,  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  New  Zealand  Government 
will  spare  no  effort  to  provide  that  the  conditions  under  which  they  live  and  work 
will  be  such  as  to  guarantee  comfort,  security  and  justice.  They  come  under 
agreement  to  work  for  definite  periods,  at  the  termination  of  which  they  will  be- 
repatriated,  and  the  policy  will  be  to  send  them  back  to  their  homes  fully  satisfied 
in  order  that  other  Chinese  labourers  may  be  induced  to  reap  the  advantages  which 
have  accrued  to  those  who,  having  laboured  for  profit  to  themselves  in  Samoa, 
return  much  better  off  to  their  own  land. 

There  are  many  other  matters  of  interest  arising  out  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
Mandate  and  the  introduction  of  Civil  administration  in  Samoa,  but  my  remarks 
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must  be  brought  to  a  close  with  a  reference  to  one  only.  The  Legislative  Govern- 
ment of  Samoa  is  in  the  hands  of  an  Administrator,  acting  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  a  Legislative  Council,  consisting  of  :— 

Official  Members  (not  less  than  four  in  number)  and 

Unofficial  Members  (not  more  in  number  than  the  Official  Members), 

appointed  by  the  Governor-General ;  the  qualification  for  appointment  being  "  a 
natural-born  British  subject,  or  a  Samoan,  or  one  who  was  born  in  Samoa." 

You  will  observe  that  a  Samoan  may  be  appointed  to  the  Legislative  Council ; 
but  in  addition  to  this,  in  order  to  preserve  as  far  as  possible  Samoan  customs  and 
laws,  the  Administrator  will  have  the  assistance  of  two  Samoan  Chiefs  to  advise 
him  on  questions  specially  concerning  native  interests. 

So  New  Zealand  has  begun  to  carry  out  the  trust  committed  to  her,  and  may  one 
not  rightly  say,  no  country  is  in  a  better  position  to  do  its  duty  to  the  native  popula- 
tion, and  that  no  people  could  be  more  sincere  in  their  desire  to  carry  out  this  great 
responsibility  with  honour  to  themselves  than  my  own  countrymen. 

Sainoans  and  Maoris  belong  to  that  great  Polynesian  race  which  figures  so  largely 
in  the  history  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  Pakeha  and  Maori  have  lived  long  enough 
together  to  appreciate  all  that  is  meant  by  mutual  respect.  Maoris  have  been 
admitted  to  our  Parliament,  they  have  their  representative  in  the  Cabinet,  they  enjoy 
the  same  privileges  as  the  whites,  and  where  discrimination  is  shown  it  exists  for  the 
protection  of  the  native  inhabitant  of  the  soil.  Pakeha  and  Maori  have  fought 
side  by  side  on  Gallipoli,  in  Palestine,  and  in  France  and  Flanders,  and  common 
sacrifices  for  Country  and  Empire  have  made  us  for  ever  one.  It  is  not  expedient 
in  this  initial  stage  of  New  Zealand  administration  in  Western  Samoa  to  invite 
Samoans  to  become  Members  of  our  Parliament,  but  we  do  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  we  New  Zealanders  may  have  the  gratification  to  accord  to  them  like  privileges 
to  those  now  enjoyed  by  our  Maori  fellow-countrymen. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  after  thanking  Sir  James  Allen  for  his  address,  said — I  am  afraid 
that,  even  now,  there  are  people  in  this  country  who  do  not  altogether  realise  the 
great  part  which  the  Pacific  must  play  in  the  future  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  oar 
Empire.  There  are  many,  both  here  and  in  New  Zealand,  who  would  have  liked  to 
have  seen  Samoa  administered  by  the  Imperial  Government  as  part  of  one  large 
confederacy  of  all  the  Pacific  Islands,  including  also  the  Islands  of  the  Tongan  Group 
which  are  at  present  a  Protectorate  under  the  Government  of  Fiji.  For  geographical 
considerations  Suva  would  have  been  the  best  centre  if  such  a  confederacy  had  been 
formed.  But  if  such  a  scheme  was  not  to  be  evolved,  then  I  think  that  those  who 
held  these  views  were  convinced  that  only  one  country  was  entitled  to  administer 
the  Mandate  over  Samoa,  and  that  was  New  Zealand.  The  Islanders  will  certainly 
not  be  capable  for  many  years  to  come,  if  ever,  of  developing  the  resources  of  their 
country  without  assistance,  quite  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  if  they  were  left  alone 
they  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  any  power  wluch  desired  to  acquire  them.  New 
Zealand  has  no  easy  task  beiore  her — American  Samoa  is  very  adjacent  to  Upolu 
and  Savaii,  the  two  largest  islands  of  the  Group,  and  the  United  States  have  spent 
a  great  deal  of  money  in  developing  their  possession  and  furthering  the  welfare  of 
the  native  population.  The  inhabitants  are  from  the  same  stock  as  those  in  Western 
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Samoa,  and,  like  all  native  races  after  they  have  received  the  benefits  of  our  civilisa- 
tion, they  are  keenly  alive  to  serve  under  the  nation  who  is  most  likely  to  benefit 
their  interests.  Western  Samoa  is  more  backward  at  the  moment  in  this  respect 
than  Eastern  Somoa,  and  a  great  deal  of  money  is  necessary  to  be  spent  in  order 
to  put  Upolu  and  Savaii  in  a  condition  equal  to  the  American  Colony.  At  Apia, 
the  capital,  the  inhabitants  are  asking  for  water  and  lighting  schemes  to  be  adopted 
and  new  roads  constructed  :  all  of  which  are  necessary  but  will  entail  considerable 
expenditure.  Possibly  some  at  all  events  of  these  can  be  met  from  the  funds  available 
from  the  administration  of  the  German  undertakings,  which  we  took  over  during  the 
war,  but  even  so  it  will  require  great  care  if  the  resources  of  the  islands  are  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  situation. 

The  labour  question  is  very  acute  and  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  maintain  the 
existing  plantations,  as  in  a  tropical  country  like  Samoa,  when  once  such  work  is 
allowed  to  get  out  of  hand  it  takes  yeai-s  before  it  can  be  brought  back  into  proper 
condition,  and  at  the  present  time  there  is  not  sufficient  labour  to  meet  the  demand, 
with  the  result  that  there  is  only  one  cocoa  plantation  which  can  be  said  to  be  in 
a  proper  state  of  cultivation  and  there  are  many  where  the  treerf  have  already  been 
ruined.  The  same  applies  in  a  somewhat  lesser  degree  to  the  cocoanut  plantations, 
where  the  ravages  of  the  rhinoceros  beetle  have  not  been  dealt  with  owing  to  the 
same  cause.  As  these  two  kinds  of  plantations  supply  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
revenue  of  the  country  it  will  be  apparent  that  it  is  vitally  important  an  early  settle- 
ment shall  be  arrived  at  regarding  the  proper  provision  of  requisite  labour.  I  mention 
this,  as  while  my  opinion  is  that  the  majority  of  the  native  population  are  quite 
content  to  serve  under  our  rule,  it  is  doubtful  whether,  if  they  did  not  reap  as  good 
benefits  as  their  relations  are  getting  from  Pago-Pago,  they  might  not  desire  to  come 
under  American  control. 

Until  my  visit  to  Samoa  in  July  1919,  and  that  of  Sir  James  Allen  with  the 
New  Zealand  Parliamentary  Party  in  March  of  this  year,  there  had  grown  up  a  feeling 
among  the  natives  that  they  were  not  perhaps  too  keen  to  accept  British  adminis- 
tration. This  had  been  chiefly  caused  by  the  violent  epidemic  of  influenza  which  attacked 
the  islands  in  1918  and  which  caused  such  havoc  among  the  inhabitants.  And  while 
Western  Samoa  suffered  Eastern  Samoa  was  immune.  It  was  very  unfortunate  that 
such  an  outbreak  should  have  occurred,  as  we  all  know  how  sensitive  and  superstitious 
all  native  races  are  regarding  such  visitations.  Nevertheless,  I  think  both  Sir  James 
Allen  and  I  were  able  to  satisfy  the  people  regarding  this  matter,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  New  Zealand  Government  and  the  civil  officials  who  compose  the  new 
administration  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  extend  the  resources  of  the  islands, 
and  help  the  inhabitants  in  every  way  possible. 

The  repatriation  of  the  greater  number  of  the  German  planters  will  assist  these 
efforts,  and  I  think  it  right  to  say  in  conclusion  that  I  am  certain  no  difficulties 
will  be  put  in  the  way  by  the  United  States  Government,  who  have  no  desire  to 
extend  their  present  sphere  of  influence.  Though  perhaps  not  altogether  congenial  to 
the  white  population,  the  passing  of  the  Prohibition  Order  will  also  have  a  most 
efficacious  effect  on  the  health  of  the  natives,  and  I  have  been  brought  to  believe 
that  it  was  the  only  certain  method  of  eradicating  drunkenness  which  is  BO  injurious 
to  the  welfare  of  the  islands. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  JOSEPH  WAED,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G. :  I  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  the  paper.  It  was  not  only  interesting  but  most  instructive.  I  was 
dead  against  the  mandate  system  at  the  time  of  the  Peace  Conference.  I  wanted 
to  see  Samoa  handed  over  intact  to  either  the  British  Government  or  to  the  New 
Zealand  Government  without  a  mandate.  And  also  New  Guinea.  I  would  have 
preferred,  looking  to  the  future,  to  have  seen  it  handed  over  entirely  to  Australia  or 
to  Great  Britain,  and  later  on  adjust  as  we  have  hitherto  done  amongst  ourselves 
as  to  their  final  ownership.  Why  ?  It  is  only  a  matter  of  a,  few  years  from  now 
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when  those  countries  who  were  enemy  countries  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Empire 
will  be  members  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  as  soon  as  they  become  members 
they  will  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  reviewers  of  the  administrators  of  the 
mandates.  The  introduction  of  the  mandate  system  was  largely  due  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  great  country  against  which  I  am  not  going  to  say  a  word,  and  who 
helped  us  through  at  a  very  late  period  during  the  war — I  mean  the  United  States. 
The  insistence  and  persistence  of  the  representative  of  that  country,  who,  in  my  judgment, 
and  I  held  the  opinion  from  the  outset,  ought  never  to  have  been  at  the  Conference  at 
all,  but  should  have  done  as  this  country  did — remain  as  the  Impartial  head  of 
every  section  of  the  community  in  the  United  States,  just  as  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  remained  here,  and  so  did  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  and  the 
King  of  Italy,  and  have  left  other  responsible  men  from  his  country  to  go  to  the 
Conference.  It  would  have  been  the  sound  and  wiser  thing  to  do  from  the  point 
of  view  of  all  countries  at  the  Conference.  I  have  never  believed,  I  say,  in  the 
mandate  system  in  its  application  to  the  British  Empire  that  was  pressed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America  on  the  representatives  who  were  at  the 
Peace  Conference.  But  as  we  could  not  have  a  settlement  without  a  mandate,  naturally 
we  had  to  take  the  next  best  thing.  I  say  without  a  moment's  hesitation  that  I 
would  prefer  that  the  mandate  for  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  had  been  held  by  the 
British  Government  for  many  reasons.  Upon  sentimental  grounds,  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  New  Zealand  itself,  I  believe  it  would  have  been  better.  In  the  course  of 
the  next  fifty  years,  which  seems  a  good  long  time,  but  is  a  mere  bagatelle  in 
the  history  of  a  nation  or  an  Empire,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  those  countries 
that  were  so  aggressive  in  the  last  forty  years  are  going  to  remain  inanimate  ?  I 
do  not  believe  they  are.  It  is  against  human  nature,  for  man,  after  all,  is  a  fighting 
animal  by  nature,  and  we  have  got  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  we  may  have 
again  to  fight  for  the  preservation  or  the  consolidation  of  the  British  Empire.  I 
believe  the  basis  we  ought  to  establish  should  not  be  sectional  in  character — that 
we  ought  to  co-operate  with  the  Mother  Land  and  seek  to  establish  an  edifice  so  strong 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  weather  any  storm  against  any  combination  that  may  try  to 
wrest  the  flag  from  us  in  whatever  part  of  the  Empire  it  flies.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  system  in  existence  now  will  work  as  well,  or  even  better,  than  if  we  owned 
the  territory  itself.  But  I  believe,  all  the  same,  that  we  want  to  concrete  this 
Empire  in  a  different  way  than  in  years  gone  by.  Who  is  to  say  that  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States  is  not  going  to  stand  outside  on  the  edge  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  allow  the  old  Mother  Land,  with  its  associated  countries,  to 
strive  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  world,  while  others  are  to  get  all  the  advantages 
of  the  whole  system  and  yet  stand  outside  ?  We  want  now  to  work  incessantly 
to  concrete  the  broad  interests  of  our  kith  and  kin  in  all  portions  of  the  Empire. 
We  require  to  do  so  more  than  ever.  In  the  Overseas  countries  we  do  not  wish  to 
be  looked  upon  as  children.  We  want  responsible  men  in  the  country,  instead  of 
talking  to  us  in  a  patronising  way,  to  go  out  and  travel  in  those  countries  and 
see  the  everyday  lives  of  the  people,  the  territories  the  Empire  possess,  and  the  potenti- 
alities they  enjoy  which  will  yet  have  much  to  do  in  strengthening  and  rejuvenating 
the  Mother  Land  itself.  As  far  as  the  Polynesian  race  is  concerned,  the  people  in 
the  Old  Land  fifty  years  ago  paid  no  more  attention  to  its  possibilities  than  to  the 
dirt  falling  off  their  boots.  As  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  some  thirty  years  ago,  1  put 
a  strong  protest  on  record  against  Samoa  being  given  over  to  Germany,  but  no 
attention  was  paid  to  it. 

In  my  opinion  Sir  James  Allen  was  right  in  alluding  to  the  ephemeral  nature  of 
the  Imperial  conferences  and  to  the  necessity  of  something  better  to  take  their  place. 
\\hen  important  discussions  have  taken  place  the  political  necessities  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  here  have  compelled  them  to  recognise  that  there  is  one  view  to  be 
taken  of  Empire  matters  and  another  of  internal  political  matters,  with  the  result 
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that  to  my  knowledge,  in  some  instances  important  discussions  were  marked  "  confi- 
dential "  or  "  secret,"  and  the  world  does  not  know  all  that  has  taken  place  in 
connection  with  these  conferences.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  any  man  to  go  to 
the  Imperial  conference  and  discuss  matters  of  the  greatest  moment,  and  then  to 
find  that  these  matters  are  kept  secret  from  the  people  of  the  great  Overseas 
Dominions,  whom  they  so  vitally  affect.  You  are  not  going  to  settle  this  question 
as  to  how  the  Overseas  countries  are  to  make  their  voice  heard  in  Imperial  affairs 
until  you  have  a  system  under  which  the  people  in  each  of  these  countries  make  a 
selection  of  the  men  they  trust  and  send  them  to  a  body  properly  constituted  which 
will  have  discussions  not  in  private  but  in  public,  if  we  are  to  build  up  a  strong  and 
united  Empire.  We  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  publicity ;  we  have  everything  to 
gain  by  taking  the  British  people  all  over  the  Empire  into  our  confidence.  These  are 
times  when  we  have  to  realise  that  in  the  next  few  years  we  have  a  mighty  hard 
row  to  hoe.  With  this  view  co-operation  and  mutual  assistance  is  necessary.  In 
this  connection  I  would  like  to  say  I  am  dead  against  local  navies  for  any  portion 
of  the  Empire.  The  only  way,  in  my  opinion,  with  which  you  can  concrete  the 
defence  of  the  whole  British  world  is  to  have  one  solid  Empire  navy  under  one  flag, 
with  representatives  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire  on  an  Admiralty  Board  at  the  heart 
of  the  Empire  for  the  control  of  the  navy.  H  we  were  to  join  forces  we  could 
have  the  greatest  navy  in  the  whole  world,  supported  and  maintained  by  the  people 
of  the  whole  British  Empire — in  peace  times  with  sections  of  the  navy  wherever 
necessary ;  in  war  time,  one  Board,  one  policy,  one  control — such  a  policy  "  one 
Empire  Navy  "  would  do  more  to  prevent  wars  in  the  future  than  we  can  ever  hope 
from  the  most  sanguine  supporters  of  a  League  of  Nations,  and  I  am  A  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  latter  because  1  believe  no  effort  is  too  great  either  on  land  or  sea  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  Armageddon. 

Mr.  S.  G.  RAYMOND,  K.C.,  President  of  the  ChristchUrch  (N.Z.)  Branch  of  the 
Institute,  said  the  analysis  of  the  Mandate — that  new  creation  projected  into  the  region 
of  International  Law — was  too  learned  and  exhaustive  to  be  understood  at  a  single 
hearing.  The  brief  observations  he  proposed  to  make  were  confined  to  certain  jural 
aspects  of  the  Mandate.  First,  it  was  obvious  that  the  dominant  note  of  the  document 
was  "  trust "  not  "  property "  The  continuous  British  experience,  however,  had  ao 
established  this  as  a  first  principle  that  documentation  seemed  unnecessary  for  the 
nation.  The  principle  received  expression  as  it  affected  coloured  races  at  the  time  of 
the  Indian  legislation  of  the  'fifties,  and  it  received  expression  in  white  colonisation 
in  the  'forties,  when  the  great  Durham  Report  was  published.  It  was  not  insigni- 
ficant so  far  as  Samoa  was  concerned  that  one  of  the  three  framers  of  that  epoch- 
making  report  was  the  founder  of  New  Zealand — Edward  Gibbon  Waketield.  The 
second  observation  he  wished  to  make  had  reference  to  Sir  James's  remarks  regarding 
the  different  points  of  view  of  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  as  to  the  derivation 
of  the  Mandate.  He  thought  this  could  be  referred  to  the  different  conditions  of 
these  Dominions.  It  had  been  emphasised  by  constitutional  writers — notably  Professor 
Dicey — that  the  spirit  of  "  legality  "  permeated  the  British  people  and  was  apparent 
in  the  maintenance  of  their  Institutions.  Now  New  Zealand  was  a  British  settle- 
ment from  end  to  end,  and  the  attitude  taken  up  by  the  New  Zealand  Parlia- 
ment and  people,  which  was  undoubtedly  legally  correct,  was  true  to  the  maintenance 
of  this  British  tradition  of  Legality.  The  origins  and  characteristics  of  society  in 
South  Africa  were  in  many  respects  quite  different*  They  discarded  the  legal  and 
adopted  the  political  view.  It  did  not  by  any  means  follow  that  South  Airica  was 
wrong  ;  very  possibly  they  were  right  in  replacing  Law  by  Politics,  but  there  they  were, 
and  it  was  of  much  interest.  Nor  was  it  without  interest  that  the  British  Common- 
wealth was  broad  enough  to  give  full  play  to  the  various  characteristics  of  its  different 
parts.  For,  whatever  the  diverse  characteristics  might  be,  there  was  one  end  always 
in  view  and  that  was  Liberty  and  its  maintenance. 
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Lieut.-Col.  ROBERT  LOGAN,  C.B.  (Administrator  of  Western  Samoa  during  the  War), 
pointed  out  that  New  Zealand  had  a  particularly  stiff  row  to  hoe  in  that  adjacent 
to  the  Western  Samoan  Is!ands  are  the  North  Samoan  Islands,  where  the  United  States 
have  been  spending  £10  per  head  of  the  population  every  year.  The  Samoan  was  a 
man  who  liked  money  being  spent  upon  him,  but  New  Zealand  was  not  prepared  to 
spend  £300,000  a  year  for  the  benefit  of  Samoa,  and  therefore  some  other  way  must 
be  found.  The  Samoans  were  also  familiar  with  Colonial  Office  administration  in  Fiji, 
and  the  members  of  the  Civil  Service  of  Samoa  would  have  to  live  up  to  the  very 
high  reputation  of  administrators  there. 

Mr.  A.  MYERS  (M.P.,  New  Zealand)  considered  that  Sir  James  Allen  had  dealt 
very  carefully  with  an  exceedingly  technical  question,  and  that  his  comments  would 
furnish  food  for  a  good  deal  of  thought.  An  important  question  that  would  arise  was 
the  status  of  the  Dominions  under  the  new  system.  It  was  quite  evident  that  if  the 
daughter  States  of  the  Empire  had  the  right  of  entering  into  treaties  with  other 
countries  a  policy  would  be  carried  out  in  certain  cases  which  was  not  in  agreement 
with  that  of  other  portions  of  the  Empire,  and  that  state  of  things,  in  his  opinion, 
would  be  practically  the  beginning  of  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire.  His  opinion 
was  that  there  should  be  some  kind  of  Council — a  sort  of  clearing-house — where 
every  point  of  view  could  be  heard.  The  chances  were  that  by  frequent  conferences 
some  unity  of  agreement  would  be  produced.  Sir  Joseph  Ward  had  raised  the  whole 
question  of  the  advisability  of  mandates,  but  of  course  they  had  to  deal  with  the 
present  position,  and  as  an  old  colleague  he  believed  Sir  James  Allen  was  justified  in 
saying  that  every  care  and  attention  had  been  given  by  the  Government  of  the  day, 
supported  almost  unanimously  by  members  of  Parliament,  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  mandate  was  to  be  carried  out.  The  same  desire  to  mete  out  liberal  justice 
would  be  extended  to  the  people  of  Samoa  as  had  been  extended  to  the  Maoris,  for 
New  Zealand  had  set  a  fine  example  in  that  respect.  So  far  as  the  members  of  the 
New  Zealand  Parliament  were  concerned,  they  felt  it  was  a  great  privilege  to  have 
this  mandate  conferred  upon  them,  and  they  would  endeavour  to  carry  it  out  to  the 
best  of  their  ability. 

Mr.  O.  F.  NELSON  said  he  was  neither  prepared  nor  competent  to  comment  on  the 
paper,  but,  being  a  Samoan  born  and  bred,  the  interest  he  took  in  the  country  would 
be  understood.  The  mandatory  system  was  far  from  satisfactory,  as  Sir  Joseph  Ward 
had  said,  and  that  was  the  feeling  in  Samoa  too,  "As  it  is  we  are  neither  fish,  flesh, 
nor  fowl."  Formerly  we  were  a  Colony,  but  this  mandatory  system  has  left  us  neither 
a  British  Colony  nor  anything  else.  For  fourteen  years  we  were  under  German  administration 
and  then  we  were  placed  under  a  military  administration  which,  as  you  probably 
understand,  is  not  satisfactory  to  anybody.  The  trouble  is — after  five  or  six  years  of 
military  administration  by  New"  Zealand — we  have  emerged  into  civil  administration, 
but  unfortunately  the  Samoan  mind  has  not  sufficiently  developed  to  know  the  difference 
between  civil  and  military  administration.  Now  the  administration  is  with  the  people 
and,  with  the  assistance  and  right-thinking  Samoans  and  Europeans,  I  feel  sure  the 
result  will  be  a  success.  A  legislative  Council  is  one  of  the  points  established  under 
our  new  constitution,  and  I  may  mention  that  I  was  one  of  those  who  were  asked 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Council,  but  owing  to  my  departure  from  Samoa  and  the  fact 
that  I  preferred  to  become  a  member  by  the  popular  voice,  native  and  European, 
I  was  unfortunately  compelled  to  turn  down  the  proposal,  but  if  the  administration 
is  determined  to  make  some  progress — more  progress  than  was  made  under  the  last 
administration — I  am  sure  they  will  have  the  assistance  of  all  the  population  in  Samoa, 
because  Samoans  and  Europeans  alike  would  naturally  prefer  British  administration. 

Sir  GERALD  STRICKLAND,  G.C.M.G.,  remarked  that  no  one  could  differ  from  the 
intensely  patriotic  and  wise  words  of  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
thought  that  there  was  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  mandate  system  and 
of  giving  the  mandate  to  New  Zealand.  In  his  opinion,  by  giving  the  mandate  to 
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New  Zealand,  international  and  cosmopolitan  interference,  at  any  rate,  would  be 
largely  eliminated.  He  thought  a  tribute  was  due  to  Sir  James  Allen  for  his  admirable 
analysis  of  the  mandate  system.  It  was,  indeed,  a  masterpiece,  second  to  none,  except 
perhaps  an  article  which  recently  appeared  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  under  the  signature 
of  Lord  Sandon.  As  Sir  Joseph  Ward  had  said,  up  to  now  there  had  been  no  scheme 
for  voicing  the  legitimate  constitutional  opinion  of  all  the  Dominions,  and  in  his  opinion 
that  article  propounded  a  scheme  which  merited  the  attention  of  statesmen  and  all 
interested  in  the  matter. 

Sir  GEORGE  PARKIN,  K.C.M.G.,  D.C.L.,  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  James  Allen,  said 
he  had  raised  questions  of  the  greatest  political  importance,  as,  for  instance,  whether 
those  of  our  Dominions  who  took  a  mandate  should  take  their  orders  from  the  Empire 
or  from  the  League  of  Nations.  For  himself,  he  would  only  comment  on  the  profound 
interest  which  these  questions  had  for  members  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  In 
the  course  of  the  long  history  of  the  Institute,  this  was  the  first  time  they  had  ever 
had  a  representative  of  one  of  our  great  Dominions  coming  to  explain  its  method  of 
governing  a  dependency,  and  as  other  mandates  had  been  given  they  might  now  have 
an  entirely  new  range  of  subjects  brought  within  their  view,  for  they  might  have  men 
coming  home  from  New  Guinea,  South  Africa,  and  other  places  to  explain  the  methods 
by  which  the  mandates  granted  to  them  were  being  executed.  This  was  profoundly 
interesting  and  marked  a  great  change  in  our  relations  to  the  world  and  in  regard  to 
our  political  thought.  In  his  opinion  the  mandate  system  had  this  recommendation — 
it  was  going  to  place  the  management  of  these  countries,  not  only  under  the  judgment 
of  the  British  people,  but  under  the  moral  judgment  of  the  world,  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  it  was  a  very  great  honour  indeed  for  our  most  British  of  colonies, 
New  Zealand,  to  be  there  that  night  and  explain  for  the  first  time  to  a  British  audience 
how  they  were  carrying  out  their  mandate.  Sir  George  added  that  they  would  look 
forward,  in  particular,  to  some  explanation  of  the  method  by  which  these  Dominions 
dealt  with  the  labour  problem,  especially  in  view  of  the  agitation  which  took  place  in 
this  country  in  1906  over  indentured  Chinese  labour  in  South  Africa,  which  was  now 
being  applied  by  New  Zealand  to  Samoa.  For  one  who,  like  himself,  had  followed 
these  questions  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  the  advance  indicated  by  the  speech 
of  Sir  Joseph  Ward  was  most  amazing,  for  he  stood  up  as  a  representative  of  the 
most  remote  Dominion  of  the  Crown  demanding  a  central  council,  elected  by  the 
people,  to  represent  the  voice  of  the  whole  of  our  nation.  This  was  further  than 
most  of  us  had  yet  ventured  to  go.  It  marked,  he  repeated,  a  great  advance  and 
gave  more  and  more  justification  for  the  existence  and  work  of  the  Institute.  He 
moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  James  for  his  admirable  paper. 

Sir  JAMES  ALLEN  replied,  and  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Liverpool  for  pre- 
siding, which  was  heartily  accorded. 
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THE  Hon.  JOHN  DOWSLEY  REED,  Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals,  Canada,  was  enter- 
tained at  luncheon  by  the  Institute  at  the  Victoria  Hotel  on  Monday,  November  15. 
Sir  GODFREY  LAGDEN,  K.C.M.G.  (chairman  of  the  Council),  who  presided,  said: 
We  have  the  honour  and  great  pleasure  of  entertaining  as  our  guest  a  distinguished 
Canadian  statesman.  We  welcome  him  on  his  coming  to  this  country,  and  we  wel- 
come him  also  as  the  guest  of  the  fellows  of  this  Institute  on  the  present  occasion. 
Mr.  Reid  has  established  for  himself  such  a  reputation  that  no  introduction  whatever 
is  necessary.  It  is  known  to  us  all  that  he  has  won  his  way  to  his  present  high 
position  by  sheer  merit.  His  record  of  service  shows  us  abundantly  that  he  has 
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reached  a  verv  high  standard  in  the  public  life  of  Canada.  At  a  critical  period  in  the 
deTelopment  of  Canada  that  great  statesman,  Sir  John  Maodonald,  deemed  it  necessary 
to  call  into  political  life  some  of  her  most  capable  citizens  and  amongst  others  he 
chose  Mr.  Reid,  who  at  once  responded  to  his  overtures.  Mr.  Reid  burnt  his  boats, 
abandoned  his  practice  as  a  physician,  and  "  romped  in  "  as  a  Member  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament  in  1891.  He  has  been  a  member  continuously  for  a  period  of  nearly 
thirty  years  and  thus  has  the  name  of  being,  as  we  say,  Father  of  the  House — that 
is  to  say,  he  has  had  the  longest  period  of  continuous  service  of  any  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment in  Canada.  Serving  under  six  Prime  Ministers,  he  has  held  various  offices  with 
distinction,  we  should  listen  with  interest  to  a  man  of  his  experience  on  any  matter, 
and  shall  listen  particularly  to  what  he  has  got  to  say  about  the  railways  and  canals 
of  Canada,  which  are  the  arteries  of  the  industrial  life  of  the  Dominion  with  which  its 
prosperity  is  so  closely  bound  up.  I  will  only  add  that  there  has  hitherto  been  only 
one  serious  blemish  in  Mr.  Reid's  otherwise  interesting  career  and  that  is  that  he  has 
not  hitherto  been  a  member  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  But  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  announce  that  he  has  to-day  authorised  me  to  nominate  him  as  a  Fellow  of 
the  Institute. 

The  Hon.  J.  DOWSLEY  REID  :  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  kind  invitation  to  luncheon 
to-day  and  also  for  the  opportunity  of  addressing  the  members  of  the  Institute.  I 
have  also  to  thank  you,  Sir,  for  your  kind  words  in  proposing  the  toast  and  also  for 
consenting  to  nominate  me  as  a  member  of  the  Institute,  and  trust  that  when  next  I  visit 
London  I  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  lunching  with  you  as  a  full-fledged  member. 

As  Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals  for  Canada,  you  quite  understand  my  Depart- 
ment deals  with  Transportation,  and  for  that  reason  I  will  confine  the  few  remarks 
I  wish  to  make  almost  entirely  to  the  transportation  situation  in  Canada.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  let  me  say  Providence  has  favoured  our  country  with  bountiful 
crops  during  the  present  year.  We  have  one  of  the  largest  agricultural  crops  in 
the  record  of  our  country.  Large  surpluses  of  wheat  and  other  cereals.  We  have 
our  manufacturing  industries  all  working  almost  to  their  capacity.  Our  other  natural 
products,  consisting  of  lumber,  minerals,  coal,  &c.,  are  being  brought  back  to  normal 
conditions.  We  are  commencing  to  pay  off  our  war  debt,  and  altogether  we  feel  we 
are  in  a  prosperous  and  healthy  condition,  and,  best  of  all,  we  have  the  minimum 
of  labour  troubles,  compared  with  other  countries. 

With  these  few  remarks,  I  will  pass  on  to  our  transportation  facilities.  In  a  word, 
let  me  tell  you  the  railway  situation.  Canada,  as  you  know,  is  a  country  3,500  miles 
wide  and  1,400  deep.  In  this  territory  we  have  40,000  miles  of  railway.  This  mileage, 
with  unimportant  exceptions,  is  divided  into  two  great  systems  of  about  equal  mileage 
— that  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Canadian  National,  the  latter  owned  by  the 
Dominion  Government.  On  these  two  great  organisations  falls  the  task  of  moving 
Canada's  immense  trade.  You  will  appreciate  the  development,  when  I  tell  you  that 
ast  year  our 

$ 

Mines          produced 173,000,000 

Fisheries  „ 60,000,000 

Forests  „ 146,000,000 

Agriculture       „...,..      1,500,000,000 
Manufactured  goods 3,500,000,000 

The  growth  of  our  railways  has  been  remarkable.  Eighty  years  ago  we  had  only  16  miles. 
In  1850  it  had  increased  to  2.000.  Between  1850  and  1880  it  had  only  increased  to 
7,000  miles,  from  1880  to  1890  it  further  increased  from  7,000  to  13,000,  and  from  | 

1890-1900 4,000  miles  added— 17,000 

1900-1910 17,000  to  24,000 

1910-1920  .          .  .     24,000  to  40,000 
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The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  our  pioneer  transcontinental  line,  and  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  connection  with  that  company.  It  had  faith  and  vision 
where  others  lacked  those  great  qualities,  and  has  earned  success.  We  in  Canada  are 
proud  of  the  C.P.R.  It  has  done  a  great  work  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  the  Dominion.  The  men  who  undertook  that  great  work  had  faith  in  the  future 
of  Canada  ;  they  had  pluck  and  perseverance,  and  have  made  the  road  a  great  success. 
They  have  one  of  the  best  managements  of  any  railway  on  the  Continent  of  America, 
and  so  successful  have  they  been,  they  have  always  been  able  to  keep  their  road 
up  to  100  per  cent,  standard,  pay  their  dividends,  have  a  surplus,  which  they  have 
invested  in  industries  along  their  line  which  have  provided  employment  and  further 
developed  our  natural  resources.  So  that,  having  reached  the  position  which  they 
now  hold,  and  with  the  strong  faith  and  belief  the  Canadian  people  have  in  this 
company,  we  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  safest  investments  now  offered  to  the  public. 

We  have  then  the  Canadian  National  Railway  System  which  is  practically  a  new 
organisation  owned  by  the  Canadian  Government.  War  conditions  made  it  impossible 
for  the  Canadian  Northern  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  to  weather  the  storm.  The 
Government  did  not  want  to  go  into  public  railway  ownership,  but  it  was  that  or 
liquidation,  and  the  Government  decided  it  was  better  for  Canada  to  assume  the 
responsibility  rather  than  liquidation.  They  therefore  have  taken  them  over  and  joined 
them  up  with  the  roads  they  already  owned.  The  Canadian  Northern  Railway  System 
brought  the  mileage  of  the  Government  System  to  14,000.  "n  pg-rem  nt  has  been 
entered  into  for  the  taking  over  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
which,  when  completed,  will  bring  the  mileage  to  about  22,000  miles,  or  a  system  of 
a  similar  mileage  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  I  also  wi«b  to  add.  while  it  might 
appear  the  Government  System  was  competing  with  the  Canadian  Pwofie  Railway,  each 
has  its  own  territory  to  cover,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  combined  Government 
System  should  not  in  time  prove  successful. 

The  Government  having  taken  over  the  Canadian  Northern  and  Grand  Trunk 
should  give  further  assurance  to  the  investing  public  as  to  the  securities  issued  in 
connection  with  these  railways.  We  mjst  not  overlook  the  fact  that  both  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  Canadian  National  Railway  are  ably  supported  by 
ocean  tonnage.  The  C.P.R.  are  able  to  command  a  fleet  of  vessels  aggregating 
about  300,000  net  tonnage,  and  the  Canadian  National  a  similar  amount.  As  I 
said,  our  rajlways  now  have  got  down  to  two  systems,  both  working  in  harmony 
with  each  other,  and  to  their  own  interest,  as  well  as  that  of  our  country  as  a 
whole.  In  addition  to  our  railways,  we  have  our  great  canal  systems.  Some  2,000 
miles  cost  $171,000,000.  We  have  our  water  powers — our  coal — our  forests. 

If  you  will  pardon  me  I  would  like  here  to  give  you  the  opinion  of  one  of  your 
own  people  as  to  the  real  condition  and  prospects  of  our  country.  According  to  a 
Tvmes  telegram,  dated  Toronto,  November  12,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  delivered  the  inaugural  address  before  the  Royal  Canadian  Institute 
at  Toronto,  and  argued  strongly  for  greater  financial  provision  for  research  in  Canada 
and  greater  attention  to  the  development  of  Canadian  industries  and  resources. 

"  He  pointed  out "  (the  telegram  says)  "  that  only  a  relatively  pmall  portion 
of  the  Dominion  was  now  served  by  railways,  and  that  there  was  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  vast  regions  str-etching  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle  possessed  possibilities 
of  the  highest  value.  He  deplored  the  appalling  waste  of  these  natural  resources. 
The  United  States  had  still  enormous  natural  resources,  bat  PO  also  had  Canada,  and 
these  latter  were  as  yet  almost  wholly  untouched.  If  scientific  research  could  be 
applied  to  the  development  of  those  resources,  in  ten  years  the  developed  wealth 
of  the  country  would  be  increased  some  three-hundred-fold,  making  the  public  debt 
an  exceedingly  easy  burden  for  the  Dominion  and  rendering  it  possible  to  pay  it  off 
in  a  few  years." 

Railway    construction    in    Canada    has    been    responsible    for   some    unexpected    and 
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highly  dramatic  developments.  It  was  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
through  our  northern  country  which  uncovered  the  greatest  nickel  deposits  in  the 
world.  "  It  was  the  C.P.R.  passing  through  our  Great  West  that  proved  the  richness 
of  our  Great  West.  It  was  this  great  system,  through  its  organisation,  that  has 
advertised  Canada  the  world  over.  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  National  Transconti- 
nental, and  Canadian  Northern  Railways  have  developed  similar  conditions  through 
the  territories  through  which  they  pass,  and  while  it  may  appear  we  have  perhaps 
constructed  railways  through  our  virgin  territory  in  advance  of  the  present  requirements, 
still,  we  in  Canada  feel  they  will  enable  us  more  quickly  to  carry  out  the  development 
of  our  natural  resources. 

Col.  Sir  GEORGE  MACLAREN  BROWN  proposed  the  health  of  the  chairman,  who  (he 
said),  as  they  all  knew,  took  such  a  keen  interest  in  the  Institute,  and  who  was  a 
Britisher  and  an  Imperialist  from  the  top  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  boot. 

The  Chairman  responded  and  said  with  what  pleasure  they  had  all  listened  to  the 
instructive  and  interesting  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Reid. 


LIVERPOOL   AND   UNITED   EMPIRE. 

A  LUNCHEON  at  the  Exchange  Station  Hotel  and  a  meeting  in  the  News  Room  were 
held  by  the  Liverpool  Branch  of  the  Institute  on  November  17.  At  the  luncheon 
170  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present,  and  at  the  News  Room  there  was  an  excellent 
attendance  of  business  men.  Mr.  David  Jones,  the  Chairman  of  the  Branch,  presided 
at  the  luncheon.  In  proposing  the  toast  of  "  The  King  and  United  Empire,"  he 
said  that  the  bonds  of  Empire  had  been  more  firmly  welded,  by  an  electrical  process, 
as  the  result  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  visits  Overseas.  The  Renown  carried  the  Prince, 
and  now  the  Prince  carries  the  renown.  Important  duties  in  Paris  prevented  their 
worthy  President,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  from  being  present.  He  welcomed  this  gathering, 
which  would  help  them  to  take  a  closer  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Empire.  Among 
their  company  was  Mr.  A.  J.  Egan,  who  was  sailing  for  West  Africa  to  foster  the  trade 
between  that  territory  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  toast  of  prosperity  to  the  Liverpool  Branch  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
was  given  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  LIVERPOOL,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.B.E.,  who 
said  :  I  feel  greatly  honoured  at  the  kindness  of  the  Liverpool  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  in  asking  me  to  come  here  to-day.  I  feel  that  it  is  not  easy  for 
me  to  tell  you,  who  are  connected  with  all  the  business  activities  of  this  great  city, 
anything  with  which  you  are  not  already  acquainted,  but  nevertheless  I  will  endeavour 
to  speak  to  you  about  some  of  the  problems  as  they  present  themselves  to  the  people 
of  the  Dominion  and  the  Pacific  Islands  which  are  administered  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  New  Zealand. 

Let  me  say  at  once,  that  to  one  who  hails  from  the  United  Kingdom,  New  Zealand 
is  the  most  British  spot  outside  Great  Britain.  Her  climate  is  very  similar  to  our 
own,  except  that  there  is  more  sunshine,  her  scenery  more  nearly  compares  to  that 
of  this  country,  and  there  is  no  spot  that  I  know  of  outside  this  land  where  you 
see  grass,  fields,  and  hedges  just  as  you  do  here,  and  the  population  are,  if  possible, 
more  British  than  we  are  ourselves.  I  need  not  remind  you  with  what  wonderful 
enthusiasm  the  Dominion  responded  to  the  Empire's  call,  and  when  the  Armistice 
was  signed  112,000  men  out  of  a  male  population  of  under  450,000  had  joined  her 
army,  of  which  number  very  nearly  100,000  had  proceeded  overseas.  I  will  not  dwell 
on  their  achievements  in  the  various  theatres  of  war,  suffice  to  say  that  they  won 
immortal  fame  and  nobly  upheld  the  words  of  the  telegram  which  was  sent  to  His 
Majesty  the  King,  on  August  4,  1914,  that  come  what  might  New  Zealand  would 
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do  all  in  her  power  to  maintain  her  heritage  and  birthright.  From  the  moment  the 
war  broke  out  everyone  throughout  the  Islands  strove  their  utmost  to  give  their 
best  to  the  service  of  the  Empire.  The  New  Zealand  Branch  of  the  British  Red 
Cross  Society  and  Order  of  St.  John,  in  money  and  goods  sent  away  to  Great  Britain 
and  to  the  New  Zealand  troops  approximately  £800,000.  To  the  other  patriotic 
funds,  such  as  Lady  Liverpool's  Fund,  which  provided  comforts  for  the  troops  at 
the  front ;  the  Fund  for  the  relief  of  soldiers'  dependents  and  returned  soldiers  in 
New  Zealand,  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Fund  here,  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund,  and  many 
other  like  organisations,  most  generous  contributions  were  made.  It  is  difficult  to 
compute  what  was  the  total  value  of  voluntary  gifts  which  were  actually  donated, 
but  in  money  and  goods  it  can  have  been  very  little  short  of  four  and  a  half  millions 
— a  truly  wonderful  response  when  you  remember  that  the  total  population  is  approxi- 
mately 1,100,000. 

You  may  ask  me  what  effect  the  war  had  on  New  Zealand,  both  from  the 
economic  and  commercial  standpoint.  Owing  to  the  extremely  careful  administration 
the  Dominion  is  in  a  very  strong  financial  position  to-day.  Prices,  like  everywhere 
else,  are  ruling  enormously  high,  and  when  all  the  commodities  of  everyday  life  are 
taken  into  consideration,  I  doubt  if  there  is  little,  if  any,  difference  between  there 
and  here.  There  is  a  world-wide  deficiency  of  housing  accommodation,  and  while 
there  was  no  material  shortage  of  food  during  the  war  period,  I  understand  just 
lately  there  has  been  some  scarcity  of  necessary  articles  of  supply.  What  all  the 
people  are  most  anxious  to  do  is  to  increase  the  volume  of  trade  with  Great  Britain. 
Through  the  exigencies  of  war-time,  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  the  sea  traffic  as 
formerly,  besides,  merchants  in  this  country  were  unable  to  meet  the  demands  which 
were  made  on  them  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  result  that  our  Oversea  possessions 
suffered  accordingly.  The  needs  of  the  Dependencies  of  the  Crown  had  to  be  met, 
and  the  business  firms  of  other  countries  were  not  idle,  and  many  orders  which  New 
Zealand  would  have  gladly  given  to  the  United  Kingdom  fell  into  other  hands.  But 
with  all  this,  I  know  that  the  firms  in  the  Dominion  would  gladly  obtain  their  wares 
from  here,  and  as  you  know  the  Government  accord  a  preference  to  British  goods. 
I  will  mention  only  one  or  two  commodities  of  which  there  is  a  marked  shortage 
throughout  the  Dominion.  Take  china  and  glass — formerly  Great  Britain  supplied 
nearly  all  that  was  required,  but  now  a  great  deal  comes  from  Japan  and  the  United 
States,  but  when  we  are  able  to  resume  the  supply  of  these  articles  there  will  always 
be  a  ready  market.  It  will  be  more  difficult  to  acquire  the  motor  industry.  By 
far  the  greater  number  of  commercial  and  private  vehicles  have  been  provided  from 
America  for  a  considerable  time,  although  at  one  period  there  was  a  fair  proportion 
of  British-built  cars  available,  and  the  demand  was  always  good.  You  must  remember 
that  in  New  Zealand  practically  every  farmer  has  a  car,  the  "  Ford "  being  the 
class  which  preponderates.  Mercantile  houses  and  private  individuals  employ  tele- 
phones to  a  much  larger  extent  than  here,  nearly  every  house  has  one  installed, 
still  many  instruments  are  needed,  and  at  the  moment  it  is  not  easy  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  population.  Indeed  all  kinds  of  electric  appliances  will  always 
find  a  prompt  sale,  more  especially  as  the  Islands  are  preparing  to  develop  the  natural 
resources  of  the  Dominion  by  utilising  the  great  rivers  to  supply  electricity,  not 
only  for  the  towns  but  for  the  country  districts.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
wants,  which  I  trust  in  the  future  will  be  supplied  from  here,  and  I  was  glad  to 
see  only  a  short  time  ago  that  a  large  contract  had  gone  to  Great  Britain  for  steel 
rails.  It  is  quite  realised,  I  assure  you,  that  it  is  no  fault  of  the  British  manufacturer 
that  he  does  not  send  his  merchandise.  At  one  time,  it  is  true,  there  was  a  sus- 
picion that  he  preferred  nearer  markets,  but  it  is  now  quite  understood  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  freightage  and  keeping  abreast  of  the  orders  of  this  country  has 
alone  militated  against  the  export  from  here. 

Lord    Liverpool    dealt    in    some    detail    with    the    Pacific    Islands    administered    by 
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New  Zealand  and  more  particularly  Samoa,  and  then  turned  again  to  New  Zealand 
itself.  You  are  all  aware  that  its  chief  exports  are  frozen  meat,  wool,  dairy  produce,  and 
fruit  (chiefly  apples).  The  first  two  speak  for  themselves,  but  I  want  to  commend 
to  your  notice  the  excellent  quality  of  the  butter,  and  I  hope  we  shall  see  more  and 
more  of  it  imported  into  this  country.  During  the  whole  time  I  was  in  the  Dominion 
I  don't  think  I  ever  had  occasion  to  come  across  bad  butter.  Denmark  dispatched 
in  former  years  a  great  deal  to  Great  Britain,  but  there  is  ample  room,  as  we  all 
know,  for  additional  supplies,  and  I  trust  we  shall  obtain  it  from  our  own  kith  and 
kin.  It  really  all  depends  on  shipping  accommodation  and  freightage.  The  Imperial 
Government  have  at  present  purchased  the  whole  supply,  but  when  restriction  is 
lifted  there  is  no  reason  why  New  Zealand's  chief  market  for  this  commodity  should 
not  still  be  with  the  United  Kingdom.  It  will  not  damage  the  farmer  here,  as  we 
can  never  produce  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  popJation,  especially  in  the 
great  towns.  I  shall  be  asked,  no  doubt,  whether  there  are  the  same  industrial 
difficulties  in  the  Dominion  as  we  are  experiencing  here,  and  I  will  at  once  answer 
in  the  affirmative,  but  these  things  are  the  natural  outcome  of  the  great  upheaval 
through  which  we  have  been  passing  and  will,  in  my  humble  opinion,  gradually  dis- 
appear. There  have  been  Commissions  dispatched  to  see  if  there  was  work  for  soldiers 
and  other  members  of  the  community.  The  New  Zealand  Government  have  replied 
that  the  soldiers  of  the  Dominion  must  have  first  preference,  and  after  their  claims 
have  been  satisfied  they  will  do  all  they  can  for  other  British  soldiers. 

The  position  is  this,  that  while  there  is  occupation  for  young  single  people,  who 
are  prepared  to  work  their  way  up  from  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder,  married 
couples  will  not  find  their  lot  too  easy  at  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  shortage 
of  houses  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  Labour  is  undoubtedly  needed,  but  chiefly 
manual  labour,  and  there  is  no  opening  for  clerks  and  accountants,  unless  they  are 
assured  of  employment  before  they  leave  these  shores.  To  those  who  leave  Great 
Britain  intending  to  take  up  their  own  land  directly  they  arrive  I  would  utter  a 
word  of  caution.  Unless  they  have  considerable  capital  they  cannot  hope  to  succeed. 
The  price  of  land  and  all  accessories  are  high,  much  higher  than  here,  but  if  they 
are  prepared  to  serve  as  ordinary  labourers  until  they  have  acquired  enough  capital, 
then  there  is  an  opening,  but  success  cannot  be  achieved  without  hard  work.  Wages 
are  very  high,  consequently  every  labour-saving  device  is  resorted  to,  and  machinery 
of  all  kinds  is  largely  employed,  both  on  the  farm  and  elsewhere.  The  dairy  cows 
are  milked  and  the  sheep  shorn  by  machinery.  To  a  limited  extent  tractors  are 
used,  although  much  of  the  country  is  not  suitable  for  them.  Practically  all  the 
machinery  for  the  woollen  mills  comes  from  Great  Britain. 

From  a  tourist's  point  of  view  the  scenery  of  the  Islands  is  unsurpassed.  The 
North  Island  provides  large  forests,  including  the  gigantic  Kauris  in  the  North  of 
Auckland,  which  are  used  principally  for  building.  There  is  the  great  health  resort  of 
Rotorua,  where  sufferers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  from  rheumatism  and  nerve 
complaints  are  able,  in  many  instances,  to  obtain  great  alleviation  from  their  troubles, 
if  not  complete  cures.  The  lakes  and  rivers  which  surround  this  district,  including 
the  great  Lake  of  Taupo,  provide  splendid  trout  fishing,  although  the  fish  hav« 
deteriorated  so  far  as  weight  is  concerned.  The  Southern  Alps  in  the  South  Island 
rival  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  at  Mount  Cook,  the  highest  peak,  there  is 
an  hotel  which  is  administered  by  the  Government  Tourist  Department,  which  is 
always  packed  with  visitors,  who  indulge  either  in  climbing  or  winter  sports.  There 
is  deer-stalking  in  both  Islands,  and  very  fine  heads  are  always  obtainable.  Naturally 
in  a  new  country  the  towns  provide  habitations  which  are  better  adapted  to  health 
than  here.  The  space  available  is  not  so  cramped,  but  even  so,  only  last  year  a 
large  gathering  met  in  Wellington  to  urge  that  a  better  system  of  town  planning 
be  adopted,  in  order  that  as  the  population  increased  the  inhabitants  should  still  enjoy 
the  beet  possible  amenities.  Every  town,  great  and  small,  has  large  spaces  set  apart 
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as    public    parks,    which    are    carefully    attended    to,    and    •which   cannot  be  encroached 
upon  for  building,  where  the  citizens,  both  old  and  young,  can  enjoy  themselves. 

I  have  now  given  you  a  very  brief  outline  of  my  impressions  during  my  term 
of  office,  and  in  conclusion  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  why  I  believe  it  is  essential 
that  we  should  support  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  medium 
whereby  our  kith  and  kin  overseas  can  not  only  meet  but  can  exchange  views  with 
the  people  of  the  Old  Country.  The  war  demonstrated  in  an  extraordinary  manner 
the  devotion  to  the  Motherland  of  all  the  countries  who  owe  allegiance  to  the  Crown, 
and  now  that  we  are  passing  through  the  difficult  times  of  reconstruction,  with  none 
of  the  glamour  that  war  brings  in  its  train,  but  only  hard  facts  to  face,  it  is  vitally 
essential  that  we  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  knit  the  Empire  together  in  one 
indissoluble  union,  and  endeavour  to  meet  one  another's  needs  as  they  arise.  The  Over- 
sea Dominions  are  far  better  informed  about  prevailing  conditions  here  than  we  are 
about  them,  and  the  more  we  can  see  of  each  other  the  better  shall  we  appreciate 
one  another's  difficulties  and  aspirations.  We  have  a  common  heritage  and  birthright 
to  defend,  and  though,  many  miles  of  sea  and  land  separate  us,  yet  it  is  the  privilege 
and  duty  of  each  citizen  of  the  Crown  to  play  his  or  her  part  to  maintain  untarnished 
all  that  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  our  forefathers,  so  that  if  difficulty  or  danger 
assail  us,  we  can  face  them  as  one  united  Empire. 

Sir  GEOPGE  PARKIN,  in  seconding  the  toast,  spoke  of  the  great  gathering  of  the 
League  of  Nations  at  Geneva.  For  the  first  time  the  League  was  getting  into  opera- 
tion, and  in  it  the  British  and  Colonial  representatives,  assuming  the  responsibility 
for  one  quarter  of  the  population  of  the  whole  world,  were  bound  to  exert  a  prepon- 
derating influence.  To  secure  the  wise  exercise  of  that  unparalleled  responsibility, 
there  must  be  mutual  understanding  and  unity  of  purpose,  and  it  was  solely  to  secure 
this  beneficent  accord  that  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  existed.  These  great  Imperial 
responsibilities  could  not  be  left  to  individual  statesmen ;  they  must  have  the  careful 
attention  of  the  educated  intelligence  of  the  ordinary  citizens.  One  of  the  greatest 
English  statesmen  had  declared  just  after  the  Federation  of  Canada :  "  Would  to  God 
that  Canada  would  go."  John  Bright  had  once  declared  in  a  certain  connection : 
"  Perish  India,"  meaning,  of  course,  the  connection  of  India  with  the  British  Empire ; 
and  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  had  for  years  used  all  the  brilliance  of  his  powerful 
mind  and  skilful  pen  to  try  to  bring  about  the  separation  of  Canada  from  Great 
Britain  and  its  union  with  the  United  States.  Obviously,  then,  these  great  Imperial 
questions  could  not  bo  left  to  the  statesmen  and  the  thinkers.  Turgot,  the  great 
French  philosopher,  had  likened  colonies  to  fruit  and  said,  "  When*  they  are  ripe  it 
is  natural  that  they  should  fall  from  the  tree."  That  was  one  of  the  falsest  analogies 
ever  conceived.  A  colony  was  not  the  fruit  but  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  the  stouter 
the  branch  grew  the  stronger  was  its  connection  with  the  parent  tree.  This  was  the 
true  analogy,  which  had  inspired  the  50,000  British  Empire  Loyalists  who  left  the 
American  colonies  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  and  settled  in  Canada,  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia.  He  had  watched  closely  the  political  system  of  the 
United  States,  and  he  declared  that  not  for  one  moment  was  the  democratic  system 
which  applied  in  the  United  States  equivalent  to  that  of  our  great  Dominions  or  of 
England  to-day.  Inside  the  British  Empire  we  had  attained  by  evolution  a  far  better 
system  than  they  had  secured  by  revolution.  Between  the  great  fields  of  production 
overseas,  the  vast  carrying  trade  and  the  great  manufacturing  centre  at  home,  there  was 
a  community  of  interest,  which  could  only  be  realised  by  democratic  intelligence. 
"It  was  only  with  an  intelligent  educated  democracy  that  the  British  Empire  could 
meet  the  greatest  responsibility  the  world  had  ever  known,  only  by  every  man  and 
woman  understanding  the  great  problems  at  stake,  not  merely  in  our  self-governing 
colonies,  but  among  the  350  millions  of  the  weaker  races  of  the  world  of  which  we 
had  charge.  In  all  our  great  manufacturing  centres  we  needed  a  body  of  men  really 
determined  to  educate  public  opinion,  men  with  no  axes  to  grind  or  elections  to  win, 
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and  he  appealed  to  Liverpool  to  organise,  in  connection  with  the  local  branch  of  the 
Institute,  an  active  centre  of  colonial  study,  urging  that  colonial  statesmen  passing  from 
time  to  time  through  the  port  should  be  entertained,  so  that  business  men  would  have  the 
great  advantage  of  being  kept  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  ideas  in  the  colonies. 

Sir  HARRY  WILSON  proposed  the  toast  of  the  chairman  and  speakers.  He  congratulated 
the  branch  and  its  secretary  (Major  D.  Strachan)  on  the  admirable  arrangements 
which  had  been  made.  The  Liverpool  branch  was  very  much  alive ;  it  had  now 
between  600  and  700  members  of  the  Institute,  but  he  hoped  that  before  long  the 
membership  would  be  between  6,000  and  7,000.  There  were  unlimited  opportunities  for 
expansion  and  the  Liverpool  branch  should  in  time  have  a  fine  home  of  its  own,  such  as 
Sir  Thomas  Lennard  had  provided  for  the  Bristol  branch. 

Mr.  DAVID  JONES  briefly  responded. 

AT  THE  NEWSROOM. 

Sir  GEORGE  PARKIN  afterwards  spoke  at  the  Exchange  Newsroom,  where  there 
was  a  large  gathering  of  members  presided  over  by  Mr.  W.  Gerald  Barker,  chairman. 

Sir  George  said  we  were  a  great  colonising  race,  with  the  result  that  we  had  got 
command  of  the  seas,  which  we  could  not  have  got  in  any  other  way.  If  we  held 
together  under  the  same  flag  we  could  always  hold  that  command.  The  question  was, 
Were  these  Oversea  dominions  coming  under  separate  flags  ?  The  Institute  had  argued 
against  it  for  more  than  fifty  years  past,  and  had  worked  for  cheap  postage,  cable 
communications,  and  colonial  conferences.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  work 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  produced  that  state  of  feeling  which  resulted  in 
what  we  saw  in  the  late  war.  What  to  aim  at  in  the  national  interest  was  this, 
that  when  a  great  emergency  arose  the  nation  should  act  as  one.  We  were  now  at  one 
of  the  great  turning  points  of  history.  Our  nation  was  occupying  a  greater  place  in  the 
world  than  ever  before.  He  felt  that  in  a  vast  commercial  community  like  Liverpool, 
in  touch  with  every  part  of  the  Empire,  there  should  be  men  of  wealth  who  would 
put  down  the  money  and  supply  the  means  of  education  for  the  community  at  large 
in  order  to  give  them  the  idea  of  what  the  Empire  was,  and  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  a  citizen,  when  he  used  his  vote,  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  this  great  Empire. 
We  must  have  a  League  of  Nations  of  our  own  among  the  young  nations  which  had 
been  formed.  With  regard  to  America,  he  believed  that  from  the  mere  pressure  of  events 
it  would  be  compelled  to  come  in  and  take  its  part  in  the  work  of  the  League  of  Nations 

Mr.  EDWARD  SALMON,  joint  Editor  of  UNITED  EMPIRE,  in  supporting  Sir  George 
Parkin's  appeal,  said  the  opinion  was  sometimes  expressed  that  the  Institute  had 
already  achieved  its  mission.  In  his  view  the  work  before  the  Institute,  now  that 
the  Dominions  had  been  given  the  status  of  independent  nations  under  the  Crown,  was 
more  important  than  ever.  What  the  Institute  had  now  to  do  was  to  perpetuate  what 
fifty  years  ago  it  did  so  much  to  preserve.  No  city  was  better  able  than  Liverpool 
to  gauge  the  value  of  united  Empire. 
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Imperial  Exchange. — Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Darling's 
scheme  for  establishing  an  Imperial  Bank  which  should  give  a  common  currency 
throughout  the  British  Empire,  thereby  abolishing  all  rate  of  exchange  between  the 
various  colonies.  From  an  Imperial  standpoint  the  idea  is  eminently  attractive,  but 
its  realisation  is  fraught  with  difficulties.  The  present  value  of  the  sovereign  in  terms 
of  Canadian  dollars,  for  example,  would  make  it  impossible  for  Canada  to  join  im- 
mediately in  such  a  scheme  without  great  sacrifice.  Other  problems  are  presented  by 
the  silver  currency  in  India,  East  Africa,  and  elsewhere.  Nevertheless,  if  the  present 
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variable  rate  of  exchange  could  be  abolished,  it  would  be  an  enormous  factor  in  the 
consolidation  of  the  Empire  and  the  simplification  of  commercial  intercourse. 

Cotton  Growing  in  Mesopotamia. — A  recent  Bulletin  of  the  Imperial  Institute  con- 
tained an  interesting  article  on  cotton  cultivation  in  Mesopotamia.  In  view  of  the 
present  scarcity  in  the  supply  of  cotton,  the  attempts  now  being  made  to  establish 
it  there  on  a  large  scale  are  of  particular  interest.  Cotton  has  been  grown  there  from 
very  ancient  times,  and  is  still  cultivated  in  small  quantities  by  the  Arabs  in  con- 
junction with  food  crops  along  the  banks  of  both  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The  soil 
and  climate  are  favourable  to  the  production  of  large  yields  of  excellent  cotton.  Since 
1917  experiments  have  been  conducted  by  an  expert  from  the  Indian  Agricultural 
Service  with  a  view  to  discovering  the  most  suitable  kinds  to  grow,  and  so  far  American 
types  of  cotton  have  given  the  best  results.  The  acreage  which  will  eventually  be 
planted  with  cotton  in  Mesopotamia  will  depend  on  the  quantity  of  labour  available,  and 
on  the  area  on  which  a  perennial  supply  of  water  can  be  guaranteed.  At  a  low  estimate 
Mesopotamia  should  produce  from  15,000,000  to  20,000,000  pounds  of  cotton  yearly. 

CANADA. 

The  Mothers'  Charter. — The  Ontario  Legislature  recently  passed  what  is  known  as 
the  Mothers'  Allowance  Act,  which  provides,  under  certain  conditions,  for  the  payment 
of  a  monthly  allowance  towards  the  support  of  dependent  children.  Applications  under 
this  Act  are  considered  only  when  the  mother  is  a  widow,  or  the  wife  of  an  inmate 
of  a  hospital  for  the  insane  in  Ontario,  or  of  a  man  who  is  permanently  disabled  and 
incapable  of  contributing  to  the  support  of  his  family.  The  allowance  is  governed  by 
various  regulations  and  restrictions,  one  of  the  chief  of  which  is  that  the  woman  must 
continue  to  live  in  Ontario  with  her  children  as  long  as  she  is  receiving  the  allowance. 
Also  she  must  be  a  British  subject  by  birth  or  naturalisation,  or  the  wife  or  widow 
of  a  Bntish  subject,  and  must  be  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  have  the  care  and  cus- 
tody of  her  children.  Allowances  are  not  made  unless  the  mother  can  prove  that  she 
is  unable  to  support  her  family  without  a  grant  under  the  Act. 

Railway  Development. — Work  has  been  begun  on  the  new  Canadian  Northern 
.  Railway  line  from  Prince  Albert  to  Paddockwood,  Saskatchewan.  This  line  will  open 
up  a  considerable  area  north  of  the  city  where  many  returned  soldiers  have  settled, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  fifty  miles  will  be  graded  this  year.  The  provincial  government 
of  Saskatchewan  has  sent  out  an  exploration  party  to  examine  the  district  north  of 
Prince  Albert  in  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  and  value  of  the  coal  deposits  reported 
to  exist  in  that  district,  and  to  secure  definite  information  concerning  the  timber  and 
mineral  resources  available.  Preliminary  to  the  extension  of  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern 
Pvailway  of  British  Columbia,  the  provincial  government  has  arranged  to  have  a  com- 
plete report  upon  a  feasible  railway  route  to  traverse  the  district  between  the  Nechako 
River  and  Peace  River.  The  line  of  route  at  present  undergoing  investigation  follows 
the  course  of  the  former  river  to  Fort  St.  James  and  across  by  way  of  Choochi  Lake 
and  on  to  Nation  River ;  thence  to  the  Mansom  River  and  along  its  valley  to  Findlay 
Forks,  and  on  down  the  Peace  River. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Co-Operative  Bulk  Handling  of  Wheat  in  Western  Australia. — The  decision  arrived 
at  by  the  Conference  of  growers  some  time  ago  in  favour  of  bulk  handling  of  wheat 
under  growers'  control,  marks  an  important  step  in  the  history  of  wheat-growing  in 
Western  Australia.  A  co-operative  company  with  a  nominal  capital  of  £1,500.000  has 
been  formed,  and  an  agreement  has  been  concluded  with  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment under  which  the  latter  will  advance  the  company  £550,000  on  the"  basis  of 
£2  each  £1  raised  by  the  company.  Both  principal  and  interest  are  to  be  repaid  in 

So 
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twenty  annual  instalments.  The  company  will  start  operations  when  300,000  £1  shares 
have  been  taken  up  (which  is  already  assured),  but  no  part  of  the  Government  advance 
will  be  made  until  £100,000  has  been  expended  by  the  company.  Negotiations  have 
been  opened  up  with  a  number  of  well-known  firms  in  Australia,  Canada,  and  Great 
Britain,  in  connection  with  the  appointment  of  advisory  engineers.  The  first  big 
terminal  elevator  will  be  erected  at  the  port  of  Fremantle  at  a  cost  of  about  £80,000, 
and  other  terminal  elevators  will  be  put  up  at  Albany,  Bunbury,  and  Geraldton.  It 
is  hoped  to  have  at  least  a  portion  of  the  facilities  in  the  Fremantle  zone  available 
for  the  handling  of  the  1921-22  harvest. 

Queensland's  Coalfields. — The  coalfields  of  Queensland  are  undergoing  constant 
development,  and  those  in  the  northern  districts  were  recently  inspected  and  pro- 
nounced full  of  promise.  At  the  State  mine  at  Bowen  the  coal  is  of  excellent 
quality,  and  will  be  suitable  for  all  commercial  purposes.  A  private  concern,  known 
as  the  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  is  operating  about  two  miles  from  the  State 
mine  with  equally  satisfactory  results,  and  both  mines  are  prepared  to  start  operations 
as  soon  as  the  railway  is  ready  to  co-operate  by  transporting  the  coal.  At  the 
State  mine  there  is  now  1,200  tons  of  coal  on  the  surface,  and  it  is  expected  that 
at  least  1,000  tons  per  day  will  be  produced  when  the  mine  is  in  regular  working 
order,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  output  could  be  increased  to  1,500  tons  per 
day  if  required. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Trade  Of  the  South  Sea  Islands. — Some  time  ago  the  Dominion  Government  appointed 
a  Commission  to  investigate  the  trade  prospects  of  Fiji,  Tonga,  Western  Samoa,  and  the 
Cook  Islands.  Although  copra,  cocoa,  and  rubber  constitute  some  of  the  principal 
exports,  there  is  room  for  considerable  development  in  all  classes  of  tropical  produce. 
Imports  for  which  there  is  a  growing  demand  are  numerous  and  varied.  Since  the 
war,  the  United  States  have  been  making  a  serious  bid  for  the  trade  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  but  New  Zealand  has  a  preference  for  British-made  goods,  so  that  with  a 
systematic  effort  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  able  to  recapture  the  trade  which 
she  lost  during  the  war. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  Sugar  Industry. — While  European  countries  have  been  experiencing  a  con- 
tinuous sugar  shortage  which  necessitated  rationing,  South  Africa  has  enjoyed  the 
inestimable  benefit  of  an  abundance  of  sugar  at  less  than  half  the  price  ruling  on 
the  world's  markets.  Apart  from  this  special  claim  to  public  recognition,  the  sugar 
industry  in  Natal  and  Zululand  ranks  as  one  of  the  principal  rural  industries  of  South 
Africa,  providing  an  output  in  1919  of  180,000  tons  of  sugar,  valued  at  nearly  five 
millions  sterling.  The  long-sought  export  stage  has  at  length  been  reached,  and  of 
the  past  season's  crop  approximately  13,000  tons  has  been  shipped  overseas.  The 
consumption  of  sugar  in  the  Union  has  increased  during  the  year  by  some  25,000 
tons,  of  which  the  jam  and  fruit-preserving  industries  absorbed  a  large  proportion. 

MA  U  KIT!  US. 

Important  Development  Schemes. — The  Governor,  Sir  Hesketh  Bell,  has  submitted 
comprehensive  plans  for  the  improvement  of  social  conditions  and  of  the  trade  and 
industry  of  the  Island,  the  total  expenditure  involved  being  estimated  at  Rs.  17,000,000. 
It  is  proposed  that  this  sum  shall  be  raised  by  means  of  a  special  tax  on  the  sugar 
profits  for  the  year,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  planters  have  willingly  agreed  to 
pay  the  tax.  The  profits  from  the  sugar  crop  of  1920  will  amount,  it  is  stated,  to 
Rs.  220,000,000,  compared  with  Rs.  45,000,000  in  1914.  For  so  small  a  community 
euch  a  profit  can  only  be  described  as  colossal.  The  various  schemes  suggested  are 
to  be  begun  without  delay,  and  the  Indian  Government  is  being  approached  with  a 
^to^  obtaining  the  additional  labour  required. 
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RETIREMENT    OF    MR.    J.    R.    HOLMES. 

Late  President  of  the  District  Court  of  Nicosia,  Cyprus. 

BEFORE  leaving  Cyprus,  Mr.  J.  R.  Holmes,  who  has  occupied  important  positions 
as  District  Judge  in  that  Island  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  was  entertained  by 
the  members  of  the  English  Club  at  Nicosia,  His  Excellency  the  Officer  Administering  the 
Government  and  the  representatives  of  many  English  and  Greek  families  being  present. 
This  was  followed  by  a  meeting  three  days  later  at  the  District  Court  when,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  King's  Advocate,  Mr.  Russell,  there  was  a  gathering  of  the  Judges, 
the  Bar,  and  many  others  to  bid  Mr.  Holmes  farewell.  Eloquent  speeches  were 
delivered  by  the  Crown  Advocate,  Mr.  Paschal  Constantinides  (doyen  of  the  Bar  of 
Nicosia),  Mr.  Artemis,  and  Mr.  Dimitrious  (one  of  Mr.  Holmes'  colleagues  on  the 
Bench),  who  all  bore  testimony  to  his  personal  kindness  and  zeal  for  work.  Mr. 
Holmes  has  been  for  many  years  the  Hon.  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Institute 
in  Cyprus  and  has  taken  much  interest  in  its  activities. 


APPOINTMENTS    AND    PROMOTIONS    MADE    BY    THE    SECRETARY 
OF   STATE    FOR   THE    COLONIES    DURING    OCTOBER,    1920. 


Name. 

Lieut.  J.  R.  G.  Bantock 
2nd  Lieut.  H.  C.  King   . 
Lieut.  J.  F.  Mack,  M.C. 
Lieut.  J.  A.  O'Connor    . 
Lieut.  A.  L.  Grice 
Capt.  T.  M.  Hazlerigg,  M.C.    . 
Sub. -Lieut.  B.  M.  B.  O'Connell,  R.N. 
Mr.  W.  H.  E.  Neil 
Capt.  J.  F.  Crichton 
2nd  Lieut.  D.  H.  Hodgson 
Major  G.  A.  M.  Heydon,  M.C. 
Miss  E.  B.  Salter  .... 
Capt.  A.  E.  Gravelie 
Dr.  E.  R.  Stone  (ex-Capt.,  R.A.M.C.) 

Miss  M.  A.  Abraham 

Miss  M.  W.  Jepps   .... 

Capt.  C.  L.  Stewart 

Lieut. -Colonel  N.  G.  Cooper   . 

Sergt.  J.  Fairweather 

Midshipman  C.  W.  H.  Price,  R.N.  V.R. 

Lieut.  R.  N.  Harvey 

Mr.  R.  J.  Curtis    .... 

Mr.  R.  P.  S.  Walker       . 

Capt.  C.  E.  Scotts,  M.C. 

Lieut.  H.  B.  Shepheard 

Mr.  J.  H.  Robinson 

Miss  F.  Parkinson 

Mr.  H.  Dunk          .... 

Capt.  J.  P.  Coghlan 

Dr.  J.  Geoghegan 

Mr.  E.  Downes      .... 

Miss  E.  D.  B.  Ogilvy     . 
Capt.  E.  H.  Wainwright 

Mr.  J.  McGhee       .... 
Capt.  J.  0.  Cutteridge    . 


Appointment.  Colony. 

Police  Probationer  Ceylon 
Assistant  Conservator  of  Forests  „ 

Survey  Probationer  „ 


Assistant  Crown  Solicitor  Hong  Kong 

Police  Probationer  Malay  States 

Survey  Probationer 
Inspector  of  Fisheries 
Forestry  Officer 
Medical  Officer 


Assistant  Medical  Superintendent 

(Central  Lunatic  Asylum) 
Nursing  Sister 
Protozoologist 
Medical  Officer  Straits 


Assistant  Agricultural  Inspector 
Police  Probationer 

Cadet 

European  Master 

Mathl.  Master,  Royal  College  Mauritius 

Staff  Officer  Local  Forces  Barbados 
Science  Lecturer  ,, 

Divisional  Nurse,  Georgetown  Hospital  British  Guiana 

Registrar-General  British  Honduras 

Legal  Assistant  to  Attorney- General  Grenada 

District  Medical  Officer,  Falmouth  Jamaica 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  „ 

Gardens 

Nurse,  Civil  Hospital,  Jamestown  St.  Helena 

Assistant    Loco.     Carriage    and  Trinidad 

Waggon  Superintendent 
Inspector  of  Ways  and  Works,  Govern-         „ 

ment  Railway 
Lecturer  in  Pedagogy  „ 
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Name. 

Capt.  H.  V.  M.  Metivier,  O.B.E. 
Dr.  E.  F.  Gordon 

Mr.  D.  Beaton  .  '  . 
Lieut.  R.  C.  M.  Buckby 
Lieut.  W.  Caldwell 

Mr.  H.  B.  Dalton 

Capt.  F.  R.  Ellis,  M.C.  . 

Lieut.  C.  J.  Hodgens,  M.C. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Jutson   . 

Capt.  V.  L.  Mabb,  M.C. 

Mr.  L.  E.  V.  McCarthy 

Mr.  N.  McNeill      . 

Capt.  W.  J.  Moody 

Capt.  B.  M.  Stanton 

Capt.  C.  L.  Tully  . 

Capt.  W.  F.  Willis 

Capt.  P.  W.  Leycester,  O.B.E 

Midshipman  J.  E.  A.  Carver,  R  N.  V.R 

Lieut. -Colonel  F.  D.  Hammond 

Brig.-General  G.  D.  Rhodes,  D.S.O., 

R.E. 

Lieut.  J.  B.  Grenfell  Hicks 
Lieut.  G.  J.  L.  Burton  . 
Sergt.  W.  Elliott  . 
Capt.  D.  Drewery 
Lieut.  R.  G.  Miller 
Capt.  F.  M.  Thomas 
Mr.  H.  L.  Donaldson 
Mr.  W.  G.  Edwards 
Sergt.  E.  C.  Haddon      . 
Lieut.  B.  G.  Pearson 
Mr.  W.  Hendry     . 
Capt.  H.  G.  Phippen      . 
Miss  C.  E.  Lewis  . 
Miss  D.  M.  Upjohn 
Miss  R.  G.  P.  Burnett   . 
Miss  J.  P.  Stow    . 
Capt.  G.  McLean,  M.B.,  Ch.B 
Dr.  E.  O.  Teale     . 
Mr.  W.  J.  Bonavia         . 
Mr.  R.  G.  Gordon 
Lieut.  W.  M.  O'Grady    . 
Mr.  E.  Tull  . 

Mr.  R.  L.  Epps     . 
Lieut.  W.  B.  Rawcliffe  . 
Lieut.  L.  A.  Markham    . 


Appointment.  Colony. 

Veterinary  Surgeon  Trinidad 

Supernumerary  M.O.  (District  D.,  Leewards 

Dominica) 

District  Surveyor,  Posts  and  Tels.  Gold  Coast 

Department 
Assistant  Commandant,  Northern  „ 

Territories  Constabulary 
Superintendent,  Agriculture  Depart-  „ 

ment 

Surveyor  „ 

Junior  Administrative  Officer  Sierra  Leone 

Junior  Assistant  Treasurer  Gold  Coast 
Assistant  Geologist  ,, 

Administrative  Officer  Nigeria 

Crown  Prosecutor  Sierra  Leone 

Surveyor  Gold  Coast 
Assistant  Veterinary  Officer  „ 

Treasury  Assistant  Nigeria 
Survey  Probationer  „ 

Surveyor  Gold  Coast 

Administrative  Officer  East  Africa 
Forestry  Officer  „ 

Commissioner  of  Railways  Kenya 
Chief  Engineer,  Uganda  Railway  „ 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Police  „ 

Cerealist  ,, 

Surveyor  „ 

Junior  Staff  Surveyor  Uganda 


Telegraph  Inspector  „ 

»>  >» 

Laboratory  Assistant  „ 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Police         Nyasaland 

Director  of  Education  Zanzibar 
Medical  Officer  „ 

Nursing  Sister  „ 

„  Gibraltar 

»»  » 

Senior  Nursing  Sister  Tanganyika 

Medical  Officer  „ 

Geologist  and  Coal  Expert 
Assistant  Political  Officer,  2nd  grade 
Supervisor  of  Customs 
Magistrate 

Postmaster,     Post    and    Telegraphs 
Department 

»> 
Assistant  Conservator  of  Forests 


Recent   Transfers   and   Promotions   made   by   the   Secretary   of  State   for   the   Colonies  : — 

Mr.  J.  H.  W.  Park,  O.B.E.  (Director  of  Public  Works,  Jamaica),  Colonial  Engineer,  Straits 
Settlements. 

Mr.  J.  Aitken  (Station  Magistrate,  Southern  Provinces,  Nigeria),  Junior  Crown  Counsel,  Gold 
Coast. 

Mr.   S.   H.   Greville-Smith  (Magistrate,   Kenya),  Magistrate,   Zanzibar. 

Mr.  N.  C.  Ruggles  (Attorney- General,  St.  Vincent),  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  British  Guiana. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Noel  Davies  (Master  and  Registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Sierra  Leone), 
Registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Straits  Settlements. 

Mr.  C.  H.  King  (Deputy  Inspector- General  of  Police,  British  Guiana),  Commissioner  of 
Police,  Sierra  Leone. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Johnson  (District  Inspector  of  Police,  British  Guiana),  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  Police,  Northern  Provinces,  Nigeria. 

Major  C.  H.  Walker  (late  Assistant  Treasurer,  Nyasaland),  Assistant  Chief  of  Police,  Gibraltar. 
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Mr.  Dyson  Blair  (Commissioner  of  Lands  and  Crown  Surveyor,  Fiji),  Deputy  Director  of 
Surveys,  Uganda. 

Dr.  Alan  Kidd  (House  Surgeon,  Victoria  Hospital,  Bacteriologist  and  Medical  Superintendent, 
Lunatic  Asylum,  St.  Lucia),  Medical  Superintendent,  General  Hospital,  Colombo. 

Mr.  J.  Strachan  (Assistant  Director  of  Public  Works,  Ceylon),  Assistant  Director  of  Public 
Works,  Federated  Malay  St.  tea. 

Capt.  G.  M.  Smith,  M.B.E.  (Harbourmaster  and  Government  Pilot,  Falkland  Islands), 
Assistant  Harbourmaster,  Mauritius. 


EMPIRE   TRADE   AND   INDUSTRY   SECTION. 

THE  COMMITTEE'S  REPORT. 

THE  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  continued  to  pursue 
its  activities  during  the  Session  1919-20. 

The  Economic  Factor  in  a  United  Empire. 

The  dominant  note  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute's  work  is  concisely  expressed  in  its 
motto  "  United  Empire,"  and  the  pimary  object  of  this  Committee  is  to  serve  that  great 
purpose  by  encouraging  and  facilitating  Empire  trade  and  industry.  The  Committee 
exists  to  foster,  stimulate,  and  assist  British  commercial  and  industrial  interests,  with 
special  regard  to  their  Imperial  aspects  as  elements  and  factors  of  Imperial  union ;  and 
it  is,  therefore,  auxiliary  to,  and  not  in  conflict  with,  other  organisations  working  for  the 
development  of  British  trade  interests. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  received  the  constant  support  and  co-operation  of  the  various 
Overseas  Governments,  who  supply  to  the  Institute  their  reports  and  other  documents 
affecting  Empire  trade  and  industry,  and  the  closest  touch  is  maintained,  not  only  with 
chambers  of  commerce  and  similar  institutions  Overseas,  but  with  the  high  commissioners, 
agents- general,  trade  commissioners  of  Dominion  Governments,  as  well  as  all  depart- 
ments of  state  and  manufacturers'  associations  and  organisations  of  this  country  which 
are  concerned  with  Empire  economic  affairs. 

The  Information  Bureau. 

The  Information  Bureau  provides  a  channel  for  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
specialised  information  on  all  questions  affecting  inter-Imperial  Trade.  Through  the  agency 
of  this  bureau  British  exporting  firms  are  placed  directly  in  touch  with  importers  in  the 
various  Dominions  and  Colonies.  This  work  is  necessarily  of  a  most  varied  description, 
and  the  f ollowing  selection  from  the  records  of  its  activities  will  indicate  the  wide  field  covered 
by  recent  inquiries : 

As  a  result  of  action  taken  by  the  Committee  a  selection  of  hardwoods,  specially 
suitable  for  the  cutlery  trade,  was  obtained  from  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  New- 
foundland. 

Many  inquiries  from  Colonial  merchants  for  articles,  previously  produced  by 
Germany  and  Austria,  were  referred  to  British  manufacturers  anxious  to  establish 
and  develop  their  Overseas  connections. 

A  resident  in  New  Zealand,  desirous  of  introducing  gramophone  motors  of  British 
manufacture  into  that  Dominion,  was  placed  in  communication  with  a  British  firm 
who  are  developing  that  particular  line  of  business. 

Special  lists  of  manufacturers  engaged  in  particular  trades  were  constantly 
furnished  to  inquirers  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  exhibit  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  a  striking  set 
of  cinematograph  pictures  illustrative  of  the  claims  of  Bermuda  as  a  famous  tourist 
centre  and  health  resort. 

From  time  to  time  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  the  representation  to  the 
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Institute  on  public  committees  is  brought  forward  for  consideration,  and  much  good 
work  in  this  direction  has  resulted,  many  schemes  of  advantage  to  Imperial  trade 
having  been  initiated  by  this  Committee. 

In  addition  to  such  active  propaganda  the  following  matters  are  watched  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  action  taken  where  possible : 

Empire  telegraphic  communications ;    Empire  shipping  through  Bills  of  Lading  ; 

uniform  commercial  law  throughout  the  Empire ;  patent  laws  ;    the  condition  of 

British  subjects   in   foreign  countries ;    trade    and   industrial  exhibitions,  and    all 

.  matters  affecting  the  development  of  British  trade  and  commerce  between  the  different 

Overseas  parts  of  the  Empire. 

An  Empire  Trade  Index. 

Among  the  resources  at  the  service  of  the  Bureau  are  a  special  system  of  recording 
information  which  forms  a  trade  index  of  the  whole  Empire  ;  the  Honorary  Corresponding 
Secretaries  of  the  Institute,  who  advise  and  report  on  trade  opportunities  and  economic 
movement  for  the  benefit  of  inquirers  ;  and  the  magnificent  library  of  the  Institute,  which 
contains  some  130,000  volumes,  dealing  with  every  conceivable  subject  affecting  the  British 
Empire,  affords  unparalleled  facilities  for  research  and  information  on  many  of  the  subjects 
which  come  before  the  Committee,  or  which  are  initiated  in  the  course  of  its  proceedings. 

Overseas  Students  and  British  Industry — a  Training  Scheme. 

In  addition  to  the  many-sided  activity  of  the  Information  Bureau,  the  energies  of  the 
Committee  are  being  engaged  for  the  scheme  they  have  initiated  for  the  training  of  Over- 
seas students  in  British  industrial  methods.  The  industrial  development  of  our  Dominions 
and  Colonies,  which  has  been  such  a  marked  feature  in  the  commercial  life  of  the  Empire 
during  the  last  few  years,  has  brought  home  to  all  keen  observers  the  paramount  necessity 
of  securing  for  the  youths  of  the  Empire  positions  with  the  larger  British  manufacturers, 
in  order  to  insure  that  British  industrial  methods  shall  inform  the  great  manufacturing 
movement  hi  the  Dominions,  with  the  obvious  effect  upon  its  future.  To  this  end  the  Com- 
mittee have  secured  the  cordial  support  and  co-operation  of  Overseas  governments  and 
universities,  ministers  of  trade  and  commerce,  high  commissioners  and  agents- general, 
and  already  a  number  of  applications  from  well-qualified  and  educated  youths  have  been 
received  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  training  desired  covers  a  wide  field  and  includes 
mechanical  and  civil  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  motor  engineering  and  manufacture, 
aeroplane  construction,  and  aero-engineering,  wool  and  clothing  manufacture,  electro- 
chemistry, and  many  other  spheres.  The  majority  of  the  applicants  have  gained  diplomas 
and  degrees  in  their  respective  universities  and  colleges,  and  already  the  Committee  have 
been  successful  in  securing  a  number  of  posts.  A  certain  amount  of  difficulty  is,  however, 
experienced,  due  in  some  measure  to  the  general  feeling  of  industrial  unrest  which  is 
at  present  permeating  British  trade  and  commerce ;  to  the  decline  in  output ;  to  the 
large  absorption  of  ex-officers  and  men  which  has  already  taken  place,  and  to  the  general 
"  slump  "  in  trade. 

The  Danger  of  Foreign  Effort  in  Dominion  Industry. 

It  is  not  sufficiently  realised  by  British  firms  that  considerable  effort  is  being  put  forth 
by  business  men  in  foreign  countries,  especially  in  America,  to  secure  such  young  men  from 
our  Dominions  and  Colonies,  keenly  alive  as  they  are  to  the  immense  effects  of  such  training. 
It  is  very  clear  that  the  practice  and  methods  that  give  the  young  industries  their  beginning 
will  prevail  in  their  growth,  and  if  these  are  foreign  then  two  results  must  ensue.  First, 
from  the  Empire  standpoint,  the  Dominions  will  become  saturated  with  foreign  economic 
ideals,  and  through  them  with  foreign  political  sympathies  ;  and  secondly,  from  the  purely 
material  aspect,  men  trained  in  foreign  standards  will  buy  foreign  plant,  machinery,  and 
accessories.  Unless  British  manufacturers  are  fully  alive  to  these  incontrovertible  facts 
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the  flower  of  our  youth  from  Overseas  will  be  attracted  by  the  more  generous  offers  which 
are  being  made  by  other  countries,  with  the  results  indicated. 

The  Committee  therefore  appeal  strongly,  both  on  patriotic  and  on  economic  grounds, 
to  firms  at  home  to  offer  their  support  and  practical  assistance  to  this  scheme.  The  Com- 
mittee is  grateful  for  the  support  and  the  favourable  comment  of  the  Press  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  the  work  undoubtedly  deserves  the  most  serious  and  thoughtful  consideration 
from  all  those  who  desire  to  see  sound  British  industrial  standards  and  ideals  firmly  estab- 
lished throughout  the  Empire.  The  aloofness  which  has  hitherto  marked  the  attitude  of 
many  British  manufacturers  will,  it  is  hoped,  in  the  light  of  this  development,  be  replaced 
by  a  keen  realisation  of  the  far-reaching  results  which  must  inevitably  accrue,  and  be 
followed  by  vigorous  action  to  safeguard  their  own  interests. 
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Morley,   Pareival  Fellman. — Bridging    the    Chasm:    a   Study    of   the  Ontario-Quebec    Question. 
182  pp.      J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Ltd.     Toronto  and  London.      1919.     $1.35. 

So  little  is  known  in  the  heart  of  the  Empire  respecting  the  French-Canadian  question  and 
so  little  is  it  realised  that  there  are  still  two  practically  distinct  nationalities  in  the  Dominion, 
that  Mr.  Morley's  book,  following  as  it  does  Mr.  William  H.  Moore's  well-known  and  ex- 
haustive work  entitled  "  The  Clash,"  is  particularly  welcome  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
realised  vaguely  that  during  the  war  the  Canadian  Government  in  some  respects  acted 
with  little  tact  in  its  treatment  of  the  French  Canadians  and  that,  for  a  time,  at  least, 
the  relationship  between  the  two  races  was  not  of  the  happiest.  It  is  not,  however,  so 
generally  understood  as  it  should  be  that  the  two  races  in  Canada  live  very  largely  apart, 
that  the  two  peoples  do  not  coalesce  and,  apparantly,  do  not  mix  in  social,  commercial, 
and  political  intercourse,  to  any  large  extent,  and  that  hi  spite  of  more  than  150  years 
of  British  administration  in  Canada  the  French  Canadians  remain  a  race  apart,  with  their 
own  ideals,  religion,  and  institutions,  and  having  as  little  sympathy  with  the  ideals  of 
British  imperialism  as  the  average  British  Canadian  has  with  the  mentality  of  his  French 
fellow-citizens.  Mr.  Morley's  object  in  the  present  volume  is  to  show  how  this  lack  of 
mutual  toleration  and  co-operation  can  be  overcome  and  how  the  relationship  between  the 
two  great  branches  of  the  Canadian  family  can  be  placed  on  a  better  footing. 

"  Bridging  the  Chasm  "  is  in  reality  written  around  Instruction  17  issued  by  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Education.  Without  wishing  here  to  criticise  that  order,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  its  aim  is  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  French  as  a  medium  of  instruction  hi  the 
schools  of  Ontario.  Mr.  Morley,  who  is  a  Protestant  English  Canadian,  states  that  "  coolly 
and  with  all  the  deliberation  and  precision  of  officialdom,  the  regulation  signs  in  fact  the 
death-knell  of  the  French  tongue  in  our  Province,  and  thus  the  language  of  the  first  settlers 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  the  language  of  our  first  schools,  is  classed  with  German, 
Portuguese,  and  Kurdish,  as  a  foreign  tongue  and  one  that  needs  no  longer  look  for  a 
home  on  Ontario's  soil.  Can  one  wonder  that  the  regulation  came  as  a  bolt  from  the  blue 
to  our  French  neighbours  ?  " 

Mr.  Morley's  book  is  an  eloquent  plea  for  a  closer  understanding  of  the  French-Canadian 
point  of  view.  In  his  opinion  it  is  not  a  grievous  fault  for  a  state  to  possess  two  lan- 
guages, especially  when  these  two  happen  to  be  English  and  French,  and  he  thinks  that 
it  is  an  advantage  that  should  be  turned  to  substantial  cultural  and  commercial  account. 
One  of  the  main  requisites  in  his  opinion  is  for  English  Canadians  to  acquire  the  language 
of  their  neighbours  and  for  French  Canadians  to  learn  English.  Whether  this  is  possible 
in  those  parts  of  Canada  which  are  almost  entirely  English  or  almost  entirely  French  is 
Open  to  much  doubt,  but  it  is  undoubted  that  in  a  bilingual  country  the  greater  the  number 
of  people  who  understand  the  tongue  of  their  near  neighbours  the  more  likely  is  there  to 
be  close  co-operation  between  them.  This  is  seen  in  Belgium,  and  it  will  also  be  seen  in 
South  Africa  if  the  Dutch  and  English  communities  are  to  work  harmoniously  together. 
"  The  English-speaking  Canadian,"  states  Mr.  Morley,  "  cuts  a  sorry  figure  beside  his  French- 
speaking  countrymen  hi  the  matter  of  linguistic  accomplishments.  The  great  majority  of 
French  Canadians  can  speak  English,  yet  probably  no  more  than  ten  in  a  hundred  of  the 
English  Canadians  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  have  a  conversational  knowledge  of  French." 

Fitzsimons,   F.  W. — The  Natural  History  of  South   Africa,  in  Four    Volumes.     Vols.    III.  and 
IV.     Illust.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     London.     1920.     Each  12*.  6d. 

On  a  previous  occasion  we  have  directed  attention  to  the  excellent  work  that  is  being 
done  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Fitzsimons,  Director  of  the  Port  Elizabeth  Museum,  in  issuing  a 
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popular  audj  well-illustrated  account  ofj  Southj  African  mammals.  Mr.  Fitzsimons  is  an 
enthusiastic  'devotee  of  natural  history  and  Ms  work  at  Port  Elizabeth  in  popularising 
and  bringing  home  to  the  people  a  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  uses  of  South  African 
animals  is  worthy  of  wide  recognition.  The  museum  at  Port  Elizabeth  prior  to  the  advent 
of  its  present  director  contained  an  interesting  collection,  but  it  lacked  "  life "  and  was 
not  freely  used  by  the  public.  It  is  now  practically  a  new  institution,  in  a  new  home ; 
and  it  is  attended  each  year  by  many  thousands  of  visitors.  The  reason  for  this  change 
is  that  Mr.  Fitzsimons,  by  his  enthusiasm  and  activities,  has  demonstrated  that  a  museum 
should  be  something  more  than  a  mere  collection,  just  as  a  library  should  be  something 
mure  than  a  repository  for  books.  In  the  grounds  attached  to  thj  museum  are  living 
specimens  of  numerous  animals,  including  snakes  about  which  the  director  is  a  recognised 
authority,  and  there  is  also  an  aquarium.  Here  t^e  intimate  connection  between  scientific 
zoology  and  its  practical  applications  is  evident  to  every  visitor. 

In  the  two  volumes  which  complete  the  "  Natural  History  of  South  Africa,"  Mr.  Fitz- 
simons  deals  with  many  of  the  sporting  animals,  such  as  the  vaiious  types  of  antelope, 
and  with  the  African  bujfalo,  the  giratie,  the  quagga  and  zebra,  the  elephant,  and  numerous 
smaller  animals  of  the  insectivora  and  Rodentia  orders,  as  well  as  with  mammals  of  the 
Cetacea  order.  The  information  given  by  Mr.  Fitzsimons  is  practical  and  to  the  point. 
For  instance,  in  speaking  of  the  aard  vark,  or  ant  bear,  the  autnor  shows  that  the  de- 
struction of  this  animal  is  exceedingly  foolish  as  it  is  an  inoffensive  creature,  its  food  con- 
sistin  -  entirely  of  termites,  locusts,  and  other  insects.  The  aard  vark  is,  therefore,  of 
enormous  value  in  a  country  infested  by  white  ants :  yet  it  is  hunted  by  the  natives  and 
frequently  destroyed  by  the  European  farmers.  It  is  probably  inevitable  that  in  a  country 
like  South  Africa  the  larger  animals  must  be  destroyed  as  districts  become  settled,  but 
South  Africa  seems  to  have  suffered  in  the  past  through  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
many  animals  that  might  have  been  turned  to  good  account.  The  zebra,  which  in  the  Western 
States  of  North  America  is  being  crossed  with  a  species  of  mule,  migut  have  been  of  enor- 
mous service  in  bouth  Africa  had  the  various  governments  only  undertaken  those  experi- 
ments that  are,  as  a  rule,  carried  out  by  foreign  governments.  So  far  as  South  Africa 
is  concerned  the  wholesale  and  indiscriminating  shooting  indulged  in  by  the  colonists  has 
reduced  this  beautiful  and  harmless  animal  to  a  few  comparatively  small  herds  sheltering 
in  inaccessible  mountainous  districts.  Anyone  who  reads  Mr.  Fitzsimons'  books  will  realise 
how  necessary  is  a  knowledge  of  natural  history  to  those  who  control  the  destinies  of  South 
Africa. 

Macmillan,    Allister.— The   Red   Book   of    West   Africa.     312  pp.      Ulust.    4to.     W.    H.    and 
L.  Collingridge.     London.     1920. 

This  book  deals  with  the  four  British  colonies  in  West  Africa,  and  is  of  considerable  use 
because  it  gives  information  about  the  principal  firms,  European  and  native,  engaged  in 
commercial  transactions,  as  well  as  particulars  regarding  the  products  and  industries  of  the 
countries  concerned.  The  difficulties  attending  the  production  of  such  a  work  are  somewhat 
serious  at  the  present  time,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  probable  that  this  book  is  not  so 
complete  or  attractive  as  previous  works  of  this  nature.  Mr.  Macmillan  is  to  be  congiatu- 
lated,  however,  on  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  he  has  produced  a  book  dealing  with  the 
commercial  activities  of  British  West  Africa.  There  are  numerous  illustrations,  more  par- 
ticularly portraits  of  the  leading  citizens  and  officials,  both  European  and  native,  which 
certainly  add  to  the  interest  of  the  book. 

King,    Agnes     Gardner. — Islands    Far    Away,     xxvii,      248   pp.     Map   and   Ulust.     Sifton, 

Praed  &  Co.,  Ltd.     London.     1920.     18s. 

This  is  a  book  of  considerable  interest.  -It  narrates  the  journey  made  by  the  authoress 
to  Fiji  in  1912,  and  although  it  is  a  personal  account,  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  information 
regarding  that  fascinating  country.  In  a  preface  by  Sir  Everard  im  Thurn  there  is  an 
interesting  historical  sketch  of  the  Islands  as  well  as  a  short  account  of  the  part  taken  by 
Fiji  in  the  war.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  day  the  services  of  the  native  subjects  of 
the  Crown  will  be  narrated  with  sympathy  and  insight,  because  a  comprehensive  account  of 
this  aspect  of  our  Imperial  brotherhood  would  be  of  the  greatest  interest  and  would  form  a 
striking  testimony  to  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  the  native  races  of  the  British  Empire. 
In  .France  numerous  books  have  been  written  on  this  subject — notably  Governor-General 
Garbit's  account  of  the  great  voluntary  effort  made  by  the  people  of  Madagascar.  A 
tribute  of  this  kind,  written  in  the  spirit  of  Colonel  Garbit's  book,  from  a  high  authority 
in  each  British  Colony  having  a  native  population,  would  do  much  to  keep  alive  the  spirit 
of  enthusiasm  and  loyalty  that  was  aroused  during  the  war. 

Sir  Charles  Macara,   Bart. — The  International  Idea  in  Industry. 

This  very  interesting  and  valuable  pamphlet,  describing  "  How  Lancashire  has  shown  the 
way  to  the  world's  peace,"  is  a  translation  from  the  French  of  an  article  dealing  with 
the  world's  cotton  industry,  which  appeared  in  the  Revue  Economique  Internationale. 
Sir  Charles  Macara  hopes  that  the  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  International 
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Cotton  Federation  and  the  International  F  Institute  of  Agriculture  have  worked,  may  act 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  workers  in  the  cause  of  the  League  of  Nations.  \\  hilst  the  inter- 
national note  is  dominant,  incidentally  there  is  much  in  Sir  Charles  Macara's  essay  to 
suggest  Imperial  economic  possibilities. 

Andrew  Clarke,  K.C.,  M.A.,  LL.D. — Why  the  "  Lawes  of  Virginia," 

Mr.  Clarke  has  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  his  article  in  the  Virginia  Law  Register  based 
on  the  recently  discovered  Minute  in  the  records  of  Nova  Scotia  which  provided  in  1721 
for  the  first  Court  of  Judicature  to  administer  English  law  in  Canada.  The  Minute  directed 
that  the  "Lawes  of  Virginia"  be  followed  as  the  rule  or  pattern,  and  Mr.  Clarke's  explana- 
tion of  why  those  laws  were  adopted  rather  than  the  laws  of  New  England  is  suggestive 
and  full  of  insight.  The  pamphlet  deserves  careful  study  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
Common  Law,  embodying  the  principles  of  liberty  and  justice  which  found  expression  in 
the  laws  of  Virginia  and  prevail  to-day  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  except  Louisiana. 
The  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  first  British  court  in  what  is 
now  Canada  will  be  celebrated  next  year  and  MX.  Clarke  helps  us  to  appreciate  its  peculiar 
significance. 
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National  Sentiment  and  British  Unity. — I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  reading 
the  little  essay — or  perhaps  I  should  say  listening  to  the  little  lecture — on  "  National 
Sentiment  and  British  Unity,"  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Wanliss  in  the  October  UNITED  EMPIRE. 
He  takes  it  upon  himself  to  condemn  well-informed  men  like  Seeley  and  Tennyson 
as  stupid  blunderers,  and  affirms  that  it  was  not  "  England "  which  expanded  but 
"  Britain."  This  is  another  misconception — almost  a  bad  blunder.  But  in  passing 
may  I  be  allowed  to  point  out  that  the  name  of  our  country  is  not  "  Britain "  ? 
The  Treaty  of  Union  stipulated  that  it  had  to  be  "  Great  Britain,"  which  subsequent 
legislation  enlarged  to  "  Great  Britain  and  Ireland " ;  and  I  suggest  that  those  who 
possess  a  fastidious  taste  in  the  matter  of  national  nomenclature  should  show  a  good 
example  to  those  of  coarser  grain  by  being  strictly  accurate  in  their  terminology. 

Reverting  to  the  ignominious  defeat  of  Lord  Tennyson  and  Professor  Seeley  by 
Mr.  Wanliss,  and  assuming  that  "Britain"  means  our  four  nations,  I  venture  to 
assert  that  while  "  The  Expansion  of  Britain "  would  have  been  a  fairly  correct  title 
for  Seeley's  book,  "  The  Expansion  of  England "  is  infinitely  more  so.  I  say  this 
not  simply  because  the  population  of  our  off -shoots  is  mainly  of  English  origin ;  nor 
because  the  West  Indies,  Newfoundland,  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  became 
ours  through  English  initiative;  nor  yet  because  England  was  expanding  when  the 
rest  of  Britain  was  vegetating,  but  principally  because  the  young  nations  which 
form  our  Colonial  Empire  are  cast  in  the  English  mould.  Their  social  fabric  is  built 
on  English  lines  and  bears  the  impress  of  England  from  top  to  bottom.  Take  three 
or  four  illustrations. 

(1)  They  speak  the   English  language.     In   "Britain"   there  are  several  languages, 
including  Scots,  Gaelic,  Erse  and  Welsh ;  but  none  of   these  is  heard  in  the  oversea 
dominions,  except  perhaps  in  some  obscure  corner.     So  far  as  language,  therefore,  is 
concerned,  colonial  development  has  been  an  expansion  of  England.     It  may  be  said 
that  most  of  the  Scotch,  Irish  and  Welsh  now  speak  English  as  well,  but  that  only 
shows  that  they  themselves  have  been  Anglicised  to  this  extent. 

(2)  They  are  governed  by  English  laws.    There  is  a  wide  difference  between  English 
Law  and   Scots  Law,  and  the   latter  is  unknown  in   the  Dominions.      "  The  criminal 
law    is    based    upon    the    English    system"    (Official    Handbook    of    Canada).       '  The 
administration   of  justice  is  very    similar    to    that    in    England  "    (Western    Australia 
Handbook).      "  The  general  law  of  procedure  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  which 
prevails  in   England.      The  laws  in  force  in  South  Australia  are  the  laws  of  England 
in   so  far   as  they  apply  to  its   circumstances"  ("The  Province  of   South  Australia," 
written  for  the  South  Australian  Government).      "  The  Common  Law  of  England  and 
the  English  Statute  Law  in  force  at  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  so  far  as  applicable, 
formed  its  legal  code  at  that  time,  and  in  1858  an  act  was  passed  declaring  that  the 
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laws  of  England  so  far  as  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  colony  should  be 
deemed  to  be  and  to  have  been  in  force  therein  on  and  after  the  14th  day  of  January, 
1840"  (New  Zealand  Official  Year  Book).  "The  procedure  in  our  courts  of  law 
has  been  assimilated  to  that  of  the  English  courts,  with  this  important  distinction 
that  the  modern  English  system  of  common  law  pleading  has  not  been  adopted  in 
New  South  Wales — in  this  respect  an  almost  isolated  exception  to  the  rule  in  the 
Australian  colonies.  On  the  equity  side  the  procedure  is  in  almost  all  respects  similar 
to  that  in  England.  Partnership,  bankruptcy  and  company  law  are  almost  identical 
with  that  of  England "  ("  Statistics,  History  and  Resources."  By  authority  of 
the  Government  of  New  South  Wales).  Of  course  the  Dominions  have  framed  other 
statutes  to  meet  their  respective  needs,  but  that  no  more  alters  the  fact  that  their 
laws  are  English  than  their  appropriation  of  fresh  words  alters  the  fact  that  they 
talk  in  English. 

(3)  Their  civic  organisation  is  English.      In  English  municipalities  there  is  a  Mayor, 
a  bench  of  Aldermen,  and  a  Coroner.       This  is  not  the  case   in    Scotland,  where  the 
chief  magistrate  is  the  Provost  and  there  is  neither  an  Alderman  nor  a  Coroner  in  the 
whole  country.     In  the  Dominions,  Mayors,  Aldermen  and  Coroners  are  the  vogue. 

(4)  Their   weights,    measures,    &c.,  are  English.     The  native  measures   of   England, 
Scotland   and   Ireland   are   by   no   means   the   same.     The   English   mile,   for  instance, 
and  the  acre,  bushel,  pint,  yard,  inch,  &c.,  differ  materially  from  the  Scotch  equivalents 
or  have  no  place  at  all  in  the  metrology  of   Scotland.     The  English  scales,  however, 
have   gradually   superseded    the    others    for    practical    purposes    and    have    also    spread 
through  the  whole  Empire.     The  colonial  nations  compute  their  vast  areas  in  English 
miles,  sound  their  waters  by  English  fathoms,  and  cut  their  cloth  in   English  yards. 
The  Australian  digger  sinks  and  drives  in  English  feet,  and  the  gold  is  sold  in  English 
ounces.     If  the  emigrant  to  Canada's  North -West  applies  for  a  "  section  "  to  farm  on, 
he  receives  640  English  acres,  i.e.,  one  English  square  mile ;  and  he  reckons  his  wheat 
by    the    bushel — a    purely    English    measure.     Weights    and    measures,    equally    with 
language,    enter   into    the    being    of   a   nation.      They   affect   everybody,    and    regulate 
everything,  from  the  sizing  of  a  pin  to  the  delimitation  of  a  frontier.     Hence  I  have 
chosen  them  to  illustrate  the  essentially  English  character  of  colonial  institutions. 

I  think  these  four  points,  dealing  with  four  sides  of  Colonial  life,  are  enough  for 
our  object.  They  prove  that  England  has  reproduced  her  lineaments — her  form  and 
constitution — in  the  Overseas  Nations,  and  that  the  expansion  of  the  race  has  resulted 
most  emphatically  in  the  expansion  of  England.  It  may  be  gathered  from  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Wanliss  that,  with  him,  this  matter  is  not  so  much  a  question  of 
England  v.  Britain  as  of  England  c.  Scotland ;  and  I  would  therefore  just  say  in  con- 
clusion that  I  fully  appreciate  the  Scot  as  a  valuable  ingredient  in  the  complex 
population  of  the  British  Empire.  But  the  difference  between  Scotch  and  English 
colonisation  ia  that  the  English  transplant  their  national  features  wherever  they  settle, 
whereas  the  Scotch  only  transplant  themselves. 

Newcastle,  October  16,  1920.  '      '     AYLORt 
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HOUSE  AND  SOCIAL  COMMITTEE. 

AT  a  meeting  held  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  October  20,  the  subject  of  the  work 
and  policy  of  the  Institute  was  discussed.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  and  the  opening  address  was  delivered  by  the  secretary, 
Sir  Harry  Wilson  The  chairman  said  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  consider 
the  work  the  Institute  was  doing  and  the  plans  for  its  further  and  better  development. 

Sir  Harry  Wilson's  address  was  devoted  in  large  measure  to  the  scheme  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  premises  which  ho  explained  with  reference  to  a  large  ground  plan 
of  the  sites  published  in  the  November  UNITED  EMPIBE.  He  then  briefly  sketched  the 
work  of  one  or  two  of  the  Committees  of  the  Institute — the  Imperial  Studies  Committee, 
which  dealt  with  universities  and  schools,  and  the  Empire  Land  Settlement  Committee, 
which  had  done  much  excellent  work  in  the  interests  of  land  settlement  for  ex -Service  men 
at  home  and  in  the  Dominions.  Its  duties  had  been  transferred  to  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Emigration,  which  would  henceforth  be  known  as  the  Empire  Migration 
Committee.  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  then  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  Organisation  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  tour  Major  Boose  was  about  to  undertake  on  behalf  of  the  Institute 
to  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  latter  announcement  was  received  with  cordial 
approval. 

The  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins  referred  to  the  work  of  the  Trade  and  Industry  Com- 
mittee, which  dealt  with  many  inquiries  which  were  outside  the  work  of  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  but  were  important  for  Empire  purposes.  Mr.  F.  Button 
spoke  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  touched  on  the  question  of  a  possible  increase 
in  the  subscription,  rendered  necessary  by  increased  costs  of  everything.  He  urged 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  Fellows  to  do  what  they  could  to  get  new  members.  Mr. 
Saxon  Mills  regarded  the  work  of  the  Imperial  Studies  Committee  as  becoming 
increasingly  valuable  in  view  of  the  opportunities  which  would  be  afforded  by  the 
continuation  schools.  Mr.  Hope  Johnston  made  a  large  number  of  varied  sugges- 
tions, which  he  was  asked  by  the  chairman  to  submit  to  the  Council.  Major  Hely 
Pounds  gave  some  particulars  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  Institute  in  finding 
openings  for  young  ex-officers  in  connection  with  the  panel  at  Hoirox's,  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  Mr.  Barto'.o  commented  on  the  influence  of  the  Institute  in  Malta. 
Mr.  Marsh  urged  that  fuller  attention  should  be  given  to  schools,  and  desired  to 
revive  a  former  proposal  of  his  on  the  subject. 

Hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  tendered  to  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  and  Sir  Harry  Wilson, 
and  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  information  that  had  been  given  was  most 
important  and  encouraging,  and  that  subsequent  meetings  of  the  kind  should  be  held, 
so  that  the  Fellows  might  be  kept  constantly  informed  of  the  varied  and  excellent  work 
the  Institute  was  doing. 

At  the  meeting  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  November  3,  Mr.  A.  H.  Tatlow,  Mapager 
of  the  Publicity  Department  of  the  South  African  Railways  and  Harbours,  delivered 
an  interesting  address  on  South  Africa.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Colonel  A.  Weston 
Jarvis,  C.M.G.,  M.V.O.,  who  stated  that  being  interested  in  the  1820  Settlers  Association, 
whose  object  was  to  direct  a  good  class  of  British  settler  to  South  Africa,  he  was 
anxious  to  hear  the  lecturer 

Mr.  Tatlow  gave  a  vivid  description  of  the  scenic  attractions  of  South  Africa. 
South  Africa  was  known  to  be  an  ideal  country  for  tourists.  After  reference  to 
Cape  Town,  Durban,  and  other  cities,  he  said  that  Johannesburg  was  the  marvel 
of  the  Empire.  Only  thirty  years  ago  the  land  on  which  Johannesburg  now  stands 
was  bare  veldt,  its  rateable  value  to-day  is  £5,000,000.  Many  said  that  South  Africa 
first  awakened  when  diamonds  were  discovered  at  Kimberley,  but  the  lecturer's  view 
was  that  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  it  awoke  during  the  great  war.  In- 
teresting figures  were  then  given  with  regard  to  its  development.  The  present  yearly 
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output  of  gold  was  £36,000,000;  coal,  £4,500,000;  diamonds,  £16,000,000.  It  was 
interesting  to  note  that  South  Africa  could  send  coal  to  Holland  cheaper  than 
Germany  could.  In  South  Africa  there  were  600  factories  in  1890,  6,OCO  in  1920  (employing 
135,000  hands).  In  1916  the  manulactures  represented  £43,000,000,  in  1918  i6fc,M,0,OCO. 
In  1906  meat  was  imported  to  the  value  of  £1,000,000,  in  1U7  £1,CCC,CCO  worth  was 
exported.  In  1913  produce  was  exported  valued  at  £12,240,000,  in  1919  £87,000,000. 
la  conclusion  the  lecturer  said  that  the  future  prospects  of  the  country  were  unlimited. 
South  Africa  was  a  land  oi  long  distances  and  of  broad  vision. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  following  gentlemen  took  part :  Professor 
Schwarz,  Messrs.  L'Estiange,  Randell  and  Fortuno,  Sir  Harry  Wilson  and  Major  H.  Pounds. 
A  number  of  questions  relating  to  the  conditions  of  land  settlement  and  other  matters 
were  put  to  the  leciurer,  which  it  is  hoped  he  may  be  able  to  deal  with  at  a  subsequent 
meeting. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  lecturer  and  chairman 


BRANCH  NOTES. 

BOURNEMOUTH. 

A  GENERAL  meeting  of  the  Hants  and  Dorset  Branch  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
was  held  at  Bournemouth  on  November  10,  when  Mr.  VV.  G.  Freeman,  B.JSc.,  A.R.C.S., 
Director  of  Agriculture,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "  The  Colony 
of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  its  History,  Development  and  Economic  Resources."  Mr.  Freeman 
summarised  the  history  of  the  Colony  and  indicated  the  parts  played  by  the  Spaniards, 
French,  Dutch,  and  British  in  its  development.  He  then  gave  a  description  of  the  physical 
and  climatic  features,  the  population,  housing,  recreations,  and  activities  in  regard  to 
health,  education,  &c.  Slides  of  representative  scenes  in  forests,  on  savannahs,  and  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens  and  other  branches  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  prefaced  an 
account  oi  the  agricultural  industries  and  products  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the 
Colony  is  based. 

A    vote    of   thanks   to   Mr.   Freeman   was   proposed   by   Sir   Bickham    Sweet-Escott 
and  endorsed  by  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  President  of  the  Branch,  who  presided. 
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KOYAL,  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE  LODGE,  No.  3556. 

AN  Emergency  Meeting  was  held  on  November  10.  All  three  degrees  were  worked.  The 
candidates  for  initiation  were  Major  C.  C.  C.  Wren,  M.C.,  of  the  Australian  Imperial  Force, 
and  Lieutenant  F.  J.  White,  lUth  Gurkha  Regiment,  Indian  Army.  The  D.VV.M.  (Rev. 
B.  G.  Bourchier)  undertook  the  work  of  this  degree,  and  afterwards  mentioned  that  he 
was  glad  to  meet  Major  Wren,  M.C.,  again  under  more  pleasant  and  happier  circumstances; 
he  last  saw  him  when  he  (the  D.W.M.)  was  in  France  during  the  war.  The  D.W.M.  hoped 
that*  both  candidates  would  take  back  with  them  pleasant  recollections  of  their  Mother 
Lodge  and  of  their  introduction  into  Masonry.  In  the  absence  of  the  I.P.M.  W.  Bro.  Col. 
G.  M.  Weekley  worked  the  ceremony  of  the  Second  Degree,  having  as  candidate  Br. 
Turnbull.  W.  Bro.  Sir  John  A.  Cockburn,  M.D.,  raised  Bros.  Byrom  and  Langdon  to  the 
degree  of  a  M.M. 

Amongst  the  visitors  from  Overseas  were  W.B.  Sir  Robert  McAnderson,  Australia 
Lodge,  Wo.  3;  Bro.  Ernest  Davis,  St.  Andrew  Lodge,  No.  8,  New  Zealand;  Bro.  C.  W  right, 
Southern  Cross  Lodge,  No.  2918 ;  Bro.  P.  T.  Harrington,  Victoria  Nyanza  Lodge,  No.  3*92, 
and  Uro.  J.  S.  M.  Ward  (home  from  India)  of  the  Isaac  Newton  University  Lodge. 

UNITED  EMPIBE  LODGE,  No.  3868. 

The  regular  meeting  was  held  on  November  26.  W.  Bro.  Taylor  passed  Bros.  G.  L.  Jacobs 
and  W.  F.  Dormer  to  the  Second  Degree ;  W.  Bro.  Maynard  raised  Bro.  A.  I.  Swindells,  and 
W.  Bro  Clark  raised  Bros.  D.  W.  Hoodless  and  E.  D.  Lincoln  to  the  Third  Degree,  and  the 
Worshipful  Master  (W.  Bro.  A.  W.  Tnompson)  initiated  Mr.  W.  R.  Klitz,  M.B.E.,  and  Mr.  H.  A. 
Spalding.  Tne  work  was  excellent,  and  at  tha  Fourth  Degree,  conviviality  was  not  allowed  to 
obscure  the  ideals  covered  both  by  the  ritual  and  tue  name  of  the  Lodge. 


Advertisements.  xv 


"Somebody  Else?" 


day  newspapers  record  particulars  of 
accidents  —  many  fatal,  all  more  or  less  serious  — 
happening  to  "  somebody  else."  Every  day  germs  of 
sickness  attack  "  somebody  else"  In  most  cases 
doctor's  attendance,  nursing,  convalescence  are 
necessary  —  draining  money  needed  possibly  in  other 
ways. 

We  realise  that  these  misfortunes  do  happen  to  "  some- 
body else  "  but  we  do  not  ponder  over  the  dangers 
affecting  ourselves.  Yet  the  risk  is  always  present 
however  much  we  may  ignore  it. 

Statistics  prove  that  one  person  in  every  seven  meets 
with  an  accident  every  year  :  some  day  that 
person  will  not  be  "somebody  else." 

And  when  the  accident  occurs,  or  the  disease  seizes 
you  —  what  a  comfort  to  know  that  you  and  yours  have 
been  provided  for  by  that  valuable  safeguard,  a  "  B.D." 
Accident,  Illness  and  Disease  Insurance  Policy, 
which  costs  so  very  little,  and  provides  you  with  so 
much  in  the  hour  of  need. 

Send  a  postcard  to-day  for  full  particulars  of  the 
"  British  Dominions  "  series  of  insurances  issued  at 
the  most  attractive  rates.  There  are  ten  different 
tables,  with  premiums  ranging  from  2/-  per  annum 
(covering  fatal  accidents  only)  upwards,  providing  for 
liberal  benefits  which  vary  according  to  premium  and 
risks  covered.  Please  ask  for  "Accident,  Sickness 
and  Disease  "  Insurance  Prospectus. 

The  most  pro-  __„       EAGLE'^fr£?8SPST&R  C>                Brancne*    and 

gressive  office  fyTYFTnTC^T  TjBS^TVnMIXTI^T^TO         Agent* 

for  all  classes  Pml       IM"*^L  *AJ!IVlIlVlUNN  throughout  the 

of  Insurance.  *^*^i&URANCET^iaCOIffiM«YtrB        "^  United  Kingdom 
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ITINERARY  OF  MAJOR  BOOSE'S  AUSTRALASIAN  TOUR. 


Leave. 
London    . 
Perth 
Adelaide  . 
Melbourne 
Launceston 
Hobart    . 
Sydney    . 
Newcastle 
Brisbane  . 
Maryborough 
Rockhampton 
Brisbane  . 
Sydney    . 
Auckland 
Rotorua  . 
New  Plym 
Wanganui 
Palmerstoi 
Napier     . 
Gisborne . 
Napier 
Wellington 
Christchurch 
Timaru    . 
Dunedin  . 


(The  dates 

are  approximate  and 

will  be  kept  as  far 

as  possible.) 

'Arrive. 

.         . 

November  27,  1020 

Fremantle  (Perth) 

.     December  30, 

1920 

. 

January    8,     1921 

Adelaide  . 

.     January  13, 

1921 

.         . 

January  22,        „ 

Melbourne         .    , 

.     January  23, 

if 

. 

February    3,      ,, 

Launceston       . 

February    4, 

„ 

i 

February    7,      „ 

Hobart     . 

.     February    7, 

„ 

. 

February  12,      „ 

Sydney    . 

.     February  14, 

,, 

. 

February  25,      „ 

Newcastle 

.     February  25, 

„ 

. 

February  28,      „ 

Brisbane  . 

.     March    2, 

,, 

. 

March    9,           „ 

Maryborough    . 

.     March    9, 

„ 

igh    . 

March  11,           ,, 

Rockhampton  . 

.     March  11, 

„ 

iton  . 

March  16,         ..,, 

Brisbane  . 

.     March  20, 

,, 

March  21,           „ 

Sydney    . 

.     March  23, 

,, 

. 

March  26,           „ 

Auckland 

.     March  31, 

,, 

. 

April    7, 

Rotorua  . 

.     April    7, 

,, 

, 

April    9, 

New  Plymouth 

.     April  11, 

„ 

outh 

April  13, 

Wanganui 

.     April  13, 

H 

. 

April  18,            /} 

Palmerston,  N 

.     April  18, 

„ 

i,  N. 

April  20,            ,', 

Napier 

.     April  21, 

„ 

, 

April  27, 

Gisborne  . 

.     April  28, 

„ 

. 

May    2, 

Napier 

.     May    3, 

,, 

. 

May    3, 

Wellington 

.     May    3, 

„ 

i 

May  12, 

Christchurch     . 

.     May  13, 

„ 

ch     . 

May  22, 

Timaru    . 

.    May  22, 

„ 

.    , 

May  23,             „ 

Dunedin  .         , 

.     May  23, 

M 

. 

May  30, 

Invercargill 

.    May  30, 

„ 

OBITUARY. 

MR.  THOMAS  RUSSELL. 

MB.  THOMAS  RUSSBLL,  who  died  on  July  6,  aged  ninety-two  years,  went  to  Australia 
from  Fifeshire  in  1849.  With  his  friend,  Mr.  John  Simson,  he  purchased  the  Plains 
Station  in  the  Western  District  of  Victoria,  and  25,000  to  30,000  sheep  at  12*.  each. 
He  purchased  other  properties  and  acquired  interests  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queens- 
land. He  was  twice  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Victoria.  In 
1873  he  returned  to  England.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  in  1875,  and 
always  took  a  deep  interest  in  its  work. 

THE  HON.  MR.  JUSTICE  JACKSON. 

By  the  untimely  death,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  of  the  Hon.  Mr  Justice  Cecil 
Gower  Jackson,  in  April  last,  Natal  lost  one  of  her  most  distinguished  sons.  After 
the  native  rebellion  in  1906  he  was  appointed  a  Special  Commissioner  to  review  the 
various  court-martial  sentences  passed  on  the  native  rebels,  and  his  excellent  work 
in  that  connection  marked  him  out  for  appointment  in  1910  as  a  Judge  of  the  Natal 
native  High  Court.  He  had  the  rare  distinction  of  never  having  his  judgment  reversed 
by  the  Appellate  Court.  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  was  a  most  lovable  personality,  and  we 
much  regret  that  demands  on  our  space  render  it  impossible  to  print  some  of  the  lengthy 
tributes  to  him,  as  judge  and  man,  which  came  to  hand  by  a  recent  mail.  He  was 
a  Life  Fellow  of  the  Institute. 
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EMPIRE    SOCIAL   CIRCLE. 

THE  opening  meeting  of  this  Circle  for  the  Winter  Session  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  November  11.  The  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins  was  in  the  chair,  and  Lieut.-Col. 
Amery,  M.P.,  the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  who  was  the  guest  for  the  evening, 
spoke  on  the  Unity  of  the  Empire.  The  Motherland  is  not  necessarily  the  sun,  and 
the  other  British  nations  her  satellites ;  there  is  now  a  chain  of  communities  all 
joined  together.  He  insisted  on  the  importance  of  personal  meetings  of  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  in  this  connection  referred  to  the  Imperial  Cabinet  which  is  to  meet 
next  year.  He  entertained  a  splendid  vision  of  hope,  which  indicates  that  we  must 
go  forward  and  not  backward.  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Joseph  G.  Ward  said  there  must  be  no  secrecy  between  the  delegates  and  their 
constituents  regarding  decisions  come  to.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh  predicted  that  a 
thousand  years  hence  the  English-speaking  race  would  dominate  the  world.  The  dis- 
cussion was  continued  by  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Poley,  Mr.  H.  A.  Ellis  of  Western  Australia, 
Dr.  J.  W.  Grice,  who  advocated  the  instruction  of  the  younger  generation  in  British 
Imperial  ideals,  as  set  forth  by  Colonel  Amery,  and  Mr.  J.  Saxon  Mills.  Each  speaker 
emphasised  the  great  advantage  of  such  an  address  as  that  given  by  Colonel  Amery 
to  the  large  attendance  of  Members  and  its  value  to  the  Institute.  A  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Colonel  Amery  was  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Major  Pounds 
and  carried  with  enthusiasm,  after  which  the  Members  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
each  other  over  the  cup  that  cheers,  and  chatting  together  on  various  points  of  interest. 

FELLOWSHIPS    AT   ALL    SOULS    COLLEGE,    OXFORD. 

ALL  Fellows  and  Associates  of  the  Institute  will  be  gratified  by  the  announcement 
that  at  the  General  Meeting  on  November  3,  the  Warden  and  Fellows  of  All  Souls 
College,  Oxford,  elected  Sir  CHARLES  PRESTWOOD  LUCAS,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.A., 
of  Balliol  College,  formerly  head  of  the  Dominions  Department  of  the  Colonial  Office 
and  Assistant  Under  Secretary  .of  State,  to  a  Fellowship  in  virtue  of  his  distinction 
in  the  service  of  the  Crown.  Sir  Charles  Lucas  occupied  the  position  of  Chairman 
of  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  for  five  years,  1915-1920,  and  on  his  retire- 
ment was  unanimously  elected  a  Vice-President. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  Warden  and  Fellows  elected  Mr.  REGINALD  COUPLAND, 
M.A.,  the  newly  appointed  Beit  Professor  ol  Colonial  History,  to  a  Fellowship  in 
virtue  of  his  Professorship.  Among  others  elected  to  Fellowships  was  Mr.  PERCY 
ELLWOOD  CORBETT,  B.A.,  of  Balliol  College,  a  Canadian  Rhodes  Scholar,  who  served 
throughout  the  war  until  1918,  when  he  waa  invalided,  having  been  twice  wounded 
and  having  won  the  Military  Cross. 


CONGRESS    OF    UNIVERSITIES    OF    THE   EMPIRE. 

THE  first  Congress  of  Universities  of  the  Empire  was  held  in  London  in  1912,  when 
all,  to  the  number  of  fifty-three,  were  represented,  in  most  cases  by  their  executive 
heads  together  with  several  members  of  their  professoriate.  The  Universities  Bureau 
was  an  outcome  of  this  Congress.  Future  meetings  were  to  be  summoned  at  Intervals 
of  five  years,  but  the  war  made  delay  inevitable.  It  has  now  been  arranged  that 
the  second  Congress  shall  be  held  next  summer.  The  number  of  universities  in  the 
Empire  has  now  increased  to  fifty-eight,  and  all,  it  is  anticipated,  will  make  a  point 
of  sending  delegates  to  this  great  Council  on  Higher  Education.  The  University  of 
Oxford  has  generously  invited  all  members  of  the  Congress  to  be  its  guests  from 
July  5  to  July  8.  The  Chancellor  of  the  University,  Lord  Curzon,  will  preside  over 
the  morning  session  on  July  5,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  will  preside  in  the  afternoon.  Arrangements  are  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Alex  Hill,  who  took  over  the  organisation  of  the  first  Congress  from  Dr.  R.  D.  Roberts. 
The  offices  of  Universities  Bureau  of  the  British  Empire  are  at  50  Russell  Square,  W.C.  1. 
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EMPIRE    UNITY    AND    THE    DOUBLE    INCOME    TAX. 

A  COMPLIMENTARY  luncheon  was  given  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel  on  Nov.  11,  by  the 
Association  to  Protest  against  the  Duplication  of  Income  Tax  within  the  Empire  to  Sir 
Frederick  W.  Young,  LL.B.,  M.P.  (chairman  of  the  Association),  Mr.  Frederick  Dutton  (late 
chairman)  and  Mr.  Henry  Bull  (late  treasurer). 

Lieut.-  Colonel  Amery,  M.P.,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  presided  over 
a  large  attendance,  and  among  those  present  were  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Desborough, 
K.C.V.O.,  Sir  James  Allen,  High  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand,  Sir  John  D.  Rees,  Bt., 
M.P.,  Mr.  Stanley  Machin,  J.P.,  Sir  Charles  McLeod,  deputy-chairman  of  the  Association, 
Sir  C.  Kinloch  Cooke,  M.P.,  Sir  Westby  B.  Perceval,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Charles  Wakefield,  Bt., 
Mr.  E.  Manville,  M.P.,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.,  the  Hon.  Edward  Lucas,  Agent- 
General  for  South  Australia,  Mr.  A.  H.  Ashbolt,  Agent-General  for  Tasmania,  Sir  Harry 
Wilson,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  J.  Roper  Parkington,  J.P.,  Sir  Newton  J.  Moore,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P., 
Sir  James  Mills,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  G.  Lawson  Johnston,  Sir  Edward  Davson,  Sir  Robert  Ander- 
son, the  Hon.  Herbert  Gibbs,  the  Hon.  F.  M.  B.  Fisher,  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Littleton,  Mr. 
Andrew  Williamson,  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  secretary  of  the  Association,  and  Mr.  Percy 
Arnold,  O.B.E.,  hon.  treasurer  of  the  Association. 

The  Hon.  J.  G.  JENKINS,  who,  on  rising,  was  received  with  cheers,  announced  that  the 
High  Commissioner  for  Australia,  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  and  the  High  Commis- 
sioner for  South  Africa  were  unable  to  be  present.  Further,  he  had  to  apologise  for  the 
absence  of  two  gentlemen  who  had  done  splendid  work  in  connection  with  the  Association, 
namely,  Mr.  J.  Annan  Bryce  and  Brigadier-General  Page-Croft,  M.P.  He  had  received 
also  about  fifty  letters  apologising  for  absence  and  expressing  high  appreciation  of  the  work 
which  had  been  done  by  the  Association.  (Cheers.) 

The  CHAIRMAN,  proposing  "  The  Guests,"  said  it  was  a  little  difficult,  after  the  solemn 
events  of  that  morning,  to  deliver  a  speech.  Those  events  brought  closer  than  ever  to 
their  minds  the  facts  that  if  they  came  out  of  the  great  struggle  of  the  war  a  united 
Empire — and  only  because  they  were  a  united  Empire — so  also  only  as  a  united  Empire 
would  they  emerge  successfully  from  the  great  problems  of  peace.  It  was  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  heritage  of  the  British  Empire  that  their  best  hopes  for  the  future  lay. 
Whatever  burden  they  had  to  bear,  whatever  local  difficulties  confronted  them  in  this 
country,  they  were  as  nothing  compared  with  the  immense  prospects  that  lay  before  them. 
No  nation  ever  started  on  its  career  under  greater  auspices,  and  the  British  nation  was 
only  starting  on  its  career.  He  would  remind  them  that  this  country  was  part  of  the 
youngest  Empire  in  the  world,  but  they  would  achieve  their  developments  and  their  destiny 
only  if  they  realised  their  opportunities  and  kept  their  eyes  on  the  horizon  and  not  continu- 
ally fixed  on  the  ground  immediately  before  them.  They  must  break  down  every  barrier 
that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  fullest  development  of  the  Empire.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  must 
have  an  effective  air  service,  cheap  cable  rates  within  the  Empire,  and,  further,  a  good 
Press  service.  These  things  were  not  only  necessary  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  ignorance 
and  possibly  political  misunderstanding,  but  were  also  necessary  to  the  development  of 
business  and  the  attraction  of  capital..  Many  parts  of  the  Empire  considered,  and,  no 
doubt,  with  good  reason,  that  they  must  protect  their  interests  against  competition  from 
without,  and  there  again  they  had  in  the  principle  of  Imperial  Preference,  now  adopted  by 
common  consent  in  every  part  of  the  Empire,  a  means  for  realising  the  needs  of  particular 
countries  and  the  framing  of  tariffs  suited  to  their  purposes,  and  of  making  the  passage 
of  trade  freer,  as  between  one  part  of  the  Empire  and  another,  than  it  could  be  between 
foreign  countries.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  would  like  to  see  some  system  established  within  the 
Empire  which  would  overcome  the  exchange  problem,  and  make  it  no  more  difficult,  fot- 
example,  to  transmit  goods  from  here  to  Canada  or  from  Canada  to  Australia  than  it  was 
to  transmit  goods  from  Fremantle  to  Sydney.  The  duplication  of  income  tax  had  been  a 
serious  obstacle  to  trade  in  the  Empire.  Thanks,  however,  to  many  gentlemen  present, 
the  Treasury  had  eventually  been,  he  might  almost  say,  "  nagged "  into  realising  what 
was  just  and  right  in  itself  and  what  was  for  the  good  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  Clause 
27  of  the  Finance  Bill  now  made  it  clear  that  if  there  were  two  taxes  on  income  to  be 
paid  on  the  same  income  by  people  resident  in  this  country,  the  lesser  tax  would  be  do- 
ducted.  Under  that  clause  the  most  a  man  paid  was  the  larger  of  the  two  taxes.  He 
thought  they  could  congratulate  themselves  on  the  victory  which  had  been  won,  and  they 
had  every  reason  also  to  congratulate  Sir  F.  W.  Young,  Mr.  Frederick  Dutton,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Bull  on  their  splendid  and  persistent  efforts.  (Cheers.) 

Sir  F.  W.  YOUNG,  LL.B.,  M.P.,  replying,  said  he  was  considerably  gratified  with 
the  success  which  the  Association  had  achieved  during  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
Their  Association  had  a  very  definite  object  which  was  never  forgotten,  and  they  had  been 
backed  up  by  very  determined  people.  The  subject  of  the  duplication  of  income  tax  had 
been  taken  in  hand  almost  immediately  after  the  Armistice.  The  matter  had  been  presented. 
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to  a  Roval  Commission,  and  the  result  of  that  Commission's  deliberations  had  already  been 
translated  to  the  Statute-book.  He  thought  it  was  due  to  them  to  recognise  the  good 
faith  of  the  Government — good  faith  which  they  had  every  reason  to  expect  when  they  had 
in  the  Government  such  great  champions  of  Imperialism  as  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  and  Colonel  Amery.  (Cheers.)  He  ventured  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
Government  in  this  country  would  introduce  further  legislation,  if  not  to  extend  the  principle 
beyond  the  point  to  which  it  had  already  been  brought,  at  any  rate  to  improve  it  in  detail. 
Their  attention  at  the  moment  was  directed  more  in  the  direction  of  the  Dominions.  The 
immediate  purpose  of  the  Association  was  to  round  off  the  one  principle  which  they  had 
successfully  brought  into  the  open,  that  was  the  principle  of  one  tax.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
was  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  Australia,  and  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  bring  before  the 
Government  there  the  great  importance  of  the  question  of  double  taxation  to  the  Dominions 
as  new  countries  requiring  development  and  capital.  He  hoped  to  be  able  to  see  the  Prime 
Minister  out  there  and  to  endeavour  as  far  as  he  could  to  start  the  ball  rolling  so  as  in 
the  near  future  to  round  off  the  principle  established  by  the  Royal  Commission  and  have 
no  overlapping  at  all  of  taxation  within  the  Empire.  (Cheers. ) 

Mr.  FREDERICK  DUTTON  said  they  were  met  to  celebrate,  in  a  sense,  a  victory,  and  it  was 
certainly  a  gratifying  one  to  those  who  had  borne  a  great  deal  of  the  "  heat  and  burden 
of  the  day."  He  was  glad  that  both  the  chairman  and  Sir  Frederick  Young  had  made 
reference  to  the  part  which  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  had  played  in  this  matter.  When 
this  question  first  came  into  Imperial  politics,  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  took  up  the 
cudgels  with  the  Treasury  and  from  that  time  onwards  they  had  "  kept  the  flag  flying." 
It  was  on  the  foundation  which  the  Institute  laid  that  this  Association  afterwards  built. 
He  then  described  the  work  of  the  Association  which  had  produced  the  present  result,  and, 
continuing,  said  it  might  be  suggested  by  some  that  the  battle  having  been  fought  and  the 
victory  won  there  was  no  need  to  keep  their  forces  mobilised  any  longer.  It  might  be  said, 
"  Disband  and  end  it."  Personally  he  was  pleased  to  hear  that  there  was  no  such  intention. 
He  thought  there  were  reasons  why  the  Association  should  be  kept  in  being  for  some  time. 
Section  27  of  the  Finance  Act  of  this  year  was  a  very  complicated  one,  and  many  points 
might  arise  in  its  interpretation  in  which  the  Association  would  be  of  great  service  to  its 
members  and  to  the  public.  Another  reason  was  to  accomplish  what  they  had  so  long 
striven  for — namely,  that  there  should  be  only  one  tax,  at  whatever  might  be  the  highest 
rate.  To  bring  that  about  would  require  the  co-operation  of  the  Dominion  Governments, 
which  had  not  yet  been  obtained.  Consequently  there  would  possibly  still  be  work  for  the 
Association  to  do  if  there  should  be  any  difficulty  with  regard  to  that.  Personally  he  did 
not  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty ;  in  his  opinion  it  was  only  a  matter  of  machinery 
and  of  time  before  the  Dominion  Governments  fell  into  line  and  completed  what  had  been 
conceded  by  the  Government  here.  He  had  always  held  the  view  that  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment and  the  Treasury  had  behaved  exceedingly  well  in  this  matter.  Great  credit  was  due 
to  Mr.  McKenna,  who,  when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1916,  made  the  concession  of 
Is.  6d. — the  first  really  serious  breach  in  the  Treasury  wall  of  non  possumus  which  one  was 
accustomed  to  meet  with  from  the  permanent  officials. 

That  concession  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law  to  2s.  Qd.  two  years  later, 
when  the  income-tax  was  raised  from  5s.  to  6s.  So  far  as  he  knew,  and  he  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  practical  working  of  these  concessions,  the  Inland  Revenue  officials  had 
throughout  dealt  very  fairly  and  generously  with  the  clauses  under  which  the  concessions 
were  glinted.  They  were  not  easy  or  simple  clauses,  and  had  there  been  any  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Revenue  to  make  difficulties  rather  than  facilitate  everybody  getting  the 
greatest  benefit  from  them,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  do  so.  He  thought  that  throughout 
they  had  interpreted  the  clauses  in  a  very  generous  spirit,  and  it  was  only  right  in  a  gather- 
ing of  that  kind  when,  in  a  sense,  they  were  celebrating  their  victory,  to  recognise  the 
fairness  of  the  Inland  Revenue  officials.  In  conclusion,  the  speaker  remarked  that  personally 
he  had  been  affected  to  only  an  infinitesimal  degree  by  the  double  income  tax,  and  what 
little  he  had  done  in  this  matter  had  been  done  from  the  Imperial  point  of  view.  There 
had  been  a  great  deal  of  labour  in  connection  with  the  Association;  but  they  had  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  their  "labour  had  not  been  in  vain."  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  HENRY  BULL  also  responded,  and  said  that  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Association 
would  have  been  fruitless  without  the  help  of  many  gentlemen  present,  and  particularly  of 
their  friend,  Mr.  Jenkins.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Sir  F.  W.  YOUNG  added  a  few  words  appreciative  of  the  assistance  which  the  movement 
kad  always  received  from  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  (Hear,  hear.) 
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I  SCHOOLS &TUTORS  ! 


Messrs.  TRUMAN  AND 
Knightley,  Ltd.,  are  in  close  touch 
with  all  the  leading  educational 
establishments  in  England  for 
boys  and  girls,  and  are  able  to 
advise  Colonial  parents  where  to 
find  early  vacancies.  Their 
knowledge  of  these  establish- 
ments, to  the  majority  of  which 
they  supply  the  teaching  staffs, 
extends  over  25  years,  and  they 
are  thus  in  a  position  to  give 
information  and  advice  difficult 
to  obtain  elsewhere. 

An  explanatory  booklet  "On 
the  Choice  of  a  School "  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application. 
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Truman  &  Knightley 

.  Ltd. 

158-162   OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON  W.  1. 

Telephone  —  Museum  4440  (2  lines). 


:  "  Storage,  Liverpool."       T*l«pboaa  I  Wtt. 

ne  Liverpool  Warehousing  Go. 

Ltd., 

Share  and    Debenture   Capital    Fully  Paid.    £\  .050,000 

About    550     WAREHOUSES    and     SHEDS 
in  LIVERPOOL  and    MANCHESTER. 

Special  Warehouses  for  Cereals,  Cotton,  Oil, 
Provisions,    Rubber,     Sugar,    Tea,     Wool, 
Bonded  Canned  and   General   Goods,   etc. 
AUTHORISED    BY    SPECIAL  ACT    OF   PARLIA- 
MENT   TO    ISSUE    NEGOTIABLE    WARRANTS. 

Master  Porterage  and  Landing,  Carting,  Housing. 
Forwarding  and  Shipping  of  Goods,  Custodians  of 
Good*  for  Banks,  Shipowners,  etc.  Supervising 
Agents,  Inclusive  Rates  quoted  on  application. 

offi£:THE  OLD   HALL,  LIVERPOOL 


MASON    &   BRICE 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 
SHIP   AND    INSURANCE    AGENTS 


MAfltNA,  BAJA,  18 

SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA. 


THOMAS  LOCKER 

WARRINGTON,  ENGLAND, 


LTD 


WIRECLOTH  MANUFACTURERS  AND  METAL 

PERFORATORS 


"  DOUBLE-LOCKED  " 
BRAND 

SPECIALISTS 
In  all  descriptions  of 
Woven  Wire  and  per- 
forated Metal  Screens. 
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NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 
THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED : 

Resident  Fellows,  52  ;  Non-Resident  Fellows,  60  ;  Associates,  26. 
RESIDENT  FELLOWS  : 

W.  F.  Archer,  J.  S.  C.  Beaton,  Sir  A.  Shirley  Benn,  K.B.E.,  M.P.,  B.  J.  Boursot,  A.  R. 
Brown,  J.  R.  Brawn,  W.  R.  Brown,  Robert  Browne,  Harold  L.  Carey,  Wm.  J.  Clarke,  F.  W. 
Collingwood,  E.  L.  W.  Cook,  D.  0.  Cooke,  G.  T.  Cooke,  Peter  Dewar,  J.  N.  Eggar, 
D.  E.  Erlebach,  F.  T.  H.  Eyre,  B.A.,  F.  R.  Forster,  Major  R.  H.  Gillespie,  D.S.O., 
J.  M.  Greenlialgh,  8.  Hartog,  E.  J.  Hughes,  J.  J.  Judah,  C.  St.  J.  Killick,  D.  Landale, 
B.  A.  Levinson,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  L.  de  B.  Lewis,  John  London,  Wm.  Q.  Loved,  C.B.E., 
Clarence  Lucas,  J.  B.  R.  Morton,  W.  E.  Necitt,  John  Niven,  J.  H.  Pangman,  8.  W. 
Pascatt,  O.  H.  Piercy,  0.  W.  Potts,  E.  Radford,  F.  G.  Sale,  A.  Thomson,  G.  S.  Towns- 
end,  Wm.  H.  P.  Vowles,  R.  R.  Walker,  H.  A.  Walliss,  A.  L.  Weir,  Hon.  A.  M.  Weir, 
David  Weir,  William  Weir,  B.  H.  Wilkinson. 
NON-RESIDENT  FELLOWS  : 

AUSTRALIA.—  G.   8.   L' Estrange  (Albion),   S.   L.   L' Estrange  (Albion),   P.   R.   Rogers 
(Melbourne). 

CANADA.— A.  E.  MacDonald  (Brantford),  Hon.  J.  D.  Reid,  M.P.,  M.D.  (Prescott,  Ont.). 
NEW  ZEALAND.— A.  J.  Gaskell,  F.  H.  Oliver  (Hawkes  Bay),  H.  P.  Olney  (Greijmouth). 
SOUTH    AFRICA  —  W.    O.    Coventry    (Olivers    Hook),    Commdr.    F.    W.    Girdler-Brown 
(Johannesburg),  D.  H.  Macarthur  (Capetown),  T.    W.  Poole  (Pretoria). 

ADEN.— Lieut.  Amos  Dodd.  BURMA.— 8.  8.  Gnana  Viran,  B.A.  (Rangoon).  CEYLON. 
— F.  E.  Mackwood  (Colombo).  EGYPT.— Lieut.  A.  Ortvin,  M.C.  FEDERATED  MALAY 
STATES. — F.  C.  Grenier  (Kuala  Lumpur),  S.  C.  Howard  (Negri  Sembilan),  A.  B.  Potts, 
8.  L.  Silver  (Trolak).  GOLD  COAST  COLONY.  —  A.  Cunningham  (Accra),  G.  A.  La 
Mothe  (Sekondi),  Capt.  W.  F.  Willis  (Accra).  HONG  KONG.— Stanley  H.  Dodwell.  INDIA. 
— Lieut.-Col.  H.  M.  Hattiday  (Calcutta),  R.  H.  Hills  (Bombay),  Capt.  A.  H.  Layborne- 
Popham  (Calcutta).  Lizut.-Col.  C.  G.  Maddock  (Bombay),  Lieut.-Col.  J.  Martin,  D.S.O., 
M.C.  JERSEY  (C.I.).  —  William  Latham  (La  Rocque).  KENYA  COLONY.  —  R.  M. 
Bradshaw  (Limuru),  A.  W.  Fremantle  (Turi),  S.  A.  Hawkins  (Nairobi),  A.  A.  Smith 
(Nairobi).  NIGERIA.  —  L.  M.  Herapath  (Lagos),  F.  Lowe  (Abeokuta),  G.  Macleod 
(Ibadan).  RHODESIA.  —  R.  D.  Gikhrist,  M.L.C.  (Hartley).  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 
— A.  F.  G.  Anderson  (Singapore),  E.  J.  Bennett  (Singapore),  H.  S.  Cunningham  (Singa- 
pore), R.  J.  Farrer  (Singapore),  R.  N.  Goodioin  (Penang),  A.  H.  Graham  (Singapore), 
N.  A.  M.  Griffin  (Singapore),  0.  E.  Provis  (Penang).  SUDMX—Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Lee  O.  F. 
Stack,  K.B.E.,  C.M.G.  (Khartoum).  TANGANYIKA  TERRITORY.  —  Capt.  J.  L.  Berne, 
O.B.E.  UGANDA.—  C.  F.  H.  Henry  (Entebbe).  ARGENTINE.— A.  G.  E.  Shaw  (Buenos 
Aires).  BRAZIL.— A.  J.  Owen  (Sao  Paulo).  CUBA.— Cap*.  A.  W.  McCarthy.  MADA- 
GASCAR. —  H.  W.  Palmer.  PARAGUAY.  —  /.  S.  Lewis  (Asuncion).  PORTUGUESE 
EAST  AFRICA.—  Capt.  L.  Cohen,  D.S.O.,  M.C.  (Lourenco  Marques),  R.  Duthie  Jack 
(Chinde),  J.  G.  0.  Wyse  (Chinde).  TRANS-CAUCASIA.  —  S.  Dawson  Ware  (Erivan). 
UNITED  STATES.  —  Rowland  Smith  (New  York).  UNATTACHED  TO  ANY  COLONY.— 

D.  M.  Hunt. 
ASSOCIATES  : 

Mrs.   Arbuthnot   Field,   Miss   A.   E.   Head,   Miss   F.    M.   Henshaw   (Montreal),    Mrs. 

E.  HorsweU,   Mrs.    R.    Logan,    Mrs.    A.    Myers,    Mrs.    H.    Parsons   (Toronto),    Miss   0. 
Ransom,  Mrs.  C.  C.   Wallace. 

BRISTOL  BRANCH.  —  Miss  F.  M.  Case,  Mrs.  H.  K.  Crees,  Alfred  Hartland,  Rev. 
C.  Hale  Hocken,  Mrs.  Jones,  E.  Lodingfon,  Mrs.  E.  Lodington,  Miss  L.  F.  0  Sullivan, 
Mrs.  R.  Martin,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Pollock-Henry,  Mrs.  E.  H.  K.  Rippon,  Reginald  Smith, 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Thompson,  H.  C.  Trowbridge,  Atten  Williams- Lane,  Miss  Walker. 

HANTS  AND  DORSET  BRANCH.  —  Resident  Fellow :  Field-Marshal  Lord  Grenfell, 
G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  Associate:  C.  S.  Tonge. 

SUSSEX    BRANCH.— Resident   Fellow :    A.    W.    Davidson. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  HONORARY  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY. 

Mr.  L.  S.  Dale  (Singapore),  vice  Mr.  E.  Nixon  Westwood. 
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WEST  AFRICA 

THE  GAMBIA,  SIERRA  LEONE, 
GOLD    COAST    AND    NIGERIA 

REGULAR   EXPRESS   SERVICES 

(CARRYING  HIS   MAJESTY'S   MAILS)  between  Liverpool  and 

Sierra   Leone,  Gold    Coast    (Seccondee,    Accra),  Lagos,  Bonny  and 

Calabar,  and  all  the  principal  West  African  Ports  by 

The  British  and  African  Steam  Navigation 
Co.,    Ltd.,    and    African    Steam    Ship    Co. 

EXCELLENT  ACCOMMODATION,  with  all  modern  conveniences. 

The   Steamers    are    fitted   with    refrigerating  chambers,  ensuring   a 

constant  supply  of  fresh  meat,  vegetables,  &c.,  all  through  the  voyage. 

Marconi  Wireless  Telegraphy. 

ALL   PARTICULARS   FROM— 

ELDER  DEMPSTER  &  CO.  LTD. 
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"Consult  with  Mesiri  Silver  &  Co.  who  know  exactly  what  is  needed  for 
:     every  part  of  the  Globe."— Extract  from  "  Notes  on  Outfit,"  by  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society.  

EVERY  NECESSARY  FOR  VOYAGE  &  OVERSEAS. 

S.  W.  SILVER  &  CO.,  and  BENJ.  EDGINGTON,  LTD., 
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OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret: 
Wm.  Baker,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  G.  Home  Cook,  Harry  D.  Cotterell,  Joseph  Crewdsonr 
Thomas  G.  Croal,  Robert  Balfour  Graham,  J.  Gwyn,  Thomas  Gray  Hill,  Lieut.-Col.  Alfred 
E.  Jones,  Hamilton  Osborne,  Thomas  Russell,  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Gerard  Smith,  K.C.M.G., 
J.  Edwin  Thomas,  Arthur  Wagg,  J.  E.  Lawson  Walton,  Rev.  W.  Moore  White,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  Lieut,  F.  D.  Wilkinson,  M.C. 

PAYMENT  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Ride  20. — All  subscriptions  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  January  1  in  each  year. 

Eule  21. — No  Fellow  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  or  enjoy  any  other  privilege  of  the 
Institute,  so  long  as  his  subscription  shall  be  in  arrear. 

Fellows  and  Associates  are  therefore  reminded  that  the  Journal  ceases  to  be 
forwarded  when  subscriptions  are  in  arrears  for  over  six  months  by  Resident  Fellows, 
and  over  twelve  months  by  Non -Resident  Fellows.  The  easiest  method  of  paying  the 
annual  subscriptions  is  by  standing  order  on  a  banker  or  agent.  Printed  forms  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

For  the  convenience  of  Fellows,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  subscriptions 
can  be  paid  into  any  branch  of  the  following  banks  :  Africa — African  Banking  Corpora- 
tion, National  Bank  of  India,  Bank  of  British  West  Africa,  National  Bank  of  South 
Africa,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa.  Argentine. — The  British  Bank  of  South 
America  will  accept  subscriptions  at  $11  fixed  exchange  for  £1  Is.  Australia. — Com- 
mercial Bank  of  Sydney,  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia,  and  Australian  Bank  of 
Commerce  (New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  only).  Canada. — Bank  of  Montreal, 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Dominion  Bank,  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Union  Bank 
of  Canada.  Ceylon,  China,  Hong-Kong,  Malay  States,  and  Straits  Settlements. — Chartered 
Bank  of  India,  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  National  Bank  of  India.  West  Africa. 
— Bank  of  British  West  Africa  and  Colonial  Bank.  West  Indies. — Colonial  Bank. 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  SESSION  1920-21. 

The  following  Papers  have  already  been  arranged  and  the  Dinners  and  Meetings  will 

be  held  in  the  Edward   VII.   Rooms,  Hotel  Victoria,   Northumberland   Avenue,   W.C.  : 

1920. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  14.  Dinner  at  7  P.M.,  Meeting  at  8.30  P.M.  — "  India  and  Eng- 
land :  the  True  Tie  between  Them,"  by  Sir  FRANCIS  YOUNGHUSBAND,  K.C.S.I., 
K.C.I.E.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Carmichael,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.M.G.,  will  preside. 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  17,  at  3  P.M. — Special  General  Meeting  of  Fellows. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  21,  at  4  P.M. — "The  Revival  of  the  West  Indies,"  by  Sir  EDWARD- 
DAVSON.  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  will  preside. 

1921. 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  11.  Dinner  at  7  P.M.,  Meeting  at  8.30  P.M.— "The  Spirit  of  Canada," 
by  Dr.  ELLIS  POWELL. 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  25,  at  4  P.M. — "Petroleum  Resources  of  the  British  Empire,"  by 
Mr.  G.  HOWELL,  F.G.S.  Sir  Frederick  W.  Black,  K.C.B.,  B.A.,  President  of  the 
Institute  of  Petroleum  Technologists,  will  preside. 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  8.  Dinner  at  7  P.M.,  Meeting  at  8.30  P.M. — "  Australian  Openings  for 
British  Settlers  and  Industries,"  by  Mr.  A.  H.  ASHBOLT,  Agent-General  for  Tasmania. 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  22,  at  4  P.M. — "  Agricultural  Development  in  Ontario,"  by  Dr.  G.  C. 
CREELMAN,  late  Commissioner  for  Agriculture  and  now  Agent-General  for  Ontario. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  8.  Dinner  at  7  P.M.,  Meeting  at  8.30  P.M. — "Cotton  Growing  within 
the  Empire,"  by  Sir  HENRY  BIRCHENOUGH,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  12.  Dinner  at  7  P.M.,  Meeting  at  8.30  P.M. — "  Queensland  in  the 
Making,"  by  Hon.  J.  McEwAN  HUNTER,  Agent-General  for  Queensland. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  24,  at  4  P.M. — "  South  African  Agriculture  and  its  Development " 
(I  lustrated),  by  Mr.  F.  B.  SMITH,  C.M.G.  (late  Secretary  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, South  Africa,  and  now  Reader  in  Estate  Management,  University  of 
Cambridge). 

CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR  CARDS. 

Cards   bearing  the  device  and  motto  of  the  Institute  together  with  an  appropriate 
quotation  are  on  sale  at  4rf.  each,  or  3s.  Qd.  per  dozen,  including  envelopes. 
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DEUTZ  &  GELDERMANN 
"GOLD  LACK" 

CHAMPAGNE. 

A  French  Brand  owned  by  a  French 
man. 


LA  GRANDE 
MARQUE 

Old  Liqueur 

BRANDY. 


General  Agents:  J.  R.  PARKINGTON  &  CO.,  London. 


SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  "Oakfield,"HaslemereRd.,  Crouch  Hill,  N.8 

EXTREMELY  HEALTHY  SITUATION  IN  THE  OUTSKIRTS  OF  LONDON. 

PREPARATION      FOR    PUBLIC   SCHOOLS   AND   FOR   EXAMINATIONS. 
Headmaster — W.  T.  A.  Emtage,  M.A.,  Oxford,  late  Director  of  Education  in  Mauritius. 
SPECIAL.  ARRANGEMENTS    for  pupils   from  Overseas    during   Vacations. 

Prospectus  and  particulars  OH  application. 


DAWSON  BROTHERS  (SHIPPING)  Ltd. 

Passenger,  Insurance  and  General  Forwarding  Agents. 
PASSAGES     BOOKED     BY    ALL     LINES.       WITHOUT    FEE. 

Rates  and  Sailings  to  any  part  of  the  World  given  on  application. 
CROSS  KEYS  HOUSE,  56  MOORGATE  STREET,  (and  at  Lloyd's)  LONDON,  E.C.  2. 

Telephone— London  Wall  5610  (3  lines) :  or  18  James  Street,  Liverpool  ;  23  Canute  Road,  Southampton 
(Lloyd's  Agents)  :  also  Agencies  at  all  Forts  in  South  Africa- 


LEIGH-ON-SEA,  ESSEX. 

THREE  p?ying  guests,  adults  or  children,  received  in  a  very  comfortable  home. 
The  district  is  one  of  the  healthiest  in  England,  the  house  and  garden  the  beei 
•ituated  in  the  district.  50  minutes  from  London,  5  minutes  from  sea,  station, 
trams,  open  country.  First-rate  references  given  and  required. — Address,  o/o 
IDVT.  MANAGER,  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  London,  W.C.  3. 


M.S.S.  TRAVEL,   SPORT,  ZOOLOGICAL,  HISTORICAL 
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Messrs.  H.  F.  &  G.  WITHERBY  are  prepared  to  consider 
for    publication    works    on     these    and    kindred    subjects. 
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689  NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 

ILLUSTRATED  CHRISTMAS  LECTURES  FOR  YOUNG  P£OPLE. 

Three   illustrated  Lectures  will  be  given  in  the  Edward  VII.  Rooms,  Hotel  Victoria, 

Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.,  at  3  P.M.,  as  follows: 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  29. — "Westminster  Abbey:  The  Story  of  the  Nation  as 
enshrined  in  the  Abbey,  and  its  National  Memorials,"  by  S.  HURST  SEAGER,  F.R.I.B.A., 
late  Lecturer  on  Historic  Art,  Canterbury  College  School  of  Art,  New  Zealand. 
The  Right  Rev.  The  Dean  of  Westminster,  D.D.,  will  preside.  A  special  charge  of  1«. 
each  will  be  made  for  the  tickets  for  this  particular  Lecture,  and  the  entire  pro- 
ceeds will  be  handed  over  to  the  Abbey  Restoration  Fund. 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  4. — "The  Story  of  South  Africa,"  by  GRAHAM  BOTHA,  Keeper 
of  the  Archives  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Lieut.-Col.  A.  Weston  Jarvis,. 
C.M.G.,  M.V.O.,  will  preside. 

'  FRIDAY,  JANUARY  7. — "  The  Islands  of  the  Pacific,"  by  the  DOWAGER  COUNTESS  OF 
JERSEY.  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  will  preside.  The  Prizes  and 
Medals  in  connection  with  the  Essay  Competition  for  1920  will  be  presented  at 
the  commencement  of  this  meeting. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  FELLOWS. 

Messrs.  J.  Russell  &  Sons,  of  51  Baker  Street,  W.  1,  are  the  official  photographers  to  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Argentine. — H.  A.  Beadles,  J.  C.  M.  Pinnell.  Australia. — Major  and  Mrs.  L.  A.  W. 
Brooks,  Geoffrey  E.  Fairfax.  Belgian  Congo. — Major  C.  C.  Wallace.  Brazil. — John 
K.  Hall.  British  Guiana. — W.  J.  Gilchrist.  Canada. — J.  H.  Collinson,  J.  Monypenny. 
Chili. — Sidney  Wright.  Kenya  Colony. — L.  E.  Caine,  K.  L.  Hardy,  Capt.  N.  P.  Jewell, 
W.  J.  Monsrm.  Malay  States. — Sir  Edward  L.  Brockman,  K.C.M.G.,  H.  0.  Holdbrook,  M.B+ 
Mauritius. — E.  Allan  Grannum.  New  Zealand. — A.  E.  G.  Rhodes.  Portuguese  East  Africa. 
— G.  H.  V.  Herder.  Rhodesia. — J.  W.  Higginson,  W.  C.  Whatley.  Straits  Settlements. — 
G.  C.  Valpy,  E.  Nixon  Westwood.  Trinidad. — C.  Arthur  Legge.  Uganda. — P.  T.  Han- 
nington,  Capt.  D.  V.  ParTces.  United  States. — Joseph  and  Mrs.  Gould.  West  Africa. — 
Dr.  K.  B.  Allan,  Frank  Barlow,  R.  8.  Baillie,  Trevor  Brace,  W.  Murray  Bruce,  Major 
J.  Dare,  G.  H.  Eady,  Capt.  E.  Hall,  Capt.  P.  Lonsdale,  E.  F.  O'Reilly,  Capt.  B.  M.  Taplin* 
E.  J.  Thompson,  F.  C.  Wallach,  Arthur  H.  Wood,  R.  H.  Bunting. 

DEPARTURES. 

Argentine. — S.  E.  Francis,  E.  W.  Hine,  D.  V.  Joyce,  Major  C.  A.  Linton,  R.  Mont- 
gomery. Australia. — H.  Davenport,  H.  Duncan  Hall,  Gilbert  Rigg,  R.  W.  G.  Shoobridge^ 
E.  M.  Smith,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Macfie.  British  Guiana. — D.  M.  Brown,  H.  D.  Scudamore.  British 
Honduras. — Hon.  W.  L.  McKinstry,  British  West  Indies. — J.  H.  Wilkinson,  Rt.  Rev.  The 
Bishop  of  Jamaica.  Canada. —  Sir  James  Outram,  Bart.,  Alfred  Smith.  Ceylon. — H.  D* 
Bartktt,  W.  B.  Bush.  China.— C.  H.  Brangwin,  G.  H.  Charlton,  H.  S.  Rouse.  Egypt.— 
J.  Messervy  Norman.  Falkland  Islands. — Major  H.  Brookhouse.  India. — J.  Colin  C* 
Ford,  Colonel  Duncan  G.  Pitcher,  B.  R.  Wood.  Kenya  Colony.— F.  W.  Baillie,  R.  E. 
St.  Barbe  Baker,  James  MacDovgall,  Hon.  John  Mulholland.  Malay  States — P.  F.  S. 
Godolphin,  G.  H.  Nash,  I.  A.  Shipway,  G.  P.  Bradney.  Malta. — Sir  Gerald  Strickland,  G.C.M.G. 
Newfoundland. — Hon.  R.  A.  Squires.  New  Zealand. — Colonel  N.  P.  Adams,  Rev.  C.  F. 
Askew,  A.  R.  Atkinson,  C.  Kebbell,  S.  G.  Raymond,  K.C.,  H.  H.  Wall,  J.P.  Papua.— G.  A. 
London.  Portuguese  East  Africa. — W.  C.  A.  Shepherd.  Rhodesia. — J.  C.  de  J.  de 
Jong,  R.  A.  Letts,  J.  F.  Pearcey.  Serbia. — Major  C.  Hardwicke,  M.D.  South  Africa. — 
J.  A.  Neser,  Col.  W.  E.  Puntis,  O.B.E.,  G.  A.  Sefton.  Sudan.— Capt.  J.  A.  de  C. 
Hamilton,  Major  C.  Christy.  Straits  Settlements. —  Norman  K.  Bain,  J.  Barr  Sim. 
Sumatra. — W.  W.  M.  Campbell,  W.  L.  Simon.  Tanganyika  Territory. — C.  J.  Bagenal,, 
O.B.E.,  Francis  W.  Brett,  R.  Latimer,  W.  H.  Tanner.  Uganda. — E.  Richardson.  United 
States.— £.  E.  Lett.  West  Africa.  —  Major  P.  F.  Barton,  J.  S.  Bignell,  A.  C.  Burns, 
Capt.  C.  E.  Cookson,  P.  W.  Holmes,  Hon.  T.  Button-Mitts,  M.L.C.,  A.  E.  Kitson* 
C.B.E.,  J.  H.  Koens,  Capt.  L.  W.  La  CJiard,  A.  McLean,  Valentine  Murray,  S.  B. 
Salter,  H.  J.  Sankey,  R.  Van  Hien,  E.  C.  Harvey,  J.  I.  Lander. 
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[Photo:  "The  Times." 
A  Turret  and  Buttress  of  King  Henry  VII   Chapel,  showing  serious  erosion  of  stonework. 
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Westminster  Abbey  in  Danger— 
The  Dean's  Appeal 

[In  the  following  letter  the  Dean  of  Westminster  sends  a 
stirring  appeal  to  all  of  British  stock  to  help  to  preserve  the 
most  venerated  memorial  of  which  our  Empire  can  boast. 
With  its  endless  chain  of  historical  associations,  the  Abbey 
is  indeed  the  symbol  of  the  unity  of  all  who  are  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin.  This  precious  inheritance  of  ours  is  now  in 
d  inger,  but  its  custodians  are  confident  that  the  need  has 
only  to  be  made  known  for  a  prompt  and  generous  response 
to  be  forthcoming.  Please  read  this  letter  and  the  follow- 
ing article  carefully  and  then  send  along  your  mite.} 


The 


ASK  for  the  hospitality  of  your  columns,  in  order  to 
make  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  English-speaking 
world  on  behalf  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  means  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  no  longer  suffice  for  its  upkeep, 
most   historic   and  most   beloved   sacred   building   in   the 


Empire  is  in  danger  of  entering  upon  a  phase  of  steady  structural 
deterioration. 

Let  me  explain  :  for  the  public  cannot  be  expected  to  know 
either  the  enormous  expense  which  is  required  for  keeping  in 
constant  repair  the  vast  extent  of  the  ancient  fabric,  or  the  limited 
resources  with  which  this  responsibility  is  undertaken. 

During  the  past  thirty  years  over  £100,000  has  been  expended 
upon  the  fabric.  This  large  sum  has  been  obtained  partly  through 
the  temporary  suppression  of  one  of  the  Abbey  Canonries  and 
the  use  of  the  income  for  the  fabric,  partly  through  subsidies 
supplied  from  time  to  time  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
in  answer  to  urgent  and  piteous  appeals.  At  the  present  moment 
we  are  indebted  to  the  extent  of  several  thousands  of  pounds  in 
respect  of  moneys  borrowed  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission 
for  essential  repairs. 

Now,  however,  we  are  faced  with  a  desperate  state  of  things. 
The  sum  of  money  which  more  than  fifty  years  ago  was  fixed  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  fabric  and  for  the  services  of  the  Abbey 
has  become  utterly  inadequate  for  these  purposes.  The  immense  rise 
in  the  cost  of  materials  and  in  the  wages  of  the  staff,  together  with 
the  greatly  increased  standard  of  efficiency  demanded  in  the  last 
half-century  from  every  branch  of  service  to  Church  and  Nation,  have 
brought  us  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  It  has  even  been  necessary, 
while  fabric  repairs  have  unavoidably  been  postponed,  to  divert  to 
the  absolutely  essential  duty  of  keeping  up  the  services  and  worship 
of  the  Abbey  the  inadequate  sum  of  money  which  had  been  "  ear- 
marked "  for  keeping  the  fabric  in  repair. 
We  are  no  longer  able  to  pay  our  way. 
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At  the  same  time  there  is  urgent  need  for—  Westminster 

(1)  The  repair  of  the  two  great  western  towers.  Abbey. 

(2)  The  reparation  of  the  external  stonework  of  Henry  VII. 's 

Chapel. 

(3)  The  renovation  of  a  large  portion  of  the  parapet  running 

round  the  roof. 

(4)  The  repair  of  the  clerestories  and  flying  buttresses. 
There  is  besides  a  continual  large  outlay  required  by  the  main- 
tenance in  proper  repair  of — 

(1)  The  much-decayed  cloisters,  and 

(2)  The  ancient  dwellings  which,  at  the  present  scale  of  prices, 

cannot  be  kept  in  suitable  structural  repair  (as  has 
hitherto  been  required)  at  the  private  cost  of  the  officials 
who  are  the  temporary  occupants. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  are  not  in  a  position  to  help, 
except  to  a  moderate  extent  as  landowners.  They  sympathise 
with  our  cause,  but  their  available  surplus  funds  are  by  Act  of 
Parliament  devoted  to,  and  are  hopelessly  insufficient  for,  pro- 
viding reasonable  stipends  for  poor  incumbents  and  almost  destitute 
curates.  The  statutory  powers  possessed  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  do  not  admit  of  any  other  use. 

But  the  Abbey  must  not  be  allowed  to  surfer.  The  English- 
speaking  peoples  of  the  world  glory  in  Westminster  Abbey.  They 
will  not  tolerate  the  thought  that  its  structural  condition  should 
suffer  through  lack  of  adequate  funds.  They  will  expect  me  to 
take  them  into  my  confidence,  as  I  now  do. 

I  know  well  after  residence  for  over  nine  years  in  this  place, 
and  I  know  well  from  the  extraordinary  experiences  in  the  Abbey 
during  the  years  of  the  Great  War,  how  dear  is  this  church  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  to  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  India,  and  to  our 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  great  Republic  of  America. 

I  appeal  to  them.  I  appeal,  indeed,  with  a  sore  heart,  hating 
having  to  do  so,  but  convinced  that  it  is  the  only  way  by  which 
the  Abbey  can  be  preserved  in  a  condition  worthy  of  its  sacred 
and  historic  traditions. 

I  ask  for  the  sum  of  £250,000.  Of  this,  the  sum  of  £100,000 
is  required  for  structural  repairs  in  the  immediate  future.  The 
remaining  sum  of  £150,000  should  constitute  a  fund  by  which 
the  whole  Abbey  and  any  buildings  of  which  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
are  the  custodians  should  in  future  time  be  kept  in  a  constant 
condition  of  complete  efficiency  and  repair,  and  be  finally  freed 
from  the  humiliating  necessity  of  appeals  being  made  now  for  this 
object  and  now  for  that. 

I  have  secured  the  assistance  of  three  men  of  eminence  in  the 
country,  who  will  act  as  trustees  for  this  fund,  and  whose  names, 
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Westminster  I  hope,  are  a  guarantee  that  the  money  with  which  the  public 
entrusts  us  will  be  expended  upon  the  right  objects,  and  with  due 
economy. 

The  trustees  are  : — 

The  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  K.G.  (High  Steward 

of  Westminster). 
Sir  Robert  Hudson,  G.B.E. 

The  people  will  learn  with  pleasure  that  His  Majesty  the  King 
has  graciously  shown  his  sympathy  with  the  appeal  by  a  generous 
donation  of  £1,000. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  as  landowners,  have  been 
good  enough,  under  the  restrictions  described  above,  to  make  us 
a  gift  of  £10,000. 

It  is  proper  that  at  the  same  time  I  should  remind  the  public 
that  the  available  space  in  the  Abbey  for  the  commemoration  by 
tablet,  bas-reliefs,  etc.,  of  those  men  whom  our  people  will  in 
future  years  wish  to  honour  has  become  exceedingly  limited. 
There  is  room  for  a  few  more  tablets.  There  is  space  for  interment 
of  cremated  remains.  But,  unless  authorisation  is  given  for  the 
removal  of  a  large  number  of  the  less  important  memorials  in  the 
Abbey  to  vacant  spaces  in  the  cloisters,  some  other  means  must  in 
the  immediate  future  be  obtained  for  commemorating  the  Empire's 
most  illustrious  dead  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Abbey.  A  great  scheme 
has  been  suggested  by  which  space  could  be  obtained,  and  the 
splendid  view  of  the  Abbey  and  the  ancient  jewel  tower  from  the 
south-east  could  be  secured  for  all  time  from  the  terrible  possibility 
of  enormous  and  disproportionate  new  buildings. 

On  this  I  content  myself  by  saying  that  if,  as  I  hope,  a  world- 
wide and  generous  response  to  this  appeal  yields  more  than  the 
£250,000  required  for  the  specific  objects  I  have  set  forth,  all 
moneys  over  and  above  that  sum  would  be  regarded  by  the  trustees 
as  available  for  the  purchase,  as  opportunity  offers,  of  property 
adjacent  to  the  Abbey.  This  would  make  it  possible  at  some 
future  time  to  carry  out  whatever  scheme  the  necessities  of  the 
case  may  demand  and  the  sentiment  of  our  people  may  sanction. 

All  contributions  in  reply  to  this  appeal  should  be  addressed  to  : — 
The  Right  Rev.  The  Dean  of  Westminster,  D.D., 

The  Deanery,  Westminster  Abbey,  London,  S.W.  i, 
and  all  envelopes  should  be  marked,  "Westminster  Abbey  Fund." 

Cheques  should  be  made  out  to  "The  Dean  of  Westminster  or 
Bearer,"  and  crossed  "Bank  of  England." 

A  roll  containing  the  names  of  all  contributors  to  this  fund  of 
£5  and  upwards  will  be  formed  and  duly  preserved  among  the 
historic  documents  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  Deanery,  HERBERT  E.  RYLE, 

Westminster  Abbey.  Bishop,  Dean  of  Westminster. 
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Westminster  Abbey. 


Henry  VII.  Chapel  from  the  north  east.     This  Chapel  Is  the  Chapel  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath^  and 
investitures  are  held  within  its  walls.     The  banners  are  those  of 


of  the  Bath. 


[Photo  :  David  Weller. 
•pci  ui  me  Order  of  the  Bath  and 
Knights  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order 
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Westminster  Abbey 


[Photo  :  "  The  Times." 

The  upper  south  side  of  King  Henrv  VII.  Chapel.     This  view  shows  the  ornate  beauty  of  the 
famous  Chapel,  called  "  Orbis  miraculum."  or  "  The  Wonder  of  the  World." 


[Photo :  David  Wellcr. 

The  Bronze  Gates  of  Henry  VII.  Chapel.     These  gates  of  oak,  covered  with  bronze,  are  among  the 
most  famous  treasures  of  the  Abbey.    The  devices  in  the  panels  are  the  badges  of  the  King  who 

built  the  Chapel. 
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Westminster  Abbey. 


[Photo:  David  WMer. 

Poets'  Corner.     Among  the  poets  buried  or  commemorated  here  are  Chauc3r,  Spenser,  Shakespeare, 
Hen  Jonson,  Dryden,  Longfellow,  Tennyson  and  Browning. 


(Photo:  DaviU  Weller. 
"  The  Angel  oi  Music." 


[Photo :  David  Wellet. 
Shakespeare  Monument. 
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The  Abbey  and  the  Empire 

By  The  Dean  of  Westminster 

["  Westminster  Abbey  is  the  history  of  our  race 
writ  in  stone."] 


AN  any  sacred  building  in  the  British  Empire  compare   The  Abbey 
with  Westminster  Abbey  ?   Is  it  not  the  most  unique   and  the 
and  priceless  treasure  of  the  English-speaking  race  ?   EmPlfe- 
Such  was  the  exclamation  uttered  by  an  Ameriean 
friend  of  mine  whom  I  was  taking  round  the  Abbey. 


It  was  not  made  in  the  tone  of  rhetorical  compliment,  but  with  the 
intense  conviction  of  one  who  had  quite  suddenly  been  awakened 
to  a  full  sense  of  the  significance  of  this  great  inheritance  from  our 
common  Anglo-Saxon  ancestry.  It  is  the  same  story  if  you  take 
round  friends  or  visitors  who  have  just  come  from  Canada,  or 
Australia,  or  New  Zealand,  or  South  Africa,  and  who  have  never 
before  been  in  the  Mother  Country.  One  feels  overwhelmed  and 
humiliated  in  the  presence  of  their  delighted  enthusiasm,  their 
reverence  for  the  historic  associations  of  the  building,  their  appre- 
ciation of  its  antiquity,  their  emotion  at  the  sight  of  places  and 
things  of  which  they  have  so  often  heard.  Familiar  as  it  is  to  some 
of  us,  to  them  the  Abbey  is  the  heart  shrine  of  the  world-wide 
Empire.  The  thought  of  it  is  intertwined  with  the  most  sacred 
feelings  and  deepest  affections  of  brothers  and  sisters  scattered 
over  the  whole  world. 

The  Abbey  stands  to  the  people  for  the  Empire  ;  and  all 
alike,  working  men,  clerks,  soldiers,  factory  hands,  schoolboys 
and  schoolgirls,  want  to  know  all  about  it.  With  some  it  is  sheer 
wonderment  over  the  great  age  of  the  building  ;  with  others  it  is 
delight  and  surprise  because  of  the  historical  associations  of  the 
monuments  ;  some  are  absorbed  in  the  remains  of  medieval  art, 
sculpture  in  stone  or  wood,  mosaics,  metal  work  in  iron  and 
bronze  ;  others  want  to  know  about  the  architecture,  about  the 
fan  tracery  in  the  roof  of  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel,  about  the  difference 
of  styles,  etc.  Others  are  curious  about  the  old  monastic  founda- 
tion ;  others  are  simply  there  perhaps  to  see  the  burial  place  of 
Dickens  or  Tennyson  or  Henry  Irving  ;  others  with  guide  books 
in  their  hands  are  going  to  "  do  "  the  Abbey  thoroughly  from  . 
end  to  end. 

Talk  about  the  simple  facts  of  the  Coronation  Ceremony,  about 
the  tombs  of  the  Kings,  about  the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  the 
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Bath,  about  the  statues  of  the  statesmen,  about  the  memorials  of 
the  Empire-makers  (it  is  indeed  an  infinite  theme),  and  your 
audience,  casually  collected  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  grows 
all  .round  you,  testifying  by  remark  and .  question  and  comment 
to  their  appropriation  of  the  Abbey  as  the  Mother  Church  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Show  them  the  very  spot  upon  which  the  ceremony  of  Coronation 
takes  place  !  Tell  them  how  Harold,  the  last  of  the  Saxon  kings, 
was  probably  the  first  monarch  to  be  crowned  in  the  Abbey,  and 
that  William  the  Conqueror  was  unquestionably  crowned  on 
Christmas  Day,  1066,  before  the  High  Altar  ;  and  that  on  that 
same  spot  every  sovereign  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  George  V. 
has  been  anointed  and  crowned.  How  wonderful  is  that  succession 
which  has  been  maintained  through  nine  centuries  and  a  half  ! 
The  little  kingdom  of  Saxon  Harold  has  grown  to  be  the  vast 
Empire  over  which  our  King  is  ruler.  And  the  Abbey  has  been 
the  sacred  witness  of  this  expansion,  throughout  the  ages,  of  that 
national  greatness,  national  liberty,  and  national  responsibility 
for  which  the  Sovereign  stands. 

Show  them  the  shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  planned 
and  built  the  Abbey  ;  show  them  the  tomb  in  which,  some  seven 
feet  from  the  ground,  is  held  the  coffin  that  contains  the  mortal 
remains  of  him  who  passed  away  954  years  ago.  All  around  are 
the  resting-places  of  royal  personages.  On  the  north  side  is 
Henry  III.,  who  reconstructed  the  Abbey,  and  who,  out  of  reverence 
for  the  Confessor,  gave  the  name  of  Edward  to  his  eldest  son, 
afterwards  Edward  I.  Hard  by  is  the  tomb  of  Edward  I.  and  that 
of  his  beloved  queen,  Eleanor.  On  the  other  side  lie  Edward  III. 
and  Queen  Philippa,  and  Richard  II.  and  Queen  Anne  of  Bohemia. 
Farther  to  the  east  is  Henry  V.  ;  and  yet  farther  away,  in 
Henry  VII. 's  Chapel,  are  the  marvellous  tomb  and  recumbent 
effigies  of  King  Henry  VII.  and  his  wife.  And  within  the  same 
limited  area,  the  graves  of  Edward  VI.,  of  Queen  Mary,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ;  and  the  simple  tablets  which 
give  the  names  of  William  and  Mary,  of  Queen  Anne,  of  George  I. 
and  George  II.  How  much  history  is  compressed  in  that  little 
space  !  How  full  of  destiny  for  the  world  were  the  events  that 
occurred  in  those  reigns  ! 

Nothing  in  the  Abbey  is  so  precious  as  the  coronation  chair. 
It  was  badly  used  and  sadly  neglected  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
But  there  it  stands  with  the  famous  Scone  stone  beneath  the  seat, 
according  to  the  directions  given  to  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  by 
Edward  I.  Tell  your  friends  that  since  that  time  every  sovereign 
has  been  crowned  seated  in  that  chair.  One  sovereign  alone  has 
occupied  it  twice.  It  was  Queen  Victoria  ;  for  not  only  was  she 
seated  in  it  when  she  was  crowned,  but  again  on  her  Jubilee  in 


1 887  she  sat  in  the  famous  chair  to  receive  the  loyal  homage  of   The  Abbey 
lier  peoples  and  the  salutation  of  all  the  princes  of  the  earth.    Only   and  the 
twice  has  that  chair  been  removed  from  the  floor  of  the  Abbey.    Empire. 
On  the  first  occasion  it  was  removed  to  Westminster  Hall,  in  order 
that  Oliver  Cromwell  might  be  seated  in  it  when  he  was  proclaimed 
"  Protector."    The  other  occasion  was  in  1915,  when  for  safety's 
sake  it  was  removed  to  the  crypt  beneath  the  Chapter  House  and 
was  not  restored  until  after  the  Armistice  in  1918.    The  old  chair, 
like  many   another   symbol   of  the   British   Commonwealth,   has 
acquired  a  new  preciousness  since  the  war. 

The  Chapter  House,  again,  supplies  another  link  with  the  larger 
life  of  the  nation.  It  has  been  called  "  the  cradle  of  representative 
and  constitutional  government  throughout  the  world."  The 
House  of  Commons  used  to  meet  there,  we  are  told,  in  the  days 
between  Edward  III.  and  Edward  VI.  Many  famous  statutes  of 
the  realm  must  have  been  promulgated  there.  The  very  tiles, 
which,  experts  tell  you,  are  among  the  artistic  treasures  of  the 
country,  must  once  have  rung  beneath  the  tread  of  turbulent 
barons  in  the  days  of  Richard  II.,  Henry  IV.,  and  Henry  VI. 

Leaving  on  one  side  all  thought  of  the  architectural  and  artistic 
glories  of  the  Abbey,  many  of  our  visitors  will  wish  simply  to  look 
at  the  graves  of  the  honoured  dead  and  the  memorials  of  the  most 
famous  persons  of  the  Empire.  What  names  you  meet  !  Chatham, 
Pitt,  Fox,  Canning,  Peel,  Palmerston, 
Gladstone,  Beaconsfield,  Salisbury, 
among  the  statesmen  ;  Wilberforce, 
Livingstone,  Shaftesbury,  among  the 
philanthropists  ;  Isaac  Newton,  Her- 
schel,  Darwin,  Hooker,  Lyell,  Kelvin, 
Lister,  among  the  men  of  science  ; 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Dryden,  Gray,  Wordsworth,  Burns, 
Longfellow,  Tennyson,  and  Browning 
among  the  poets  ;  Addison,  Dr. 
Johnson,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Walter 
Scott,  Macaulay,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
Ruskin,  among  the  men  of  letters  ; 
Clive,  Wolfe,  Warren  Hastings,  Lord 
Lawrence,  Lord  Strathcona,  and  Lord 
Cromer  among  Empire-builders. 

The  names  of  Archbishop  Ussher, 
of  Hakluyt,  of  Isaac  Barrow,  of  John 
and  Charles  Wesley,  of  Garrick  and 
Henry  Irving,  of  Handel  and  Jenny 
Lind,  of  Isaac  Watts  and  Keble, 
illustrate  the  catholic  spirit  with 
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The  Coronation   Chair  made  for  Edward  I. 
Beneath  the  seat  is  the  Stone  of  Scone. 
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which  the  great  and  illustrious  have  been  remembered  in  the 
Abbey. 

But  I  must  hasten  to  a  close.  I  would  only  in  conclusion  urge 
that  the  Abbey  be  not  looked  upon  as  a  mere  museum  or  valhalla. 
It  has  a  message  of  its  own,  religious,  vital  and  true,  as  the  mother- 
shrine  of  the  English-speaking  peoples.  It  is  an  influence  which, 
blends  in  a  kind  of  triumphant  mystery  the  charm  of  the  historic 
past,  the  beauty  of  architectural  perfection  and  the  honour  due  to- 
our  illustrious  dead,  with  the  fulfilment  of  a  great  spiritual  purpose 
and  with  the  living  realities  of  the  people's  Christian  faith. 


The  Design  for  the  Receipt 

VERY  subscriber  to  the  Westminster  Abbey  Fund, 
no  matter  how  small  may  be  his  contribution,  will 
receive  a  handsome  receipt  signed  by  the  Dean  and 
the  Receiver- General.  The  design,  which  is  the  work 
of  Mr.  William  Parkinson,  shows  along  the  top- 
three  angels  holding  each  a  shield.  On  the  centre  shield  are  the 
Keys  of  St.  Peter,  the  Patron  Saint  of  Westminster  Abbey  ;  the 
angel  on  the  left  holds  a  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  King  Edward 
the  Confessor,  and  the  shield  of  the  angel  on  the  right  bears  the 
Royal  Arms  of  King  Henry  III.,  the  rebuilder  of  the  Abbey,. 
"  France  Antient  "  (the  fleur-de-lys)  quarterly  with  the  three 
leopards  passant.  The  dates,  in  Roman  numerals,  give  A.D.  1065, 
the  year  of  the  completion  of  the  Confessor's  church,  and  the 
present  year.  The  form  of  receipt  (which  is  in  black  Gothic  letter- 
ing with  red  capitals)  is  framed  in  a  drawing  of  thirteenth  century 
arcading  of  a  type  which  is  frequent  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
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